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PREFACE. 


In  giving  M.  Jacquemart's  learned  and  comprehensive  *  History  of 
the  Ceramic  Art  '  to  the  English  Reader,  the  question  arose  whether 
to  make  a  free  or  literal  translation.  Tiie  latter  has  been  decided 
upon,  though  at  the  risk  of  retaining  much  of  the  French  idiom. 
Any  attempt  to  modify  the  enthusiasm  and  nationality  of  the 
Author  would  take  from  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

P.  P. 
Kensington,  Odober  1873. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A  PHiLOfc>OPHE«,  seeking  among  the  products  of  human  industry  the 
one  which  would  best  enable  him  to  follow,  through  the  course  of  ages, 
the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  give  him  the  approximate  measure  of 
the  artistic  tendencies  of  man,  would  select  incontestably  the  works  of 
the  potter. 

Clay,  from  its  plastic  nature,  lends  itself  to  the  idea  of  modeUing, 
and  gives  scope  alike  to  the  liveliest  flights  of  imagination  and  the 
most  persevering  efforts  of  industry.  Abundant  in  its  variety,  easily 
procured,  and,  consequently,  devoid  of  intrinsic  worth,  it  derives  its  value 
solely  from  tlie  elegance  of  form  imposed  upon  it  by  thé  potter,  or  from 
the  richness  of  decoration  given  to  it  by  the  artist. 

By  studying  the  ceramic  works  of  people  yet  in  their  infancy,  we 
are  able  to  explain  the  progressive  march  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  thus  to  strengthen  the  inductions  suggested  by  reasoning  by  the 
study  of  facts  actually  in  operatiou.  The  savage  tribes  of  the  present 
day  make,  with  the  most  primitive  materials,  vases  wliich  at  first  sight 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  first  essays  of  the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans,  or 
the  Incas  ;  they  employ  the  same  processes,  invent  the  same  modes  of 
decoration,  confirming  that  most  elementary  law  of  all  philosophy,  that 
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Bimilar  ideas  procped  from  similar  conditions,  and  develop  tliemselves 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  given  rules. 

On  the  day  wlien  man,  walking  upon  the  clayey  soil,  softened  by 
inundations  or  rain,  first  observed  that  the  earth  retained  the  print  of 
his  footsteps,  the  plastic  art  was  discovered  ;  and  when,  lighting  a  fire 
to  warm  his  limbs  or  to  cook  his  food,  he  remarked  that  the  surface  of 
the  hearth  changed  its  nature  and  its  colour,  that  the  reddened  clay 
became  sonorous,  impervious,  and  hardened  in  its  new  shape,  the  art 
was  revealed  to  him  of  making  vessels  fit  to  contain  liquids. 

Let  any  one  observe  the  curious  waifs  of  the  Age  of  Stone — that  is, 
the  works  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world — or  the  rude  attempts  of  the 
savages  of  Polynesia,  or  those  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  things  have  everywhere  had  a  common  origin,  and 
that  similar  experiments  have  everywhere  led  to  analogous  results  and 
progress. 

But  in  these  attempts,  suggested  by  necessity,  and  aided  by  reflection, 
we  have  the  history  of  industry  or  manufacture  seeking  exclusively  the 
amelioration  of  the  physical  conditions  of  life;  wh(^reas  art,  in  it^s 
highest  sense,  exerts  its  empire  on  the  mind,  inspiring  men  with  the 
idea  of  expressing  their  thoughts  by  outward  signs,  of  manifesting  their 
faith  by  raising  to  the  Deity  temples  embellished  with  symbolic 
figures,  of  adorning  their  dwellings,  their  arms,  their  vessels  with 
sculptures  fitted  to  please  the  eye,  and,  better  still,  to  elevate  the  mind 
by  their  moral  signification.  And  it  is  so  entirely  this  stamp  of  moral 
teaching  which  inspires  veneration  for  ancient  monuments  of  art, 
that  those  only  which  bear  its  impress  have  been  preserved  to  us,  all 
ages  and  nations  agreeing  in  consigning  to  destruction  works  of  vulgar 
fabrication.  Among  the  relics  of  antiquity,  we  hardly  find  any  pre- 
served except  such  as  are  worthy  of  surviving  their  authors,  and  of 
forming  the  archives  of  intellectual  development.  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  let  us  inquire  in  what  countries  progress  has  been  most 
rapid — in  which  has  art  displayed  its  greatest  triumphs  ?  Assuredly  in 
those  where  spiritualism  has  quickened  the  genius  of  the  people. 
Impressed  with  this  truth,  which  we  soon  shall  demonstrate  by  fact^,  we 
need  no  longer  be  surprised,  in  comparing  the  works  of  the  ancient 
civilisations,  to  find  the  choice  of  the  materials  to  be  in  inverse  ratio 
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with  the  progress  of  time;  China,  Japan,  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt 
using  stoneware  and  porcelain  long  before  Greece  covered  with  her 
elegant  decorations  the  coarse,  porous  earth  now  used  only  for  the 
commonest  purposes. 

We  shall  not  then,  in  this  treatise,  be  able  lo  follow  rigorously  what 
may  be  called  technical  indications,  or  base  our  researches  upon  the 
progressive  order  of  materials  and  processes.  In  tracing  our  subject 
from  the  dawn  of  civilisation  to  the  present  time,  we  will  take  the  baked 
earths,  ^yhatever  they  may  be,  endeavouring  rather  to  lay  before  our 
reader  the  moral  causes  and  historic  influences  which  have  modified  the 
ideas  and  styles  of  the  artists,  than  the  scientific  improvements  to 
which  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  the  changes  introduced  in  ceramic 
manufacture. 
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TECHNOLOGY, 

When  treating  on  a  special  snUject,  the  profound  study  of  which 
requires  an  extensive  acquaintance  witli  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
«geology,  tlie  only  means  of  enlightening  without  fatiguing  the  reader, 
is  to  make  use  of  a  language  so  clear  and  so  precise,  as  to  dispense 
with  endless  dissertations  and  repetitions.  This  language,  which  has 
long  existed  in  ceramic  art,  was  created  by  the  talented  Alexander 
Broiigniart,  as  first  set  forth  in  his  valuable  book,  published  in  1844. 
We  propose,  therefore,  adopting  the  nomenclature  of  the  learned 
director  of  Sèvres,  giving  as  briefly  as  possible  the  dilTerent  orders 
of  pottery  and  the  varieties  of  decoration,  ns  referred  to  in  these  pages. 

Pottery  is  divided  into  two  great  classes..  The  first,  SOFT  parte 
{ii  paie  tendre),  may  be  scratched  with  a  knife,  is  argillaceous,  sandy, 
and  calcareous,  and  generally  fusible  at  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace. 

The  second,  hard  taste  (à  pâte  dure),  cannot  be  scratched  with  a 
knife,  and  is  subdivided  into  two  sections  :  the  fii-st  comprises  opaque 
pottery,  argilo-silicious,  and  infusible;  the  second,  translucent  pottery, 
argilo-silicious,  alkaline,  and  fusible. 

First  Class. 
Soft  Paste  {Poteries  à  pâte  tendre). 

The  first  order  contains  the  unglazed  baked  clay  witlK)ut  gloss 
on  its  surface  (terres  cuites  à  surface  mate),  plastic,  pro[XMly  so  called, 
which  goes  back  to  the  highest  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  use  is 
again  found  in  infant  civilisations.  Tlie  decoration  of  this  pottery 
is  by  moulds,  or  by  incising  the  soft  paste.  It  is  fired  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  fused  at  40^  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer. 

The  second  order  comprises  lustrous  pottery  (iwieries  lustrées),  with 
a  thin,  silico-alkaline  glaze;  that  is  to  say,  composed  of  silex,  rendered 
fusible  by  the  introduction  of  an  alkali,  either  potash  or  soda,  and 
coloured  l)y  a  metallic  oxide,  introduced  originally  in  its  composition,  or 
which  it  receives  in  the  paste  it  covers. 
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In  the  first  case  it  is  thick,  as  the  glaze  or  enamel  of  the  Egyptians 
and  that  of  many  Oriental  tiles. 

In  the  second,  it  is  so  thin  that  it  cannot  bo  detached  from  the  body 
of  the  piece;  this  is  the  lustre  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  pottery. 

Lustred  pottery  fuses  at  the  same  degree  as  the  preceding. 

The  ihird  order  coTnprises  the  glazed  pottery  (jyoferies  vernissées)  ;  of 
stjft,  porous,  opaque,  and  coloured  paste,  covered  with  a  thick,  trans- 
parent and  coloured  plumbiferous  glaze. 

This  order  comprises  a  series  of  interesting  specimens  in  suc- 
cession, from  Greek  antiquity  to  the  Kenaissance  and  modern  times. 
As  regards  art,  it  bears  a  close  connection  with  the  following. 

The  fourth  order  is  composed  of  enamelled  |K)ttery  (poteries  émaiïïées), 
called  common  faïence  (in  opposition  to  fine  faïence),  majolica,  faïence 
with  stanniferous  enamel.  The  paste  is  composed  of  potter's  clay, 
argillaceous  marl,  and  sand  ;  the  clay  is  washed.  This  opaque  paste, 
coloured  or  whitish,  of  earthy  fracture,  is  overlaid  with  a  plumbo- 
stanniferous,  opaque  glaze,  which  constitutes  the  enamel. 

It  is  twice  fired.  First,  for  thirty-six  houra  in  the  biscuit  oven,  at  a 
temperature  which  extends  from  cherry-red  to  a  whitish-red  ;  and  after- 
waixls  in  enamel,  at  a  temperature  a  little  more  elevated  :  the  firing 
would  be  simple  were  it  not  for  the  great  difficulty  of  laying  the 
enamel  on  the  crude  paste. 

This  enamel,  which  is  of  irreproachable  whiteness  when  the 
elements  which  compose  it  have  been  well  chosen,  may  be  decorated  by 
two  different  processes.  The  painting  in  the  porcelain  furnace  {au 
grand  feu),  i.e.,  of  a  heat  equal  to  4717°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the 
enamel  furnace  (à  la  moufle  or  petit  feu). 

The  process,  in  the  first  case,  is  this  :  when  the  piece,  transformed 
by  a  first  firing  into  biscuit,  has  been  dipped  into  the  liquid  enamel,  to 
which  it  attaches  itself  by  absorption,  it  is  left  to  dry  ;  then  upon  the 
hardened  surface  the  artist  traces,  in  vitrifiable  colours,  the  figures  ami 
ornaments  he  desires.  This  painting  ujwn  the  raw  enamel  requires 
great  manual  dexterity,  for  it  is  almost  imi)0ssible  to  retouch  upon  a 
substance  easily  reduced  to  powder,  which  rubbing  scales  off  and  water 
dilutes.  Placed  in  seggars  with  tripods,  the  ware  receives  its  second 
firing,  which  incorporates  the  painting  and  the  glaze,  and  gives  it  a 
softness  which  no  other  process  can  impart. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no 
difliculty  in  painting  upon  a  baked  glaze  with  the  colours  of  the 
porcelain  furnace  ;   one  can   paint,  efface,-  return  to  the  work,  blend 
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the  tints  with  a  brush,  scratcli  out  the  lights,  &e.  When  the  painting 
is  finished,  the  piece  is  returned  a  third  time  to  the  kiln,  so  that  the 
enamel,  again  become  fluid,  by  the  action  of  a  heat  equal  to  that  which 
had  fixed  it  on  the  vase,  gives  to  the  colours  the  breadth  of  touch  and 
richness  which  characterise  the  first  process. 

Mufile  or  enamel  painting  owes  its  creation  to  another  order  of 
ideas.  It  is  a  decoration  upon  enamel,  the  excipient  which  bears  it 
being  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Thus  they  painted  upon  enamel  at  Limoges 
and  elsewhere  before  it  was  thought  of  spreading  oxide  of  tin  upon 
pottery.  In  this  style  of  painting  a  large  variety  of  colours  may  be 
used  ;  all  the  metallic  oxides  which  are  not  decomposed  by  their  com- 
bination with  lead  may  contribute  in  forming  the  pallet  of  the  artist. 
Tin  and  lead  enamel,  susceptible  of  softening  at  a  low  temperature, 
admit  of  exposure  to  the  grand  feu^  tints  which,  for  hard  porcelain, 
would  be  classed  among  the  colours  of  demirgrand  feu^  but  the  tints 
applicable  to  the  muffle  are  still  more  numerous  and  admit  of  a  perfect 
finish  and  faultless  modelling. 

These  are  not  perhaps  the  qualities  that  one  would  wish  to  meet 
with  in  earthenware,  therefore  we  ought  to  say  that  muffle  painting  upon 
earthenware  has  had  for  object  the  placing  European  industry  in  a 
condition  to  compete,  as  long  as  possible,  against  the  invasion  of  Oriental 
porcelain  ;  and  when  the  native  fabrics  of  soft  porcelain  began  to  yield 
to  the  affluent  the  transluqent  porcelain  so  ardently  sought  after,  muffle 
painting  was  able  to  furnish  to  the  many,  products  bearing  at  least 
the  appearance  of  this  porcelain.  This  is  so  true,  that  earthenware  thus 
painted  is  often  designated  under  the  name  of  earthenware  porcelain. 

Second  Class. 
Hard  Paste,  Opaque  Pottery  {Poteries  à  pâte  dure  opaque). 

The  fifth  order,  and  the  first  of  this  class,  comprises  fine  earthen- 
ware, pipeclay  or  "  cailloutage."  Its  white  paste  is  composed  of  plastic 
clay,  of  silica  or  quartz  ground  fine,  and  a  little  lime  ;  its  crystalline 
glaze  is  plumbiferous.  '  The  paste  is  fired  at  a  temperature  of  from  25"^ 
to  100°  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  and  is  efiected  in  England  in 
fifteen  hours  ;  the  glaze  requires  only  from  10°  to  12°  to  fuse  it.  Fine 
earthenware  is  most  frequently  decorated  by  the  muffle;  the  oldest 
specimens,  those  made  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  orna- 
mented by  incrustation. 

The  siocth  order  is  formed  by  the  stonewares  {grea  cérames)  \  their 
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dense,  very  hard,  souorous  paste  is  composed  of  plastic  clay  combined 
with  sand,  silica,  and  stoneware  cement.  The  glaze,  when  it  exists,  is 
sjiline  ;  it  is  a  sub-silicate  of  soda  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  piece 
by  sea-salts  volatilised  in  the  kiln.  Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  thin 
pluinbiferous  glaze,  containing  quartz,  felspar,  and  barytes  ;  sometimes 
it  is  a  glaze  produced  by  the  slag  of  a  forgo,  pumice,  volcanic  scoriae 
or  felspar.  Tlie  firing  requires  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  120° 
of  Wedgwood,  and  extends  from  four  to  eight  days  ;  it  is  simple  in 
the  case  of  salt  glazes,  but  double  when  a  plumbiferous  is  applied. 

Hard  Paste,  Translucent  Pottery  (Poteries  à  pâte  dure  translucide). 

The  seventh  order  comprises  hard  pottery  (porcelaine  dure).  Its 
fine  paste  is  composed  of  two  principal  elements:  the  one  argillaceous, 
infusible,  this  is  kaolin,  either  alone  or  associated  with  plastic  clay  or 
with  magnesite;  the  other,  arid,  fusible,  is  composed  of  felspar  or  other 
stony  minerals,  such  as  silicious  sand,  lime,  gypsum,  either  taken 
separately  or  combined  in  various  manners.  The  glaze  (couvm-te) 
consists  of  quartzose  felspar,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  combined 
with  gypsum.  The  temperature  of  firing  rises  to  140°  of  Wedgwood. 
The  paste  softening  at  that  temperature,  the  placing  it  in  seggars 
(eticastage)  requires  excessive  care. 

The  eighth  order  is  formed  of  natural  soft,  or  English  porcelain 
(porcelaine  tendre  naturelle).  The  epithet  natural  is  applied  to  it 
because  its  body  is  partly  composed  of  argillaceous  kaolin,  and  peg- 
matite (kaolin  caillouteux);  the  other  elements  are  bones  yielding 
phosphate  of  lime,  plastic  clay,  calcined  silica,  and  quartzose  sand. 
The  glaze  is  composed  of  borax,  minium,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  flint 
glass.  The  firing  of  the  biscuit  lasts  about  fifty  hours  ;  that  of  the  glaze 
seventeen  or  twenty.  Soft  English  porcelain  has  a  great  analogy  to 
fine  earthenware  ;  the  biscuits  of  Wedgwood,  qualified  as  stoneware, 
are  of  soft  paste  porcelain. 

The  ninth  order  comprises  artificially  soft  or  French  porcelain 
(porcelaine  tendre  artificielle).  This  porcelain  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious of  ceramic  inventions  ;  its  marly,  fine,  dense  paste,  in  texture 
almost  vitreous,  hard,  and  translucent,  is  completely  fusible  at  a  high 
temperature  ;  it  is  in  approaching  this  temperature  it  assumes  the 
charming  translucencc  which  has  given  it  its  generic  name,  although 
it  has  nothing  in  its  elements  in  common  with  Chinese  porcelain.     Its 
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vitreous,  transparent,  plumbiferous  glaze  is  very  hard  ;  it  is  a  glass 
composed  of  silica,  alkali,  and  lead.  It  is  laid  on  by  dipping  {arrosage). 
As  in  fine  earthenware,  it  is  first  fired  in  biscuit,  but  as  the  paste 
sometimes  passes  into  softening,  the  placing  of  the  pieces  in  the  seggars 
requires  the  most  minute  precaution,  and  some  require  placing  upon 
hollow  earthen  plaques,  called  renversoirs,  which  are  made  to  preserve 
the  form  of  the  pie(îes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  shrinkage 
{retraite  de  la  pâte)  consequent  upon  firing.  This  firing  requires 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  hours  ;  the  glaze  only  thirty. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  giving  the  characteristics  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  orders,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  decoration  which 
may  be  applied  to  porcelain.  This  question,  in  fact,  must  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  for  under  a  common  name,  the  three  classes  contain  very  difierent 
potteries.  There  is  also  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  colour 
of  the  porcelain  and  the  muffle  furnace  as  regards  hard  and  soft  porce- 
lain :  in  this  last,  colours  susceptible  of  supporting  the  porcelain  furnace 
would  be  classed  among  muffle  colours  if  it  were  a  question  of  haixi 
porcelain. 

Let  us  first  lay  down  this  essential  principle:  the  decorations  of 
translucent  hard  pottery  are  generally  placed  above  the  glaze;  they 
adhere  to  it  without  incorporating  themselves  ;  the  only  exceptions  are 
the  colours  de  grand  feu,  which  go  either  under  or  in  the  glaze,  and 
bear  without  alteration  the  temperature  of  140°  of  Wedgwood. 

The  glaze  of  the  soft  pastes  being,  on  the  contrary,  fusible  at  a  low 
temperature,  the  colours  incoi-porate  themselves  in  it,  and  assume  a 
softness  and  unctuousness  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  pottery  of  the 
seventh  order. 

We  will  not  speak  here  of  fluxes,  vitrifiable  substances  that  are 
added  to  metallic  oxides  and  to  metals  to  cause  them  to  adhere  to 
the  excipients  ;  these  are  questions  to  be  studied  in  special  works. 

The  colours  de  grand  feu  for  hard  porcelain  are  :  cobalt  blue, 
chrome  green,  the  browns  of  iron,  manganese,  and  chromate  of  iron, 
yellows  obtained  by  oxyde  of  titanium,  and  the  black  of  uranium.  One 
might  add  t.o  these  colours,  but  of  second  temperatures  for  soft  porce- 
lain, the  violets,  reds,  and  browns  of  manganese,  copper,  and  iron  which 
decorate  some  pieces  from  China. 

Enamel  colours  are  fired  at  a  temperature  of  which  the  maximum 
does  not  attain  the  degree  of  fusion  of  fine  silver  (300°  to  325°  of  the 
pyrometer)  ;  they  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft;  the  **  hard  "  glaze  at  a 
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much  higher  temperature  than  the  "  soft,"  or  colours  for  painting,  and 
they  can  receive  other  colours,  burnished  gilding  and  silvering. 

The  metals  used  to  enrich  porcelain  are  gold,  silver,  and  platina. 

Metallic  lustre  is  a  kind  of  decoration  in  which  the  colours,  often 
iridised,  participate  a  little  of  the  metallic  lustre,  or  in  which  the 
metals,  extremely  divided  and  laid  on  in  the  manner  of  colours, 
acquire  their  lustre  by  the  firing,  without  requiring  to  be  submitted  to 
the  process  of  burnishing. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
EGYFT. 

There  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  we  can  treat  upon  without 
first  turning  our  looks  towards  Egypt.  The  cradle  of  all  civilisations, 
this  singular  country  has  the  privilege  of  ruling  over  ages,  as  its 
monuments  overrule  all  known  architecture  by  their  imposing  masses. 

Nations  whose  annals  go  back  to  the  highest  antiquity,  have  they 
anything  to  oppose  to  the  wondrous  dates  inscribed  in  the  chronology  of 
the  Memphian  kings?  At  the  period  when  first  appear  the  fabulous 
heroes,  and  earliest  legislators  of  the  ancient  societies  of  the  extreme  East, 
Egypt,  firmly  seated  upon  the  basis  of  her  immutable  civilisation,  already 
counts  several  dynasties,  and  shows  in  the  aits  incontestable  master- 
pieces. It  will  suflSce  to  recall  the  statue  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1867,  representing  King  Schafra,  and  another,  carved 
in  wood,  of  Ramenkhepar,  an  honest  public  functionary,  of  meek 
and  gracious  countenance,  dating  3850  years  bsfore  the  Christian 
era.  This  last,  however,  is  the  work  of  the  first  empire;  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  an  art  seeking  above  all  the  exact  imitation  of  nature, 
and  more  occupied  in  the  form  than  in  the  thought  This  sensualistic 
school  continued  until  the  sixth  dynasty,  then,  after  an  eclipse  arising 
from  causes  unknown,  the  eleventh  dynasty  inaugurated  a  new  art,  of 
which  the  development  is  easily  arrived  at,  and  in  which  the  religions 
thought  pervades.  Unhappily,  this  thought,  at  first  beneficent,  and 
which  stamps  upon  the  works  it  inspires  that  grand  and  ideal 
character  to   which   the   sensualistic  school    cannot    attain,  ended    in 
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rendering  art  stationary  by  submitting  it  to  canon  law,  and  thence- 
forward arrested  the  march  of  progress. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  special  object  of  this  book  has  nothing 
in  common  with  these  high  philosophic  speculations.  We  must,  on  the 
contrary,  penetrate  ourselves. with  the  truths  acquired  for  science  by 
the  luminous  researches  of  our  Egyptologists,  in  order  to  understand 
the  singular  spectacle  offered  to  us  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
the  Louvre.  Contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  things,  it  is  not  among 
common  potteries  of  coarse  earth,  scarcely  decorated  with  lines  and 
squares  in  brown  tones,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  first  appearance  of 
Egyptian  ceramics.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  among  lovely  pieces  tinted 
with  turquoise  blue,  or  pale  green,  modelled  with  the  carefulness  of  a 
jewel,  and  sometimes  heightened  by  a  fine  enamel  work  ;  of  this  a 
proof  is  furnished  in  the  objects  found  in  the  tomb  of  Queen  Aah- 
Ilotep,  mother  of  Amasis,  and  contemporary  of  the  power  of  Joseph 
in  Egypt. 

And  redescending  from  this  distant  period  to  the  new  empire,  one 
constantly  remarks,  in  this  fine  pottery  styled  Egyptian  porcelain, 
the  expression  of  religious  sentiment  and  the  representation  of  the  most 
revered  symbols  ;  these  are  the  divinities  of  every  form,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  jewel  to  that  of  a  middling-sized  statuette.  There  is 
Pasht,  the  solar  goddess,  with  the  head  of  a  lioness;  and  Ba,  the 
sun  god,  with  the  head  of  a  sparrow-hawk, 
creators  of  the  yellow  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  races  ; 
Athor,  the  Pharaonic  Venus,  with  cow's  horns 
and  ears  of  the  same  animal  ;  Anubis,  with 
jackal's  head  (Fig.  1);  and  a  thousand  others, 
forms  borrowed  of  the  ape,  ram,  hippopotamus, 
vulture,  and  ibis,  wearing  on  their  heads  the 
pschenty  or  Egyptian  crown,  or  surmounted  by 
the  solar  disk. 

The  objects  modelled  with  tJie  greatest  care, 
and  for  which  the  artist  would  appear  to  have 
reserved  all  his  energy  and  his  personal  liberty, 
appear  to  be  certain  sacred  emblems  concealed 
under  a  real  form  ;  such  are  the  vulture,  symbol 
of  divine  maternity,  the  loyal  sparrow-hawk, 
fruits,  flowers  ;  the  nilometer,  eye  of  Horus,  &c. 
is'othing,  in  short,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  this  country,  where 
moral  and  philosophic  thought  seek  to  impose  themselves  under  every 
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form,  fMv\  to  jKnu^trat^  into  every  v\i\m.    When  llu*  iiotttT  oreatis  tho 

riinst  Bimple   Vîist\   Iip  takes  iiis  model  from  the   loiiif»,  sacred    flower 

of  tho  Nile,  wlut'li  symbolises  the  p^oddesa  of  the  north,  as  the  impynis 

phitit  i-epresenls   the  goddess  of  tlie  south;    bursary,  hemispheric   or 

hell-shaped,  this  vase  imitates  more  or,  less  completely  the  ^niceful 

MUtlmes  of  the  (Uvine  flower;  imder 

its   rounded    base   (tor    most  of    the 

Egyptian    vases    are    without    feet) 

we  tiud   imitated,  either  iu  relief  or 

gnived  iu  the  paste,  the  divisions  of 

the  calyx,  and  above  the  fleshy  [letals, 

with  their  hmi^ihîdinal   ril>s;    if  the 

Hiu'face  is  too  developed  to  admit  of 

this  exact  aud  minute  copy,  two  zoT»es 

su[*er posed   offer   reduced   figures   of 

the  flowers  symmetrically  alternat hi^% 

tlie  oue  expanled,  the  otliers  in  bud 

{¥\^,  2),     It  is  easy  to  î^how  tla-  im- 

l>ortaut  part  iissigned  to  a  plant  found 

in  all  Oriental  théogonie.^.     Primitiv** 

n^lij^âoni^,    pure   as  they    may    W^   in 

spirit,  cannot  fail  of  n fleeting  a  kind  of  pantheism.     Framed  to  speak 

to  the   uncultivated  masses,  they  symbolise   everything  in   order  to 

carry  back  the  thought  from  the  outward   aud  nianifest  form  to  the 

produeiug  cause,  the  symbol  to  the  thing  symljolised. 

Such  is  Egypt  as  a  whole.  At  the  Bummit  of  its  Pantheon  soars  an 
only  God  ;  immortal,  uncreated,  invisible,  and  concealed  in  the  in- 
accessible depths  of  His  essence,  He  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
He  ninde  all  tluit  is  made»  and  nothing  has  been  made  without  Him, 
Yet  He  has  agents  who  are  His  own  attributes  pei^souified,  aud  who 
become  so  many  gods  under  visible  forms,  inferior  divinities,  limited  in 
their  parts,  although  partietpating  in  all  His  characteristic  properties. 
'*Thus,"  says  Jambliciis,  "  the  Egyptian  God,  w lien  can!sidt*red  as  that 
secret  force  which  brings  all  things  to  liglit,  is  called  Ammon  ;  when 
he  is  the  intelligent  spirit  which  eompriî^es  all  intelligence,  he  is 
Emeth;  when  it  is  he  who  accomplishes  every thirtg  with  art  and  truth, 
he  is  called  I'luha  ;  aud  lastly,  when  he  is  the  good  and  beneficent  god, 
they  name  him  Osiris,''  The  lotus,  placed  in  tlie  hand  of  tlie  divinities, 
upon  their  head-dress  and  their  seat,  is  the  homage  rendered  to  the 
beneficent  eflect  of  the  waters  anrl  the  sun  upon  the  shnnhering  earth  ; 
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it  is  tlie  symbolisation  of  the  annual  evolution  of  the  seasons,  causing 
generations  to  succeed  generations,  and  recalling  life  where  appeared  to 
be  the  immobility  of  death. 

A  representation  not  less  frequent  than  that  of  the  lotus  is  the 
searabœus  or  sacred  ateuchus,  attribute  of  Phtha  and  the  symbol  of 
creation.  One  would  naturally  wonder  how  an  insect  which  everyone 
views  with  disgust,  and  of  which  the  vulgar  name  can  scarcely  be  given, 
could  have  become  an  object  of  worship  to  the  priests  of  Memphis.  It 
is  because  they  discovered  in  the  habits  of  the  scarabaeus  wonderful 
symbolic  details.  Upon  sandy  hills  they  saw  it  penetrate  into  animal 
excrements,  and  select  a  fitting  mass,  which  it  kneads  into  a  ball,  after 
having  deposited  in  it  its  egg,  and  then  draws  it  between  its  hind 
feet  until  the  heat  has  hardened  its  surface  ;  then  it  hides  its  ball  in  the 
sand,  leaving  it  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun  ;  within  it  takes  place  the  birth 
and  transformation  of  the  larva,  which,  later,  a  perfect  insect,  will  go 
out  to  accomplish  in  its  turn  the  work  of  reproduction.  The  searabœus, 
therefore,  imitates  in  miniature  the  work  of  the  creator.  The  ball  con- 
taining tlie  egg  is  the  earth,  animated  by  the  vital  germ,  and  under- 
going, under  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat,  its  natural  evolution. 
There  is  a  connection  between  the  creator  and  the  work  produced,  and 
tliis  connection  has  sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure  insect  to  the  rank  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  symbols  ;  it  represents  Phtha  himself,  the  creator 
of  the  stars  ;  he  who  has  developed  the  fruitful  thought  of  the  supreme 
god.  Under  the  name  of  liheper  (creator)  the  searabœus  was  given 
to  the  fioldiei-s  in  exchange  for  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  worn  by  them 
as  a  finger-ring. 

When  we  find  it  with  its  wings   extended  (Fig.  3)  it  is  a  funereal 

Fig.  H. 
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ornament;  and  h  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  eternal  revival  of  the  sun, 
whicli  each  morning,  having   overcome  darkness  and  evil,  reappears 
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radiant  in  the  eastern  horizon  ;  thus  the  soul,  purified  by  the  passage 
through  death,  will  be  reborn  to  shine  for  ever  in  life  eternal. 

One  might  suppose  the  sun  itself  to  have  been  the  object  of  direct 
worship,  seeing  the  winged  disk  under  which  rise  the  two  serpents 
urœus,  royal  symbols  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  ;  but  if  this  emblem 
figures  on  the  thresholds  of  the  temples,  on  the  funereal  and  votive 
monuments,  and  even  upon  the  vestments  of  the  priests  and  kings,  it  is 
because  it  is  the  attribute  of  him  to  whom  men  address  ardent  and 
poetic  prayers  in  the  style  of  the  following:  "Glory  to  thee,  Ra,  in  thy 
morning  shining  !  Tmou,  in  thy  setting  !  I  adore  thy  divinity  in  every 
season,  under  all  its  divers  names.  .  .  .  The  father  of  mankind,  who 
illumines  the  world  with  his  love  ;  may  he  grant  me  to  be  shining  in 
heaven,  powerful  in  the  world,  and  to  contemplate  every  day  the  face 
of  tlie  sun.  Thou  illuminest,  thou  shinest,  appearing  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  gods.'* 

Studied  in  this  elevated  point  of  view,  all  these  representations  in 
silicious  earth  become  interesting.  If  Thotli,  the  Mercury  of  Egypt, 
revealer  of  the  sciences,  the  divine  reason  which  ordains,  appears  to  us 
with  the  head  of  an  ibis,  although  he  has  for  symbol  the  cynocephahis, 
the  ibis  itself,  destroyer  of  noxious  reptiles,  could  not  rest  indifferent  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  venomous  serpents  multiply  so 
abundantly.  The  jackal,  the  vulture,  these  agents  of  the  Egyptian 
police,  who,  by  causing  dead  animals  to  disappear,  prevent  pestilential 
miasmas  from  pervading  the  air,  ought  they  to  pass  unperceived  by 
those  whom  they  liave  the  providential  mission  to  protect?  Un- 
doubtedly, the  custom  of  honouring  and  giving  divine  worship  to 
useful  beings  announces  the  infancy  of  the  mind.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing touching  in  this  indirect  homage  rendered  to  the  foresight  of  the 
Giver  of  all  things.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  jackal  was  the 
emblem  of  Anubis,  guardian  of  the  tombs  ;  that  the  vulture  was  regarded 
among  tlie  ancients  as  female,  and  to  produce  spontaneously,  which 
made  her  a  symbol  of  maternity  ;  therefore  they  represented  Souvan,the 
mother  above  all,  by  a  woman  with  a  vulture's  head. 

The  Egyptian  terra-cottas  all  come  from  the  excavations  made 
among  the  tombs,  and  are  constantly  found  with  the  most  precious  works 
of  glass-making,  enamels,  and  jewels  ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  admitted 
that  they  occupied  an  important  rank  in  the  esteem  of  the  higlier 
classes  of  society.  The  fine  pottery  of  wliich  we  most  specially  speak  is 
comix)sed  of  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  silica  ;  its  paste  is  pure,  close,  dense, 
and  fitted  to  preserve  the  finest  reliefs,  the  most  delicate  impressions. 
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OVIFOIIM    IMTriLK   (MUSKUM 
OF  THE   LOU  vue). 


It  is  most  ofteu  covered  with  a  thin  glaze,  coloured  by  oxides  of  copper, 
sky  blue,  or  pale  green  ;  sometimes  the  paste  itself  is  coloured,  but 
it  is  more  ofteu  white.  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  pottery  ?  It  is  not  a  porcelain,  for  it  wants 
its  translucency.  Neither  is  it  an  earthenware. 
It  holds  a  middle  place  between  porcelain  and 
stoneware,  and  resists  without  fusing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hard  porcelain  kiln,  the  highest  of 
all.  If  their  general  colouring  appears  at  first 
uniform,  it  must  be  attributed  to  certiun  symbolic 
rules  rather  than  to  the  incapacity  of  ancient 
artists,  whom  Brongniart  accuses  of  inexperience. 
One  finds,  in  fac^t,  in  the  rich  series  of  the  Louvre, 
pieces  with  white  glaze,  heightened  with  patterns 
incruste  1  or  painted  in  black,  blue,  dark  violet, 
green,  and  even  red;  the  green  and  the  copper 
blue  blend  with  cobalt  blue,  black,  brown,  violet 
of  manganese,  white  and  yellow.  What  proves 
besides,  with  what  certainty  the  i)otters  operated  these  combinations, 
is  that  we  meet  with  Egyptian  porcelains  where  the  diverse  tints 
Kitr.  r».  occupy  very  confined  spaces  and  contrast 

strongly  the  one  with  the  other;  a  blue 
statuette  has  the  face  coloured  with 
golden  yellow  ;  dark  blue  bracelets  bear 
upon  their  surface  hieroglyphics  reserved 
in  sky  blue,  or  vice  versa.  Sometimes  the 
object  to  bo  decorated  has  been  eiigraVed  ;  then  a  bright  enamel  has 
filled  the  cavities  to  a  level  of  the  surface  or  to  pass  beyond  it  slightly. 
Here,  then,  is  complete  science,  consummate  experience,  and  precision 
of  execution. 

With  regard  to  tlie  form  of  vases  properly  so  called,  they  are 
essentially  refined;  oviform  long-necked  bottles  (Fig.  4);  graceful 
lenticular  phials  with  royal  cartouches  (Figs.  6  and  7);  cruciform  boxes 
ornamented  with  the  lotus  (Figs.  5  and  8)  ;  lamp-i  (Figs.  9  and  10),  cups, 
and  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  paintings  of  the  tombs,  many  other 
forms,  as  complicated  as  tliey  are  elegant,  would  have  been  made  at 
certain  epoclis,  an<l  the  use  of  vases  would  have  been  as  multiplied  in 
civil  as  in  religious  life. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  able  to  distinguisli  three  ages  in  the 
objects  of  silicious  earth  ;    remote  high  antiquity  furnishes  in  genenU 
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enamelled  earthenwares  and  of  our  soft  porcelains  ;  the  glazed  terra- 
cotta, soon  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  was  carried 
by  their  commerce  into  all  the  civih'sed  countries,  and  destined  to 
enthrone  itself  for  centuries  among  us,  and  to  survive  even  the  discovery 
and  the  revival  of  hard  paste  potteries,  more  beautiful  and  of  greater 
us(»fulno8s. 

Fig.  10. 
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•  CHAPTER  II. 

THJS:  nOLY  LAND—JDDJEA, 

The  history  of  Egypt  unites  itself  intimately  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  reader  would  not  forgive  us  if  we  neglected  a  nation  of 
whom  the  sacred  books  consecrate  the  memory,  now  that  we  have  just 
occupied  ourselves  with  its  persecutors. 

A  pastoral  and  nomadic  nation,  the  numerous  descendants  of  Abraham 
would  more  naturally  direct  their  attention  to  agrarian  industries  than 
to  the  arts  of  the  imagination.  If  the  Bible  did  not  show  it,  one  would 
guess  it  in  reminding  oneself  that  an  invasion  of  shepherds  nearly 
destroyed  Egypt,  and  repressed  for  sevei-al  centuries  the  impulse  of 
art  and  civilisation;  these  only  resumed  their  progress  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  strangers  under  the  i-eign  of  Amasis. 

We  have  not,  therefore,  to  seek  if  there  had  been  a  Hebrew  art 
before  the  period  of  the  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the  Egyptians  ;  it  is 
after  the  persecution  and  deliverance  that  true  civilisation  was  esta- 
blished in  Judœa. 

Called  by  Joseph  to  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Hebrews  were 
at  first  well  received,  and  were  able  to  initiate  themselves  promptly  in 
the  habits  of  an  advanced  civilisation  ;  but  when  this  powerful  minister 
died,  when  his  benefits  began  to  disappear  from  the  memory  of  men, 
the  new  comers  were  only  regarded  as  invaders  ;  they  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  the  sacred  books  show  us  them  making  bricks  and  working 
at  the  construction  of  the  city  of  Rameses.  The  Almighty  raised  them 
up  an  avenger  in  the  person  of  Moses  ;  he  encouraged  their  complaints, 
defended  them  against  their  aggressors,  and,  having  slain  an  Egyptian, 
fled  into  exile  to  escape  the  anger  of  King  Menephtah,  son  of  Rameses  II. 

c  2 
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At  the  deatli  of  this  monarch,  and  during  the  troubles  which 
followed  his  reign,  Moses  returaed  and  began  an  open  warfare  which 
ended  by  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  (b.c.  1491). 

The  rest  is  known:  the  long  wandering  in  the  Desert,  and  the 
incessant  complaints  with  which  the  delivered  people  assailed  their 
liberator.  But  that  which  one  ought  to  remark  is  the  deep  impres.sion 
the  contact  of  less  tlian  a  century  witli  people  of  a  different  religion 
had  left  on  the  hearts  of  this  primitive  nation.  The  pantheistic 
semblance  of  the  Egyptian  belief  was  translated  by  them  into  the 
grossest  idolatry.  When  Moses  went  up  into  Sinai  to  receive  the  law, 
the  first  precept  of  which  was  *'  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  , 
me,"  he  found,  on  going  down  from  the  mountain,  a  people  intoxicated, 
dancing  round  a  golden  calf  that  they  had  set  up  for  idol,  in  unconscious 
remembrance  of  the  honour  rendered  to  the  mystic  figure  of  Apis. 

Thus  one  must  admit  à 'priori  tliat  Hebrew  ail  was  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Egyptian  stock  modified  in  this  sense,  that  all  figuration  must  be 
avoided  which  could  lend  itself  to  idolatry  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image." 

And  yet  this  proscription  of  images  is  rather  the  act  of  the  legislator 
than  of  the  Almighty  himself,  since  the  ark  was,  according  to  Divine 
command,  to  be  guarded  by  the  figures  of  seraphim,  and  the  censer  of 
purification  was  supported  by  oxen. 

A  precious  fragment,  gathered  in  Judaea  and  preserved  in  the 
Louvre,  proves  that  the  pottery  of  the  Jews  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  the  same  silicious  earth,  enamelled  in  blue,  which  furnished 
amphoraB  and  cups,  ribbed  phials  and  lamps.  If  these  evidences  are 
more  rare  than  anywhere  else,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  luxurious 
tendencies  of  the  Israelites,  who,  in  every  age,  sought  the  precious 
metals,  gems,  jewels,  and  vases  of  value.  It  was  witli  the  earrings  and 
bracelets  of  their  women  and  their  children  that  they  formed  the 
golden  calf.  It  was  with  similar  offerings  that  Moses,  at  a  later  period, 
found  means  of  setting  up  the  tabernacle,  of  making  the  ark,  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  and  various  utensils  for  religious  use,  of  which 
the  making  was  confided  to  the  talent  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  the 
artists  designated  by  the  Almighty  and  filled  with  His  wisdom.  Not- 
withstanding the  calamities  that  befell  the  Jewish  natîon,  a  taste  for  the 
precious  metals  has  always  been  retained.  Marangoni  relates  that  when 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and 
rebuild  the  Temple,  he  restored  to  them  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
carried  away   by  Nebuchadnezzar,   and    which,   according    to    Ezra, 
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amounted  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  four  hundred,  among  which 
were  thirty  phials  of  gold  and  one  thousand  of  silver,  twenty-nine 
knives  for  sacrifice,  four  hundi'ed  and  ten  silver  cups,  and  one  thousand 
other  vessels. 

Although  this  only  relates  to  things  consecrated  to  religious  uses,  yet 
it  is  diflBcult  to  admit  that  a  people  so  given  to  the  works  of  the  gold- 
smith had  turned  its  attention  to  the  humble  productions  of  the  potter's 
art.  The  mission  of  the  potters  would  rather  have  been  to  meet  the 
daily  requirements  of  the  masses,  and  those  works  which  were  not  art 
have  necessarily  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time.  Let  us  therefore 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  some  choicer  fragments  escaped  from 
the  common  fate  permit  us  to  judge  of  the  material,  to  recognise  the 
form  and  style,  and  to  assimilate  A^ith  certainty  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  schools. 

The  words  of  the  Bible,  strengthened  by  the  monuments  collected  in 
Judœa  by  the  learned  M.  de  Saulcy,  prove  that  bells,  with  pomegranates 
and  grapes,  and  other  subjects  borrowed  from  the  vegetable  world, 
formed  the  basis  of  Hebrew  ornamentation;  they  desired  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  Egyptian  nation,  and  withdrew  from 
idolatrous  symbolism,  condemned  by  hieratic  law.  Judaea  then  is  the 
true  cradle  of  the  iconoclastic  movement,  and  the  rule  adopted  by  this 
shepherd  people,  transmitted,  no  doubt,  to  neighbouring  nations,  and 
rendered  still  more  strict  by  the  creation  of  Islamism,  became  later  the 
basis  of  Arabian  art,  and  the  cause  of  its  exuberant  omttment. 
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BOOK    II. 

EXTREME    EAST. 

CHAPTER  L 

Section  1.—Theogony— Symbols. 

The  study  of  this  great  empire,  lost,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
has  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  and  still  presents  great  difficulties. 
When  Marco  Polo's  lively  and  truthful  narrative  appeared,  it  excited 
great  incredulity  ;  when  our  missionaries  succeeded  not  only  in  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  also  in  gaining  the  favour  of 
the  sovereign,  they  sought  to  enlighten  us  by  their  publications  ;  they 
did  more,  they  sent  us  over  the  most  precious  works  of  art^  those 
marvellous  porcelains,  from  that  time  so  ardently  collected,  lacquer 
work,  and  furniture  in  carved  wood,  sculptured  with  heroes  and  divinities. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  seventeenth  century  still  viewed  the  Chinese 
in  a  grotesque  light,  and  created  with  the  most  ridiculous  complacency  an 
ideal  portrait  of  this  people,  who  have  so  faithfully  painted  themselves 
in  their  own  works  in  the  possession  of  every  collector. 

Now,  they  will  say,  we  are  no  longer  in  darkness,  the  light  of  truth 
shines  on  the  extreme  East  ;  China  is  opened — yes,  opened  by  violence. 
This  country,  so  proud  of  its  civilisation,  has  found  herself  forced  to 
lower  her  barriers  before  our  cannon  ;  but  she  will  not  take  the  less 
precautions  to  avoid  moral  contact  with  the  barbarians  she  fears.  She 
will  conceal  from  us  her  manners,  hide  her  laws,  and  confine  her  relations 
to  what  the  treaty  exacts,  and  nothing  more. 

Thus,  what  have  we  learned  ?     What  have  we  seen  ? 

Many  have  gontî  thither  without   preparation,  without   any  fixed 
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object,  impelled  by  vulgar  curiosity  ;  most  have  returned  without 
information,  hastening  to  present  to  the  public  contradictory  and 
fantastic  appreciations,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  all 
criterion  by  which  to  form  a  judgment,  and  each  individually  modifying 
his  impressions  according  to  the  nature  of  his  education  and  his  tem- 
perament. Therefore  we  derive  nothing  new,  nothing  sure,  as 
regards  China  ;  and  what  we  can  best  do  to  endeavour  to  know  it,  is 
to  depend  upon  old  writers,  the  written  history  of  China  being  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world. 

Certainly  we  do  not  go  with  some  authors,  who  make  the  period  of 
Pwan-Koo,  the  first  man,  the  Chinese  Adam,  ninety-six  millions  of 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Disposer  of  the  universe,  this  almost 
divine  being  had  to  divide  the  heavens  from  the  earth,  and  find  upon 
the  latter  a  corner  in  which  to  establish  himself,  disputing  it  with  the 
elements.  After  him  came  beings  with  the  body  of  a  serpent,  the 
head  of  a  dragon  with  a  girl's  face,  and  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  ;  dragons  with 
human  faces,  &c.  It  is  at  the  end  of  these  extravagant  creatures  that 
mythologists  place  the  appearance  of  man  such  as  we  know  him,  and 
the  accession  of  Fou-Hi,  who,  b.c.  3468,  traced  the  Pa-Kwa  or  eight 
diagrams  of  Fo,  gave  rules  to  music,  established  laws,  instituted  marriage, 
and,  in  short,  laid  the  basis  of  social  order. 

.  In  the  year  2698  appeared  Hoang-ti,  a  still  more  remarkably  civilising 
prince;  under  his  reign  the  mariner's  compass,  the  sphere,  and  the 
calendar  were  invented,  as  well  as  ships  and  navigation  ;  money  replaced 
exchange  in  kind  ;  a  tribunal  appointed  to  write  history  was  instituted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  appointed  to_mark  periods; 
"  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  came  to  enlighten  the  world, 
and  foreigners,  affected  at  the  sight  of  such  wonders,  rendered  homage 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  Empire  of  the  Middle." 

Heaven  could  not  fail  to  reward  such  great  services.  The  end  of 
Hoang-ti  is  thus  related  in  the  Chou-King  :  One  day  the  emperor,  sur- 
rounded by  his  ministers,  was  thinking  over  the  things  which  had  been 
done,  when  an  immense  dragon,  descending  from  the  clouds,  alighted  at 
his  feet  ;  the  sovereign  and  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  labours 
seated  themselves  upon  the  back  of  the  sacred  animal,  who  flew  up 
with  them  into  the  heavens.  Some  ambitious  courtiers,  trying  to 
associate  themselves  in  this  glorious  apotheosis,  seized  the  beards  of  the 
dragon  ;  but  these  appendages  snapped,  and  precipitated  those  who 
had  hung  on  to  them.  Hoang-ti,  touched  with  pity,  bent  forward, 
and  his  bow  fell.      This  relic   has  been   carefully  preserved,  and  on 
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certain  days  of  the  year,  the  pions  repair  to  the  temple  to  do  him 
honour. 

lliefje  fable.s  mingled  with  historic  facts,  have  one  touching  side, 
they  show  in  the  Chinese  people  a  deep  intelligence,  and  a  wholesome 
appreciation  of  the  serrices  rendered  to  them  by  illustrious  men. 
Destitute  of  spiritualit^m,  with  vague  and  imperfect  notions  of  the 
Divinity,  and  an  idea  still  more  obscure  of  the  soul  and  of  the  end  of 
man,  this  singular  people  could  not  do  Ijetter  than  to  place  in  heaven  its 
fir»t  legislators,  its  great  philosophers  and  its  inventors  of  things  really 
iis<.*rul.  Loui-tsfMi,  wife  of  Hoang-ti,  taught  the  ladies  about  her  the 
art  of  rearing  the  silk- worm,  of  spinning  the  cocoons,  and  weaving  the 
silk  into  a  tissue  fittfid  for  clothing  ;  in  time,  this  industry  became  one 
of  the  chief  sr^urces  of  prosjierity  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  Choii- 
King  was  then  written,  and  it  was  too  late  to  associate  Iioui-tseu  in  the 
triumph  of  her  royal  spouse,  she  was  therefore  classed  among  the  genii, 
and  is  still  honoured  under  the  name  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  mulberry  trees 
and  of  silkwonns." 

We  have  just  stated  that,  like  most  primitive  religions,  the  Chinese 
tlieogony  is  confused  and  difficult  to  apprehend.  It  admits,  first,  of 
two  principles,  the  yang  and  the  yn  (Fig.  11), 
the  one  active,  the  other  passive.  The  yang^ 
creative  force,  matter  in  motion,  has  under  its 
dependence  heaven,  and  all  that  is  male  and 
noble.  The  yn,  inert  matter,  plastic,  the  female 
principle,  rules  the  earth  and  the  inferior  animals  ; 
Ti,  the  8i)irit  of  heaven,  Che,  the  spirit  of  earth 
who  presides  at  all  its  productions,  constitute 
then,  in  fact,  two  divinities  corresponding  to  the 
two  principles,  and  although  there  is  question  of 
a  Chang-ti,  a  supreme  being  little  defined,  we 
see  in  this  being  only  a  superior  deity  in 
the  celestial  liierarcliy,  and  not  a  sole,  omnipotent 
creator.  The  Chinese  religion  is  therefore  nothing 
but  an  extravagant  pantheism  which  recognises 
and  invokes  the  gods  of  thunder,  rain,  wind,  and  clouds;  protecting 
spirits  of  seeds,  trees,  and  flowers;  eight  immortals;  three  stewards  and 
five  emperors  of  heaven,  independent  of  the  ching  or  saints,  that 
is  to  say,  legislators,  philosophers,  and  poets. 

Furthei-,  this  religion  divides  itself  into  two  very  distinct  branches, 
each  founded  by  an  illustrious  individuality.     Let  us  first  speak  of  Lao- 
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tsew,  and  of  the  fabulous  legends  spread  about  his  birth.    The  father  of 

the  philosopher  was  only  a  jwor  couutiyman,  who  remaineil  single  until 

the  age  of  seventy  ;  he  man-îed  at  last  a  woman  of  forty,  who  conceived 

Lumler  the  influence  of  a  great  falling  star  ;    she  remained  prej^ant 

rBightyK)ne  years,  and  the  master  whom  she  served,  tired  of  a  prodigy  so 

prejudicial  to  his  interests,  expelled  lier  without  pity*     As  she  was 

wandering  in  the  country  she  reposed  under  a  plum-tree,  and  brought 

into  the  world  a  son  whose  hair  and  eyebrows  were  white  ;  the  people, 

struck  with  the  fact,  designated  the  new-bom  child  by  the  name  of 

^Lao-tseu,  which  signifies  old  man  chilth 

This  is  the  mythic  account»  In  reality  our  Chinese  is  quite 
Another  l>eing;  living  in  the  seventeenth  century  before  Christ,  when 
disorder  reigned  in  China,  he  took  reluge  in  the  simple  and  retired  life 
of  a  learned  man.  Ho  studied  long  the  works  of  the  sages  of  antiquityi 
and  appears  even  to  have  gone  to  India  to  initiate  himself  in  the 
doctrines  of  Buddha;  from  the  meditations  of  these  abstract  theories 
issued  the  celt^brated  treatise  adled  *  Tao-te-king,*  the  book  of 
supreme  reason  and  virtue*  In  the  state  of  social  dissolution  in  which 
the  empire  then  was,  such  a  work  may  have  been  of  good  service,  if  it 
had  not  been  too  ideal,  and  if  his  precepts 
had  not  led  men  to  ascetic  and  solitary  ^*^'  ^^ 

contemplation  rather  than  to  social  re- 
sponsibility. 

Hence  the  book  became  the  basis  uf 
an  absurd  religion,  the  followers  of  which, 
called  Tao-8se,  fell  into  the  most  extm- 
vagant  reveries*  Magic,  the  search  after 
the  dritik  of  immortality,  iu  trod  need 
themselves  into  the  practice  of  the  Tao, 
and  obscured   its  morals.     The  deified  11017  '^   l\i 

author  of  the  bo<)k  was  considered  as  ^^^HHb^ift  ll^\1 
anterior  to  the  created  world,  and  to  have 
contributed  towards  accomplishing  its 
destinies.  It  is  as  such,  that  is  in  the 
state  of  Chang-ti  or  supreme  God,  that 
pottery  most  often  exhibits  him  ;  some- 
times he  will  be  represented  under  the  chu)u-lao,  the  god  of  LowoEvrrv. 
simple  form  of  Cheou-lao,  the  God  of 

longevity  (Fig.  12).    In  every  case  he  appears  gentle  atid  smiling,  his 
venerable  head,  monstrously  high  on  the  upper  part^  with  white  hair 
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mmX  (;yt;hrfmn;  monuUA  or  l^e^iung  npoo  a  dag,  be  «ill  ofteo  hold 
in  lifH  hand  tho  fruit  of  the  fahckms  tre^,  Fân-Uo,  which  blossoms 
ovffry  tlirer;  thousand  years,  and  ocJr  rields  hs  peaches  three  thousantl 
yaar»  fxher.  If  he  is  fenrroacded  bj  mushrooms,  limç4thjff  which 
give  immortality,  and  wears  a  yellov  robe,  be  will  be  recognised 
as  the  supreme  dijfposer  of  earthly  tbiikgs  and  the  eternal  mler  of  the 

h.C.  551,  that  is  about  lialf  a  centnry  after  Leo-tseu,  Confucius,  or 
rather  Koung-tseu,  the  real  legislator  of  the  empire  of  the  Middle,  was 
l>om*  Struck,  like  his  pre^leoessor,  with  the  moral  disorder  of  the 
musses,  he  applie^I  himself  to  making  men  better  by  bringing  them 
bar;k  to  the  observation  of  ancient  customs,  by  codifying  the  laws  an«l 
reviving  the  remembrance  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  His  virtues 
grouper]  around  him  many  disciples,  his  doctrines  spread  with  his 
reputation,  and  he  l>ecame,  notwithstanding  his  modesty,  head  of  the 
CliincHTj  religion.  In  truth,  Eoung-tseu  shows  himself  very  reserved  in 
liis  Hpiritualijsm  ;  he  directs  the  homage  of  men  less  to  the  Divinity  itself 
t]ian  to  the  manifestation  of  his  power.  The  renewal  of  the  seasons  ; 
tlio  return  of  the  sun  with  its  vivifying  power  in  spring  ;  the  fecundation 
of  the  earth  ;  the  harvest  ;  these  are  his  chief  religious  festivals.  The 
otliors,  more  frequent,  have  for  object  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
virtuouH  emperors,  great  philosophers,  and  other  leiiefactors  of  hu- 
manity; jKinetrated  besides  with  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the 
(vhiriCHo  nation,  he  seeks  to  obviate  them  by  placing  a  respect  for  family 
ties  among  the  first  of  social  duties.  He  finds  at  the  same  time  a  means 
to  unite  the  past  and  the  present,  the  infim'te  and  the  visible  world,  by 
creating  this  worship  of  their  ancestors,  now  so  firmly  rooted  in  the 
masses,  and  which  has  been  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
(yhristianity  in  China,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  having  considered  it 
as  a  real  idolatry. 

Thcîse  then  are  the  two  religions,  or  rather  the  two  religious  sects,  that 
exist  in  the  Celestial  Empire;  the  first  speculative, and  lending  itself, in 
dt^fuult  of  a  spiritual  basis,  to  all  the  extravagances  of  superstition; 
the  other  purely  philosophic,  and  condemning  its  followers,  through 
(»xaggerat(Kl  respect  for  tradition,  to  leave  things  as  they  found  them,  and 
to  ontf;rtain  a  horror  of  progress.  There  is  a  third  mixed  up  with  it 
latf^r,  Buddhism,  of  which  the  abstract  principles,  adopted  in  part  by 
lja()-tH<'U,  (H»rtainly  known  by  Confucius,  have  acquired  a  notable 
importance  in  China. 

From  a  mixture  of  these  doctrines  arises  a  singular  iconography, 
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diffiealt  to  explain,  and  which  haa  often  occasioned  the  roost  extra- 
ordinary assumptions*  The  figure  of  Confucius,  either  sitting  or  standing 
in  a  tranquil  uttitudi»,  attired  with  the  cap  of  the  man  of  letters  and 
holding  either  a  inanuHcrijvt  roll  or  the  scej^tre  of  good  fortune,  rfinidd 
enter  into  the  list  of  portraits  ;  he  in,  like  Buddha  (l^ig.  13),  the  personi* 
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Fig.  14. 
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ifeatiun  of  Indian  philosophy.  Eut  there  are  real  divinities  of  which  the 
character  reuiains  undetermined  ;  such  as  Kuan-in  (Fig.  14),  a  graceful 
veiled  female  with  downcast  eyes,  sometimes  sitting  and  holding  the 
Bùw-chou  (rosary),  at  others^  standing,  carrying  a  child  and  leaning  upon 
a  stag  or  the  sacred  binl  Our  ruissionuries  first  designated  her  as  the 
Cliiueso  virgin,  but  finding  her  mounted  upon  a  lotus,  her  breast 
iraprinteii  with  the  sign  swastika  rp,  which  denotes  salvation  and  gives 
a  religious  consecratiou  to  everything  marked  with  it,  we  must  re* 
cognize  it  as  a  Buddhie  configuration,  Kuan-in  is  one  of  those 
symbolic  and  hermaphrodite  divinities  that  we  identify  sometimes  with 
the  sun,  sometimes  with  God,  supreme  and  creator.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  Indian  swastika^  called  by  the  Chinese  ^^  wan-he^* — the  ten 
thousand  tilings,  the  creation. 

Another   god,   purely   Chinese,   for    he    is    the    personification    of 

•  sensualism,  is  Pou-tai  (Fig,  15)  ;  corpulent»  his  chest  uncovered,  mounted 

on  or  leatïing  upon  the  wine-skin  which  holds  his  terrestrial  goods;  his 

face,  with  half   closed  eyes,   beaming    with  an  etenial   laugh.      This 

mass,  renderetl  more  heavy  by  gootl  living  and  indiilerence,  the  old 
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travellers  brought  over  under  the  name  of  Pou-sa — **the  god."  It  is  that 
of  contentment,  and  one  must  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  Chinese  notions 
to  admit  it  under  this  denomination.  In  the  Celestial  Empire,  a 
functionary  claims  so  much  the  more  merit  as  his  robust  corpulence 
the  better  fills  the  ann-chair  in  which  he  is  appointed  to  sit.  Pou-tai 
has  been  considered  by  some  travellers  as  the  god  of  porcelain. 

Fig.  15. 


POU-TAI,   GOD  OF  CONTENTMENT. 


We  might  increase  the  Chinese  pantheon  by  describing  the  God  of 
War,  with  his  prominent  belly,  red  and  threatening  face,  his  lance  vntli 
cutting  edge  ;  the  Goddess  of  the  Talents,  who  lets  fall  pearls,  and  a 
thousand  other  secondary  divinities  who  preside  over  the  birth  of  plants 
and  the  principal  phenomena  of  nature.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  them  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages. 

Let  us  approach  other  symbolic  configurations  which  are  closely 
united  with  the  Chinese  religion.  The  first  men  of  the  Hundred 
Families,  as  history  styles  the  ancient  nation,  were  they  eye-witnesses 
of  the  last  convulsions  of  the  globe  ?  will  they  have  seen  the  monstrous 
reptiles,  the  incredible  animals  of  which  Cuvier  has  restored  to  us  the 
image  from  their  fossil  remains?  One  would  almost  be  tempted  to 
affirm  it  on  examining  their  dragons.  Gigantic  saurians  with  four 
members  armed  with  powerful  claws,  and  terminated  by  a  frightful 
head,  scaly  and  strongly  toothed.  They  distinguish  several  ;  the  Long, 
dragon  of  heaven,  a  being  especially  sacred  ;  the  Kau,  dragon  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  Li,  dragon  of  the  sea.  The  dictionary  of  Khan-hy 
contains,  at  the  word  "Long,"  the  following  description:  "It  is  the 
largest  of  reptiles  with  feet  and  scales;  it  can  make  itself  dark  or 
luminous,  subtile  and  thin,  or  heavy  and  thick  ;  can  shorten  or  lengthen 
itself  at  pleasure.  In  the  spring  it  rises  to  the  skies,  in  the  autumn  it 
plunges  into  the  water.      There   are   the  scaly  dragon,  the   winged 
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dragon,  the  horned  and  the  hornless  dragons,  and  the  dragon  rolled 
within  itseir  whicli  has  not  yet  taken  its  flight  into  the  upper  regions." 

The  Chinese  give  to  several  immortals  the  figure  of  the  dragon  ;  the 
apparition  of  this  supernatural  being  only  takes  place,  according  to  the 
Chou-King,  under  extraordinary  cicumstances,  such  as  the  birtli  of  a 
great  emperor,  the  beginning  of  a  reign  propitious  to  men  ;  then  the 
dragon  flies  through  the  air,  frequents  the  palaces  and  temples,  and 
appears  to  the  philosophers. 

The  Ky-lin  is  also  an  animal  foretelling  good  ;  its  body  is  covered 

with  scales,  its  branched  head  resembles  that  of  the  dragon  ;  its  four 

delicate  feet  are  terminated  by  cloven  hoofs  resembling  those  of  a  stag  ; 

.  it  is  so  gentle  and  benevolent,  notwithstanding  its  formidable  aspect, 

that  it  avoids,  in  its  light  step,  to  tread  under  foot  the  smallest  worm. 

The  Dog  of  Po,  or  of  the  Corea,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  preceding  fabulous  being,  has  his  feet  armed  with  claws,  a 
grinning  face  with  sharp  teeth,  and  a  curly  mane  ;  its  general  aspect 
would  cause  it  to  be  taken  for  a  lion  modified  by  oriental  fancy.  Old 
curiosity  hunters  called  it  a  chimera.  The  Dog  of  Fo  is  the  habitual 
defender  of  the  thresholds  of  temples  and  of  the  Buddhic  altars  ;  it  is 
very  often  represented. 

The  Sacred  Horse.  History  relates  that  at  the  moment  Fou  hi  was 
seeking  to  combine  the  characters  proper  to  express  the  various  forms 
of  matter  and  the  relation  between  things  physical  and  intellectual,  a 
wonderful  horse  came  out  of  the  river,  bearing  upon  his  back  certain 
signs,  of  which  the  philosophic  legislator  formed  the  eight  diagrams 
which  have  preserved  his  name. 

The  Fong-hoang,  a  singular  and  immortal  bird,  lives  in  the  highest 
regions  of  the  air,  and  only  approaches  men  to  announce  to  them  happy 
events  and  prosperous  reigns.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  carunculated 
head,  its  neck  surrounded  by  silky  feathers,  and  its  tail  partaking  of 
the  argus  pheasant  and  the  peacock. 

A  study  of  these  fantastic  beings  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  decoration  of  the  Chinese  vases;  thus,  in  remote 
antiquity,  the  sovereigns  had  adopted  as  symbol  the  Fong-hoang,  and 
caused  it  to  be  represented  upon  things  for  their  use  ;  later,  the  dragon 
having  been  substituted,  the  sacred  bird  became  the  emblem  of  the 
empresses. 

The  imperial  dragon  is  armed  with  five  claws  ;  it  is  equally  the 
emblem  of  the  emperor's  son  and  of  the  princes  of  the  first  and  second 
rank.     Princes  of  the  third  and  fourth  rank  bear  the  four-clawed 
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dragon  ;  but  those  of  the  fifth,  and  the  mandarins,  have  for  emblem 
a  serpent  with  four  claws,  called  Mang. 

Independently  of  these  sacred  and  fantastic  beings,  of  whom  it  has 
just  been  question,  certain  ordinary  animals  have  also  a  symbolic 
value  ;  we  have  already  mentioned  the  white  stag  and  the  axis  deer, 
which  generally  accompany  the  god  of  long  life';  alone,  they  express 
longevity,  as  does  also  the  crane  ;  this  last,  it  it  said,  prolongs  its  existence 
to  extreme  limits,  and  bestows  the  most  touching  care  on  its  aged 
parents  until  their  death.  The  mandarin  duck  passes  as  being  so 
attached  to  its  mate  that  it  dies  of  grief  if  separated,  hence  it  has 
become  the  type  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  of  a  happy  union. 

The  twelve  tchy  periods  of  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  are  represented 
in  China  by  animals  corresponding  with  the  twelve  moons  ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  the  signs  of  the  Chinese  zodiac.  Their  names  disposed 
after  the  **  rumb  "  are  as  follows,  beginning  by  the  noilh  :  November, 
the  rat  ;  December,  the  bullock  ;  January,  the  tiger  ;  February,  the 
rabbit  ;  March,  the  dragon  ;  April,  the  serpent  ;  May,  the  horse  ;  June, 
the  hare;  July,  the  ape;  August,  the  hen;  September,  the  dog; 
October,  the  wild  boar. 

We  might  extend  this  nomenclature  by  adding  the  symbolic  plants, 
but  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  on  flowers  in  reference  to  the  decora- 
tion of  vases. 

There  is  another  symbolism  upon  which  wo  have  to  speak,  that  of 
colours  and  forms.  Nothing  in  China  is  left  to  caprice  or  fancy  ;  it  is  not 
at  the  will  of  him  who  builds  a  house  himself  to  choose  the  colour 
of  the  tiles  with  which  it  is  to  be  covered,  or  to  paint  the  walls  and  the 
doors  according  to  his  own  taste  ;  proofs  of  this,  swarm  in  the  literature 
of  the  Chinese.  We  read,  in  the  romance  of  two  literary  young  girls, 
this  description  of  an  imperial  villa  :  "  From  top  to  bottom,  one  saw  only 

green  enamelled  bricks The  >Yalls  which  formed  the  inclosure 

shone  with  the  lustre  of  vermilion."  A  bonze,  questioned  upon  the 
name  of  the  possessor  of  this  residence,  replies,  "  You  see  there  a  country 
house  of  the  emperor.  Have  you  not  remarked  that  the  roof  of  the 
building  is  covered  with  green  enamelled  tiles  and  that  the  walls  of  the 
inclosure  are  painted  red?  Where  is  the  magistrate,  the  prince,  or 
the  count  who  would  dare  to  usurp  such  a  decoration  ?" 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  books  have  preserved  to  us  the  laws 
of  this  symbolism.  The  primary  fundamental  colours  are  five  in  number, 
corresponding  with  the  elements  (water,  fire,  wood,  metals,  earth,)  and 
with  the  cardinal  points:  "Red  belongs  to  fire,  and  corresponds  with 
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the  south;  black  belongs  to  water,  and  corresponds  with  the  north; 
green  belongs  to  wood,  and  corresponds  with  the  east  ;  white  to  metal, 
and  corresponds  with  the  west,"  says  the  commentator  of  Li-Ki.  The 
rites  observed  under  the  three  dynasties  (Hia,  Han,  and  Cheou,  from 
B.c.  2205  to  264  of  our  era)  have  always  been  the  same,  and  the  people 
have  unanimously  followed  them.  If  anything  has  undergone  modifi- 
cation, it  is  only  that  white  and  green  characterised  such  and  such 
dynasty. 

We  find,  too,  in  the  Tcheou-li  (the  rites  of  the  Tcheou,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  eighth  century  before  the  vulgar  era),  "  The  work  of  the 
embroideries  in  colours  (hoa-hoei)  consists  in  combining  the  five  colours. 
The  side  of  the  east  is  the  blue  side.  The  side  of  the  south  is  the  red 
side.  The  side  of  the  west  is  the  white  side.  The  side  of  the  north  is 
the  black  side.  The  side  of  the  sky  is  the  side  bluish  black.  The  side 
of  the  earth  is  the  yellow  side.  Blue  combines  itself  with  the  white. 
Red  combines  itself  with  the  black.  The  blackish  blue  combines  itself 
with  the  yellow. 

"  Earth  is  represented  by  the  yellow  colour  ;  its  special  figure  is  the 
square.    The  sky  varies  according  to  seasons. 

*'  Fire  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  the  circla 

"  Water  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  the  dragon. 

"  The  mountains  are  represented  by  a  hind. 

"  The  birds,  the  quadrupeds,  the  reptiles  are  represented  according 
to  nature." 

Singular  as  they  appear,  these  principles  find  their  immediate 
application.  The  Ming  dynasty  had  adopted  green  for  their  livery. 
The  Taï-thsing  took  the  colour  of  the  earth,  or  yellow  ;  the  vases  where 
these  colours  predominate  will  then  be,  in  some  sort,  dated  and  specialised 
as  for  their  use. 

With  regard  to  forms,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  things  subject  to  the 
male  principle  {yang)y  the  sun,  fire,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  most 
elevated  moral  order,  are  represented  by  that  which  is  circular  and  oval, 
and  by  unequal  divisions.  Those  wherein  the  female  principle  (yn),  the 
moon,  the  earth,  and  things  of  an  inferior,  are  represented  by  the  square 
or  rectangle,  and  by  equal  divisions.  The  plan  of  a  vase,  the  observa- 
tion of  its  angles,  or  the  divisions  of  its  decoration,  will  enlighten  us 
upon  its  religious  destination  and  upon  the  rank  of  him  who  is  allowed 
to  make  use  of  it  ;  for  in  the  social  hierarchy  certain  functionaries  are 
restricted  to  the  worship  of  spirits  of  the  second  order,  while  others  have 
the  right  of  rendering  homage  to  the  superior  powers;  to  the  emperor 
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alone  belongs  the  high  office  of  performing  certain  acts,  snch  as  the 
sacrifices  to  Chang-ti,  the  welcoming  of  spring,  the  opening  of  tillage. 
In  uniting  these  curious  facts  to  those  furnished  by  colours  and  the 
symbolic  beings,  a  vase  becomes  an  historic  monument  easily  explained, 
and  worthy  at  the  same  time  of  the  study  of  the  philosopher. 

Section  2.— Government— Language. 

In  a  country  where  religion  is  reduced  to  a  respect  for  all  that  is 
ancient  and  traditional,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  an  absolute  and 
theocratic  government.  The  emperor,  a  sacred  person,  Son  of  Heaven, 
as  he  is  called,  is  head  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  and 
delegates  a  part  of  his  authority  to  superior  agents,  united  in  tribunals 
or  administrations  ;  these  again  transmit  it  to  the  governors  of  provinces, 
who  direct,  in  their  turn,  the  civil  and  religious  administration. 

Such  a  system  of  government  would  appear  to  have  been  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy.  Far  from  it  ;  in  China,  the  access  to 
high  places  is  easy,  for  public  competition  opens  to  the  learned  the 
various  careers  of  the  public  admiuistration.  No  one  can  arrive  at  being 
prefect  or  governor  of  a  province  if  he  has  not  passed  through  the 
academic  degrees  ;  only,  subject  to  one  common  rule,  instruction  can 
and  ought  to  furnish  learned  men  for  official  posts,  but  it  does  not 
prepare  them  for  any  special  service  ;  so  that  an  academician  (han-lin), 
puffed  up  with  the  success  of  his  poetry,  may  suddenly  be  called  upon 
to  take  the  cominand  of  an  army.  We  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  that 
China,  divided  by  parties,  conquered  and  reconquered  by  various 
dynasties,  has  finished  by  yielding  to  the  law  of  the  stranger,  notwith- 
standing its  old  civilisation  and  countless  population. 

The  Empire  of  the  Middle  was,  besides,  condemned  to  premature 
stagnation  and  to  a  certain  abasement  by  the  nature  of  its  language 
and  its  literature. 

According  to  the  most  ancient  evidence,  Fou-Hi  invented  the  art  of 
writing  to  replace  the  old  system  of  knotted  cords  ;  with  this  object  he 
traced  the  eight  koua  or  symbols,  which  could  not  long  suffice  for  tho 
wants  of  a  progressive  society  ;  thus  2698  years  before  Christ,  Thsang- 
hié,  minister  of  the  right  of  Hoang-ti,  received  an  order  to  develop  the 
rudimentary  invention  of  Fou-Hi. 

The  writing  of  ïhsang-hié  appears  to  be  the  Kou-wen,  identified  by 
some  authors  with  the  Kho-teou  writing,  in  the  tadpole  form  ;  it  waa 
purely  figurative,  and  was  so  modified  by  the  caprice  of  the  innovators 
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of  these  ancient  times  that,  in  his  book  of  *  Sentences/  Konng-tseu 
complains  bitterly  of  the  forgetfulness  of  the  ancient  forms. 

The  Emperor  Siouen-Wang,  of  the  Tcheou  dynasty  (b.c.  820),  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  reform,  and  charged  Tcheou,  president  of  the  council 
of  historians,  to  determine  the  characters  to  be  thenceforth  adopted  ;  but 
it  Mas  not  until  fifty  years  later,  when  Chi-hoang-ti  became  sole 
sovereign  in  Ciiina,  that  they  were  able  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  Ta- 
tchouan  of  Tcheou  ;  they  wished  also  to  bring  it  to  perfection  by  giving 
it  a  fictitious  symmetry  ;  this  attempt  gave  birth  to  the  Siao-tchouan,  of 
which  the  use  was  confined  to  seals. 

A  revolution  was  soon  to  be  accomplished;  paper  was  invented, 
replacing  leaves  of  trees  and  tablets  overlaid  with  varnish,  upon  which 
they  wrote  with  a  pointed  instrument  ;  the  new  material  required  the 
use  of  a  fluid  ink  laid  on  with  the  brush  ;  now  this  process  led  by  neces- 
sity to  a  more  cursive  style  of  writing.  Tching-mo  wrote  three  thousand 
characters,  conforming  himself  to  the  number  and  disposition  of  those 
already  in  use.  This  elegant  writing  became  the  official  writing  of  the 
public  officers  and  tribunals,  hence  its  name,  Li-chou,  or  writing  of  the 
public  offices. 

Under  the  Emperor  Youen-ti  (b.c.  48-38),  a  eunuch  of  the  palace 
invented  cursive  characters  which  were  used  for  petitions  and  reports 
submitted  to  the  sovereign,  which,  improved  by  a  celebrated  calligrapher, 
soon  came  into  general  use  under  the.  name  of  Thsao-chou. 

But  this  capricious  shoi*t-hand,  difficult  to  read  on  account  of  its 
ligatures  and  abbreviations,  lost  favour  ;  it  Jiad  caused  a  great  disturb 
ance  in  national  education,  and  they  saw  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  use  of  exact  signs.  The  Li  or  office  writing,  slightly  modified  and 
regulated  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  composition  of  printed  books, 
was  established  under  the  denomination  of  Eiai-chou  ;  it  is  this  which  is 
used  in  the  present  time.  Its  first  invention  appears  to  be  due  to  Sse- 
tchong,  king  of  Tchang-Kou,  who  lived  under  the  Tsin  (a.d.  265-419). 

We  will  give  later,  types  of  these  divers  characters  ;  but,  before- 
hand, we  should  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  system  of  the  written 
Chinese  language,  and  of  the  modifications  it  has  undergone.  In  the 
beginning  it  was  purely  figurative,  but  one  understands  that  under 
its  ideographic  form  it  could  only  lend  itself  to  the  expression  of  simple 
ideas,  naturally  very  confined.  Besides,  it  was  impossible  to  describe 
all  the  objects  of  nature,  to  express  proper  names,  the  affections  of  the 
human  soul,  all  its  desires,  all  its  thoughts  ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to   find   a   new   element   which   would   render   the   sounds   of  spoken 
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language.  This  was  done  by  phonetics.  The  principal  idea  thenceforth 
was  expressed  by  a  fundamental  sign  called  the  key,  to  which  was 
added  a  second  group  solely  indicative  of  the  sound.  Yet  let  us 
distinguish  between  the  double  characters  destined  to  represent  com- 
bined ideas,  and  those  of  which  we  have  just  exposed  the  principle.  In 
the  first,  the  bringing  together  two  figures  naturally  suggests  the  complex 
idea  to  be  expressed  ;  thus,  in  uniting  the  images  of  the  siin  and  the 
moon,  one  forms  the  character  ming,  which  signifies  light,  brilliant; 
the  figure  of  the  tree  twice  repeated  expresses  a  forest,  lin  ;  a  mouth 
and  a  bird  signify  singing,  mvu/  ;  the  figure  of  water  and  that  of  an  eye, 
tear^,  to  weep. 

In  the  phonetic  system  the  sign  li,  which  alone  and  figuratively 
signifies  the  ground  on  which  one  has  established  one's  dwelling,  a 
determined  space,  loses  this  meaning  on  joining  itself  with  the  generic 
image  of  fishes,  the  group  takes  the  sound  K  of  the  last  sign  and  forms  the 
name  of  the  fish  K,  the  carp  ;  the  figurative  character  of  the  tree,  joined 
to  the  sign  pe,  white,  becomes  the  name  of  the  cypress  tree,  pe.  If  the 
Chinese  had  pushed  this  invention  to  its  last  consequences,  they  would 
have  arrived  at  the  discovery  of  the  syllabic  and  even  alphabetic; 
elements,  and  the  progress  of  their  literature  would  have  had  no 
limits.  But,  while  increasing  by  phonetic  combinations  the  numbers 
at  first  rather  restricted,  of  their  characters,  they  remained  subjected 
to  the  natural  shackles  of  all  figurative  languages. 

One  word  now  upon  the  various  dynasties  which  have  governed 
China,  and  upon  the  manner  of  qualifying  the  members  of  these 
dynasties.  In  the  Celestial  Empire,  a  man  who  passes  from  private  to 
public  life  may  modify  his  name  so  as  to  make  it  more  in  harmony  with 
his  new  functions,  or  to  express  the  dignities  with  which  he  is  invested  ; 
but  the  sovereign,  on  ascending  the  throne,  must  lose  his  individuality 
in  order  to  let  himself  be  confounded  in  the  great  power  they  call  the 
dynasty.  After  his  death,  and  by  a  judgment  analogous  to  that  in 
usage  among  the  Egyptians,  his  actions  are  weighed,  and  according  to 
their  merit  is  created  the  denomination  under  which  he  will  take  his 
rank  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors.  Thus,  when  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  was  still  an  obscure  individual  his  name  was  Tchou- 
youan-tchang  ;  when  he  led  the  troops  who  soon  proclaimed  him  their 
chief,  they  called  him  Tchou-kong-tseu  ;  become  master  of  Kiang-nan, 
he  took  the  title  of  Ou-koue-kong,  that  is,  prince  of  Ou  ;  lastly,  on  his 
commemorative  tablets,  he  is  designated  as  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
brilliant  dynasty,  Ming-tai-tsou. 
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Now,  to  take  the  place  of  the  personal  name  which  he  renounces, 
and  which  cannot  be  pronounced  without  incurring  the  pain  of  death, 
the  sovereign  assigns  to  the  years  of  his  reign  a  significant  epithet  which 
serves  to  designate  himself.  Ming-tai-tsou,  emperor  by  the  strength  of 
his  arms,  chose,  to  express  his  power,  the  words  Hong-wou,  great 
warrior  ;  his  successor,  who  succeeded  without  contest,  and  was  able 
to  repose  his  sword  and  cause  science  to  flourish,  called  himself 
Kian-wen-ti,  the  emperor  restorer  of  letters.    This  is  the  Nien-hao, 

The  limits  to  which  this  book  is  confined  do  not  permit  of  our  giving 
a  general  list  of  the  Nien-hao  ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning 
the  names  and  dates  of  the  various  dynastie.^,  adding  a  complete 
chronology  of  the  two  last,  whose  names  may  be  met  under  porcelain. 

The  first  dynasty,  that  of  the  Hia,  begins  under  the  eighth  cycle, 
the  year  b.c.  2205,  with  the  emperor  Yu. 

The  second,  tliat  of  Chang,  begins  b.c.  1785,  with  the  reign  of 
Tching-tang. 

The  third,  of  the  Tcheou,  is  inaugurated  b.c.  1183,  by  Tching-tang. 

The  fourth,  quite  ephemeral,  that  of  the  Thsin,  begins  b.c.  255, 
under  Sian-wang. 

The  fifth,  of  the  Han,  instituted  b.c.  202  by  Tai-tsou-kao-hoang-ti. 
The  first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Hia-ping-ti  ascends  the  throne, 
and  gives  to  the  year  of  his  reign  the  name  of  Youan-chi,  original, 
beginning. 

In  A.D.  220,  the  empire  is  divided  icto  three  kingdoms  (San-koue). 

The  sixth  dynasty,  that  of  the  Tçîn,  begins  in  2()5,  with  the  emperor 
Wou-ti. 

The  seventh,  of  the  Pe-Soung,  is  inaugurated  in  420  by  another 
Wou-ti, 

The  eighth,  of  the  Tsi,  begins  in  479,  with  Kao-ti. 

The  ninth,  of  the  Liang,  dates  from  502. 

The  tenth,  of  the  Tchin,  begins  in  557. 

The  eleventh,  of  the  Soui,  is  inaugurated  in  581  by  Wen-ti. 

The  twelfth,  of  the  Thang,  begins  618,  with  Kao-tsou. 

The  thirteenth,  called  the  posterior  Ling,  arrives  in  1)07.  This  is 
the  first  of  the  five  little  dynasties. 

The  fourteenth,  of  the  posterior  Thang,  succeeds  in  925. 

The  fifteenth,  of  the  posterior  Tsin,  begins  in  936, 

The  sixteenth,  of  the  posterior  Han,  in  947. 

The  seventeenth,  of  the  posterior  Tcheou,  dates  from  953,  and  ter- 
minates this  period  of  the  history. 
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The  eighteenth,  that  of  the  Soung,  begins  in  960  and  ends  in  1279, 
after  having  been  in  rivalry  with  two  others. 

The  mnteenth,  that  of  the  Kin,  reigns  in  1125,  simultaneously  with 
the  Soung. 

The  twentieth,  of  the  Tonan,  begins  in  1260. 

The  twenty-first,  of  the  Ming,  ascends  the  throne  in  1368;  the 
foUowino:  is  the  list  of  its  various  nien-hao  : 


1368,  Hong-wou,    snrnamed  Taï-tsoti. 


1399,  Kian-wen, 
1405,  Yong-lo, 

1425,  Hong-hy, 

1426,  Siowen-te, 
1436,  Tching-tong, 
1450,  King-taï, 
1457,  Thien-chun, 

1465,  Tching-hoa, 
1488,  Hong-tchi, 

1506,  Tching-te, 
1522,  Kia-thsing, 
1567,  Long-king, 
1575,  Wan-li, 
1620,  Taï-tchang, 
^^    1621,  Thien-ki, 
%^  ^     1628,  Tsoung-tchiug 

^t,  5A  ^^^^'.  Hong-kouang, 

^â^^S  1646,  Long-won, 

^p^  1646,  Chao-wou. 

0^  10 17   Yongli, 


fSl£ 
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Ohoui-ty. 

Tching-tsou. 

Jin-tsoung. 

Siouan-tsong. 

Ting-tsong. 

King-ti. 

Ying-tsong. 

Tchun-ti. 
Siao-tsong. 

Wou-tsong. 

Chi-tsong. 

Mou-tsong. 

Chin-tsong, 

Kouang-tsong. 

Tchy-ti. 

Hoaï-tsong. 

Fou-wang. 
Thang-wang. 


Kouei-wang. 
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Twenty-second  dynasty  of  the  Tai-Thsing  : 
y^  ^^     1616,  Thien-ming,  suniamed  Tai-tsou. 


Taï-tsong. 

the  same. 

Chi-tsou. 

Ching-tsou. 

Chi-tsong. 

Kao-tsong. 

Jin-tsong. 


flS^  1627,  Thien-tsong, 

^^  1636,  Tsoung-te, 

^é''M  ^^*^'  Chun-tchi, 

ÊÇj^  1662,  Khang.hy, 

TÛ  ^ffi  1725,  Yong-tching, 

|î#it  1736,  KienJong, 

^,  ^  1796,  Kia-king, 

♦^^Vg-  1821,  Tao-kouang. 

§,j^  1851,  Hien-fong. 


The  last  emperor  was  reigning  when  the  French  troops  took  Pekin 
and  the  English  burnt  the  palace  of  Youen-ming-yuen,  the  Versailles 
of  China. 

To  make  use  of  these  chronologies  we  must  see  through  the  prin- 
ciple. Chinese  writing  is  generally  traced  in  vertical  columns,  succeeding 
each  other  from  right  to  left;  when  the  phrase  has  to  be  expressed 
in  a  horizontal  line,  the  characters  must  be  read  from  right  to  left,  as 
in  this  inscription  drawn  up  in  Siao-tchouan  : 


Tchy       Nien        Long       Kien      Thsing     Tal. 

Taii  {h»ing  Men  long  nien  tchy,  which  must  be  explained  in  an   inverse 

sense  :    TcAy,  made  ;  nien^  during  the  period  ;   kien  long  nien-hao,  from 

1736-1795;    Tai-ilmng,  of  the  very  pure  dynasty,  or  of    ^_^  _^ 

the   dynasty   of  the  Tai-thsing.     But  it  is   rare   that     ""F  ^^  -^ 

dynastic  inscriptions  take  this  form  ;  more  often,  they  are    SJt'^k  QH 

arranged  in  two  columns  of  three  characters,  or  in  three 

columns  of  two  ;  thus,  ta  ming-Tching  hoa-nien  tchy,  reads  :    ^  $  o  y\ 

Nien  tchy,  made  during  the  period  of  the  Tching-hoa,  of    ^^  R&  Aafe 

the  great  dynasty  of  the  Ming.     Tai-thsing  kien  long  nien 

tchy  translates  as  it  is  said  above.    It  is  useless  to  add  that  when  the 
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Nien-hao  is  arranged  lengthways,  that  is  to  say,  in  two  lines  of  three 
characters,  the  name  of  the  year  becomes  divided,  the  first  sign  ending 
the  line  on  the  right,  and  the  second  beginning  that  of  the  left. 

When  the  dynastic  inscription  has  to  be  reduced  to  four  characters,  it 
is  composed  solely  of  the  Nien-hao,  properly  so  called,  and  of  the  formula 
Nien-tchy  ;  in  other  terms,  in  the  two  preceding  examples  one  would 
obtain  the  form  in  four  characters  by  suppressing  the  first  column 
reserved  for  giving  the  name  of  the  dynasty.  This  method  is  without 
inconvenience  for  the  Ming  and  the  Thsing,  since  there  is  no  similar 
name  repeated  either  in  one  or  the  other. 

^^  This  legend  is  often  to  be  met  with  :  Ta-ming  nienrichy  ; 

^^  A.    the  name  of  a  period  extending  from  457  to  464,  under  the 
^1,  BH     Pe-soung;  it  is  therefore  false;  or  perhaps  we  should  see  in 
it  an  inscription  of  the  Ming  which  the  writer  would  have 
involuntarily  contracted  by  omitting  the  name  of  the  year. 

We  have  given  above  the  inscription  of  Kien-long  in  Siaotchouan  ; 
it  is  the  legend  which  has  put  us  in  the  way  of  reading  the  seals,  until 
then  unexplained  in  FrancCjîand  difficult  to  decipher  even  for  the 
Chinese  who  are  not  paleographists.  In  contracting  this  legend  by 
groups  of  two  characters  we  have  succeeded  in  recognising 
Iw^iTH  ^^^^  ^^^^^  which  is  very  common  on  works  of  art.  Now,  as 
^5|SVï  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the 
'^^  Nien-hao  are  thus  expressed,  we  have  sought  to  determine  its 

form,  and  we  have  arrived  at  framing  this  list  of  the  Mongolian  sovereigns 
in  chronological  order  : 

r  pjV    Young-tching,  1725  to  1735. 

Kien-long  (see  above),  1736  to  1795. 

^£  5^  Kia-king,  1790  to  1820. 


mm 

TPiui 


Tao-kouang,  1821  to  1850. 


l^l-'^l  [r^   Hieu-fong,  1851  to 

55  lac 
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To  fulfil  the  promise  previously  made  of  giving  an  example  of  the 
different  kinds  of  Chinese  writing,  it  remains  to  us 
to  represent  some  types  of  the  ïa-tchouau.  It  is 
very  common  to  meet  on  vases  the  two  votive 
inscriptions  /ow,  happiness,  and  cheou^  longevity. 
This  last  word  is  very  variable  in  its  form,  and 
further  on  (Fig.  16)  will  be  seen  a  vase  covered  with  its  various  ancient 
or  regular  forms. 

Here  is  an  inscription  still  more  important,  which 
we  find  on  vases  adjudged  in  recompense  of  services 
rendered  to  the  state  :  jQU-y  poo  tsun — precious  honorary 
vase  given  in  remembrance  (of  public  services). 

Section  3. — Manners — Use  of  the  Vases. 

China  offers  this  peculiarity,  that  the  vases  have  their  share  in  public 
and  private  ceremonies,  special  names  derived  from  their  use,  and  deter- 
minate forms  according  to  their  official  part  ;  it  is  therefore  important 
to  throw  a  rapid  glance  upon  this  picture  of  manners,  where  the  inquirer 
may  find  some  information. 

The  monuments  for  public  worship  are  the  Tha7i,  large  altars  in 
the  open  air  ;  the  Miao,  large  temples,  and  the  Thse^  small  temples. 
It  is  there  the  functionaries  perform,  on  certain  days,  the  ceremonies  for 
which  the  officer  of  the  aromatic  plants,  yo,  mixes  these  with  the  wine  of 
libation,  and  that  the  Tchang  jin  prepares  the  vases  J,  Loui  and  Yeou, 
But  every  Chinese  has  at  his  own  house  a  place  reserved  for  private 
worship,  where  one  often  sees  the  figure  of  Fo,  that  of  Kuan-in,  of 
Tsao-chin,  the  spirit  of  the  hearth,  or  of  Chin-nong,  that  ancient  king 
who  taught  men  to  cook  their  food.  What  one  never  fails  to  see  there 
are  the  tablets  of  their  ancestors. 

The  altar,  upon  which  the  holy  things  are  laid,  is  a  table  more  or 
less  elongated,  generally  set  before  a  religious  picture,  and  furnished 
thus:  tings  or  vases  for  burning  perfumes;  vases  that  accompany 
them,  containing  a  small  shovel  and  little  bronze  sticks  for  stirring 
the  fire  ;  cups  or  Vases  to  contain  the  consecrated  wine,  other  cups,  tsioy 
of  particular  form,  for  libations;  candlesticks  and  jars  {potiches),  or 
those  trumpet-shaped  vases  we  call  beakers  {cornets)  filled  with  flowers. 

Nor  is  the  number  of  the  vases  arbitrary  ;  the  emperor  uses  nine,  the 
nobles  seven,  the  ministers  of  state  five,  and  the  learned  three.  It  is 
well  known  that  formerly  the  material  of  the  cups  was  graduated  ;  those 
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of  the  emperor  were  of  gold,  of  the  ministers  copper,  and  of  the  learned 

of  brass.     Since  greater  liberty  has  been  established,  and  its  artistic 

merit  has  raised  porcelain  to  a  level  with  the  richest  metals,  we  have 

seen  circular  tings  with  three  feet,  in  crackle,  in  China  white,  or  in 

porcelain  of  the  "  Green  family,"  which  must  have  been  used  therefore 

by  the  dignitaries  who  render  homage  to  the  higher  powers. 

ja  J  ^S^     We  may  cite,  for  example,   simple   bowls  or  shallow  cups 

j^    T^     of    which    the  pretensions    to    rival    the     metal    perfume- 

[_■  ^^     burners  is  shown  by  an  inscription  traced  under  the  foot  : 

y  ^3     ^^^9  of  rare   and   extraordinary  precious  stone — Ting  chi 

ichin  khi  chi  poo. 

Here  the  hyperbole  is  evident,  and  causes  little  surprise  in  a  people 
who  seek  to  deceive  even  their  gods  by  offering  them  rolls  of  gilt 
paper  instead  of  real  money. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  teapots  decorated  with  the  figure  of 
immortals,  bowls  representing  the  worship  rendered  to  the  stars  San- 
hong,  pieces  in  which  the  Fong-hoang  and  the  Ky-lin  are  surrounded  by 
clouds  and  thunder,  are  destined  to  replace  upon  the  altar  the  different 
vases  mentioned  above. 

Nor  is  porcelain  of  less  importance  in  every-day  life  ;  in  China, 
politeness,  respect  for  rank  and  age,  are  the  first  virtues  of  the  well-edu- 
cated man;  then  hospitah'ty  is  practised  with  a  care,  one  might  almost  say- 
minuteness,  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea  in  our  active  and  busy  life  ; 
every  man  of  the  world  is  expected  to  have  a  reception-room,  the  walls 
of  which  are  either  decorated  with  rolls,  inscribed  with  sentences  or 
covered  with  good  paintings  ;  the  furniture  consists  solely  of  étagères, 
laden  with  vases  of  flowers  and  dishes  of  fragrant  fruits  ;  it  is  good 
taste  to  choose  the  style  of  decoration  so  as  to  flatter  the  guest  and 
harmonise  with  his  functions  and  the  acts  of  his  life.  If  it  is  a  warrior, 
the  paintings  and  vases  will  show  him  the  Chinese  wars,  or  the  great 
generals  of  ancient  times,  battles,  reviews,  tournaments,  all  those  bold 
compositions  that  the  famille  verte  treat  in  its  finest  specimens. 
Is  it  a  learned  man,  a  poet?  he  will  see  everywhere  the  figures  of 
Koung-tseu,  that  of  Pan-hoei-pan,  a  woman  celebrated  as  a  writer  and 
historian,  or  the  singular  image  of  Li-tai-pi,  a  drunken  rhymer  classed 
ill  the  rank  of  demi-gods,  and  who,  a(;cording  to  fable,  was  raised  up  to 
heaven  upon  a  monstrous  fish. 

Another  not  less  important  part  vases  are  called  upon  to  fill  is  that  of 
being  givQii  as  offerings  and  also  as  rewards.  From  the  highest  antiquity 
there  has  existed  in  China  a  kind  of  oflicial  journal,  for  the  purpose  of 
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recording  the  memory  of  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  country.  T%e^ 
properly  signifying  book-writing,  is  become  the  name  of  the  public  acts 
granting  this  honourable  mention.  When  a  functionary  had  several  times 
deserved  it,  the  sovereign  awarded  him  a  vase  r«ww,  or  honorific,  inscribed 
with  the  dedicatory  inscription  ;  it  was  a  title  to  all  kinds  of  immunities. 

This  ancient  mode  of  reward  has  remained  only  in  a  modified  form  ; 
to  the  simple  vase  of  precious  metal  has  succeeded  presents  more  sub- 
stantially useful,  such  as  a  town  or  country  house,  but  always  accompa- 
nied by  vases  or  services  of  exceptional  quality,  and  adorned  with  the 
expression  "  honourable."  Thus  we  possess  a  specimen,  upon  which  we 
read,  **  Persons  raised  to  honours  and  fortune  on  account  of  their  merit 
and  of  services  rendered  (to  the  State).  The  year  Kia-chin,  under  the 
present  dynasty,  Sie-tchu-chin  establislied  himself  in  a  country  house 
given  by  the  emperor."  Persons  thus  rewarded  were  authorised  to 
cause  this  inscription  to  be  transcribed  upon  all  the  objects  for  their  use  ; 
it  became  an  earnest  of  inviolability  ;  and  we  see,  by  the  Chinese  code, 
that  even  justice  required  an  authority  from  the  emperor  to  pass,  even  in 
the  interests  of  society,  the  threshold  protected  by  this  honourable 
formula. 

Undoubtedly  less  interesting  are  the  vases  Jou-y  (wishes  of  good 
fortune),  yet  still  very  curious,  which 
the  Chinese  present  to  each  other 
at  the  new  year,  at  birthdays,  or 
when  an  official  nominator  appoints 
a  man  to  a  public  post  or  confers 
on  him  promotion  in  rank.  One  of 
the  most  precious  examples  of  this 
last  employment  of  the  Juu-y  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  blue  vase,  iuscribed  with 
these  words  :  Tchoang-tjouen-kiti. 
This  title,  obtained  by  competition, 
is  the  highest  that  can  be  given  ;  it 
opens  the  door  of  the  academy  of  the 
Han-lin,  and  secures  a  distinguished 
rank  in  the  state. 

Wishes  for  happiness  and  long 
life  are  frequently  expressed  upon 
porcelain.     Sometimes  it  is  a  single  vase  with  sums  of  longevity. 

character  borrowed  from  the  regular 
writing  or  the  Ta-tchouan  ;  besides,  it  is  by  the  repetition  of  the  word 


Fig.  IG. 
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in  all  its  forms,  ancieut  and  modern,  simple  or  ornamented,  as  in  the 
Nankin  charming  vase  (Fig.  16),  in  which  the  handles  themselves  are 
formed  of  the  word  àieovi,  or  ilimo. 

We  possess  a  bowl  in  which  the  same  word  is  written  in  regular 

characters  in  peaches,  themselves  the  emblems  of  lon- 

^-U  l¥I  J^ti  "^    g*^vity,  alternately  yellow  and  red.     A  more  significant 

jt^'j^yrQ-'B    formula   is  this:    Cheou-^'nan'chan---f(m'joU'iong'ha%y 

^   ^  ffl    "  Long  life  compared  with  that  of  the  mountain  of  the 


South,  happiness  great  as  the  sea  of  the  East."    But  the 

"  h^'     III 

yT^^^    most  common  of  the  Jou-y  is  that  composed  of  four 


characters  :     FovrTcouei-tchang-ixihuny     which     signifies 
"  Fortune,  dignity,  and  an  eternal  spring." 
Let  us  arrange  in  the  same  class  the  inscriptions  which  are  in  praise 
of  the  object  itself,  as  these  : 

^%  Tchoui  ouan,  "  A  precious  thing  to  offer,"    Then  we  ought 

fj?  to  add  the  following  legends  : 

X»^  '^  Khi  tchin  Jou  ou,  "  Extraordinary  like  the  five  things  " 

^^    (precious). 

^ol  3L  Yu  ya  kin  hoa,  "  Splendid  like  the  gold  of  the  House  of 

ê^f^     Jade." 


Po  kou  tchin  ouan,  *'  Curious  object  for  the  connoisseur  of 
antiques."  Here  perhaps  is  direct  allusion  to  the  subject 
which  represented  a  scene  copied  from  some  ancient  kouan 
khi  become  celebrated. 


ms 


ms 


Si 


t=r=^  Fou  kouey  kia  khi,  "  Beautiful  vase  (for  the  use  of)  the 

rich  and  noble." 


'fc    ^  Yu  ihang  kia  khi,  **  Beautiful  vase  of  the  Hall  of  Jade." 

pjQ  pi^     The  Academy  is  designated  as  ''the  Hall  of  Jade;"  it  may 

^^  3L     not  be  impossible  that  it  refers  to  a  piece  destined  to  be 

offered    to    a    han-lin    (academician),   or   to  decorate   the 

assembly-room  of  the  learned  in  the  palace  of  the  Academy. 

Li  fact,  we  often  find  inscriptions  indicative  of  the  place 

a  vase  is  to  occupy  ;  the  words,  tchou  fou,  palace,  are  of  the 


m 


number;    as  to  the  following  legends,  they  are  doubtless  of  similar 
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value;  but  only  a  dignitary  knowing  the  temples  and  the  different 
apartments  of  the  imperial  residence  could  determine  their  precise 
value. 

-£  tP  Tsg  i}^^  i}^ang  tcht/,  "  Made  for  the  Hall  of  the  Violet 

^%l\     Thorn." 

S^â  ^^^  y^^^^  ff^^ig  ichy,  "  Made  for  the  Hall  of  the  Source 

*Jl51S     of  Happiness." 


§^  y\  Thien  ichang  tJiang  (chj/y  **  Made  for  the  Hall  of  the  Abun- 

dance of  Heaven.*' 


jg   oj*  Khy  yu  thang   tchy,  *•  Made  for  the  Hall  of  extraordinary 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  say  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  jade  is 
the  superlative  of  all  stones.  Confucius  made  it  the  emblem  of  virtue, 
and  compared  it  to  the  wise  man.  One  would  not,  therefore,  wonder  if 
the  potters  should  have  sought  to  imitate  this  stone  in  some  of  their 
productions,  and  that  its  name  should  have  been  given  to  their  finest 
porcelains.    Many  are  marked  with  the  character  of  ¥u  only,  others 

bear     >yV;  Otian  yu,  precious  object  of  jade;      ^  Tchincmany  precious 

object  of  curiosity  ;     ^  Tchin  yu,  precious  object  of  jade  ;   or  even 

Î.  9è  ^^^  ^^'  P^^  of  jade. 

Certain  legends  have  a  direct  signification  which  restricts  the  use  of 
the  vase  to  whom  it  is  specially  offered  ;   upon  «t.  ^ 

a  cup  at  Sèvres,  we  read  " Remembrance  of  Ing-      p]  S.      j\  ^X^ 
chin-youei,"  and  upn  another  more  intimate  still,      ^£  J5t     ^'  ^ 
"  I  am  the  friend  of  Yu-Tchouen."  "^^  .£ 

The  inquirer  often  remains  undecided  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the 
inscriptions  ;  we  possess  one  which  runs  thus  :    Cheng-yeou- 
ya-tsiy  "Distinguished  meeting  of  holy  friends."     Must  we     ^^^. 
see  in  this  the  meeting  of  friends  called  to  use  the  objects      ^  gj/ 
inscribed  with  this  legend  ?    Are  we  to  think  the  holy 
friends  are  the  persons  ranged  symmetrically  in  the  compartments  of 
a  floral  ornamentation  ?     In  this  last  case,   we  should  have  under 
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our  eyes  au  indicative  inscriptiou,  such  as  one  sometimes  meets  with. 
The  Salle  collection  contained  one  thus  conceived  :  "  The  three  counts 
wishing  to  point  out  the  sun  with  their  finger  wait  until  the  clouds 
disperse."  We  have  found  another  expressed  in  two  verses  :  **  In  the 
Yao-Kong  hall  are  heard  harmonious  sounds  of  music;  below  the 
pavilion  Tchong-ye  they  address  magic  invocations  to  the  spirits  of 
the  clouds  and  of  the  night  ;"  and  the  subject  represented  is  a  group  of 
musicians  and  men  performing  religious  ceremonies  at  the  gate  of  a 
palace  or  of  a  temple. 

Let  us  leave  these  poetic  regions,  to  find  in  the  celestial 
empire  advertisements  under  as  bold  forms  as  we  now  find 
sC  ^v  ^^^^^^g  ourselves.  We  read  inside  a  bowl  in  our  collection: 
N^  r^  Pei'tching-tien  kisn-ki'tsao ;  that  is  to  say,  "In  the  shop  of 
X,^  /P-J     Pei-tching  (they  sell  this)  made  by  Kien-Ki." 

In  modem  times,  the  fashion  of  placing  inscriptions  under  the 
feet  of  vases  is  tending  to  disappear,  except  in  the  imitations  of  old 
products  ;  but  exterior  legends  have  been  substituted.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  nothing  was  more  frequent  than  the  figures  of  the  heroes  of 
Sankoue-tchy,  having  beside  them  their  names  and  a  sketch  of  their  most 
brilliant  actions. 

Later,  and  when  the  emperor  Kien-long  had  composed  his  celebrated 
ode  upon  tea,  the  verses  were  ranged  in  close  columns  upon  the  sides  of 
the  cups  and  other  recipients  destined  to  contain  the  beneficent  infusion. 
We  give  the  translation  of  the  piece  in  a  foot-note.* 

*  *'  Tbe  colour  of  the  flower  mei  is  nut  brilliant,  but  it  U  graceful.  Perfume  and 
cleanliness  ore  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Fo-cheou.  The  fruit  of  the  pine  is 
aromatic  and  of  an  attractive  smell  ;  nothing  exceeds  tliese  three  to  please  the  sight,  the 
smell,  and  the  taste.  At  the  same  time  put  upon  a  moderate  fire  a  three-legged  vase  of 
which  the  colour  and  the  form  indicate  its  long  services;  fill  it  with  clean  water  of  melted 
snow  ;  heat  the  water  to  the  degree  necessary  to  blanch  the  fish  or  redden  the  crab  ;  pour  it 
in  a  cup  made  of  the  earth  of  Yué  ;  upon  the  tender  leaves  of  a  choice  tree  leave  it  in  repose 
until  the  vapours  \>hich  firbt  rise  in  abundance  form  thick  clouds;  then  gradually  disperse 
until  there  is  only  a  light  fog  upon  the  surface  ;  then  qunff  without  precipitation  this 
delicious  liquor  ;  it  is  to  work  eflcctunlly  to  dismiss  the  five  subjects  of  auxiety  which 
generally  come  to  assail  us.  One  may  taste,  one  may  feel,  but  one  is  never  able  to  express 
the  sweet  tranquillity  imparted  by  a  beverage  so  prepared.  Withdrawn  for  a  while  from 
the  tumult  of  afiairs,  I  find  myself  alone  .in  my  tent,  in  a  state  to  enjoy  alone  my  liberty. 
With  one  hand  I  take  a  Fo-cheou,  which  I  put  away  or  bring  near  at  will,  with  the  other 
I  hold  the  cup,  above  which  fctill  arise  light  vapours.  Agreeably  shaded,  I  taste  at 
intervals  some  draughts  of  the  liquor  it  contains.  I  cast  from  time  to  time  my  looks  upon 
the  mei-hoa  ;  I  give  a  light  soar  to  my  imagination,  and  my  thoughts  turn  without  efiTort 
towards  the  sages  of  antiquity.  1  figure  to  myself  the  famous  Ou-tsiouan  feeding  me  with 
the  fruit  which  bears  the  pine  he  was  enjoying  in  peace  in  the  bosom  of  his  auatere 
frugality  ;  I  put  some  of  the  fruit  in  my  mouth,  and  find  it  delicious.  Soon  I  think  I  see 
the  virtuous  Lin-fou  fashion  with  his  own  hands  the  branches  of  the  tree  mei-hoa.  It  is 
thus,  said  I  within  myself,  that  he  gave  some  repose  to  his  mind,  already  fatigued  by 
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Section  4. — Ancient  Pottery. 

In  China,  pottery  remounts  to  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  under  the 
Emperor  Hoang-ti  (b.c.  2698  to  2599)  that  Kouen-ou  discovered  the 
fii-st  ceramic  secrets.  The  sovereign,  appreciating  the  value  of  so 
useful  an  invention,  appointed  a  superintendent  to  watch  over  its 
development. 

To  what  kind,  of  clay  belonged  the  vases  of  Kouen-ou  ?  towards  what 
period  did  the  Chinese  make  true  porcelain  ?  The  actual  state  of 
science  does  not  admit  of  an  answer  to  these  questions.  The  only  book 
on  the  subject  published  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  translated  by  M, 
Stanislas  Julien,  does  not  inspire  confidence.  The  author,  as  much  a 
stranger  as  his  interpreter  to  the  first  elements  of  ceramics,  confounds 
under  the  same  name  stoneware,  porcelain,  and  even  copper  enamel,  so 
that  no  theory  can  be  based  upon  his  statements.  For  a  moment  one 
was  led  to  believe  in  the  antiquity  of  kaolinic  pottery,  travellers  having 
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CHINESE   BOTPLES  SAID  TO   BK   POlTîîD    IN   TIIK   TIIKHAN   TOMIiS. 

brought  from  Egypt  little  bottles,  sold  by  the  Arabs  as  having  been 
found  in  the  Egyptian  tombs  ;  these  bottles,  slightly  flattened,  of  a  pale 


profound  meditation  upon  the  most  interostinj?  objects.  I  pass  from  Lin-fou  to  Tohao-tchoou 
or  to  Yu-tcbouan.  I  see  tbe  first,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  little  vases  in  wliicb  are  all 
kinds  of  tea,  take  now  of  one,  now  of  another,  and  tliu-s  vary  his  drink.  I  see  the  second 
drink  with  profound  indifference  the  most  exquisite  tea,  and  scarcely  distingui.>h  it  from  the 
Tiiest  beverage.    Their  taste  is  not  mine— how  could  I  wish  to  imitate  thorn  ? 

"  But  I  hear  them  sounding  the  watch.  Night  increases  its  coolness  :  already  the  moon's 
rays  penetrate  through  the  slits  of  my  tent  and  btriko  with  their  lustre  the  few  objects  of 
furniture  which  decorate  it.  I  find  myself  without  anxiety  and  without  fatigue  ;  my  stomach 
is  at  ease,  and  I  can  without  fear  give  myself  up  to  repose.  It  is  thus,  according  to  my 
little  capacity,  that  I  have  made  these  verses  at  the  young  spring  of  the  tenth  moon  of  the 
year  ping-yn  (1746)  of  my  reign."— Kien-lono. 
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green  ground,  scattered  with  little  points  in  relief  resembling  chicken's 
skin,  have  two  medallions,  the  one  decorated  with  a  plant,  the  celosia  or 
cockscomb  (Fig.  18),  or  iris,  the  others  bearing  cursive  characters,  traced 
in  black  (Figs.  17  and  19).  M.  Rosellini,  at  first  incredulous,  declared 
he  had  been  witness  to  the  discovery  of  one  of  these  Chinese  bottles  in 
a  tomb  of  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  dynasty,  opened  for  the  first 
time  ;  these  porcelains  would  consequently  have  been  more  than  3,600 
years  old.  Hence  great  excitement;  the  museums  of  France  and 
England  opened  their  cases  to  receive  these  pretended  antiquities  ;  but, 
as  the  learned  are  naturally  sceptical,  they  sought  for,  and  soon 
ascertained,  the  truth. 

First,  M.  Prisse,  on  pressing  the  Arabs  at  Cairo  specially  employed 
in  the  traflSc  of  curiosities,  made  them  admit  that  they  had  never  found 
any  porcelain  among  the  ruins,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
bottles  sold  to  travellers  came  from  Qous,  Geft,  and  Qosseyr,  emporiums 
of  Indian  commerce  in  the  Red  Sea.  Mr.  Medhurst,  interpreter  to  the 
English  government  at  Hong  Kong,  went  further.  Having  remarked 
that  the  inscriptions  on  the  little  vases  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  form  of  the  primitive  characters  of  the  celestial  empire,  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  date  of  these  literary  fragments.     He  first 

^      ^         found  out,  distorted  as  they  were,  the  legends  reproduced 
I      "^r^      only  five  different  passages:  the  first  runs,  "The  moon 

M^  shines  in  the  midst  of  the  pines,'*  which  is  the  third  line 

tyVj  of  a  sonnet  of  Wang- Wei,  who  flourished  A.D.  702  to  745. 
^^  The  stconH,  often  repeated  and  here  figured,  reads,  "  Only 
^y^^  in  the  middle  of  this  mountain,"  part  of  a  stanza  com- 
J^^  posed  by  Kie-taou,  who  lived  also  under  the  Tang,  fr^m 
851  to  857,  The  third,  completely  distorted,  may  yet 
be  recognised  as  taken  from  a  stanza  of  Chaou- Young,  a  poet  who  lived 
under  the  Tsoung,  from  1068  to  1085  ;  the  stanza  translates  thus  : 
"  The  moon  was  passing  to  the  zenith  and  the  zephyrs  coming  across 

tlie  lake,  both  caused  a  sweet  feeling 


If       ^     ^7       I       /)     of  tranquillity  which  few,  I  think,  can 

^^       H^'^  ^^^^    conceive."     The  fourth,  most  frequent 

jy:      of  all,  reads,  **  The  flowers  which  open 

^^to     have  brought  a  new  year,"  part  of  the 

I        third  line  of  a  sonnet  of  Wei-ying-wou, 

^i^r        _A—        \U»      a  poet  who  lived  to  a  great  age  under 

the  Tang,  that  is  to  say,  from  702  to 
795.     It  is  addressed  to  a  distant  friend,  and  he  thus  expresses  the 


wn 
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melancholy  produced  by  their  separation  :  **  Last  year,  in  the  season 
of  flowers,  I  met  thee  and  went  >rith  thee,  my  brother,  and  now  the 
flowers  which  open  have  broiiglit  anew  year.  This  life  and  its  husiness 
are  uncertain  ;  I  must  penetrate  the  future,  the  sorrows  of  spring  weigh 
upon  my  heart.  I  seek  my  solitary  couch,  my  existence  is  tortured  by 
illness  ;  I  yearn  once  more  to  see  my  native  country.  The  fifth  and  last 
fragment,  **  The  flower  of  the  almond-tree  opens  on  every  side  by 
thousands,"  appears  also  to  belong  to  the  poetry  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  shown  that,  far  from  being  ancient,  these 
little  specimens  of  Chinese  art  cannot  be  referred  even  to  the  period 
when  the  verses  they  recite  were  published  ;  at  the  earliest,  one  would 
assign  their  fabrication  to  the  first  year  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Medhurst,  in  concurrence  with  that  of  the  learned  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  ;  this  eminent  Chinese  scholar  adds  that  his 
researches  to  establish  the  date  of  the  invention  of  porcelain  have  had 
but  an  incomplete  result  ;  the  most  ancient  mention  that  he  has  found 
is  in  a  poem  published  under  Wan-ti,  of  the  Han  dynasty  (b.c.  175  to 
151),  and  that  relates  to  the  green  porcelain.  Later,  Pan-yo,  a  writer 
of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (260  to  268  of  our  era),  speaks  of  **  porcelain  cups 
decorated  with  diflfereut  colours,  into  which  wine  is  poured." 

Let  us  consider  the  first  mentioned.  It  is  incontestable  that  the 
earliest  specimens  known  of  Chinese  pottery  are  not  precisely  porcelain  ; 
of  a  dense  paste,  extremely  haixl,  deeply  coloured  in  brown,  they  are 
wanting  in  translucency,  the  special  characteristic  of  porcelain,  and  they 
moreover  receive  an  enamel  more  or  less  opaque  to  conceal  the  colour  of 
the  paste;  it  is  the  coating  called  "celadon;"  its  colour  varies  from 
reddish  grey  to  sea  green,  more  or  less  deep.  The  poetiy  of  the  reign 
of  Wan-ti  refers,  therefore,  to  a  céladon. 

The  usual  decoration  of  these  products  is  very  simple;  if  it  is 
reddish-grey  céladon,  tinted  in  part  by  the  influence  of  the  subjacent 
clay,  it  is  most  often  set  off"  by  a  net-work  of  small  cracks  at  regular 
distances  ;  this  is  crackle.  How  came  the  Orientals  to  consider  as  an 
embellishment  to  their  vases  what  among  us  is  ranked  among  the 
greatest  faults  in  pottery  ?  Crackle  is,  in  fact,  the  degradation  of  a  baked 
earth  of  which  the  heart  or  paste  is  more  sensible  to  the  changes  of 
temperature  than  the  outer  coating.  In  common  earthenware,  this 
accident  is  frequent  ;  the  light  porous  paste  being  very  expansive,  the 
glaze  does  not  expand  equally,  and  separates  in  fragments  the  more 
multiplied  as  its  resistance  is  the  gi-eater. 

Hard  porcelain,  from  the  homogeneous  nature  of  its  paste  and  its 
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glaze,  is  perfectly  secure  from  this  double  action  ;  and  to  obtain  the 
crackle,  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  glaze  in  order  to  render  it  more  or 
less  dilatable  and  to  destroy  the  harmonious  shrinking  of  the  paste 
{retraite  de  la  pâte)  naturally  existing  between  them  ;  and  the  problem 
has  been  reduced  to  such  precision,  that  the  potter  produces  at  will  a 
crackle  of  large,  middling  size,  and  small  figures.  This  last  is  called 
by  the  French  authors  "  truite,"  as  resembling  the  scales  of  a  trout. 

To  make  the  crackle  with  success,  the  piece,  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  must  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold  or  plunged  into 
water,  which  causes  deep  fissures  ;  these  are  filled  in  with  black,  red,  or 
any  other  colour.  The  most  ancient  pieces,  generally  of  a  middling-sized 
black  crackle,  receive  often  an  accessory  decoration  consisting  of  zones 
of  sealed  ornaments,  executed  in  a  brown  ferruginous  paste.  The  ap- 
pendages of  these  usually  consist  of  masks  in  low  relief,  lions*  heads 
holding  movable  rings,  modelled  with  the  same  paste. 

The  large  crackle,  filled  in  either  with  black  or  red,  is  made 
generally  upon  a  coating  {enduit)  much  whiter  than  ordinary  crackle. 
But  there  exists  a  process  by  means  of  which  several  kinds  of  crackle 
may  be  obtained  upon  the  same  piece  ;  by  an  artificial  heating  suddenly 
stopped^  the  vase  is  scattered  over  with  splits  so  fine  that  they  can 
only  be  coloured  by  infiltration.  It  is  thus  that  the  purple  and 
chamois,  or  coffee-coloured  crackles  are  produced.  This  last  is  some- 
times combined  with  a  large  black  crackle. 

In  the  intermediate  periods  between  antiquity  and  the  fifteenth 
century,  crackling  has  been  applied  upon  a  yellow  golden  brown  glaze, 
called  in  Chinese,  tse-hin-yeou,  that  is,  burnished  golden  glaze  or 
dead  leaf  {feuille  morte).  The  science  of  ceramists  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  trace  upon  these  grounds  reserves  of  white  enamel  heightened  with 
inscriptions  or  with  blue  figures,  which  resist  the  crackling  process. 
Later,  vases  have  even  been  made  with  successive  bands  of  coloured  glaze 
(yellow  or  blue),  and  of  crackle  and  >yhite  glaze  decorated  with  cobalt. 

The  small  crackle  (truite)  has  most  often  been  applied  upon  small 
pieces  of  bright  enamel,  as  the  camellia-leaf  green  ;  these  pieces  remain 
generally  devoid  of  accessory  ornaments,  but  their  forms  are  elegant 
and  refined.  The  long-thsiouen  is  a  special  kind  of  truite  crackle 
upon  céladon.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  locality  where,  under  the 
Song,  various  porcelain  was  made,  but  which,  since  the  Ming,  has 
been  reserved  for  vases  of  a  deep  olive  green  with  fine  crackles  not 
filled  in.     The  finest  specimen  we  know  belongs  to  M.  Parguès. 

Let  us  return  to  the  green  porcelain  of  Wan-ti,  that  is  to  say,  céladon 
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strictly  so  called.  Its  colour  is  rather  dull,  therefore  it  is  most  often 
decorated  in  relief  with  the  meander  ornament,  groups  of  flowers,  and 
geometric  combinations  resembling  a  tesselated  pavement  They  also 
incise  borders^  arabesques,  and  knots,  which,  filled  in  with  the  sombre 
glaze»  take  a  powerful  tone  and  come  out  strongly  upon  the  ground.  This 
is  the  flowered  celadon.  There  is  also  a  crackle  céladon,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  grey  crackle,  the  ground  being  generally 
of  a  much  fuller  green  than  that  of  the  flowered  céladon  or  tehoui. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  Ming,  pieces  were  decorated  with 
crackle  ;  the  polychrome  decoration  upon  ce'ladon  does  not  appear  to 
go  further  back  than  the  last  emperors  of  the  same  dynasty. 

As  we  gradually  approach  modern  timep,  the  crackles  and  the 
céladons  lose  their  sombre  aspect,  owing  to  the  transformation  of  the 
paste,  which  becomes  whiter.  There  is  also  a  céladon  more  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  "  starch  blue  "  {Weu  empois).  Of  this,  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  when  we  come  to  the  Japanese  products. 

Among  the  choice  fabrications,  that  is  of  the  porcelain  furnace,  is 
one  very  interesting,  described  in  the  curious  letter  of  the  Père 
d'EntrecoUes,  dated  the  25th  January,  1772.  This  missionary  was 
specially  attached  to  the  districts  of  King-te-tchin,  where  the  porcelain 
manufactures  were  situated;  and  his  correspondence  has  singularly 
contributed  to  enlighten  Europe  upon  Cliinese  ceramics.  "  They  have 
brought  me,"  he  writes,  "  one  of  those  pieces  of  porcelain  they  call 
yao-pien,  or  transmutation.  This  transmutation  is  made  in  the  kiln,  and 
is  caused  by  either  a  deficiency  or  excess  of  heat,  or  by  other  causes  not 
easy  to  divina  This  piece,  which  has  not  succeeded,  says  the  workman, 
and  which  is  the  efiect  of  pure  chance,  is  not  the  less  beautiful  nor  the 
less  esteemed.  The  workman  had  intended  to  make  vases  of  red 
*  soufflé,'  a  hundred  pieces  were  entirely  lost  ;  that  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing issued  from  the  furnace  resembling  a  piece  of  agate." 

The  worthy  father  had  he  been  deceived  by  false  information  ?  The 
manufacture  of  the  yao-pien,  had  it  been  neglected,  and  then  taken 
up  again  in  the  eighteenth  century  ?  What  is  certain  is,  that  we  find 
vases  with  the  flashed  glaze  {couverte  flambée  is  the  commercial  name 
in  France  of  the  yao-pien)  of  very  ancient  date  and  of  practised, 
not  accidental,  execution  (Fig.  20). 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  transmutation,  modern  science  knows  it  so  well 
that  it  can  produce  any  of  these  eflects  in  the  laboratory.  Metals  chango 
their  form  and  aspect  according  to  their  combination  with  oxygen. 
Thus,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  in  question,  oxydulated  copper 
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furnishes  to  vitrifiable  paintiog  a  fine  red,  which,  thrown  in  a  body  upon 
the  vas(^fï,  forms  the  tint  cftlled  *' haricot'*  (a  kind  of  fawn  colour)  ;  with 
an  equal  quantity  more  of  oxygen  it  becomes  protoxide»  and  produces  a 
liL^autiful  green,  capiilile  of  being  transfoniied  into  Bky  bine,  wlieu  the 
oxygenation  is  carried  still  further.  Now  these  eorabinations  may  be 
effected  suddenly  in  the  furnace,  by  means  of  bold  manipnhitit^n, 
When  a  clear  fire»  placed  in  a  strong  current,  draws  a  considerable 
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column  of  air,  all  the  oxygen  is  not  consumed,  and  a  part  of  it  combines 
with  the  metals  in  fusion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  thick  smoke  is  introduced 
into  tljo  furnace,  of  wlilch  the  carbonaceous  nuiss,  greedy  of  oxygen, 
absorbs  everywhere  this  gas,  necessary  for  its  combustion,  the  oxides  will 
be  destroyed  and  the  metal  completely  restored*  Placed  at  a  given 
moment  in  the^e  various   coud  if  ion.*?   by  the   rapid   and   simultaneous 


iiitroilueûon  of  currents  of  air  and  sooty  Vii^ours^  îIil^  haricot  gUze 
assumes  a  tnost  picturesque  apfiearance  ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  pîcœ 
becomes  diapered  witli  veined  and  streaked  colorations,  ehimging  and 
eftjin(*ious  as  the  flame  of  spirits  ;  the  red  oxydulate,  passing  by  violet  into 
palo  blue  »ind  to  the  green  protoxide,  evaporates  itself  even  completely 
mion  certain  projections,  which  become  white,  and  thus  furnishes  happy 
accidental  combinations. 

In  crackles  the  Chinese  are  so  sure  of  their  practice,  that  they 
nnike  their  paire  of  vases  in  one  pit*ce  where  the  red  pervades,  and  of 
imother  with  blue  ground  semé  with  red  and  lilac  splashes  ;  they  also 
make  figures  with  flesh  tints  and  green  and  blue  «h-aperies,  or  teapots, 
in  the  form  of  a  {»each,  the  base  of  a  bluish  tint,  the  body  violet,  and 
the  top  bright  red  (Fig.  21). 
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To  the  most  ancient  Chinese  ceramîsta  must  also  be  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  enamel  turquoise  bhie  and  violet  glazes  of  ihrni-grand 
ftu.  These  glumes,  a  kind  of  céhidon,  are  not  laid  upon  the  raw  ptiste, 
siujply  dried,  but  upon  biscuit  pieces  whicli  have  received  their  first 
tiring.  Their  fusion  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
that  of  llie  jmste. 

Turquoise  blue,  derived  from  copper,  has  the  adviintage  of  pre- 
serving its  purity  of  tint  in  ai'tificial  light  ;  it  is  soft  and  delicate  even  in 
the  more  ancient  vases,  which  are  of  a  slightly  blackish  paste,  and  almost 
always  crackled  (traité)  with  marvellous  regularity.  Sometimes  it  is 
relieved  by  patterns  graved  with  the  jjoint  auil  filled  in  with  colouring 
matter.  There  are  several  varieties,  splashed,  clouded,  jaspered,  or 
flaming  ;  these  la^t  have  often  metallic  spots  of  aventurine,  which 
produce  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

The  violet  obtained  fi-oui  oxide  of  miuiganese  is  pure  and  brilliant 
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in  the  heartsease  tint  ;  in  the  colour  called  "  aubergine,"  it  is  wasliy 
and  less  rich,  inthe  violet  tint  of  the  stone  called  "mei,"  it  is  as  velvet- 
like as  the  heartsease,  and  approaches  the  finest  Persian  lapis-lazuli  bine. 

The  two  colours,  blue  and  violet,  are  often  associated  upon  vases, 
chimerae,  statuettes,  or  groups  of  animals  and  birds.  The  delicacy  of 
these  enamels  has  caused  them  to  be  much  in  fashion.  In  1782,  a  single 
"  magot  "  (as  they  termed  these  figures  in  the  last  century)  in  turqnoise 
blue,  sold  for  three  hundred  and  forty  louis  ;  and  about  the  same  period 
a  cat  in  old  violet,  forming  i)art  of  the  effects  of  Madame  de  Mazarin, 
was  bid  up  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  livres.  We  ourselves  have  seen 
a  vase,  formed  of  a  violet  carp,  with  its  little  ones  in  turquoise  blue  play- 
ing round  it,  obtain  at  public  auction  the  price  of  three  thousand  francs 
(1200. 

The  Chinese  have  evidently  sought  from  the  first  to  make  ceramic 
pastes  and  vitrifiable  coatings  rival  gems  and  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
ductions of  nature;  vases  dispute  in  brilliancy  the  brightest  agates; 
others  are  shaded  like  tortoiseshell,  and  imitate  its  transparency. 
Certain  cups  of  soft  clouded  blue,  shaded  with  purplish  red,  recall  a  sky 
veiled  towards  sunset  with  clouds  lighted  up  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

When  we  meet  with  these  rare  pieces  we  cau  understand  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Chinese  for  their  old  products,  for  which  they  often  give 
extravagant  prices;  and  we  can  also  understand,  in  the  absence  of  the  old 
pieces,  that  they  should  pay  dearly  for  clever  imitations.  It  is  the 
universal  taste  that  has  kept  up  emulation  among  the  potters  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  at  times  not  very  remote 
of  the  invention  of  some  exceptional  fabrications  as  charming  as  they 
are  ingenious.  Among  others  let  us  cite  the  soufflé  decoration.  We 
style  it  decoration,  to  avoid  all  confusion  with  the  enamels  which  are 
applied  by  insufflation,  as  certain  copper  reds  in  which  the  little  drops  and 
flames  remain  visible.  The  soufflé  decoration  is  laid  upon  a  greyish 
blue  enamel  entirely  opaque  ;  this,  according  to  the  description  of 
Père  d'Entrecolles,  is  how  it  is  obtained.  The  colour,  made  of  the 
proper  consistency,  is  placed  in  a  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  very  close  gauze  ;  by  blowing  through  the  other  end,  little  drops 
filled  with  air  are  precipitated  upon  the  enamel.  These  burst  when 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  piece,  and  reduce  themselves 
into  little  contiguous  circles,  forming  a  network  like  the  finest  lace. 
Sometimes  the  soufflé  colour  is  blue,  more  often  of  a  carmine  red, 
which,  at  first  sight,  gives  to  the  piece  the  appearance  of  a  violet-like 
enamel.     This  decoratioji  often  fails,  the  little  drops  do  not  burst,  but 
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form,  on  the  contrary,  into  little  veins,  which  run  half  melted  into  tlie 
starch  blue  glaze.  Hence  results  a  peculiar  decoration,  very  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  jasper — not  less  sought  after  than  soufflé  itself. 

It  is  no  doubt  by  means  of  insufflation  that  a  "  semé  "  of  silver  points 
upon  a  warm  brown  enamel  is  produced  ;  one  would  fancy  it  a  lacquer 
powdered  with  gold  and  silver. 

Should  the  soufflés  be  classed  among  the  most  ancient  productions 
of  the  Chinese  art?  We  incline  to  the  affirmative  as  regards  the 
silver  soufflé,  but  the  blue  and  red  lace-like  decorations,  at  least  the 
specimens  we  are  acquainted  with,  belong  to  the  last  century  ;  we  have 
even  met  with  vases  of  this  description  dated  from  1725  to  1755. 

Section  5. — Porcelain — Blue  Decomation. 

We  have  just  passed  in  review  those  ambiguous  objects  which  answer 
but  imperfectly  to  the  description  of  real  porcelain.  Let  us  now 
approach  the  white  translucent  pottery,  of  which  the  oldest  specimens 
have  been  decorated  in  blue,  afterwards  in  polychrome  colours. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  Celestial  Empire  porcelain  had  been 
raised^  from  the  most  ancient  epochs,  to  the  rank  of  public  monuments  ; 
and  the  Tower  of  Nankin,  destroyed  during  the  formidable  insurrection 
of  the  Tae-pings,  has  been  adduced  as  an  example.  Let  us  re-establish 
the  truth  on  this  point.  This  tower  is  a  work  of  comparatively  little 
antiquity.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Young-lo  (1403 
to  1424),  in  place  of  an  ancient  tower,  of  which  we  have  no  record  to 
show  whether  it  was  similarly  decorated. 

Père  Lecomte  thus  describes  the  Porcelain  Tower  of  Nankin  :  "  There 
is  outside  the  town,  and  not  within,  as  some  have  stated,  a  temple 
which  the  Chinese  call  the  Temple  of  Gratitude.  Light  is  only  admitted 
through  its  doors  ;  of  which  there  are  three  to  the  east,  extremely  wide, 
by  which  we  enter  the  famous  tower  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  and 
which  forms  part  of  the  temple.  This  tower  is  in  the  form  of  an 
octagon,  about  forty  feet  wide,  so  that  each  side  is  at  an  angle  of  15°. 
It  is  surrounded  without  by  a  wall  of  the  same  form,  fifteen  feet 
listant,  and  having  at  a  low  elevation  a  roof  of  glazed  tiles,  which 
appears  to  spring  from  the  body  of  the  tower  and  forms  a  gallery 
underneath.  The  tower  has  nine  storeys,  each  of  which  ia  ornamented 
with  a  cornice  projecting  three  feet  from  the  spring  of  thé  windows, 
and  distinguished  by  similar  roofs  to  that  of  the  gallery,  except  that 
they  project  much  less,  being  unsupported  by  a  second  wall.     lu'leed 
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they  diminish  in  size  and  become  narrower  as  the  tower  increases  in 
height.  The  wall,  upon  the  ground  floor,  is  at  least  twelve  feet  thick, 
and  more  than  eight  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  is  incrusted  witli 
porcelain,  placed  edgeways.  The  rain  and  dust  have  diminished 
its  beauty,  yet  suflBcient  remains  to  show  that  it  is  of  true  por- 
celain, although  coarse,  and  the  bricks,  during  the  three  hundred 
years  this  tower  has  lasted,  have  not  preserved  their  brilliancy. 
The  staircase  that  has  been  made  inside  is  small  and  inconvenient, 
because  the  steps  are  extremely  high  ;  each  storey  is  formed  of  large 
beams  laid  across,  which  support  a  floor,  and  form  a  room,  of  which  the 
sides  are  enriched  with  paintings.  The  walls  of  the  upper  storeys  are 
pierced  with  an  infinite  number  of  little  niches,  filled  with  idols 
in  bas-relief,  which  makes  a  kind  of  very  neat  inlaying.  All  the 
work  is  gilded,  and  appears  to  be  of  marble  or  sculptured  stone;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  only  of  brick,  moulded  and  placed  edgeways,  for  the 
Chinese  have  a  marvellous  dexterity  in  impressing  all  kinds  of  ornaments 
upon  their  bricks,  of  which  the  earth  is  extremely  fine  and  well  milled, 
and  more  fit  than  ours  to  take  the  form  of  the  mould.  The  first  stage 
is  the  highest,  but  the  others  are  of  the  same  height,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  feet.  If  you  add  to  these  the  height  of  the  mason-work, 
that  of  the  ninth  storey,  which  has  no  steps,  and  the  crown,  the  tower 
will  be  found  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground  floor. 
The  top  of  the  building  is  not  one  of  the  least  beauties  of  this  tower  ; 
it  is  a  thick  mast,  which  springs  from  the  floor  of  the  eighth  storey,  and 
rises  above  thirty  feet  outside.  It  appears  to  be  enclosed  in  a  large 
spiral  iron  band  of  the  same  height,  and  distant  several  feet  from  the 
tree,  so  that  it  forms  in  the  air  a  kind  of  cone  of  pierced  open  work, 
upon  the  point  of  which  is  placed  a  gilded  globe  of  extraordinary  size. 
This  is  what  the  Chinese  call  the  Porcelain  Tower.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  it  is  certainly  the  most  skilfully  designed,  most  solid,  and  most 
magnificent  work  in  the  East.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  the  whole  town 
is  to  be  seen,  and  the  great  hill  of  the  observatory,  a  league  distant." 

We  give  an  engraving  of  the  monument  (Fig.  22)  after  the  Chinese 
figure,  distributed  to  the  visitors,  in  exchange  for  their  alms,  by  the 
Buddhist  priests  serving  in  the  Temple  of  Gratitude.  The  overlaying  of 
the  tower,  which  is  entirely  white,  is  composed  of  porcelain  bricks 
enamelled  on  the  exterior  face.  The  surroundings  of  the  openings  were 
of  porcelain,  glazed  with  yellow  or  green,  and  ornamented  in  relief  with 
figures  of  dragons. 

Ijike  other  monuments  of  the  same  style  constructed  in  China  sinc« 
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high.  The  Emperor  Khang-hy  Tisited  it  in  1664,  and  caused  it  to  be 
repaired. 

In  a  country  where  solid  constructions  are  rare,  where  marble  and 
stone  appear  as  an  exception,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  pottery  enrich 
with  its  lustre  the  towers,  porticoes,  and  those  fantastic  pavilions  whicli 
resemble  rather  theatric  decorations  than  public  monuments  raised  in 
honour  of  the  powers  terrestrial  and  divine.  More  frequently,  however, 
stoneware  and  porcelain,  unite  with  architecture  imder  the  form  of 
enamelled  tiles  of  lively  colours,  of  hollow  bricks  of  geometric  forms, 
which  permit  of  being  adjusted  into  pilasters,  balustrades,  or  galleries, 
or  of  painted  plaques  for  inside  wall  decoration. 

But  the  true  province  of  porcelain  is  to  furnish  the  chief  furniture 
of  the  interior,  and  especially  the  services  for  table  use,  which  are  very 
complicated  in  a  country  where  hospitality  is  exercised  with  such  mag- 
nificence, and  where  each  visitor  is  at  the  same  time  a  guest. 

Porcelain,  notwithstanding  its  whiteness  and  the  beauty  of  its  glaze, 
is  seldom  left  without  decoration  ;  where  an  extensive  surface  remains 
colourless,  it  is  because  it  is  figured  with  designs  in  relief  under  the 
glaze,  which  are  considered  sufficient  to  enrich  it. 

One  kind  alone  is  out  of  this  rule,  the  Chinese  white  ;  a  peculiar 
pottery,  of  which  the  nature  is  not  yet  well  defined,  and  which  its 
great  translucency  and  its  facility  of  uniting  itself  with  the  colours 
of  demi-gravd  feu^  such  as  turquoise  blue,  appear  to  assimilate  to 
soft  porcelain.  The  pieces  of  Chinese  white  generally  consist  of 
small  cups  ornamented  with  reliefs,  statuettes,  sacred  animals,  birds,  etc, 
and  appear  to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  religious  service  and 
for  rich  interiors.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  Chinese 
white  with  porcelain  not  yet  decorated. 

The  most  ancient  and  most  esteemed  decoration  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  is  the  blue  camaïeu.  It  is  laid  upon  the  crude  paste  simply  dried 
after  the  work  of  the  lathe;  the  glaze  is  then  applied,  the  piece 
fired,  and  thenceforth  the  painting  becomes  unassailable.  In  remote 
times  cobalt  was  not  of  irreproachable  purity;  its  greater  or  less 
brightness  may  therefore  help  to  fix  the  approximate  date  when  the  Nien- 
hao,  or  name  of  the  year,  does  not  permit  of  determining  the  exact 
epoch  of  its  production. 

To  prove  how  highly  these  blue  porcelains  were  esteemed,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remember  they  were  called  koitan-ki  (vases  of  magistrates). 
They  were  specially  made  at  King-te-tehin,  in  the  province  of  Feouliang, 
a  dependency  of  the  department  of  Jao-tcheou.     This  fabric,  founded 
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under  the  Song  (a.d.  1004-1007),  has  always  had  the  privilege  of 
furnishing  services  for  the  use  of  the  emperor.  These  are  the  terms  in 
which  Père  d'Entrecolles  speaks  of  it  in  1717.  "  King-te-tchin  only 
requires  enclosed  walls  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  city,  and  to  rank 
among  the  largest  and  most  populous  in  China.  These  places  named 
"  tchin,"  which  are  in  small  number,  but  which  are  much  frequented  and 
of  great  trade,  are  not  enclosed,  as  towns  usually  are,  perhaps  that  they 
may  be  extended  and  enlarged  at  will,  perhaps  that  there  may  be  the 
greater  facility  in  embarking  and  disembarking  their  merchandise. 
The  population  of  King-te-tchin  consists  of  18,000  families.  There  are 
large  traders,  whose  habitations  cover  a  vast  space,  and  employ  a  pro- 
digious number  of  workmen  ;  therefore  it  is  commonly  stated  to  contain 
above  a  million  of  souls.  It  stretches  for  above  a  league  along  the  edge 
of  a  fine  river.  It  is  not  a  heap  of  houses,  as  might  be  expected  ;  the 
streets  are  laid  out  with  regularity  ;  they  intersect  each  other  at  certain 
distances,  all  the  ground  is  taken,  and  the  houses  are  too  closely  crowded 
and  the  streets  too  narrow.  In  traversing  the  town  one  might  fancy 
oneself  in  the  midst  of  a  fair  ;  on  all  sides  one  hears  the  cries  of  the 
porters  endeavouring  to  make  a  passage.  The  expense  is  much  greater 
at  Eing-te-tchin  than  at  Jao-tcheou,  because  all  provisions  are  brought 
from  elsewhere,  even  the  wood  requisite  for  the  furnaces.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  deamess  of  provisions,  King-te-tchin  is  the  asylum  of  a 
number  of  poor  families,  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  the  adjacent 
towns.  Employment  is  to  be  found  here  for  the  young  and  the  feeble, 
even  the  blind  and  the  lame  gain  a  livelihood  by  grinding  colours.  In 
ancient  times,  says  the  history  of  Feou-liang,  there  were  three  hundred 
furnaces,  now  there  are  quite  three  thousand.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  on  this  account  the  genius  of  fire 
has  many  temples  here  ;  but  the  worship  and  honours  rendered  to  him 
do  not  diminish  the  number  of  conflagrations.  A  little  time  since,  there 
were  eight  hundred  houses  burnt.  They  will  soon  be  rebuilt,  to  judge 
by  the  multitude  of  carpenters  and  masons  at  work.  The  profit  derived 
from  letting  shops  makes  the  Chinese  very  active  in  repairing  these 
losses.  King-te-tchin  is  situated  upon  a  large  plain  surrounded  by  high 
mountains.  That  which  is  on  the  east,  and  against  which  it  is  built 
forms,  on  the  exterior,  a  kind  of  semicircle  ;  tlie  mountains  on  the  side 
give  rise  to  two  rivers,  which  unite  ;  one  is  small,  the  other  very  large, 
and  forms  a  fine  port  of  nearly  a  league  in  a  vast  basin,  where  it  soon 
loses  much  of  its  rapidity.  In  this  vast  space  may  often  be  seen  two  or 
three  rows  of  boats  following  one  another.    Such  is  the  aspect  it  presents 
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on  entering  by  one  of  the  gorges  in  the  port.  Volumes  of  flame  and 
smoke,  pouring  forth  from  different  places,  make  one  remark  the  depth 
and  the  outlines  of  King-te-tchin.  At  night,  one  fancies  a  large  town 
on  fire,  or  an  immense  furnace  with  several  vent-holes.  Perhaps  this 
enclosure  of  mountains  forms  a  situation  fitted  for  porcelain  works.  It 
is  surprising  that  a  place  so  populous  and  containing  such  wealth,  where 
myriads  of  boats  swarm  during  the  day,  and  not  closed  by  walls, 
should  be  governed  by  only  one  mandarin,  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  disorder.  In  truth,  King-te-tchin  is  only  one  league  from  Feou- 
liang,  and  eighteen  from  Jao-tcheou  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  its  police 
is  admirable.  Each  street  has  a  chief,  appointed  by  the  mandarin,  and 
if  it  is  a  little  long  it  has  several.  Each  chief  has  ten  subalterns,  each 
of  whom  is  responsible  for  ten  houses.  Their  business  is  to  maintain 
order,  to  hasten  at  the  first  tumult,  put  it  down,  and  give  notice  of  it  to 
the  mandarin,  under  pain  of  the  bastinado,  which  here  is  most  liberally 
administered.  Often  after  the  chief  of  the  quarter  has  given  warning 
of  the  outbreak,  and  shown  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  put  it  down, 
it  is  with  difficulty  he  escapes  chastisement,  as  they  are  always  disposed 
to  impute  the  fault  to  him.  Each  street  has  its  barricades,  which 
are  closed  at  night.  The  principal  streets  have  several.  A  man  of 
of  the  district  watches  each  barricade,  and  would  not  dare  to  open  it 
unless  on  certain  signals.  Besides  this,  the  round  of  the  watch  is 
frequently  made  by  the  mandarin  of  the  district,  and  from  time  to  time 
by  the  mandarins  of  Fcou-liang.  Moreover,  strangers  are  rarely 
allowed  to  sleep  at  Kingte-tchin.  They  must  either  pass  the  night  in 
their  boats  or  lodge  with  persons  of  their  acquaintance,  who  are  made 
answerable  for  their  conduct.  This  police  maintains  everything  in 
order,  and  establishes  an  entire  security  in  a  place  of  which  the  riches 
would  awaken  the  cupidity  of  an  infinity  of  robbers." 

It  is  still  the  more  curious  to  recall  this  picture  of  the  great  centre 
of  ceramic  industry,  since  King-te-tchin  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
Tae-pings  sacked  the  town,  destroyed  the  manufactories,  and  as  far  as 
depended  upon  them,  the  porcelain  industry. 

King-te-tchin,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  only  place  which  produces  Chinese 
translucent  potteries.  Without  speaking  of  the  ancient  fabrics  of  which 
the  products  have  not  reached  us,  there  are  some  which  have  continued 
their  works  in  modern  times,  such,  for  example,  as  in  Chantong,  Tseou- 
tsien,  and  I-tsien,  founded  under  .the  Ming;  in  Ho-nan,  Yu-tcheou, 
dating  from  the  Song,  and  who  made  still,  under  the  Ming, 
porcelain,   either   white  or  ornamented    with   flowers;   Hoai-king-fou, 
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Chen-tcheou,  I-yang,  and  Teng-fong,  creations  of  the  Ming  ;  in  Chen-si 
and  of  the  same  period,  Ping-liang-fou  ;  in  ïehe-kiang,  Tchou-tcheou- 
fou,  where  the  Mings  transferred  first  the  fabrication  of  the  vases  of 
Long-thsiouen  to  carry  it  back  afterwards  to  King-te-tchin  ;  in  Kiang-si, 
Thai-p'ing,  a  fabric  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Ming  by  Kin-tchi-kao  ; 
lastly  in  Fokien,  Te-hoa,  dating  also  from  the  Ming,  that  is,  from  the 
epoch  when  true  porcelain  arrived  at  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  In 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  special  works,  we  know  no 
"  kouan-ki  "  porcelain  which  could  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period  than 
1368;  the  vases  of  Hong-wou  (1368  to  1398),  those  of  Yong-lo  (1403  to 
1424),  are  generally  coarse  in  design  and  imperfectly  made.  Under  the 
reign  of  Siouen-te  (1426  to  1435)  the  paste  and  the  decoration  become 
remarkable,  and,  a  singular  thing,  many  of  the  pieces  borrow  the  forms 
and  style  of  Persian  pottery.  In  1465,  Chinese  art  is  at  its  height  ; 
the  Tching-koa  period,  which  extends  to  1487,  will  offer  us  the  purest 
forms  and  most  elegant  subjects. 

Only  (and  it  is  here  that  the  sagacity  of  the  true  amateur  should 
exercise  itself)  the  date  inscribed  under  the  foot  of  a  piece  should  be 
carefully  examined.  First  the  choice  of  the  material,  the  relative  ex- 
cellence of  design,  the  **  science  "  of  inscriptions,  as  say  tlie  Chinese  books, 
ought  to  enable  the  collector  to  recognise  every  piece  issued  from  the 
imperial  fabric.  One  can  understand  that  the  other  establishments 
have  not  a  staff  either  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  select  to 
insure  equal  perfection  in  their  works.  On  the  other  side,  the  Chinese 
are  the  cleverest  forgers,  and  if  they  seek  to  speculate  on  the  taste  of 
their  countrymen  for  works  of  antiquity,  by  a  stronger  reason  they  will 
not  deprive  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  selling  to  foreigners  the 
most  odious  counterfeits.  They  must  be  examined  closely,  and  the  eye 
be  formed  to  recognise  the  indefinable  but  real  kind  of  patina  which 
age  imparts  to  porcelain  as  well  as  to  medals. 

Some  imitators  have  been  true  artists,  such  as  a  certain  Tcheou- 
tan-tfiouen,  who  was  skilled  in  the  reproduction  of  ancient  vases,  as  the 
following  anecdote  related  of  him  in  the  *  King-te-tchin  t*aolou,' and 
translated  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  testifies: 

**One  day  he  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  boat  of  Kin-tchong 
and  went  up  the  river  Kiang.  As  he  passed  by  Pi-hing  he  puid  a  visit 
to  ïhàng,  who  held  the  oflSce  of  Thai-chang  (president  of  the  sacrifices), 
and  asked  him  leave  to  examine  at  his  leisure  an  ancient  tripod  of 
Ting  porcelain  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  collection.  With 
his  hand  he  took  the  exact  measure,  then   made  an  impression  of 
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the  veins  with  a  paper  he  had  concealed  in  his  sleeve,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  King-te-tchin.  Six  months  later  he  made  a  second 
visit  to  Thang,  and  drawing  a  tripod  out  of  his  pocket,  he  said,  *  Your 
Excellency  possesses  an  incense  burner  of  the  white  porcelain  of  Ting  ; 
here  is  one  like  it,  I  possess  also.'  Thang  was  filled  with  surprise.  He 
compared  it  with  the  one  he  so  preciously  preserved,  and  did  not  find  a 
hair  of  difference.  He  applied  to  it  the  foot  and  cover  of  his  own,  and 
they  fitted  it  with  admirable  precision.  Thang  then  asked  him  where  he 
got  this  remarkable  piece.  *  Some  time  ago,'  replied  Tcheou,  *  having 
asked  leave  of  you  to  examine  your  tripod  at  leisure,  I  took  all  its 
dimensions  with  my  hand.  I  assure  you  it  is  an  imitation  of  yours.  I 
have  no  wish  to  impose  upon  you.'  "  The  counterfeit  tripod  was  sold  at 
a  high  price,  and  the  amateurs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
(Tcheou  lived  from  1567  to  about  1619)  did  not  hesitate  to  give  a 
thousand  ounces  of  silver  (300Z.)  to  procure  works  of  this  famous 
potter. 

These  prices  protect  us  from  the  importation  of  the  false  porcelains  of 
Tcheou  ;  those  which  commerce  delivers  to  us  in  large  quantities  are 
easily  recognised.  They  are  less  sonorous  than  the  old,  the  enamel 
more  vitreous,  the  decoration  less  precise,  and,  we  repeat,  the  inscrip- 
tions are  incorrect  and  often  illegible. 

But  leaving  these  general  subjects,  let  us  speak  more  particularly 
of  the  decoration  of  the  blue  porcelain.  Those  with  subjects  and  figures 
are  always  carefully  treated,  and  by  skilful  hands;  the  Green  family 
alone  can,  in  this  respect,  rival  the  houan-Tà.  We  will  not  describe 
the  subjects,  borrowed  frequently  from  history  or  from  the  San-koue-tchy  ; 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  instancing  a  bowl  in  our  collection,  of 
which  the  simple  rendering  recalls  certain  of  our  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  a  cup  of  "the  learned;"  at  the  bottom  is  seen  the  author, 
seated  under  a  fir  tree,  in  deep  meditation  ;  his  ssé  placed  near  him  permits 
him  to  modulate  the  songs  he  may  have  composed.  On  the  exterior  we 
see  the  scholar,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  surrounded  by  his  literary 
treasures.  He  reflects,  and  from  his  forehead,  which  he  leans  on  his 
hand,  issues  a  stroke  which  unrolls  into  a  vast  phylactery,  upon  which 
the  painter  has  traced  various  scenes  of  the  drama  to  which  his  genius 
is  giving  birth. 

In  the  matter  of  richness  of  ornamentation,  the  blues  rival  any 
polychrome  paintings;  one  might  even  say  that  all  the  families  are 
represented  in  the  cobalt  decoration.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
elegant  slim  vases  of  the  form  called  "  lancelle"  (seen  in  Plate  I.),  covered 
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with  rich  mantlings  (lambrequins),  and  of  whirh  the  open  jiarts  are  fiUeil 
in  with  perfume  vases,  honorary  stones,  and  symbolic  objects,  of  which 
the  possession  is  reserved  to  the  great  dignitaries  ;  these  are  what  in 
commerce  were  formerly  designated  as  "  model  decoration." 

There  are  certain  bines  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  meaning,  and 
which  have,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  a  special  merit;  sach  as  asamvr, 
in  our  possession,  which  bears  the  representation  of  a  horseman  in  full 
galop,  and  who  is  urging. on  his  horse,  striking  him  with  a  Tartar  whip. 
Underneath  is  written,  ''  Curious  object  for  the  lovers  of  antiques.** 

The  estimation  in  w^hich  blue  is  held  has  led  the  Chinese  to  use  it  as 
a  ground.  One  of  the  richest  is  the  blue  of  the  porcelain  furnace  of  a  deep 
and  velvet-like  tint,  simply  relieved  by  inscriptions,  arabesques,  flowers, 
and  sometimes  landscapes  in  gold.  Another  ground  highly  esteemed  is 
that  of  ".bleu  fouetté,**  less  deep  than  the  preceding  ;  it  apj>oars  as  if  it 
were  granulated  and  seme  with  little  bubbles,  which  has  led  some 
persons  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  bleu  soufflé  of  Père  d*£ntrecolIes.  The 
bleu  fouetté  rarely  covers  whole  pieces  ;  it  leaves  reserves,  which  are 
decorated  either  in  blue  designs  done  in  lines  or  in  copper  red  under  the 
glaze,  or  in  various  colours,  particularly  those  of  the  Green,  family. 

One  particular  and  very  rare  variety  is  a  soft  clouded  blue,  recall- 
ing the  tint  of  a  spring  sky  ;  it  is  what  is  called  '*  blue  of  the  sky  after 
rain."  If  we  are  to  believe  Chinese  history,  this  blue  was  invented  at 
a  very  remote  period.  In  954,  a  potter  having  petitioned  Chi-tsong  to 
order  a  model,  the  emperor  replied,  "  For  the  future,  let  the  jwrcelain 
for  the  use  of  the  palace  be  of  the  blue  as  the  heavens  appear  after 
rain.*'  The  potter  obeyed,  and  to  consecrate  the  words  of  the  sovereign, 
he  inscribed  them  under  the  foot  of  his  vases.  We  find 
them  on  one  in  our  possession,  on  which  we  read,  **  Yu-  ^  Rw 
kouo-thien-tsing.**  Would  this  imply  that  the  vase  goes  buck  ^  )J3l 
to  954  ?  Certainly  not  ;  for  when,  in  excavations,  any  fragments  '^^^ 
of  the  Chi-tsong  porcelain  is  found,  it  is  bought  by  the  great,  who 
suspend  it  to  their  necklace;  but  our  vase  is  certainly  one  of  tho 
JcatUMP-ki,  fabricated  at  King-te-tchin,  to  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  ancient  productions.  Its  high  origin  is  demonstrated  by  its  perfection 
and  by  the  figure  6f  the  imperial  dragon,  graved  with  the  point  upon 
the  soft  blue,  and  then  covered  over  with  the  glaze. 

We  will  say  nothing  here  of  the  blues  mixed  in  the  glaze  and  laid 
upon  pieces  graved  or  in  relief.  These  are  true  céladons,  and  have 
.been  described  elsewhere;  but  let  us  mention  certain  cobalt  tints  spread 
by  the  wheel,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  plug  (tampon),  upon  a  porcelain 
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graved  in  Hues  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  celadon,  decorated 
blue  upon  blue  ;  so  we  have  given  it  the  name  of  **  celadonoide." 

The  term  kouan-ki  applied  to  some  blue  porcelain  vases,  is 
not  only  justified  by  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  greater  number  of 
them,  but  they  also  bear  signs  which  specialise  the  employment  of 
almost  all  of  the  pieces,  and  which  preclude  their  being  used  by  the 
first  comer.  These  signs,  often  mixed  in  the  general 
decoration,  more  frequently  traced  under  the  foot 
of  the  vases  as  a  mark,  are  the  following.  The 
hoxim^  a  stone  whose  form  has  changed  since 
ancient  times,  and  which  the  sovereign  gives  to 
functionaries  as  a  sign  of  their  dignity  ;  it  has  to  be  held  at  any  audience 
with  majesty,  to  show  the  respect  of  the  magistrate  for  supreme 
authority.  Nobles  alone  have  a  right  to  this 
sign.  The  sonorous  stone  is  suspended  over 
the  doors  of  all  magistrates  called  to  administer 
justice  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  strike  upon  this  stone  to  have  the  prœtorium 

opened;  a  judge  only  can  thus  mark  the 
vases  for  his  use.  The  pearl,  emblem  of  talent, 
will  appear  on  porcelain  destined  to  the  poet 
or  to  the  man  of  letters,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  public  competition.      The  "precious  things,"  or  "treasures 

of  writing,"  that  is,  paper,  brush,  ink, 
pumice-stone,  are  still  emblems  of  the 
learned.  The  sacred  axe,  figured  in  the 
chou-Tcing,  designates  warriors. 

Some  other  marks,  though  pretty 
common,  do  not  appear  to  be  explained;  such  is  a  leaf  surrounded 
with  ribbons,  like  the  other  sacred  signs.  Would  it  be  the 
leaf  of  the  celebrated  ou4ongy  celebrated  by  the  poets? 
The  same  leaf  is  to  be  seen  at  the  feet  of  certain  divinities, 
or  serving  as  the  support  of  a  ky-lin.  Such  again  is  the 
ling4chy,  emblem  of  immortality,  very  common  under  vases,  and  which 
can  only  be  expressed  as  a  wish  for  endless  longevity. 

The  blues  require  to  be  carefully  studied.  Besides  the  importance 
there  may  be  in  distinguishing  those  produced  at  King-te-tchin  from 
provincial  imitation,  we  must  also  distinguish  the  blues  of  India,  Persia, 
and  certain  Oriental  cQuntries,  of  which  the  translucent  pottery  resembles 
more  or  less  the  Chinese  type.  Among  these  there  is  a  numerous- 
description,  interejsting  and  well  determined,  which,  first  sent  to  Europe, 
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have  served  as  models  to  our  fait^nce  makers,  especially,  to  those  of 
Nevers.  The  most  frequent  specimens  of  this  porcelain  are  bottles 
in  the  Persian  style,  with  annular  openings  crowning  a  spheroidal  knot,- 
the  enamel,  bluish,  is  very  even  and  carefully  laid  upon  a  generally  fine 
paste.  The  pieces  with  figures  have  Chinese  subjects,  but  with  person- 
ages of  a  particular  type,  recalling  the  Tartar  race  ;  the  ornaments  are 

Fig.  23. 
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characteristic  ;  groups  of  symmetrical  leaves  forming  a  palmette,  and 
floral  rosettes  crowned  with  points,  the  borders  in  slanting  gadroons, 
or  indented,  are  repeated  profusely;  they  alternate  with  a  scroll 
of  a  kind  of  hybrid,  Pino-Persian  style  (Fig.  23).  Easily  recognised  at 
first  sight,  these  porcelains,  finer  than  those  of  Persia,  are  rarely  marked 
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underneath.  When  we  have  met  with  any  signs,  they  formed  a  kind  of 
inscription  resembling  the  Chinese  Nien-hao,  or  more  still,  the  legends 
on  the  little  bottles  of  the  Theban  tombs  (Figs.  17  and  19).  Submitted 
to  Orientalists,  these  inscriptions  have  been  pronounced  to  be  illegible 


I 


being  simply  counterfeits  of  the  capricious  form  of  the  T'sao-chou 
characters  (p.  33).  These  marks  would  indicate  some  centre  foreign 
to  the  Celestial  Empire,  but  under  the  influence  of  its  art. 

Section  6. — Polychrome  Porcelain. 

Before  describing  the  different  systems  of  polychrome  decoration  in 
China,  it  is  indispensable  to  say  a  word  upon  the  manner  of  painting 
the  vases.  "  One  workman,"  says  Père  d'En trecol les,  "  has  the  sole  oflBce 
of  forming  the  first  coloured  circle  we  see  round  the  edges  of  porcelain  ; 
another  traces  the  flowers  which  a  third  colours  ;  this  artist  paints  the 
water  and  the  mountains,  that,  the  birds  and  other  animals."  One 
would  hardly  have  expected  in  a  country  so  foreign  from  qur  manners 
to  have  found  the  system  of  division  of  labour  in  practice.  But  there, 
as  here,  with  such  methods  all  individuality  disappears.  There  are  no 
longer  painters,  not  even  a  school  of  painters  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  series 
of  generations  working  after  a  stereotyped  hereditary  pattern;  the 
workshop  in  its  most  material  form,  and  its  products  little  better  than 
a  pricked  tracing,  disfigured  more  or  less  according  to  the  hands  in 
which  it  has  fallen.  It  results  from  this  fact,  that  in  the  study  of 
Chinese  vases  they  may  be  classed  into  families,  according  to  their 
decorations,  and  distinct  descriptions  given  applicable  to  the  universal 
character  of  the  pieces  in  each  family.  The  more  or  less  perfection  in 
the  manipulation  of  a  piece  implies  likewise  its  origin  ;  King-te-tchin, 
the  great  centre,  possessing  naturally  artists  superior  to  those  of  the 
provincial  workshops. 

-4. — ChrysanthemchPœonian  Family. 
It  is  characterised,  as  the  name  we  have  given  it  implies,  by  the 
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predominance  of  chrysantliemnms  and  peonies  which  invade  the  ground, 
overcharge  the  reserved  medallions,  and  even  appear  in  relief  in  the 
appendages  of  the  vases.  A  particular  coloration,  simple  and  grand, 
brings  out  the  ornamental  effect  of  these  decorative  elements.  A 
greyish  or  blackish  blue,  an  iron  red  more  or  less  bright,  and  a  soft, 
dead  gold,  balance  each  other  in  nearly  equal  masses  ;  in  some  cases, 
copper  green  and  black  unite  to  the  fundamental  tints  and  constitute 
the  class  which  may  be  called  "  Rich  Pœonian."  It  was  the  more 
necessary  to  create  a  name  for  this  family,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
the  products  of  Cliina  and  Japan,  confounded  by  empiricism  under  the 
false  denomination  of  Japan  porcelain. 

In  the  composition  of  Cbrysanthemo-Pœonian  decoration.  Oriental 
fancy  is  shown  under  aspects  as  varied  as  they  are  ingenious;  car- 
touches and  regular  medallions  scientifically  arranged  in  regular  dis- 
tances upon  arabesque  grounds,  hanging  draperies  raising  their  folds, 
fluted  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  to  disclose  a  semé  of  blue  scrolls  under 
the  glaze  ;  irregular  bands  crossing  each  other,  half  concealed,  as  if 
the  painter  had  thrown  the  scraps  of  his  portfolio  by  chance  on  the 
body  of  the  vase  ;  borders  richly  embroidered  with  flowers  and  gold, 
mosaics  of  patient  detail,  imbrications,  Vitruvian  scrolls,  Greek  borders, 
every  style  and  every  combination  are  to  be  found  upon  this  porcelain. 
The  largest  reserves  are  generally  filled   with  bouquets,   either  de- 
tached or  issuing  out  of  a  vase,  and  composed  of  peonies  and  chrys- 
anthemums, accompanied  sometimes  by  blades  of  grass,  branches  of 
the  peach  or  plum,  and  a   kind  of    double-flowered  pink  ;   at   other 
times,  we  see  landscapes  with  buildings,  lakes,  mountains,  and  rocks 
crowned  with  large  trees.     Among   these  various    paintings,  or   in 
secondary  cartouches  of  round,  oval,  or  polygonal  forms,  or  affecting 
the  outline  of  a  tree  or  fruit,  we  see  the  dragon,  fong-hoang,  kylin, 
horses,  cranes,  quails,  or  the  animals  of  the  cycle.     The  sacred  monsters 
indicate  that  the  vase  belongs  to  a  temple  ;    the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
specialising  the   monthly    ceremony    in    which    it    has    to    appear. 
All  the  natural  figures  are  also  traced  without  pretence  of  imitation  ; 
the  flowers  and  animated  beings  are  recognisable,  but  it  is  evident  the 
artist  has  sought  the  general  effect,  neglecting  purposely  all  graphic 
perfection,  as  useless  in  objects  to  be  viewed  at  a  distance. 

The  Chrysanthemo-Paeonian  porcelain  is  the  customary  pottery,  the 
common  furniture  of  the  Chinese.  We  see  it  round  their  houses,  in 
their  gardens,  containing  cut  flowers,  or  filled  with  earth  like  our 
wooden  boxes,  holding  either  firs  and  bamboos  of  some  feet  in  height 
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or  rare  plants  prized  by  collectors.  Within  the  house  it  is  the  same 
thing.  Elegant  beakers  are  crowned  with  spikes  of  nelumbo  or  the 
Blou-tan  peony,  large-bodied  jars  (potiches)  with  covers  resembling  the 
roofs  of  the  temples,  contain  their  stores  of  tea,  the  drink  of  all  classes 
of  society  ;  dishes  disposed  upon  "  étagères  "  are  filled  with  fragrant  fruits 
placed  there  to  perfume  the  apartments,  especially  that  called  "the 
hand  of  Fo"  (a  kind  of  cédrat,  generally  styled  the  Chinese  hand  plant), 
of  which  the  top  divides  and  turns  back  like  so  many  fingers. 

It  is  also  theChrysanthenio-Pieonian  family  which  principally  supplies 
porcelain  for  the  service  of  the  table,  wliich  has  nothing  in  common  with 
ours.  The  food  is  placed  on  dishes  (what  we  call  plates)  or  in  basins,  and 
each  guest  receives  the  modest  portion  assigned  to  him  in  saucers,  which 
there  play  the  part  of  plates,  and  in  little  hemispheric  bowls.  The  number 
of  the  dishes  makes  up  for  the  small  ness  of  the  portions.  Boiling  tea  and 
"samchou,"  a  kind  of  corn-brandy,  also  hot,  are  served  in  small  cups,  which 
are  either  with  or  without  handles,  and  are  sometimes  covered  with  the 
top  called  *'  présentoir."  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  table  is  exclusively 
covered  with  Peonian  porcelain;  there  are,  indeed,  circumstances 
under  which  others  are  substituted,  but  it  is  the  usual  kind,  and  if  we 
see  on  it  ensigns  of  nobility  or  emblems  of  dignity,  it  is  in  accordrtnce 
with  custom,  which  requires  that  every  object  should  show  the  rank  of 
the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs. 

B. — Green  Family, 

Its  name  requires  no  explanation,  being  based  upon  an  ostensible 
and  striking  fact.  All  the  pieces  of  this  family  are  resplendent  with  a 
copper-green  colour,  which  absorbs  every  other. 

We  have  seen  that  green,  one  of  the  five  primordial  colours, 
corresponds  to  the  element  of  wood  and  to  the  East,  and  has 
been  adopted  as  livery  by  the  Ming  dynasty,  masters  of  China  from 
1368-1615.  One  is  therefore  led  to  suppose  that  in  causing  a  sig- 
nificant colour  to  predominate  to  this  extent  in  a  series  of  vases  as 
numerous  as  they  are  homogeneous,  the  artists  have  been  influenced 
either  by  religious  or  political  motives.  An  examination  of  the 
decoration  confirms  this  supposition  ;  almost  all  the  Irenes  represented 
have  a  hiemtic  or  historic  character,  and  one  may  even  distinguish 
compositions  emanating  from  the  sect  of  the  Tao-sse  from  those  adopted 
by  the  literati. 

The  most  frequent  of  these  sacred  subjects  represents  the  theory 
of  the  eight  immortals.     Sometimes  each  one  is  isolated,  placed  upon 


a  cloud,  leaf,  or  gymbulio  aiutnat,  and  bos  consequently  only  Us 
individual  value;  frequently  they  are  all  united  upon  a  celesJial 
moniitiiin,  the  Li-ehtui,  |>erhap3,  and  render  homage  to  a  superior  being, 
trunquilly  seated  upon  a  ermie,  which  soaits  in  the  empyrean.  By  this 
Kt  tri  bute,  as  well  ns  by  his  pliy^io^'llomy,  it  is  eaëy  to  rei'ognise  this 
Bupreme  deity  as  Cheou-lao;  we  are  therefore  in  the  presence  of  a  e^m- 
jiofiition  of  the  seliool  of  Tao,  which  identifies  the  philohjopher  witli 
Ckmg-ti  (page  25).  This  sect,  cultivating  magic  ar*d  tlie  orcult 
sciences,  will  more  often  show  U8  heaven  than  earth;  its  pictures  will 
offer  MS  ni  m  bed  persons^  surroutided  by  flashing  flames,  concurring  in 
supeniatural  acts  ;  if  thf*y  fight,  th»'  elemeut-H  will    furnish  the  arms, 
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and,  as  in  the  Hunierif  r«  rihils,  the  conquered  will  full  swallowed  up 
under  a  heop  of  clouds»  carried  away  by  tumultunus  waveis,  or  crushed 
under  thunderbolts.  Wlien  the  painter  leaves  the  tjpper  region**  and 
occupies  himself  with  things  of  eurth,  and  borrows  from  ancient 
history  some  episode  worthy  of  example  for  after  ages,  he  loves  still  to 
make  the  celestinl  intervention  to  be  felt  ;  the  gods  appear  in  the 
clouds  rt'udy  to  nilr*  events,  and  to  turn  the  balance  of  fate  in  favour 
of  their  dect. 

The  litiniti  kept  by  Confueius  within  the  path  of  philosophy,  wilJ 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  reserved  in  tlieir  figurations.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  nature  or  office  of  the  divinity,  they  confine  themselves  to 
rendering  111 ru  homage  according  to  iineient  rites;  respect  for  tradition 
takes  with  them  the  place  of  faith,  and  if  they  have  occasion  to  show 
forth  the  celestial  intervention  iu  bunion  events,  they  express  it  by 
the  apparition  of  dragons,  of  the  kyliu  or  the  fong-hoang,  n>nformably 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  books.     Their  subjects  of  predilection  will 
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therefore  be  taken  from  the  litstory  of  the  ancient  emperors  or  tViftt 
of  illustrious  men  (Figr*  25);  to  them  belong  the  greater  part  of  the 
"cups  of  the  literati"  (caiip^a  àr»  grands  lettrés). 

One  of  the  most  fertile  sonrres  of  subjects  for  Chinese  painting,  is 
the  Siin-kone-tf'hy  ;  the  book  which  bears  this  title  is  in   fact  one  of 

the  most  attractive  one  can  read.  It 
relûtes  the  history  of  the  three  king- 
doms when  China,  divided  by  the  in- 
terests of  a  erowd  of  feudatory  prinœs, 
sotight  to  rec50ver  tranc|uilHty  under 
the  sceptre  of  a  single  eovereigiu 
These  contests  have  necessarily  given 
occasion  to  a  host  of  heroic  actions; 
and  have  afforded  oi>eiiings  to  all 
oiidowed  with  merit  and  courage  to 
bring  tlieraselves  forwai'd  and  arrive 
at  distinction.  It  is  not  then  astonish- 
ing that  the  scenes  of  the  San-kone* 
tchy,  the  representation  of  the  great 
men  of  this  distant  epoch,  extending 
from  A,D.  220  to  618,  shoidd  1m3  well 
received  by  dignitaries  and  in  the 
palace. 
The  greater  number  of  plants,  apart  from  certain  rustic  decorations, 
in  which  rocks  are  covered  with  pinks,  china-asters,  and  slender  grasses, 
round  which  butterfli&%  are  sporting,  have  also  their  symbolic  vahie. 
Til  us  the  nelumbo,  a  plant  essentially  Buddldst,  displays  itself  com* 
placently  njxïn  tlie  bo<ly  of  the  vases;  its  leaves  spread  their  broad 
nmbels  upon  a  wave  indicated  by  lines  at  exact  distances  ;  its  flowers 
more  or  less  advanced,  bending  their  half-opened  cups  or  their  roBetiea 
of  fleshy  petals  upon  delicate  stalks,  of  which  the  spongy  texture  is 
expresse*!  by  a  finely  dotted  outline.  If  we  coid*l  doubt  of  the 
imix^rtance  of  this  representation,  ceiiain  large  vases  would  make  ns 
understand  it.  We  see  there  boats  filltxl  with  young  women,  their 
sleeves  turned  up  to  the  sbuulders,  about  to  plunge  their  arras  into 
the  water,  not  only  to  gather  the  flowers,  but  to  pick  up  the  stalks 
already  laden  with  the  ripe  frait;  through  an  archway  0|>ening  to  tho 
palace  tlie  boats  return,  and  u[xin  an  n|iper  terrace,  the  emperor  and 
his  family,  surrounded  by  dignitaries,  are  abc»ut  to  make  a  traditional 
repa<it    (I^late  I),   compiised    only   of    the    almonds  of  the   nelumbo. 
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and  which  serves  to  recall  annually  to  the  hundred  families,  as  well 
as  to  the  greatest  persons  of  the  empire,  the  frugal  life  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  colours  used  for  these  representations  are,  besides  the  copper- 
green,  pure  iron-red  ;  violet  derived  from  manganese  ;  blue  under  the 
glaze,  always  fine,  and  varying  from  sky  tints  to  lapis  lazuli;  gold, 
brilliant  and  solid  ;  brownish  yellow,  and  enamelled  straw-yellow,  black 
in  light  touches,  rarely  laid  on  thickly.  All  these  stand  out  upon  an 
enamel  without  gloss,  and  evenly  spread  upon  the  pure  white  paste. 
The  whole  efiect  is  sober,  and  at  the  same  time  charming. 

We  have  just  pointed  out  the  sparing  use  of  black  in  the  green 
decoration  ;  yet  there  are  vases  where  this  colour  pervades  and  8i)reads 
in  the  porcelain  furnace  into  lustrous  bold  grounds;  upon  this  rich 
enamel  rise  the  delicate  stalks  of  the  plum-tree,  with  its  young 
leaves  and  numerous  white  flowers,  the  nelumbo  and  the  u-lan. 

Let  us  fiuish  with  a  species  of  porcelain  now  much  sought  after,  and 
which  old  works  cite  as  one  of  the  most  common,  the  ouau-lou-Jioanff.  This 
name  of  itself  is  a  description  ;  the  porcelain  which  bears  it  is  marbled 
with  violet,  green  and  yellow,  upon  a  white  ground.  Some  pieces  are 
entirely  covered  with  the  marbled  ground;  others  have  reserves 
decorated  in  blue,  sometimes  relieved  with  red  touches,  laid  on  without 
firing. 

C. — Rose  Family, 

It  is  also  to  its  general  aspect  that  the  Rose  family  owes  its  name. 
It  has  for  decorating  basis  a  carmine  red  lowered  to  pale  rose,  and 
obtained  from  gold,  what  is  called  in  Europe,  purple  of  Cassius. 

Always  combined  with  an  abundant  vehicle,  this  colour  forms  a 
relief  upon  the  glaze  ;  the  same  character  is  to  be  seen  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  soft  tints  which  accompany  it  ;  Eose  porcelain  is  there- 
fore pre-eminently  "enamelled  porcelain,"  and  this  character  has 
obtained  for  it  in  commerce  the  special  denomination  of  "  Chinese 
porcelain,"  although  elsewhere,  and  in  Japan  especially,  enamels  in  relief 
have  also  been  painted. 

As  regards  fabrication,  the  Eose  family  is  composed  of  perfectly 
formed  pieces,  white,  and  often  so  thin  that  the  Chinese  have  given 
them  the  name  of  "  porcelain  without  embryo,"  and  here  they  are  chilled 
"  egg-shell."  The  decorating  materials  are  all  those  which  Oriental 
ceramic  arts  have  at  their  disposal  ;  the  painters  have  exhausted  on  it 
all   the  resources  of  their  pallets,  and  have  often  combined  them 
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successfully.  The  Eose  family  would  then  appear  to  furnish  the 
Chinese  with  their  vases  of  predilection;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the 
greatest  number  of  the  pieces  are  of  fanciful  design,  which  shows 
their  use  was  entirely  decorative.  A  border  of  rich  pattern,  with 
arabesque  pendents  and  compartments  variously  coloured,  surrounds  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  or  a  broad  terrace  upon  which  quails,  geese,  or 
horses  singularly  coloured,  are  running.  When  figures  appear,  they 
nre  generally  of  a  domestic  character:  young  women  walking  with 
their  children,  or  reclining  under  flowering  trees  ;  young  girls  balancing 
themselves  on  a  swing;  ladies  in  an  interior  exchanging  nosegays  of 
flowers,  while  inhaling  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  nelumbos  placed 
in  the  vases  around  them.  Sometimes  one  sees  an  attendant  ascend 
the  steps  of  a  pavilion  built  over  a  pond,  laden  with  her  perfumed 
burden,  which  she  carries  to  the  ladies  in  the  interior,  who  are  ar- 
ranging the  flowers  in  beakers,  or  disposing  them  upon  the  tables  and 
flower-stands  :  it  is  the  preparation  for  tlie  Festival  of  the  Nelumbo,  cele- 
brated with  no  less  ;  pomp  in  the  Chinese  gynœconitis  (women's 
apartments)  than  is  that  of  the  tulips  in  the  harems  of  the  Mussulman. 

Sometimes  scenes  are  taken  from  the  drama;  one  of  the  best  known 
examples  is  that  representing  a  girl  crouching  frightened  in  a  corner 
of  her  garden,  while  her  lover  scales  the  wall,  having  first  taken  the 
precaution  of  throwing  his  shoes  before  him.  It  is  an  episode  in 
the  *  Si-siang-ki,'  or  '  History  of  the  Pavilion  of  the  West,'  a  lyric  drama 
composed  by  Wang-chi-fou  about  a.d.  1110. 

Large  pieces  contain  complicated  subjects;  vast  palaces  where 
the  sovereign,  surrounded  by  his  court,  presides  at  solemn  receptions, 
tournaments,  or  reviews;  women  on  horseback,  chasing  each  other  at  full 
tilt  and  shaking  their  lances  with  floating  pennons.  Should  we  recognise 
there  that  king  of  the  northern  provinces  who,  towards  the  year  300 
of  our  era,  amused  himself  in  inspecting  the  evolutions  of  a*  regiment 
of  **  ladies,  with  slender  waists,  composing  his  body  guard,  mounted 
upon  light  coursers,  with  elegant  dresses  to  show  off  their  beautiful 
figures?"  Sacred  subjects  there  are  so  rare,  tliey  must  be  looked 
upon  as  exceptions,  and  they  have  nothing,  except  the  colour,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Green  family. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  Rose  family?  Does  it  issue  from  the 
accidental  discovery  of  the  red  of  Cassius?  Is  it  contemporary  with 
other  porcelains  ?  Does  it  come  from  a  particular  centre  ?  We  think  its 
creation  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  wish  of  imitating  the  admirable 
porcelain   of  Japan,  which,   even   in    the   seventeenth  century,   was. 
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« 
according  to  the  testimony  of  tlie  missionariovS,  still  carried  to  China,  as 
presents  or  to  ornament  6umi)tuous  interiois.     But  it  must  have  come 
out  of  workshops  which  produced  certain  Green  pieces. 

One  undeniable  fact  is  established  :  that,  under  the  period  Hong- 
tchi  (a.d.  1488-1506),  the  Chinese  Rose  family  has  furnished  cups 
of  the  most  admirable  paste  and  representing,  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, birds,  flowers,  and  insects.  The  numemus  cups  of  the  literati 
often  lined  with  red  gold,  which  approacli  the  same  execution, 
must  be  of  the  neighbouring  period,  probably  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  pushes  back  the  Green  pieces  of  archaic  style 
to  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Let  us  add  as  a  last 
remark,  that  the  porcelain  sent  by  the  missionaries  and  made  under 
their  eyes  had  nothing  in  common  even  with  the  less  ancient  pieces  of 
the  Rose  family. 

Section  7. — Exceptional  Pottery. 

We  have  passed  in  review  the  ancient  céladon  pottery  and  its  difierent 
varieties,  and  the  blue  and  polychrome  porcelain.  It  now  remains  for  us 
to  mention  certain  kinds  remarkable  for  their  workmanship,  decoration, 
or  material  (Plate  IL). 

Biscuit  is  not  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  If  they  do  not  bake  figures 
entirely  without  glaze,  tliey  sometimes  apply  the  biscuit  as  appendages 
upon  vases  decorated  in  blue,  which  produces  a  very  original  effect 

There  exist  sets  {garnitures)  of  vases  (composed  of  three,  five,  or  seven 
pieces)  called  **  reticulated,"  of  which  the  outer  side  is  entirely  cut  out  in 
geometric  patterns,  honeycomb,  circles  intercrossed  and  superposed  to 
a  second  vase  of  similar,  or  of  simply  cylindrical  form,  of  a  blue  pattern. 
The  appearance  of  these  pieces  is  singular  ;  one  does  not  at  first 
understand  that  they  have  a  solidity  proportioned  to  their  size.  The 
reticulated  envelope  has  also  been  applied  to  tea-services  ;  the  exterior 
net-work  of  the  cups  admits  of  holding  them  in  the  hand,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  of  the  liquid  they  contain.  There  exist  false  reticulated,  upon 
which  the  open  side  is  simply  figured  in  relief.  These,  like  the  true, 
are  generally  of  the  Chrysanthemo-Pseonian  or  Rose  family. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  decorations  is  that  of  open  cells  in  the 
glaze.  Symmetric  ornaments,  scrolls  or  flowers  have  been  pierced  in 
the  paste,  the  unctuous  glaze  filling  the  interstices  forms  a  translucent 
pattern  visible  in  the  direct  light,  and  of  a  rare  elegance,  when  seen  in 
ti'ansparency.  This  mode  of  decoration  is  called  in  China  "  grains- 
of-rice  work." 


The  potters  of  tlie  Chinese  empire  seem  to  deliglit  in  an  incessant 
struggle  against  difficulties  :  they  make  vases  of  which  the  middle  of 
the  b<-»dy  is  cut  out  by  a  solution  of  continuity,  or  separation  of  the 
parts,  into  an  ambesque  outline  ;  the  two  parts  are  separated  without 
being  able  to  move  over  each  otlier  (Fig.  2i}),  and  one  iwks  how  jwritters 

Fis*  20. 
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were  able  to  fire  the  pieces  without  uniting  them.  At  other  times,  a 
movable  piece,  like  a  ring  revolving  between  the  neck  and  the  body 
of  the  vase,  slides  by  friction,  without  any  perceptible  play  or  con- 
trivance, which  appeiirs  still  more  inexplicable.  AVhen  one  sees  such 
feats  of  dexterity,  one  can  with  difficulty  understand  this  passage  of 
Père  d'Entreeolles  :  '"ïlie  porcelain  sent  to  Europe  is  always  made  after 
new  models,  often  whimsical,  and  difficult  to  execute.  The  mandarins, 
who  know  wliat  is  the  genius  of  the  Europeans  as  regards  invention, 
have  often  begged  me  to  have  some  new  and  curious  designs  sent  from 
Europe,  in  order  to  present  something  singular  to  the  emperor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Christians  entreated  me  not  to  furnish  such  models, 
for  the  mandarins  are  not  always  so  ready  to  give  in  as  our  merchants 
when  the  workînen  say  that  a  work  is  impracticable,  and  there  are  often 
many  bastinadoes  inflicted  before  the  mandarin  gives  up  a  drawing  from 
which  he  promised  himself  great  advantage/* 

Among  the  porcelains  of  exceptional  decoration  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  wliere  blue  is  associated  with  coj»ppr-red.  This  red 
laid  npon  biscuit  produces  the  beautiful  enamel  called  **  red  haricot,^' 
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Porcelain,  coloured  apon  Biscuit.    Teapot,  with  raised  handle.     Collection  Barbet  de 
JouY.    Teacnp  in  the  form  of  a  Flower.     CoUection  Jaoquemabt. 
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but  employed  in  decoration  it  yields  tints,  varying  from  pure  red  to 
violet  grey,  of  the  most  charming  effect  We  have  seen  copper  red 
fouetté  in  partial  grounds,  granulated  and  clouded,  surround  reserves 
with  figures  traced  in  blue. 

A  kind  which  long  remained  uncertain  is  that  which  the  Chinese  call 
porcelain  of  third  quality.  Brongniart,  misled  by  the  grey  tone  and  gra- 
nulated aspect  of  the  paste,  classed  it  among  the  stonewares;  yet  it  serves 
to  make  pieces  of  very  fine  execution  and  particularly  statuettes  of  cele- 
brated persons  or  divinities  which  hold  a  high  place  upon  the  étagères. 
The  paste  is  very  lustrous,  and  appears  to  lend  itself  to  all  the  finer  details 
of  modelling.  Generally  the  pieces  are  glazed  with  coloured  enamels, 
of  which  yellow  and  green  predominate  ;  certain  services,  sweetmeat 
boxes  in  symmetric  compartments,  have  a  green  ground  resembling  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  the  sole  ornamentations  consisting  of  honorific  signs 
accompanied  by  clouds  and  thunder;  some  of  the  pieces,  destined  no 
doubt  for  high  dignitaries,  have  the  underneath  white,  that  \%  with  the 
ordinary  felspathic  glaze. 

Nevertheless  stoneware  is  known  in  China.  Common  pieces  of  a 
yellowish  red,  with  reliefs  obtained  by  sigillation,  have  a  little  the  aspect 
of  our  stonewares  ;  but  the  kind  particularly  esteemed  is  that  of  fine 
paste,  dense,  close,  generally  of  a  red  brown,  known  under  the  name  of 
bocearo  or  hucaro — a  term  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese  language. 
The  best  clay  for  the  fabrication  of  these  potteries  is  found,  they  say,  at 
Wou-sse-hien,  in  the  Kiang-nan.  But  it  is  certam  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  choice  to  be  made  of  these  bucaros,  and  that  all  of 
equal  artistic  merit  are  not  sought  after  in  the  same  degree.  There  are 
vases  of  a  grey  earth  bordering  upon  yellow,  and  scattered  with 
little  laminœ  of  mica  almost  imperceptible,  of  which  the  value  is 
inestimable  ;  they  have,  it  is  said,  a  musky  odour,  which  communicates 
a  particular  flavour  to  tea.  We  have  seen  a  teapot  of  this  kind  without 
any  ornamentation,  but  with  a  legend  in  Li  characters,  indicating  with 
what  respect  the  piece  should  be  treated  and  what  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prepare  the  beverage  it  was  made  to  contain. 

Another  earth,  almost  yellow,  pricked  with  red  points,  serves 
particularly  for  model  decoration,  groups  of  fruits,  and  specially  of  the 
peaches  of  longevity. 

With  respect  to  the  red  and  brown  bucaros,  services  of  them  are 
made  in  relief  of  excessive  delicacy,  and  even  pieces  of  a  pretty  large 
size,  such  as  pi-tongs,  in  the  form  of  trunks  of  trees,  bullocks,  emblems 
of  agriculture,  sacred  birds  or  animals,  to  which  is  attached  a  little  tube 
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in  >\Iiich  i8  stuck  the  ^ia)ig  or  sweet  scented  stick  or  pastille 
useii  to  perfume  interiors.  Cups  are  often  gmved  with  legends 
allusive  to  the  pleasure  of  intoxication  thus:  **May  the  last  folds  of 
thine  heart  be  as  satisfied  as  in  a  parterre  of  flowers,"  announces 
sufiiciently  the  satisfaction  of  a  half  inebriated;  another,  ** Beyond 
this  what  more  to  seek  for?"  expresses  better  perhaps  the  supreme 
passion  of  an  Epicurean. 

Essentially  apt  to  take  complicated  forms  and  delicate  impressions, 
this  kind  of  stoneware  often  presents  itself  under  unforeseen  aspects. 
We  meet  with  teapots  resembling  a  two-wheeled  car  or  a  mill  with 
wheels  which  turn  by  the  sole  force  of  the  steam  of  the  boiling  tea; 
puzzle  jugs  inundate  him  who  docs  not  know  the  secret;  some  fill  fi-om 
above,  some  from  underneath,  others  from  the  handle.  It  would  appear 
fls  if  the  artists  had  sought  to  compensate  by  curious  details  for  the 
monotonous  asi)ect  of  an  earth  of  so  gloomy  a  colour. 

lîut  what  do  we  say  ?  Are  the  Chinese  ever  at  a  loss  to  give 
brightness  to  materials  in  which  it  is  deficient?  If  thebucaro  is  dull,  it 
is  relieved  by  the  most  brilliant  enamels  ;  upon  the  brown  description 
we  have  seen  lively  arabesque  borders,  brilliant  dragtms  twistin;^ 
themselves  ;  the  aspect  of  this  half-relief  recalls  the  severity  of  the  old 
bronzes  enriched  with  cloisonné  enamel.  The  most  lovely  effect  is  when 
the  stoneware  is  entirely  overlaid  with  vitrifiable  coloui-s.  This  kind, 
imitated  from  painted  enamels,  is  less  ancient  than  the  first. 

By  a  diabolical  invention  the  Orientals  have  sought  to  find  in  the 
ecstatic  intoxication  of  ojuum  a  compensation  for  the  miseries  and 
weariness  of  daily  life.  This  practice  tantalises  them  and  gives  them  U}> 
powerless  to  their  enemies  of  every  kind  ;  it  decimates  tlieir  population 
but  it  satisfies  the  passion,  and  in  spite  of  reason  the  evil  increases  every 
day. 

Now,  to  practise  their  poisoning,  the  Chinese  liave  found  two 
methods  :  either  they  draw  in  directly  the  smoke  of  the  narcotic  resin — 
tliis  is  individual  intoxication,  egotistic;  or  they  smoke  it  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  special  room  ;  this  is  collective  poisoning.  The  in- 
strument is  a  charming  little  ceramic  i)ieee,  worthy  of  a  better  use,  its 
paste  extremely  fine,  white,  friable,  resembling  our  pÎ2)e-elay,  is  covered 
over  with  bright  enamels,  forming  a  ground  from  which  flowers  and 
arabesques  are  detached  ;  all  this  is  perfectly  glaze«l,  firm  in  tone  and 
executed  with  that  minute  carefulness  and  consummate  taste  which 
characterise  art  in  this  country.  The  form  of  the  recipient  contributes 
to  its  elegance  ;  it  is  a  turbinated  spheroid,  of  which  the  top,  pierced 
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with  a  hole,  receives  the  grain  of  opium  ;  the  vase,  prolonged  by  a  short 
cylinder  not  enamelled,  inserts  itself  into  the  drawing  tube,  which  is 
either  of  bamboo,  ivory,  or  even  of  jade.  The  extreme  richness  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  in  ceramic  substances  can  alone  make  us  understand 
how  this  earth  and  its  charming  enamels  should  be  condemned  to  so 
narrow  a  use  as  that  of  an  opium  pipe.  In  the  hands  of  our  artists 
the  same  elements  would  be  applied  to  works  of  luxury. 

It  was  long  thought  that  the  Chinese,  proud  of  their  porcelain,  had 
despised  common  pottery,  either  glazed  or  enamelled,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  ;  their  language  even  has  the  word  tou-lci  to  express  earthen 
utensils.  Only  they  appear  to  have  used  it  in  the  inverse  of  om- 
selves  :  their  preserve  pots,  the  recipients  in  which  the  condiments  and 
samples  of  food  travel,  are  of  porcelain  and  stoneware.  The  fragile 
earth  seems  reserved  for  ornamental  vases.  Thus  we  have  seen  jars 
and  bottles  of  the  finest  green  ornamented  with  dragons  and  the 
fong-hoang  ;  a  beautiful  bottle  in  the  museum  at  Limoges  is  of 
the  same  green  with  yellow  spots,  and  its  decoration  in  relief  is 
completed  by  medallions  in  pastillage  sealed  with  figures  of  twisted 
dragons. 

Our  sketch  of  Chinese  pottery  would  be  incomplete  if  we  were  not  to 
allude  to  the  singular  fables  to  which  porcelain  gave  birth  at  the  period 
of  its  appearance  in  Europe. 

Here  is  what  Guide  Pancirolli  or  Pancirollus  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
which  Pierre  de  la  Noue  translated  in  1617  :  "  Past  centuries  have  not  seen 
porcelains,  which  are  merely  a  certain  mass  composed  of  plaster,  eggs, 
scales  of  marine  locusts  and  other  similar  kinds,  which  mass  being  well 
united  and  worked  together,  is  secretly  hidden  underground  by  the  father 
of  a  family,  who  informs  his  children  alone  of  it,  and  it  remains  there 
eighty  years  without  seeing  daylight,  after  which  his  heii*s,  drawing  it 
out  and  finding  it  suitably  adapted  for  some  kind  of  work,  make  out  of  it 
those  precious  transparent  vases,  so  beautiful  to  the  sight  in  form  and 
colour  that  architects  find  nothing  in  them  to  improve  upon.  Their  virtues 
are  admirable,  inasmuch  as  if  one  puts  poison  into  one  of  these  vessels  it 
breaks  immediately.  He  who  once  buries  this  material  never  recovers 
it,  but  leaves  it  to  his  children,  descendants,  or  heirs,  as  a  rich  treasure,  on 
account  of  the  profits  they  derive  from  it  ;  and  it  is  of  far  higher  price  than 
gold,  inasmuch  as  one  rarely  finds  any  of  the  true  material,  and  much  that 
^is  sold  is  unreal." 

These  ridiculous  beliefs  astonish  one  on  the  part  of  a  man  so  learned 
as  Pancirolli;  but  what  proves  how  durable  and  easy  to  take  root 
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in  the  masses  is  the  excitement  produced  by  an  unknown  substance 
imported  from  afar,  is  that  in  1716,  a  century  after  the  publication  of 
Père  de  la  Noue,  burlesque  verses,  taken  from  the  *  Embarras  de  la  foire 
de  Beaucaire,'  express  the  same  ideas.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  porcelain  is,  on  the  contrary, 
by  reason  of  its  impermeability  the  material  employed  specially  in 
chemical  laboratories  to  contain  and  heat  concentrated  acids.t 

We  finish  with  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Père  d'Entrecolles. 
One  may  see  how  travellers  ought  to  distrust  information  lightly  taken. 
He  writes  thus: 

**  Each  profession  in  China  has  its  particular  idol  ;  it  is  not  therefore 
astonishing  there  should  be  a  god  of  porcelain.  They  say  that  formerly 
an  emperor  required  some  porcelain  to  be  made  after  a  model  he  gave. 
It  was  represented  to  him  the  thing  was  impossible,  but  all  remon- 
strances served  only  to  excite  more  and  more  his  desire.  The  emperors 
of  China  are,  during  their  lives,  the  most  redoubted  divinities  of  China, 
and  believe  that  nothing  can  oppose  their  wishes.  The  officers  charged 
by  the  demi-god  to  overlook  and  push  on  the  works  used  rigour  towards 
the  workmen.  These  wretches  spent  their  money,  gave  themselves  much 
trouble,  and  only  received  blows.  One  of  them  in  despair,  threw 
himself  into  the  furnace  and  was  consumed  immediately.    The  porcelain 

♦  '*  Allons  a  cette  porcelaine  ; 

Sa  beauté  m'invite  et  ni'entraînt'. 
Elle  vient  du  monde  nouveau. 
L'on  ne  peut  rien  voir  de  plus  1  eau. 
Qu'elle  a  d'attrait  et  qu'elle  est  liiiu  ! 
Elle  est  native  de  la  Chine. 
La  terre  avait  au  moins  cent  ans 
Qui  fit  des  vases  si  pralants. 
Pourquoi  faut-il  qu'ils  soient  fragiles 
Comme  la  vertu  duns  les  villes  ? 
De  tels  bijoux,  en  ve'rite, 
S  ils  avaient  la  solidité' 
De  l'or,  de  l'argent  et  du  cuivre, 
Juî>ques  chez  eux  se  feraient  suivre; 
Car,  outre  leur  attrait  divin, 
Ils  ne  souffrent  point  le  venin. 
Ils  font  connaître  le  mystère 
Des  bouillons  de  la  Brinvillière, 
Et  semblent  s'ouvrir  de  douleur, 
Du  crime  de  l'empoisonneur." 

t  Furetiore,  at  tlie  word  '  Pourcelaine  *  in  his  Glossary,  repeats  this  other  singularity  : 
**  François  Cauche,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  Madagascar,*  mentions  a  service  of  porcelain  and  an 
earthen  hocal  taken  near  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  which  has  this  property,  that  when  one 
throws  water  into  it  and  exposes  it  to  the  sun,  it  refreshes  instead  of  heating."  Here  is  an 
error  in  the  name  ;  the  pretended  porcelain  is  the  permeable  and  cooling  earth  of  which 
cUeanuae  are  made. 
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which  was  baking  came  out,  it  is  said,  perfectly  beautiful,  and  to  the 
taste  of  the  emperor,  who  required  no  more.  Since  that  time  the 
unfortunate  workman  passed  for  a  hero,  and  subsequently  became  the 
idol  which  presides  over  the  works  of  porcelain." 

Thanks  to  the  progress  of  Sinology,  we  can  now  demonstrate  the 
error  of  the  over  credulous  missionary.  He  whom  ho  has  taken  for  the 
god  of  porcelain  is  not  a  victim  immolated  at  the  caprice  of  a  prince, 
but  simply  Pou-taï,  god  of  contentment,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  at 
page  28.  Why  is  his  image  frequent  in  the  midst  of  the  workshops 
of  King-te-chin — a  human  ant-hill  agitated  by  incessant  toil  ?  It  is 
that  we  are  thus  constituted  :  ardent  wishes  impel  us  towards  that  we 
cannot  attain.  What  would  Pou-taï  have  to  do  among  the  rich  Chinese  ? 
They  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JAPAN. 

Section  1. — Manners — Government. 

Let  US  admit  that  in  point  of  art,  Japan  no  longer  exists.  This 
mysterious  country,  of  which  Marco  Polo  had  revealed  the  existence,  in 
the  research  of  which  the  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  so 
engaged,  this  country,  of  an  Eastern  sun  more  brilliant  than  a  dream  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  what  is  it  now? — One  of  the  numerous  stations  of 
maritime  commerce,  a  counterpart  of  our  Western  countries.  Its  ports, 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  steamei-s,  will  no  longer  open  their  quiet 
retreats  to  junks  laden  with  bamboo.  Their  forts,  bristling  with 
cannon,  armour-} )lated  and  menacing,  will  no  longer  oflFer  the  graceful 
adornment  of  its  fête  days  and  its  picturesque  hangings,  relieved  by  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  prince  commandant  which  on  great  occasions 
concealed  its  military  front. 

The  streets  of  tlie  open  towns  swarm,  and  they  always  will,  with 
European  uniforms.  We  shall  see  on  their  squares  French  instructors 
teaching  the  drill  to  recruits  armed  with  chasscpots,  which  will  be 
curiously  examined  by  the  Jajmnese,  in  narrow  paletot,  straight  and 
inconvenient  trousers,  giving  his  arm  to  his  wife  dressed  in 
Parisian  fashions.  No  more  parasols  of  varnished  paper,  no  more 
sandals,  no  more  that  shelter  of  lacquer  and  plaited  bamboo  which  so 
effectually  protects  the  shaven  head  from  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 
And  all  tliis  under  the  pretext  of  progress  ! 

Let  us  repeat  then,  without  bitterness,  Japan  exists  no  longer.  It 
modifies  its  tastes  to  conform  them  with  ours;  it  already  sends  us, 
in   the   place  of  the  charming  works   which   represented   their    own 
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special  genius,  odious  imitations  of  our  colourless  fabrications.  Such  is 
the  fatal  and  inevitable  result  of  our  contact  with  the  Oriental  nations. 
The  less  intelligent  defend  themselves  against  the  ascendency  which 
the  organisation  of  power  and  the  advancement  of  science  give  us  over 
them.  They  contend  and  are  conquered.  The  others  admire  out  laws, 
our  social  constitution,  they  study  our  books,  but  they  go  too  far  in 
their  enthusiasm,  and  give  themselves  up  without  knowing  how  to 
preserve  what  they  possess  in  themselves  of  original  genius  and  marvellous 
taste. 

Let  us  hastily  gather  a  few  notions  upon  Japan.  It  is  now  history  ; 
for  the  organisation  which  has  so  long  kept  this  brave  country  inde- 
pendent of  other  nations  has  already  partly  disappeared. 

The  Japanese  government  has  nothing  analogous  in  any  other.  One 
can  hardly  call  it  despotic,  inasmuch  as  the  sovereign  himself,  bent 
under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  is  the  first  slave  of  the  empire.  As  to^' 
liberty,  it  does  not  exist  at  Niphon  under  any  form,  not  even  in  private 
and  individual  relations;  a  perpetual  espionage,  a  reciprocal  mis- 
trust, hold  the  functionaries  of  every  order  in  the  strict  observance  of 
duty  ;  the  law,  or  rather,  invariable  tradition,  weighs  over  every  class  of 
society  ;  in  a  word,  despotism  exists  in  Japan  without  a  despot. 

The  Mikado,  an  ecclesiastical  emperor,  successor  and  representative 
of  the  gods,  is  the  proprietor  and  sovereign  of  the  empire  ;  in  him  are 
united  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power.  Crushed  under  the  weight  of 
his  high  dignity  and  of  the  respect  he  owes  to  himself,  he  is  in  some 
sort  condemned  to  an  automatic  existence,  regulated  by  fastidious 
ceremonial.  His  palace  is  a  golden  prison  from  which  luxury  cannot 
banish  ennui. 

The  Siagoun,  Kaubo,  or  Tycoon,  was  the  lieutenant  of  the  Mikado, 
or,  properly,  general-in-chief;  but  he  had  found  means  to  render  himself 
relatively  independent,  and  to  become  the  civil  and  executive  emperor. 
Subjected  to  the  rigours  of  a  punctilious  etiquette,  he  was  rendered 
powerless  by  a  council  of  state,  the  true  governing  power.  The  Siagoun 
resided  at  Yeddo,  but  he  had  every  year  to  go  to  Miyako,  to  render 
homage  to  the  supreme  sovereign,  and  explain  to  him  his  conduct. 
Now,  through  a  court  revolution,  this  second  power  is  destroyed,  and 
heaven  knows  if  Japan  will  stop  in  the  road  to  reform — thanks  to 
European  intermeddling. 

Below  these  authorities  of  the  firat  order  come  the  vassal  princes  of 
the  empire.  Absolute,  hereditary  sovereigns  of  their  respective  fiefs,  they 
would  appear  to  enjoy  entire  independence  ;  but  two  secretaries  of  the 
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council,  residing,  one  in  the  principality  itself  the  other  at  Yeddo, 
administer  in  their  names,  watch  them,  in  order  to  prohibit  any  enter- 
prise against  the  central  power  and  to  prevent  their  personal  influence 
from  taking  too  great  an  increase.  This  perpetual  restraint,  the 
enormous  sacrifices  which  it  entails  on  each  prince,  the  being  obliged 
to  keep  an  array,  to  reside  six  months  in  the  capital,  and  to  go 
there  with  an  official  train — all  this  quickly  disgusts  reasonable 
men  with  the  mere  phantom  of  power,  and  consequently,  to  escape 
ruin,  they  often  resort  to  abdication  and  enter  into  the  quiet  of  private 
life. 

Enlightened  and  intelligent,  the  aristocracy  have  generally  a  decided 
taste  for  the  arts,  and  encourage  the  production  of  fine  works,  keeping  at 
their  own  expense  extensive  workshops  where  are  produced  those  silks 
of  marvellous  designs,  the  priceless  vases  and  precious  lacquer-work, 
objects  of  the  well-deserved  admiration  of  European  connoisseurs. 

This  fact  is  not  surprising  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
analogy  existing  between  the  feudal  organisation  of  Japan  and  that  of 
most  European  societies  in  the  Middle  Ages.  These  analogies  are  so 
striking  that  certain  travellers  have  sought  to  render  by  the  titles  of 
prince,  duke,  marquess,  earl  and  knight,  the  different  degrees  of 
the  aristocratic  hierarchy,  and  have  assimilated  to  our  heraldic  arms  tbe 
figures  which,  under  the  name  of  won,  mark  the  objects  for  the  use  of 
great  families. 

The  Mikado  has  two  arms  :  the  first,  the  kiri-mon — of  which  the  name 
signifies  the  arms  in  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  kiri  {Paullownia  imperialis) 

— is  more  particularly  the  official  ensign,  the 
mark  of  power.  It  is  stamped  upon  the 
coins,  and  upon  everything  for  the  imperial 
use,  and  it  is  even  impressed  upon  the  bread 
or  cakes  served  in  the  official  repasts  given 
to  the  Dutch  ambassadors.  The  second,  the  ffuik-mon,  arms  of  the 
flower  of  the  chrysanthemum,  is  that  of  the  family  who  since  the  year 
667  B.c.  have  occupied  the  throne  of  Japan,  and  descend,  they  say,  from 
Ten-sio-daï-sin,  the  Sun  god. 

The  Siogoun  recently  deposed,  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Miuamoto,  whose  arms  are  composed  of  three  mallow-leaves, 
called  amoi'iio-gomon. 

We  cannot  describe  the  insignia  of  the  other  great 
Japanese  families  ;  the  task  would  be  too  long  and  not 
of  immediate  bearing.     Few  of  the  porcelains  brought  to  Europe  have 
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arms  ;  it  is  not  the  same  with  lacquer-work  aud  other  objects  which  are 
ostensibly  used  in  travelling. 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  the  organisation  of  which  we  speak 
society  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  which   it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
recognise  by  certain  details   of  costume;   in   fact,  there   are   parts  of 
clothing  which  are  formally  prohibited  to  the  lower  classes,  and  these  are 
precisely  those  we  should  consider  as  indispensable  to  all.     Let  us  give 
place  to  Kœmpfer,  and  leave  to  him  the  describing  of  the  toilet  of  the 
members  of  the  court  or  àaïri,     **  They  wear  wide,  long  breeches,  and 
above,  a  loag  robe  of  an  extreme  width  and  peculiar  lorm,  principally 
about  the  shoulders,  with  a  sweeping  train  extending  far  bohind  them. 
They  cover  the  head  with  a  black  cap  or  hat,  without  stiffness,  the  form 
of  which  is  one  of  the  marks  of  honour  by  which  is  to  be  distinguished 
the  rank  of  a  lord  or  what  office  he  fills  at  court."     Titsing  adds,  "  The 
emperor  or  mikado  changes  every  day  his  vestments,  for  which  very 
thick  precious  stufTs  are  used.     Two  of  these  tissues  are  j)uiplo,  with 
white  flowers  ;    the  third,  quite  white,  is  woven  in  flowers.     The  stufïs 
with  straight  stripes  are  called  fate-sima,  and  those  woven  with  vine- 
branches  and  flowers  have  the  name  of  faie-xcakour     The  costumes  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  long, 
wide  robes  worn  one  over  the  other,  and  diflfering  only  from  the  upper 
classes  by  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  material.    The  robes  are  confined 
round  the  waist  by  a  girdle.    The  sleeves  are  of  enormous  size  ;  the  part 
hanging  below  the  arm  is  closed  below  to  form  a  supplementary  pocket, 
the  girdle  serving  to  contain  objects  of  value.     Brighter  colours  and 
borders  of  gold  and  embroidery  alone  distinguish  the  women's  vestments 
from  those  of  the  men.    The  sash  is  very  wide,  going  twice  round  the 
body  and  knotted  in  a  rosette  with  two  long  ends.    The  young  girls 
wear  this  bow  behind  the  back,  the  married  women  in  front. 

The  men  shave  the  forehead  and  the  whole  of  the  skull,  with  the 
exception  of  a  circular  piece  extending  from  one  temple  to  another  behind 
the  heady  a  kind  of  demi-tonsure,  of  which  the  hair  is  carefully  turned  up 
and  pomatumed,  forming  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  occiput.  The  women 
generally  roll  their  hair  like  a  turban  ;  tlie  girls  and  servants  arrange  it 
on  both  sides  of  the  head  like  wings,  or  knot  it  with  peculiar  taste. 
The  most  coquettish,  turn  up  their  head-dress  with  a  comb  or  long  pins 
of  tortoiseshell,  gold,  or  silver. 

Princes,  nobles,  priests,  and  the  military  are  the  only  classes  who 
have  the  privilege  to  arm  themselves  with  two  swords,  and  to  wear  the 
haJcama  or  wide- plaited  trousers. 
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The  fifth  class,  which  comprises  subaltern  employés  and  physicians 
have  the  right  of  wearing  the  trousers  and  the  sword. 

Departing  from  the  sixth  class,  composed  of  dealers  and  wholesale 
merchants,  the  sumptuary  laws  prohibit  trousers  ;  and  it  is  only  by  dint 
of  humiliating  proceedings  that  the  merchants  can  obtain  sometimes  the 
right  of  wearing  the  sword. 

Singularly,  it  is  among  the  last  classes  we  have  to  seek  the  artists, 
although  employed,  and  highly  esteemed  by  tne  great.  Tanners,  and 
other  people  called  to  work  at  skins,  are  despised,  and  treated  as 
pariahs.  But  now  the  necessity  of  providing  the  new  troops  with  boots, 
and  of  confining  their  waists  with  buflfalo  belts,  has  caused  the  masses 
to  dismiss  their  ancient  prejudices.  Who  can  foretell  to  what  necessity 
may  soon  raise  the  shoemakers  ? 

By  a  rapid  ascent,  let  us  turn  from  these  last  artisans  to  the  gods. 
Japan  like  China  has  an  obscure  national  religion,  the  Sinsyou. 
We  know  little  of  it,  as  may  be  supposed,  since  the  law  prohibits, 
under  the  most  severe  penalties,  giving  to  strangers  or  selling  books  or 
maps  which  would  reveal  the  secret  of  the  manners  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Sinsyou,  a  supreme,  self-created 
being  came  out  of  the  first  chaos  to  establish  his  throne  in  the  highest 
heaven  ;  too  great  to  give  himself  up  to  cares  which  might  disturb  his 
immovable  tranquillity,  he  left  to  the  creator  gods  to  sketch  out  the 
organisation  of  the  universe.  Seven  celestial  deities  came  afterwards, 
and  the  last,  Iza-na-gimo-mikoto,  finding  a  leisure  moment,  created  the 
earth,  the  ten  thousand  things,  and  confided  the  entire  government  of 
it  to  his  favourite  child,  the  god  or  goddess  Sun,  Ten-sio-dai-sin.  This 
doctrine  of  the  Sinsyou,  mixed  with  a  host  of  rites,  introduced  by  the 
Buddliists,  gives  a  complicated  pantheon,  of  which,  in  the  absence  of 
books  which  treat  of  it,  we  are  unable  to  give  an  exact  explanation  ; 
but  some  drawings  which  have  occasionally  reached  £urope  jeither 
accidentally  or  surreptitiously,  show  us  how  interesting  it  would  be  to 
obtain  more  complete  information  on  this  point. 

As  regards  porcelain,  this  vacancy  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
subjects  which  decorate  it  are  rarely  either  of  a  religious  or  historic 
character.  They  almost  all  represent  scenes  taken  from  the  private 
life  of  the  high  society  in  China.  We  will  soon  explain  whence  this 
proceeds. 

Japan  appears,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  have  adopted  the  same 
symbolic  animals  as  China.  Thus  the  dragon,  special  emblem  of  the 
emperor,  is  not  less  twisted  nor  less  frightful  than  those  described  at 
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page  28  ;  but  here  it  has  only  tliree  claws,  and  often  its  right  claw  holds 
a  pearl. 

The  Ky-lin  and  Dog  of  Fo  have  no  special  characteristics.  The  last, 
of  common  occurrence,  surmounts  almost  all  the  large  vases.  As  to  the 
Foang-hoang,  called  Foo,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  perfection  of  its 
form,  and  the  supreme  elegance  of  its  plumage,  decorated  with  the 
richest  and  most  harmonious  tints. 

A  bird,  often  figured  alone,  sometimes  with  its  mate,  and  called  the 
Imperial  Bird,  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  gait  and  proud  look  ;  of  the 
rapacious  family,  it  would  appear  more  to  resemble  the  falcon  than  the 
eagle.  In  porcelain,  as  in  lacquer-work,  it  is  always  found  accompanied 
by  emblems  of  nobility.  Lastly,  there  is  a  sacred  tortoise,  easily  to 
be  recognised  by  the  long  flexible  appendage  which  surrounds  its  lower 
extremities.  Kœmpfer  qualifies  it  as  a  tail,  but  after  studying  the  finer 
specimens  of  lacquer-work  and  porcelain  we  soon  see  it  is  a  kind  of 
fiery  aureola,  independent  of  the  carapace,  and  analogous  to  the  flames 
surrounding  the  head  and  members  of  the  dragon,  which  the  same 
author  calls  "  soft  horns." 

Section  2.— Ancient  Pottery. 

The  excessive  reserve  of  the  Japanese,  as  regards  strangers,  impels 
the  natives  themselves  to  commit  to  paper  only  such  matters  as  may  be 
disclosed  without  danger;  thus  a  memoir  published  upon  porcelain 
contains  this  deceptive  indication  :  "  The  painting  and  decoration  of  vases 
is  a  secret  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  reveal." 

Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  laborious  researches  of  Orientalists,  and 
particularly  of  Dr.  Hofiman,  of  Leyden,  we  know  this.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  b.c.  27  a  Corean  vessel  landed  in  the  province  of  Halima.  The 
chief  of  the  expedition,  pretending  he  was  the  son  of  the  king  of  Sin-ra, 
settled  in  the  province  of  Omi,  upon  the  great  island  of  Nippon,  where  • 
the  men  of  his  suite  established  a  corporation  of  porcelain  pottei-n. 
Towards  the  same  period,  there  lived  in  the  province  of  Idsoumi,  also  in 
Nippon,  an  athlete  named  Nomino-Soukouné,  who  made,  in  earthenware 
and  porcelain,  vases,  and  more  especially  human  figures,  to  substitute 
for  the  slaves  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  with  their  masters.  Nomino- 
Soukouné  received,  as  reward,  authorisation  to  take  for  family  name 
Fazi,  in  Corean  Patzi  (manufacturer  artist). 

Let  us  pause  a  moment.  At  the  beginning  of  our  era,  that  is  to 
say,  even  before  it  was  a  question  in  China  of  translucent  pottery,  here 
are  two  centres  erected  in  Ja[)an,  the  one  by  the  Coreans,  the  other  by 
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a  native,  who  at  the  same  time  made  earthenware,  if  the  word  in  the 
text  is  to  be  so  rendered. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Slikado  Teu-tsi  (a.d.  662-(i72)  a  Buddhist 
monk,  named  Gyoguy,  of  Corean  ancestry,  vulgarised  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Idsonmi  the  secret  of  making  translucent 
pottery;  the  village  where  he  had  settled  himself  was  called  To-ki- 
moura — village  for  making  porcelain. 

Under  Sei-wa  (a.d.  859-876)  the  number  of  workshops  considerably 
increased;  even  in  839  two  provinces,  Kavatsi  and  Idsoumi,  disputed  a 
mountain  for  baking  porcelain  and  cutting  down  fire-wood. 

In  the  Syoun-tok  period  (a.d.  1211-1221)  a  workman  named  Kato- 
siroouye-mon,  began  to  make  little  vases  to  serve  as  tea-boxes,  but,  from 
the  want  of  a  better  process,  he  placed  them  in  a  kiln  upon  their  orifice, 
which  appeared  worn  and  carelessly  made.  They  designated  them  by 
the  appellation  of  koiUsi-fakafa  (pieces  with  worn  orifice).  Desirous  of 
instructing  himself,  Katosiro,  accompanied  by  the  Buddhist  monk 
Fo-gen,  went  to  China,  from  1211-12,  and  returned  in  possession  of  all 
the  secrets  of  the  ceramic  art. 

In  more  modern  times,  it  is  upon  the  island  of  Kiou-siou,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  district  of  Matsura,  near  the  hamlet  of  Ouresino,  that 
the  finest  porcelain  has  been  produced. 

These  historic  facts,  confined  as  they  are,  have  their  importance. 
The  ceramic  art  appears  to  have  been  imported  into  Japan  by  the 
Coreans,  and  improved  under  the  Youen,  by  means  of  Chinese  teaching. 
We  must,  therefore,  not  seek  any  original  character  in  the  potteries  of 
Nippon;  they  will  not  precisely  have  a  sign  of  nationality,  but  a 
relative  perfection,  index  of  Japanese  individualism,  apt  to  modify  into 
good  all  the  works  which  have  been  taught  them. 

If  induction  did  not  lead  to  this  conclusion,  we  find  it  formally 
announced  in  a  book  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  *  Voyage  de  Pierre 
(le  Goyer  and  Jacob  de  Keyser.'  **  It  is,"  they  say,  "  the  antiquity  and 
the  skill  of  the  masters  who  make  these  (pots  of  porcelain)  which 
give  them  their  value  ;  and  as  the  touchstone,  among  our  goldsmiths, 
makes  known  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  so  for  these  pots  they  have 
master  jurors,  who  judge  what  they  are  worth,  according  to  their 
antiquity,  the  w^orkmanship,  the  cost, or  the  reputation  of  the  workman; 
and  it  is  often  at  a  very -high  price,  so  that  the  king  of  Suugo,  some 
tiîîie  since,  bought  one  of  these  pots  for  14,000  ducats;  and  a  Christian 
Japanese,  in  the  town  of  Sacaï,  paid  for  another,  which  was  in  three 
pieces,  1,400  ducats." 
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There  is,  then,  an  abyss  between  the  works  of  China  and  those  of 
Japan  ;  on  one  side,  it  is  an  industrial  production,  upon  which  a  number 
of  hands  have  left  tlie  trace  of  their  work  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  an 
individual  creation,  marked  with  the  stamp  of  an  appreciable  talent. 

The  high  price  paid  by  the  rich  to  procure  vases  of  exceptional 
quality  has  given  birth  to  a  curious  fact,  related  by  Kœmpfer. 

"  The  Japanese/'  he  says,  "  preserve  the  crop  of  common  tea  in  large 
earthen  jars,  with  narrow  orifice  ;  the  superior  qualities,  resei-ved  for 
Idle  use  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes,  are  kept  in  murrhine  or 
porcelain  vases,  and,  above  all,  if  they  could  be  procured,  in  those 
precious  little  vases,  renowned  for  their  antiquity,  they  call  maats-ubo 
(real  pots).  These  vessels  are  supposed  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  tea,  which  increases  in  value  in  proportion 
to  the  time  it  has  been  kept  The  ficki-tsià,  even  reduced  to  dust, 
preserves  its  aroma  for  several  months  ;  exposed  to  the  air,  it  resumes 
all  its  flavour.  Therefore  great  people  seek  at  every  price  these  sorts 
of  vases,  which  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  costly  utensils  invented 
by  luxury  for  the  use  of  tea.  Their  celebrity  induces  me  to  relate  a 
legend  which  has  not  been  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  maais-vho  have 
been  made  of  an  earth  of  the  greatest  fineness,  at  Mauri-ga-sima,  that 
is,  the  island  of  Mauri,  which,  it  is  related,  has  been  entirely  destroyed  and 
submerged  by  the  gods,  on  account  of  the  dissolute  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants. Now  no  vestiges  of  it  remain  except  a  few  rocks,  visible  at  low 
water.  This  island  was  near  Teyovaan  or  Formosa  ;  the  place  is  designated 
in  the  charts  by  asterisks  and  dots,  which  indicate  a  bottom  strewn  with 
sand-banks  and  rocks.  This  is  what  the  Chinese  relate  :  Mauri-ga-sima 
was  in  ancient  times  a  fertile  country,  which  produced,  among  other 
riches,  a  clay  admirably  fitted  for  making  murrhine  vases,  which  they 
call  now  *  porcelain.'  From  that  its  inhabitants  acquired  immense  riches 
and  boundless  dissoluteness.  Their  vices  and  contempt  for  religion 
irritated  the  gods  to  such  a  point  that  they  resolved,  by  an  irrevocable  - 
decree,  to  drown  Mauri-ga-sima.  A  dream,  sent  from  heaven,  revealed 
the  terrible  sentence  to  Peirum,  chief  of  the  island,  a  religious  man  of 
spotless  life.  The  gods  warned  him  to  flee  upon  ships  when  he  saw  the 
faces  of  two  idols  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  redden  with 
shame.  .  .  The  king  immediately  published  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  island  and  the  punishment  with  which  it  was  to  be  visited,  but  his 
notice  of  the  impending  evil  was  only  treated  by  his  subjects  with  con- 
tempt for  what  they  called  his  credulity.  Shortly  after,  a  buffoon,  jesting 
at  the  warning  of  Peirum,  approached  during  the  night  the  two  idols. 
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and  without  any  one  noticing  him,  smeared  their  faces  with  red. 
Apprised  of  this  sudden  change,  which  he  attributed  to  a  miracle,  not  to 
sacrilege,  the  king  fled  with  his  people,  and  rowed  to  Foktsju,  a  province 
of  South  China.  After  his  departure  the  buffoon,  his  accomph'ces, 
and  the  scoffers  whom  this  precipitation  did  not  alarm,  were 
swallowed  up  with  the  island,  its  potters,  and  its  magnificent  murrhine 
vases.  The  Chinese  of  the  south  celebrate  this  prodigy  by  a  festivaL  .  . 
As  to  the  lost  vases,  they  seek  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  low 
water,  upon  the  rocks  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  they  draw  them  out 
with  care  not  to  break  them,  covered  with  a  crust  of  shells  which  dis- 
figure them,  and  which  the  workmen  immediately  remove,  leaving  a  small 
piece  to  attest  their  origin.  These  vases  are  transparent^  of  the  greatest 
thinness,  of  a  white  colour  tinged  with  green.  They  have  mostly  the 
form  of  a  capsule,  or  of  a  little  barrel,  with  a  narrow  sliort  neck,  as  if 
they  had  from  their  origin  been  intended  to  hold  tea.  They  are 
brought  to  Japan,  at  rare  iutervals,  by  the  merchants  of  the  province  of 
Foktsju,  who  buy  them  of  the  divers.  The  most  common  are  sold  for 
twenty  taels,  and  some  kinds  from  one  to  two  hundred  taels  ;  but  those 
which  attain  this  value  no  one  dares  buy  ;  they  are  destined  for  the 
emperor,  who  has,  they  say,  received  from  his  ancestoi-s  and  predecessors 
a  collection  of  inestimable  value,  now  preserved  among  his  treasures. 

Evidently,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  the  mcuiis-vho,  or  the  celebrated 
pieces  mentioned  by  Pierre  de  Goyer  and  Jacob  de  Keyser;  but 
a  suggestion  arises  irom  these  simple  indications.  To  what  porcelain 
can  be  assigned  a  value  approaching  those  mentioned  above  ?  Is  it  to 
the  decorated  vases,  a  little  barbaric,  painted  in  blue,  red,  and  gold, 
which  commerce  persists  in  calling  Japanese  porcelain  ?  Certainly  not. 
We  must  then  admit  that  there  were  at  Nippon  two  fabrications  of 
the  same  kind,  but  very  different  :  the  one  common,  and  so  approaching 
that  ot*  China  as  to  be  distinguished  with  difficulty;  the  other  fine,  of 
.  admirable  paste  and  charming  decoration.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
study  them  separately,  and  well  define  their  characteristics. 

Section  3. — Polychrome  Porcelain. 

A. — ChrysanihemO'Paeoniaji  Faintly . 

All  the  pieces  incontestably  Japanese  belonging  to  this  kind  liave  a 
thick  paste,  a  greyish  surface,  the  enamel  of  which  is  apt  to  "  craze  ";  the 
description  already  given  of  the  Chrysanthenio-Chinese  will,  in  its 
whole,  apply  to  tLis;  we  have  only  here  to  seek  the  different  character- 
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istics  resulting  from  nationality.  There  is  first  one  class  of  products 
of  whose  origin  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  these  are  the  civil  statuettes  of 
men  and  women,  always  clotlied  in  the  Japanese  costume,  and  made 
perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  little  figures,  Nomiuo-Soukouné, 
already  mentioned  (page  83)  ;  though  now  they  do  not  represent  slaves, 
but  persons  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  as  indicated  by  their  ample 
costume,  composed  of  choice  materials,  the  decoration  of  which  consists 
in  flowers,  and  emblems  belonging  to  princes  and  nobles  ;  we  have  even 
met  with  the  insignia  of  the  guik-mon  or  chrysanthemum,  and  of  the 
kiri-mon  or  flowering  branches  of  the  imperial  tree. 

In  the  porcelain  for  general  use,  jars,  beakers,  dishes,  plates,  etc., 
the  significant  characters  are  as  follows  :  presence  of  the  kiri  or  dmrian 
tree;  of  the  imperial  three-clawed  dragon;  of  a  bird  of  prey  of  noble 
aspect;  of  partial  grounds  of  chequers  filled  in  with  conventional 
flowers;  rosettes  of  four^notched  petals,  flowers  indicative  of  imperial 
property  ;  the  guih-mon  in  relief  forming  a  principal  subject  or  scattered 
over  the  decoration  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  sacred  tortoise.  An  almost 
certain  indication  of  origin  results  from  the  union  upon  the  same  piece  of 
all  the  emblems  of  longevity,  viz.,  the  pine,  bamboo,  crane,  and  tortoise. 
Jars  (poiiches)  with  flat  covers,  surmounted  by  the  statuette  of  a  woman, 
and  surrounded  by  buttt^rflies  in  relief,  are  also  Japanese.  Among  the 
figurative  pieces,  are  some  which  imitate  the  broken  trunk  of  an  old 
pine  tree,  others  a  carp  upright  on  its  tail  ;  the  same  carp  standing,  in 
the  act  of  ascending  a  waterfall  (Plate  III.),  is  often  painted  upon  large 
rich  Pseonian  Japan  vases;  we  easily  distinguish  it  from  tho  Chinese 
carp,  as  it  is  represented  with  fewer  contortions. 

The  emperors  of  Japan,  like  those  of  China,  give  a  special  name  to 
the  years  of  their  reign  ;  it  is  the  nen-go  (nien-hao  of  the  Chinese)  ;  we 
have  only  seen  one  piece  so  dated,  a  dish  painted  with  a 
branch  of  peach  blossom,  surrounded  by  four  little  subjects     ^  1^ 
in  relief  under  the  glaze  ;  on  the  reverse  is  written  "  Eul-soui-  \^ 

yang-ing,"  second  year  of  the  yang-ing  period;  this  second    ^T /oc 
year  corresponding  with  1653. 

This  is  not  the  only  inscription  found  upon  Chrysanthemo-Paiuniau 
porcelain.  One  of  common  occurrence  is  the  wish  for  "  fortune,  ho- 
nours, and  eternal  spring."  This  is  ancient,  anterior  sometimes  to  tho 
nen^go  above.  Another,  which  is  rather  modern,  and  that  we  find 
not  only  upon  the  Pœonian  pieces,  but  on  the  delicate  cups  of  Fisen,  is 
Thsang  tchun  ting  san-pao  tchy,  or  tsao —  (Mede  by  San-pao  in  tho 
pavilion  which  encloses  the  spring).     This  legend  is  incomprehensible, 
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neither  indicating  a  workshop  nor  the  name  of  the  artint.  The  immense 
number  of  objects  inscribed  with  these  six  characters  prechides  the 
idea  that  they  could  have  been  produced  in  one  workshop  by  one  man. 

A  variety  of  the  Paeonian  chiss  has  been  brought  to  us  since  the 
Universal  Exhibition;  thickish  vases,  generally  very  delicately  deco- 
rated in  iron  red  and  gold.     They  come  from  Yego,  Niskide,  &c. 

We  repeat,  the  Chrysanthemo-Pseonian  vases  of  Japan  are  scarcely 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  Chinese,  therefore  it  is  not  of  this  species 
that  Pierre  de  Goyer  and  Kœmpfer  speak  ;  nor  can  one  recognise  them 
in  this  passage  of  Père  Duhalde  :  "  The  Chinese  load  their  vessels  on 
their  return  from  Japan  with  porcelains  whicli  are  very  beautiful,,  but 
not  of  the  same  usefulness  as  those  of  China,  because  they  b<^ar  with 
difficulty  the  heat  of  boiling  water."  The  missionaries  of  Pekin  say  the 
same  in  their  memoirs:  "They  do  not  here  prize  their  (Japanese) 
porcelain.  .  .  .  Besides,  if  we  except  the  provinces  of  Fou-mai,  Tche- 
kiang,  and  Kiang-nan,  which  trade  with  the  Japanese  and  Pekin,  where 
they  send  some  as  offerings  to  the  emperor  and  as  gifts  to  the  grandees, 
the  porcelains  of  Japan  are  very  rare.  Independent  of  their  deamess 
there  is  that  in  their  form  and  painting  which  is  not  to  our  taste.'* 

Let  us  then  seek  elsewhere  for  the  true  Japan  porcelain. 

B, — Rose  Famihj, 

To  make  ourselves  better  understood,  we  propose  to  class  all  the  fine 
porcelain  of  Japan  under  this  denomination,  an  arrangement  in  which 
we  are  justified,  inasmuch  as  all  these  porcelains  have  received  decora- 
tions enamelled  in  relief,  and  there  are  many  in  which  the  gold  red 
shines  with  a  purity  unknown  in  China.  But  we  shall  establish  very 
marked  divisions,  beginning  with  those  inimitable  pieces,  essentially 
national,  which  resemble  the  descriptions  given  by  the  old  travellers. 

{a)    Vitreous  Porcelain, 

Its  paste  has  been  made  with  such  pure  materials,  the  enamel  so 
completely  homogeneous,  that  one  can  hardly  detect  in  the  pieces  the 
superposition  of  two  distant  substances.  The  colour  and  translucence  are 
like  those  of  jade  reduced  very  thin.  It  is  only  since  M.  Siebold  brought 
back  admirable  specimens  of  this  porcelain  and  the  materials  used  in 
its  fabrication  that  we  could  account  for  the  Japanese  saying,  **  There 
are  human  bones  in  the  composition  of  porcelain."      Truly,  it  requires 


Plato  III.— JAPAN. 

Chrysanthemo-psonian  Family. — Jar,  '*  Potiche,"  with  tha  Dog  of  Fo,  and  a  Carp  leaping 
ont  of  the  Water.     Collection  Babon  Gubtave  de  Rothschild. 
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severe  labour  to  bring  a  liard,  tenacious,  compact  stone  to  the  state 
of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  to  convert  it  into  the  creamy 
state,  fit  for  the  lathe  and  for  moulding,  which  constitutes  vitreous 
porcelain. 

The  pieces  answering  most  to  the  description  of  the  m(wi&-vho  are 
the  little  cups,  very  open,  standing  upon  a  rather  high  stem  in  form  of 
a  truncated  cone,  and  which  are  used  to  drink  mkiy  a  kind  of  rice  brandy, 
served  boiling  hot  The  decoration  is  very  sparing,  and  of  great  neatness 
of  execution,  almost  always  consisting  of  enamels  in  relief,  and  often  of 
white  or  blue  beads,  almost  hemispheric.  Graminœ,  birds  simply 
outlined  in  red  or  gold,  or  a  woman  seated,  painted  in  light  enamels,  are 
the  principal  subjects.     In  the  borders  are  enamels  in  high  relief. 

Allied  to  the  saiê  cups  is  a  product  no  less  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
still  more  ancient:  little  bell-shaped  cups,  without  saucers,  as  thin  as  paper 
and  of  the  finest  white.  The  exterior,  which  is  not  seen  on  the  lacquer 
présentoir,  is  never  decorated  ;  inside  the  cup  is  a  line  of  gold,  some  touches 
of  blue  enamel,  or  of  gold,  shadow  out  the  outline  of  a  mountain  and  of 
a  vast  horizon,  of  the  sun,  clouds,  and  birds  flying  in  a  line.  In  this 
simple  sketch  we  recognise  Fousi-yaraa,  the  sacred  mountain  of  the 
Japanese,  an  ancient  formidable  volcano,  though  the  remembrance  of 
its  last  eruption  is  lost  in  the  night  of  fabulous  epochs.  Other  cups, 
ornamented  only  in  burnished  gold,  represent  the  fong-hoang  in  the 
clouds,  or  the  crane  with  outstretched  wings. 

These  rare  specimens  lead  by  gradations  in  size  and  development  of 
decoration  to  enamelled  pieces  of  rare  beauty  ;  some,  simple  in  form, 
have  light  bouquets  delicately  studied,  thrown  irregularly  upon  their 
milky  surface  ;  the  begonia,  with  its  crimson-lined  leaves,  and  delicate 
flowers  ;  the  banana,  with  its  purple  bracteœ  ;  the  blue  lily  of  Japan.  But 
even  the  ordinary  blue  cups  in  vitreous  porcelain  are  characterised  by 
their  form,  which  resembles  the  flower  with  irregular  i)etals  of  the 
garden  hibiscus.  The  creamy  paste  adapts  itself  wonderfully  to  the 
representation  of  vegetable  fibre  ;  strokes  graved  in  the  thickness  of  the 
porcelain  render  the  smallest  veins  which  irradiate  from  the  base  of  the 
petals  ;  and  the  outer  limb  of  these  forms  round  the  cups  and  saucers 
the  most  graceful  edging  of  six  lobes  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  decoration  of  vitreous  porcelain  is  generally  simple,  and  not 
crowded,  the  beautiful  material  requiring  no  artificial  embellish- 
ment. The  choicest  consists  in  representations  of  animals  in  gold, 
heightened  with  iron  red  ;  these  consist  of  fabulous  birds  w  ith  stag's 
horns,   lion's  claws,  or  bat's  wings  ;    geese  feeding  on  the    side  of  a 
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river,  crickets  or  the  mantis  reposing  on  the  stalks  of  flowers.  Later 
appear  paintings  in  the  style  of  the  Chinese  Rose  family,  then  follow 
designs  more  complicated,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Chinese  taste, 
and  vitreous  porcelain  becomes  confounded  with  that  of  which  we  are 
next  going  to  treat,  and  wliich  we  call  •*  artistic."  Yet  the  old  style  is 
kept  up  in  the  making  of  9dki  cups,  and  in  the  little  pieces,  which  are 
still  produced  at  Imati  and  Fizen.  It  is  from  the  same  centres  that  we 
derive  the  delicate  cups  covered  with  strips  of  bamboo,  and  tlie  larger 
cups  with  covers,  surpassing  in  their  fineness  the  cast  or  "porcelaine 
coulée  "  of  Sèvres,  and  of  which  the  turning  and  firing  appear  an 
insoluble  problem.  One  cannot  imagine  how  the  side?,  scarcely  as  thick 
as  paper,  have  been  formed  from  a  layer  of  clay,  upon  which  has  been 
afterwards  applied  a  double  coating  of  glaze. 

The  workshops  are  not  in  the  town  itself,  either  of  Imali  or  Imari. 
They  rise  in  tiers  to  the  numbers  of  four  or  five  and  twenty  upon  the 
slopes  of  Idsonnii-yoraa  (the  mountain  of  springs),  whence  is  derived 
the  kaolinic  petro-silicious  rock.  Dr.  Hofl*nian  gives  the  names  of  the 
eighteen  workshops  enjoying  a  special  celebrity.* 

The  products  of  Firo-se  and  Itsi-no-se  do  not  enter  into  commerce. 
The  other  establishments  situated  upon  the  frontier  of  Arida,  in  the 
district  of  Matsura,  as  Nakawo,  Mits'nomata,  Five-koba,  belong  to 
diflerent  proprietors  domiciliated  in  the  province  of  Fizen.  The  blue 
porcelain  is  mostly  made  at  Firo-se,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality. 

This  blue  in  question  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  Cliina, 
being  characterised  by  its  general  intensity,  by  its  ocellated  border,  by  the 
regularity  of  its  bouquets  of  flowers,  in  which  the  paeony,  chrysanthemum, 
and  bamboo  predominate.     The  minute  exactness  of  workmanship  is 

♦  1.  Oho-kavatsi-yama,  great  mountain  between  the  rivera. 

2.  Mi-kavatsi-yoma,  the  throe  mountiiiud  between  the  rivers. 

3.  Iddoumi-yama,  mountain  of  bpriugs. 

4.  Kan-ko-fira,  fine  upper  plain. 

5.  Fon-ko-fira,  fine  principal  plain. 
G.  Oho-tarou,  great  vase. 

7.  Naka-larou,  medium  vase. 

8.  Sira-kavu,  white  btrcam. 
i).  Five-koba,  old  pine. 

10.  Akaye- Matai,  «juarter  of  the  painters  in  reti. 

11.  Naka-no-fira,  medium  plateau. 

12.  Ivaya,  the  grotto. 

13.  Naga-fira,  long  plateau. 

14.  Minami-kawara,  south  shore. 

15.  Foka-wo,  outer  handle. 

16.  Kouromouda,  blaek  field. 

17.  Firo-se. 

18.  Itsi-no-se. 
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pushed  so  far  that  one  might  at  first  fancy  it  had  been  obtained  by 
impression. 

(6)  Artistie  Porcelain, 

We  come  now  to  the  Japanese  kinds  with  enamelled  decoration  in 
relief,  which  the  vulgar  confound  with  pieces  of  the  Chinese  Rose  family  ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  them,  unless  in  the  use  of  the 
gold  red. 

In  Japan  the  enamels  are  so  pure,  the  artist  so  continually  occupied 
with  manipulating  the  various  materials  he  uses,  he  is  sure  always  to 
arrive  at  the  most  artistic  effects  ;  the  gold  red  shines  with  vigour  when 
it  is  alone,  and  passes  to  the  palest  rose  when  united  with  white  ;  it  is 
the  same  with  the  blue,  sometimes  vigorous  as  lazulite,  at  others  soft 
as  turquoise.  Water  green,  orange  yellow,  partake  this  character  of 
purity.  If  these  enamels  are  enriched  with  a  fine  damask  work  or 
mosaic,  the  bright  red  relieves  the  yellow  and  the  pink  ;  the  black  brings 
out  the  sky  blue  ;  the  dark  blue,  mixed  with  touches  of  carmine,  heightens 
the  pale  pink,  &c. 

A  radical  difference  separates  the  works  of  the  two  countries  as 
regards  drawing.  At  Nippon  the  figures,  though  affected,  and  too  much 
resembling  each  other  not  to  be  the  produce  of  *'  pouncing,"  have  a  simple 
grace  and  softness,  the  evident  reflex  of  Oriental  manners.  Certainly 
it  is  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  not  art  such  as  we  understand  it 
with  its  complex  qualities  ;  but  it  is  a  dreamy  art,  a  first  manifestation 
of  thought  under  form.  A  scene  of  frequent  occurrence  represents  two 
women,  standing,  one  upon  a  rose  the  other  upon  a  leaf,  and  thus 
floating  on  the  waves  in  an  aureola  of  clouds  ;  the  first,  elegantly  attired, 
holds  a  sceptre,  the  second  is  her  attendant,  and  carries  a  basket  of 
flowers,  passed  through  a  kind  of  lance  or  instrument  for  ploughing. 
According  to  the  indications  of  the  Japanese  pantheon,  it  is  the 
goddess  of  the  seas  or  patroness  of  fishermen.  It  matters  little 
which  it  may  be  ;  but  by  the  modest  grace  of  the  attitude,  the  easy 
elegance  of  the  draperies,  this  painting  approaches  the  graceful  vellums 
of  our  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  birds  and  plants  partake  of 
these  merits,  and  are  truthfully  drawn,  the  details  most  delicately 
rendered.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  these  venerated  silver 
pheasants,  the  proud  looking  cocks  perched  upon  the  rocks,  or  lost 
among  the  flowers  ;  nothing  more  charming  than  certain  crested  black- 
birds, with  rose-coloured  breasts,  and  other  passerine  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage. 
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In  these  ornamentations  art  and  patience  seem  to  have  exliausted 
all  their  resources  (Plate  IV.)  ;  now  mosaics  in  softly  shaded  tones  and 
minute  details  ;  at  other  times  the  porcelain,  almost  without  embellish- 
ment, or  with  a  simple  subject  traced  in  Indian  ink,  and  encircled  by  a 
border  of  gold,  in  divisions,  either  burnished  or  in  red  and  green,  wliich 
wonderfully  brightens  the  metal. 

A  curious  fact,  and  one  which  shows  the  common  origin  of  the 
different  kinds  of  porcelain  in  Japan,  is,  that  the  more  or  less  complicated 
nature  of  its  decoration  serves  almost  as  a  date  of  its  production.  First, 
the  plain  white  translucent  paste  appears  suflSciently  beautiful  in  its 
own  simplicity  to  require  little  addition  from  the  painter.  A  line  or 
two  round  the  edge  and  a  scene  softly  sketched  in  the  centre,  were  all 
that  was  required.  Later  the  borders  bex»me  complicated  ;  grounds 
imitating  the  plaits  of  a  fine  basket,  or  paved  in  mosaics  composed  of 
squares  and  octagons,  formed  the  principal  subject  ;  sometimes  the 
outlines  are  rendered  in  black  and  gold,  sometimes  they  stand  out 
upon  a  pink  or  sky-blue  tint,  yellow,  or  pale  green.  When  luxury 
required  yet  more,  the  border,  broken  by  reserves,  loaded  with  flowers 
and  fruit,  surmounted  partial  grounds,  marked  out  in  arabesques, 
forming  a  framework  to  the  middle  subject,  which  is  either  a  basket  of 
flowers,  or  rocks  covered  with  plants  and  birds.  Tlie  complication 
reached  to  such  a  |X)int  that  no  part  of  the  porcelain  was  visible  ;  one 
had  plates  with  seven  borders,  and  cups,  in  which  every  tint  was  united 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  these  formed  a  whole,  which  would  approach 
heaviness,  if  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  forms,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
details  did  not  obviate  the  defect. 

If  we  required  to  seek  the  cause  of  these  modifications  and  of  the 
particular  style  of  artistic  porcelain,  we  should  find  it  in  a  desire  of 
rivalling  the  Chinese  porcelain  of  the  liose  family.  The  special  language 
of  the  workshops  furnishes  us  with  the  proof.  So  long  as  the  workshops  of 
Fisen  confined  themselves  to  the  production  of  this  essentially  national 
pottery  we  have  called  vitreous,  the  j^rimitive  material  was  distinguished 
under  the  name  ImaH  tsousi  (earth  of  Iraari)  ;  from  the  moment  the 
rich  decorations  approached  those  of  China,  the  earth  changed  its  name 
to  Nan-Jem  tsousi  (earth  of  Nankin).  What  more  demonstrative? 
Is  it  necessary,  after  this,  to  seek  why  artistic  porcelain  represents 
familiar  scenes  of  the  high  Chinese  society  ?  Let  us  only  recollect  what 
missionaries  and  travellers  tell  us — that  the  Japanese  imitate  in  im- 
proving every  object  brought  to  them  from  without. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  curious  to  discover  to  which  e{îoehs  may  he 
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assigned  the  principal  changes  introduced  in  tlin  decoration  of  artistic 
vases.  The  elements  are  wanting  for  this  research.  If,  as  we  have  above 
slated,  the  Chinese  have  made  under  the  IIonng-Tehy  period  (1488  to 
1505)  remarkable  paintings  of  the  Hose  family,  tlie  Japanese  imita- 
tions would  date  from  the  first  lialf  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
vitreous  enamelled  pieces  would  go  back  at  least  to  the  fifteenth.  Let 
us  also  remember  that  artistic  porcelain  unites  itself  to  the  preceding 
by  certain  specimens  ;  a  vitreous  cup  in  the  form  of  the  hibiscus  has 
shown  us  the  cock  surrounded  by  rich  flowers  of  the  Japan  rose-tree.  We 
shall  see  connections  as  close  are  to  be  established  between  the  artistic 
style  and  those  which  follow. 

(c)  Mandarin  Porcelain, 

What  is  a  mandarin  ?  Is  it  a  special  functionary,  of  whom  the 
name  designates  the  rank  ?  Not  at  all  ;  mandarin  is  a  name  derived 
from  the  Portuguese — mander,  to  command  ;  it  is  by  an  absurd  indo- 
lence of  mind  that  the  name  is  applied  without  examination  to  every 
person  holding  a  public  office  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  may  be 
asked  why,  after  this  explanation,  we  persist  in  perpetuating  the  name 
to  designate  a  series  of  works  of  art.  Simply  because  the  word  "  mandarin  " 
has  passed  into  common  language,  and  hardly  lends  itself  to  its  modern 
acceptation  ;  the  mandarin  is  the  man  with  toque  and  vest,  whether  the 
one  be  surmounted  by  a  peacock's  feather  or  the  simplest  button,  or 
the  other  be  of  plain  stuff  or  embroidered  on  the  breast  with  a 
pelican  or  sparrow.  It  is  only  in  this  acceptation  that  we  consent  to 
use  the  word,  avoiding  its  application  to  the  historic  personages  we  see 
depicted  on  the  old  Oriental  vases. 

Let  us  first  express  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
costumes  of  the  Chinese,  and  recall  the  origin  of  the  last.  The  people  of 
the  extreme  East  have,  above  all,  respect  for  customs  consecrated  by 
time.  When  the  national  dynasties  contended  in  China  against  the 
Tartar  invaders,  their  most  powerful  means  of  action  consisted  in  raising 
the  population  by  the  sole  idea  of  the  violation  of  religious  rites  and  the 
abolition  of  secular  customs.  Hence  as  soon  as  the  illustrious  Hong- 
wou  had  expelled  the  Mongol  emperors,  he  published  an  edict  by  which 
he  obliged  his  people  to  resume  entirely  the  costume  worn  under  the 
Thang  dynasty.  Later  the  Thsing  conquerors,  in  their  turn,  wishing  to 
efface  the  memory  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  ordered  every  Chinese,  under 
pain  of  death,   to   shave   his   head   after  the   Tartar  fashion.     Many 
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thousands  of  men  preferred  death  rather  than  submit  to  the  degradation. 
Time  alone,  in  settling  the  Thsiug  firmly  on  the  throne,  permitted  them 
to  cause  the  head-dress  now  in  use  to  prevail.  The  cap  or  toque  with 
turned  up  edge,  replaced  the  imperial  mien  and  the  crape  cap  of  the 
functionaries  ;  the  long  hanging  tail  was  substituted  for  the  hair  turned 
up  upon  the  skull  ;  the  coat  or  surtout  cut  below  the  hips  took  the  place 
of  the  long  robes  of  graver  aspect,  confined  by  girdles  with  pendants  of 
jade.  These  sonorous  pendants  obliged  the  man  of  respectability  to 
preserve  a  quiet  gait,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  harmonious 
measured  sound.  All  this  doubtless  is  very  punctilious,  but  it  is  thanks 
to  these  ancient  rules  that  the  Chinese  have  been  able  to  remain  the 
most  polished  people  on  earth. 

In  changing  the  costume  it  was  necessary  to  create  emblems  fitted 
to  characterise  the  difierent  orders  of  functionaries.     They  are  these  : 

1st  Order. — Cap,  with  a  button  of  worked  gold,  ornamented  with  a 
bead,  and  surmounted  by  an  oblong  button  of  transparent  ruby  red  ; 
violet  coat,  with  a  square  plaque  on  the  breast,  and  another  on  the 
back,  in  which  is  embroidered  the  figure  of  a  pelican  (Ao).  The  belt  is 
decorated  with  four  stones  of  agate  (yu-che),  incrusted  with  rubies. 
Military  officers  of  the  same  order  wear  upon  their  plaque  a  ky-lin. 

2nd  Order. — Cap,  with  button  of  worked  gold,  ornamented  with  a 
gmall  ruby,  and  surmounted  by  a  button  of  worked  coral,  opaque  red. 
The  plaques  of  the  coat  have  a  golden  hen  (hin-Tcy).  The  gilt  belt  is 
ornamented  with  four  plaques  of  worked  gold,  enriched  with  rubies. 
The  military  oflicei*s  wear  a  lion  {su)  upon  their  plaques. 

3rd  Order. — Cap,  with  button  of  worked  gold,  surmounted  by  a 
sapphire  button,  transparent  blue.  The  peacock's  plume  has  but  one 
eye.  Plaques  bearing  the  peacock  {kong-tsio).  Belts  of  four  plaques 
of  worked  gold.  The  military  officers  wear  a  panther  {poo)  on  their 
plaques. 

4th  Order. — Cap,  with  button  of  worked  gold,  ornamented  by  a 
small  sapphire  surmounted  by  a  button  of  azure  stone,  opaque  blue. 
Plaques  bearing  a  crane  {yen)  ;  belt  of  four  plaques  of  worked  gold, 
with  a  silver  button.  Military  officers  wearing  upon  their  plaques  a 
tiger  {hou), 

5th  Order. — Cap,  with  gold  button,  ornamented  by  a  small  sapphire 
and  surmounted  by  a  button  of  rock  crystal,  transparent  white. 
Plaques  embroidered  with  a  white  pheasant  {pe-hien);  belt  with  four 
plaques  of  plain  gold,  with  a  silver  button.  Military  officers  have  a 
bear  Qiiong)  upon  their  plaques. 
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6th  Order. — Cap,  surmounted  by  a  buttou  made  of  a  marine  shell, 
opaque  white.  The  plume  is  not  a  peacock's,  but  a  blue  feather. 
Coat  bearing  in  embroidery  a  stork  (Zw-«tt)  ;  belt,  with  four  round 
tortoise-shell  plaques  and  a  silver  button.  Military  oflScers  wear  upon 
their  plaques  a  little  tiger  (pien), 

7th  Order. — Cap,  surmounted  by  a  button  of  worked  gold  orna- 
mented with  a  small  crystal  and  surmounted  by  a  button  of  plain  gold. 
The  plaques  bear  embroidered  a  partridge  Qcy-chy)  ;  belt,  with  four  round 
silver  plaques.  Military  officers  bearing  a  sy  (rhinoceros)  on  the  plaques. 

8th  Order. — Cap,  ornamented  with  a  button  of  worked  gold,  sur- 
mounted by  another  button,  also  worked;  upon  the  plaque  a  quail 
{ngan-chun).  Belt  with  four  raras-hom  plaques  and  silver  button. 
Military  oflGicers  wear  the  stork  (Ju-sxt), 

9th  Order. — Cap,  ornamented  with  a  gold  button,  surmounted  by  one 
of  silver,  both  worked.  The  plaques  bear  a  sparrow  {tsio)  ;  belt  with 
four  plaques  of  black  horn,  with  a  silver  button.  Military  officers,  plaques 
with  a  sea-horse  {Jiai-ma). 

The  special  character  of  this  costume  marks  out  perfectly  the  group 
of  porcelain  upon  which  it  is  to  be  found.  It  offers  besides  the  advantage 
of  rendering  incontestable  the  Japanese  origin  of  these  porcelains  ;  the 
artists  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  never  represented  mandarins  in  their 
lacquer-work,  carved  wood  or  ivories,  vases,  bronzes,  hard  or  soft  stones  ; 
no  authentic  nien-hao  piece  has  depicted  anything  besides  the  heroes  of 
ancient  times  and  the  subjects  of  ancient  history.  It  was  left  to  neigh- 
bouring nations,  at  the  same  time  inquisitive  and  commercial,  to  multiply 
upon  the  vases  this  execrated  costume,  imposed  only  after  a  time  by  force. 

As  regards  fabrication,  the  Mandarin  porcelain  demands  a  special 
description.  It  is  rather  thick  than  thin,  and  often  its  wavy  surface 
indicates  that  it  has  been  obtained  by  casting  and  moulding.  Sometimes 
it  is  ornamented  with  reliefs.  The  general  form  of  the  vases  is  more 
slender  than  in  Chinese  pottery. 

The  decoration,  often  painted  and  not  enamelled,  takes  a  new  aspect  ; 
the  rose  tints,  derived  from  gold,  are  purplish  ;  lilac,  water  green,  bright 
iron  red,  chamois  or  rust  colour,  abound.  An  artifice  of  the  brush 
shows  itself  in  the  rendering  of  the  figures,  draperies,  and  flowers  ;  it  is 
a  sort  of  modelling  obtained  by  stippling,  and  by  means  of  parallel  or 
crossed  hatches  ;  the  flesh  is  done  with  the  care  of  a  miniature  ;  the 
draperies  rise  in  detached  folds  one  over  the  other.  This  radical 
modification  in  the  manner  of  painting,  is  it  due  to  European  influence  ? 
The  Mandarin  style,  as  one  may  imagine,  is  not  very  old  ;  it  is  in  1616 
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that  tlie  Thsing  arrived  at  the  throne,  and  the  Tartar  costume  would 
have  been  applied  some  years  later  to  the  decoration  of  vases. 

The  regularity,  more  or  less  ])erfect,  of  the  decorations  and  the 
nature  of  the  ornamented  grouu'ls,  admits  of  establishing  several  divisions 
in  the  Mandarin  porcelain.  The  first,  one  of  transition,  shows  the 
real  origin  of  the  style  ;  we  see  in  it  the  Indian  ink  grounds  and  gold 
borders  framing  a  painted  subject,  or  medallions  with  artistic  figures, 
surrounded  by  new  grounds. 

The  second  section,  with  filigree  grounds,  also  contains  pieces  of  very 
fine  quality;  the  ground  is  very  closely  semé  with  scrolls  of  gold, 
forming  a  soft  tint,  broken  by  reserves  more  or  less  large.  The  principal 
medallion  is  marked  out  by  a  stroke  or  by  arabesques  of  burnished  gold  ; 
the  little  reserves  are  filled  with  birds,  flowers,  landscapes  in  pink  on 
black  camaïeu  of  charming  delicacy  and  freedom  (Fig.  27).  Some 
not  very  old  services  have  the  borders  and  frames  of  the  subjects  in  blue 
under  the  glaze. 

The  Red  Mandarin  of  the  third  section  is  known  by  its  severe 
aspect:  a  black  border  with  Greek  pattern  in  gold  circumscribes  the 
iron-red  ground,  divided  by  a  basket-shaped  mosaic  heightened  with 
streaks  of  gold.  Nothing  is  more  decorative  than  this  style,  which  sells 
at  high  prices. 

The  Mandarins  with  variegîited  grounds,  which  form  the  fourth 
section,  are  those  of  such  fanciful  design  their  character  cannot  be 
expressed  as  a  whole.  Lozenges  in  iron  red,  pavements  in  red  and  black 
strokes,  a  harlequin  assemblage  of  colours,  pink  filigrees,  meet  each  other 
in  this  section,  in  which  fine  painting  is  rarer  than  in  the  preceding. 

The  shagreened  and  gauffered  ]\[andarins  form  the  fifth  section, 
which  is  interesting  as  containing  carefully  executed  pieces,  of  which  the 
appendages  and  sometimes  the  medallions  are  ornamented  with  figures 
in  relief.  The  shagreened  vases  most  often  consist  of  slender  jars 
with  narrow  necks,  wide  openings,  ovoid  sides,  flattened  and  angular  at 
the  point  of  junction  between  the  parts  moulded.  Scrolls  of  projecting 
ornament  describe  upon  each  front  a  large  central  medallion,  and 
smaller  ones  on  the  sides;  all  the  space  comprised  between  these 
medallions  on  the  ground  is  sown  with  hemispheric  points  resembling 
shagreen,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Chinese  expression,  "chicken's 
flesh."  When  the  vase  is  decorated,  the  colour  of  the  ground  is  called 
'*  verdigi  is  ;"  when  the  shagreen  remains  white,  its  projections,  from  which 
the  glaze  has  run  off,  come  out  without  gloss  upon  the  vitreous  enamel. 
The  paintings  c>f  sljagrcen  vases  is  generally  fine,  but  always  crude. 
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grounds  in  shaded  lozenges,  which  Saxony  and  the  other  porcelain 
manufacturers  of  Europe  imitated  during  a  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  the  style  took  in  France  under  the  name  of  Pompadour,  and  it 
was  long  tliought  that  the  Orientalists  had  borrowed  it  from  us,  not  the 
only  error  to  which  the  Mandarin  porcelain  lias  given  rise.  The  Âbbé 
Baynal,  speaking  of  the  kind  wliich  he  terms  Indian  porcelain,  says,  **  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  tliey  make  porcelain,  known  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Indian  porcelain.  The  paste  is  easily  worked,  but  in  general 
the  colours,  the  blue  particularly,  and  the  red  of  Mars,  are  very  inferior 
to  those  which  come  from  Japan  and  the  interior  of  China.  All  the 
colours,  except  the  blues,  project  from  the  surface,  and  are  generally  ill 
applied.  One  sees  the  purple  only  on  this  china,  which  has  made  people 
fancy  it  is  painted  in  Holland.  The  greater  part  of  the  cups,  plates,  and 
other  pieces,  brought  over  by  our  traders,  come  from  this  manufactory,  less 
esteemed  in  China  than  in  our  country  are  those  of  earthenware.**  We 
quote  this  passage,  in  which  each  word  is  an  error,  only  to  prove  what 
distrust  the  inquirer  should  bring  to  the  interpretation  of  old  books. 
Here  is  a  writer  who  takes  the  entrepôt  for  a  manufactory,  who  speaks 
of  the  enamelled  character  of  a  pottery  painted  in  thin  fusible  colours, 
which  ho  declares  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  without  perceiving  that  it  is 
not  the  kind  that  is  despised,  but  the  debasement  of  the  workmanship, 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  shameful  speculation. 

{d)  Indian  Porcelain  with  Flowers. 

What  chartrcterises  this  division  is  the  special  nature  or  particular 
delineation  of  the  varieties  of  flowers.  The  principal  kinds  are  the 
chrysanthemum,  rose,  pink,  jagged  poppy,  and  double  anemone,  light 
diminutive  flowers,  cinerarias,  and  more  rarely  the  celosia  or  cocks- 
comb. To  work  up  his  flowers,  the  artist  uses  hatches  of  carmine  upon 
pink,  black  ui)on  grey,  rust  upon  yellow,  and  he  heightens  his  leaves  with 
unnatural  black  strokes. 

W^hcn  the  bouquets  are  surrounded  with  partial  grounds  they  are 
mostly  like  those  of  the  preceding  division.  Yet  there  is  one,  quite 
special,  a  rich  embroidery  of  flowers,  and  foliage  in  white  enamel,  which 
forms  upon  the  vitreous  glaze  a  kind  of  damask  work,  without  gloss,  of 
the  most  charming  effect.  The  appearance  of  this  embroidery  is  so 
distinguished  that  many  excessively  fine  pieces  have  received  no  other 
decoration. 

The  Indian   porcelain   with   flowers   is  the   most  common  in  the 
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Oriental  market.  Complete  services  exist  with  European  arms,  which 
proves  how  much  the  orders  given,  even  at  an  epoch  approaching  our 
own,  must  have  had  its  influence  upon  the  workshop. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  discover  the  seat  of  this  manufacture,  and 
why  the  name  given  to  its  products  has  lent  itself  to  such  singular 
interpretations. 

Indian  porcelain  does  not  come  from  Hindostau;  its  Japanese 
origin  admits  of  no  doubt  to  him  who  seriously  studies  these  facts. 
When,  after  having  vainly  attempted  to  open  a  route  towards  the 
extreme  East,  by  the  north  and  the  Polar  sea,  the  Dutch  ventured  to 
launch  their  ships  into  the  ocean,  their  States-General  felt  the  danger 
of  isolated  entei-prise  hi  presence  of  the  formidable  Portuguese  fleet. 
In  1602  was  founded  the  East  India  Company  of  the  United 
Provinces,  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  Dutch  navigators,  and  of 
raising  the  interests  of  commerce  beyond  the  seas,  to  the  height  of  a 
national  enterprise.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  company  the  Low 
Countries  had  soon  the  first  navy  in  the  world. 

More  than  sixty  years  afterwards,  in  1664,  when  the  Dutch  were 
firmly  established  in  the  East,  France  also  desired  to  found  an  East 
India  Company,  but  neither  the  genius  of  Colbert  nor  the  talent  and 
bravery  of  the  oflScers  selected  to  found  it  and  to  defend  the  factories, 
were  able  to  contend  against  adverse  circumstances.  The  company  fell  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  whole  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East  was  left  to  the  Company  of  the  United  Provinces.  Its  principal 
centre  for  the  porcelain  trade  was  Japan,  and  by  virtue  of  special  treaties, 
going  back  to  1609,  the  Dutch  alone  exported  it  for  all  the  markets  of 
Europe.  In  1664,  even  at  the  moment  when  Louis  XIV.  conceded  a 
privilege  for  the  commerce  of  the  East,  there  arrived  in  Holland 
'"44,943  pieces  of  very  rare  Japanese  porcelain.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  sent  from  Batavia,  in  the  month  of  December,  16,580 
other  pieces  of  porcelain,  of  various  kinds,  collected  by  the  Dutch 
Company." 

Would  one  wish  to  know  what  was  the  efiect  of  the  Dutch  merchants 
upon  the  manufacture  itself,  here  is  what  we  learn  in  the  *  Ambassades 
mémorables  ';  "  Whilst  the  Sieur  Wagenaar  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Batavia,  he  received  21,567  pieces  of  white  porcelain  ;  and  a  month  pre- 
viously a  large  quantity  had  been  sent  from  Desima  which  had  not  a 
great  sale,  because  there  were  not  enough  flowers  upon  them.  For 
several  years  the  Japanese  have  applied  themselves  to  these  kinds  of 
works  with  great  assiduity.    They  have  become  so  skilful  at  it,  that  not 
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only  the  Dutch  but  the  Chinese  themselves  buy  of  them.  The  Sièur 
WagenÉiar,  a  great  connoisseur,  and  very  skilled  in  these  kinds  of  works, 
invented  a  flower  upon  a  blue  ground,  which  was  thought  so  beautiful, 
that  of  two  hundred  pieces  upon  which  he  caused  it  to  be  painted  all 
were  sold  immediately,  so  that  there  was  not  a  shop  which  was  not  well 
furnished  with  them." 

What  revelations  !  This  Wagenaar,  a  long  time  representative  of 
Holland  at  Japan,  had  deserved  a  recompense  for  his  services,  and  had 
conceded  to  him,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  monopoly  of  the 
porcelain  trade,  and  there  he  is  trafficking  with  the  manufactories,  setting 
up  workshops  for  decoration,  and  modifying,  in  the  interests  of  his 
s})ecuIations,  the  native  genius  of  a  whole  people  ;  he  invents  designs 
because  tlie  Japanese  pottery  is  not  to  his  taste,  **  there  are  not  enough 
flowers."  And,  to  their  disgrace  be  it  spoken,  one  finds  people  ready  to 
applaud  these  absurdities,  and  assert  that  the  Orientals  improve  by 
contact  with  our  artists.  Accomplices  in  tliese  enormities,  the  nobility, 
not  satisfied  with  ordering  their  arras  to  be  affixed  to  the  services 
for  their  use,  also  send  drawings  more  or  less  roughly  executed, 
which  the  poor  Japanese  artists  render  with  the  most  minute  detail, 
copying  all  the  defects  with  the  greatest  accuracy;  then,  when  the 
porcelain  returns  from  tlie  Dutch  factory  upon  Dutch  vessels,  we  find 
writers  who  ask  if  the  workshops  whence  tliese  things  issue  are  at 
Canton,  or  in  any  other  town  of  China. 

With  such  documents,  let  us  then  seek  to  set  right  the  history  of 
this  pseudo-ceramic,  and  give  a  meaning  to  its  name.  The  only  means 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  to  forget  books,  and  to  compare  the  products 
with  each  other  so  as  to  establish  their  date  and  derivation. 

In  the  Indian  porcelain  with  flowei*s,  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  national  and  the  mercantile  work  ;  many  pieces,  with  grounds  either 
embroidered,  enamelled,  or  of  starch  blue  céladon,  are  ornamented  with 
extrenie  delicacy.  A  particular  decoration,  which  we  call  "  variegated 
leaved,"  is  very  brilliant,  and  might  have  found  grace  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Puritan  Wagenaar.  The  principal  subject  is  a  group  of 
pointed  leaves,  some  in  blue  under  the  glaze,  others  of  a  pale  green,  or  of 
a  pink  and  yellow  enamelkd  ;  at  the  base  of  the  tuft  expands  a  large 
ornamental  ilower,  with  notched  pink  petals,  lined  with  yellow  ;  the 
heart,  forming  a  centre,  is  yellow  or  greeuish  streaked  with  pink  ;  not- 
withstanding the  indentations  which  overload  it,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 
flower  as  an  anona  or  custard  apple.  The  leaves  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose^ thoni  by  their  form  and  size  to  be  those  of  a  chestnut  tree,  while  their 
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colour  remlls  the  tricolor  plane  tree,  80  beloved  by  the  Orientals,  and 
whitfii  decks  itseU' with  tufts,  varying  from  light  greeîi  to  red,  passing 
through  the  întermeiliâry  tints.  Behind  tlieso  leaves,  and  upon  the  edge 
of  the  pieces,  appear  light  and  deliciite  small  enam idled  flowers  of  iron 
i-ed,  yellow,  rose,  or  bbie. 

If  this  decoration  occurs  frequently  upon  the  services  sent  from  Jajmn 
fi>r  Eni*opean  use,  it  is  to  be  met  \\\\\i  much  more  carefully  executed 
upon  jars  and  large  vases,  where  the 
flu\Ver     of     the     anona,     varit-'guted  Fig,  28, 

leaves,  and  wrenths  of  flowers  encircle 
thf*  ^\A^wï\i\  foivj-lmmig  of  bright  aiid 
harinouiuus  plumage,  still  recalling 
their  artistic  origin. 

We   have  also   met   the    special 
lluwer^  of  the  Indian  [wrcelain  it|»<jn 

reticulated  vases  (Fig.  *i8)  of  which  .  »:-. 

the  open  sides  of  vigorous  iron-red  HBB^  -*^î 

formed  a  frame  to  medallions  of 
etabomte  and  soft  painting. 
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Section  1, — Special  Fabkications. 


ITU    FLOWKIIS   I?ï 


We  come  to  the  except ional  pot- 
tery of  the  Japanese,  in  which  we 
see  their  native  genius  and  their  great 
supremacy  over  the  Chinese, 

In  the  first  rank,  let  us  place 
lacquered  porcelain.     Lacquer,  as  we 

know,  is  a  resinous  gum.  which  exudes  from  certain  trees,  and  from  which 
the  hardest  of  varnish  is  made  ;  it  is  called  in  China,  isi-ûhan,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  Augia  mnensis  ;  in  Japan,  it  is  derived  from  the 
Ithu^  ver  nix  J  and  has  the  name  of  Ourousi-nô-JcL  This  precious  varnish 
is  applied  in  Japan  to  every  kind  of  material  and,  in  particular,  to  porce- 
lain, on  which,  Avith  inlaid  mother-of-pearl,  the  most  delicate  pictures 
are  prodnced.    This  is  what  is  called  '*  porcelaine  laquée  bur^autée/' 

Let  us  explain  the  exact  meaning  of  this  name:  tlie  **burgau '*  is 
a  univalve  shell,  Turho  marmoraius;  its  blackish  epidermis  incloses  a 
mother-of-pearl,  which,  before  navigation  brought  us  the  Halîtïtîdes  and 
Meleagriua^  mother-of-jiearl  of  the  Irnlies  and  America,  our  inlayers 
used  for   tlicir   iucnist rations.     The  habit   once   acquired,   thi^^   word 
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"burgau"  has  served  to  designate  all  works  in  mother-of-pearl,  of 
whatever  material. 

The  decoration  of  the  burgaute  lacquer  is  generally  rustic,  consisting 
of  a  pearly  landscape  upon  a  black,  velvet-like  "ground.  Minute  pieces 
are  skilfully  cut  out,  and  coloured  underneath,  so  as  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  mother-of-pearL  One  can  scarcely  comprehend  human 
patience  arriving  at  the  point  of  cutting  out  one  by  one  the  leaves  of  a 
tree  or  bamboo,  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  the  shining  particles  destined  to 
imitate  the  pebbly  bank  of  a  river  or  the  broken  sides  of  a  rock.  The 
combining  and  putting  together  of  these  pieces  show  no  less  talent  than 
dexterity.  Narrow  filaments,  flexible  as  the  hairs  of  a  brush,  trace  out 
the  clouds  and  water,  while  the  trees,  mountains  and  ground  are 
rendered  by  mosaics  variously  coloured.  The  animals,  the  birds  par- 
ticularly, are  modelled  as  if  with  the  pencil  ;  the  form  of  the  pieces  is 
well  combined  to  express  the  foreshorteningsand  retreat  of  the  different 
parts,  giving  movement  to  the  whole  and  expressing  the  smallest 
details.  Often  a  mountainous  landscape  divided  by  water  covers  the 
surface  of  the  vases  ;  upon  the  bowls,  wo  find  more  particularly  low 
plains  and  shores  frequented  by  web-footed  birds. 

The  Japanese  have  not  always  used  their  porcelain  as  a  vehicle  for 
lacquer-work.  We  have  found  under  a  dish  this  inscription:  **Made 
during  the  Tching-hoa  period  (1465-1487)  of  the  great  dynasty  of  the 
Ming,"  and  another  under  a  little  bowl,  "  Made  during  the  Yu-tching 
(1723-1735)  of  the  great  Thsing  dynasty."  From  these  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  lacquer  makers  found  any  kind  of  porcelain  fit  for 
their  work,  and  paiiicularly  that  which  was  of  a  rough,  thick,  close 
paste,  which  dilates  least  from  changes  of  temperature.  To  secure  the 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  varnish,  it  is  sometimes  laid  upon  it  in  the 
biscuit  stiite.  We  could  not  say  whether,  in  this  case,  the  workman 
has  not  removed  the  glaze  by  the  wheel,  previous  to  applying  the 
lacquer  (ourousi-no-ki). 

By  the  side  of  this  curious  porcelain  there  is  one  not  less  sur- 
prising, only  lately  known  in  Europe  ;  it  is  that  which  is  covered  over 
with  cloisonné  enamel.  Fine  metallic  nieandei's,  placed  edgeways, 
describe  mosaics,  arabesques  and  flowei-s,  which  are  filled  wâth 
vitrifiable  coloured  powders;  after  having  passed  it  in  the  kiln  to 
make  the  enamel  adhere,  the  piece  is  polished  to  give  it  a  smooth 
and  even  surface.  How  porcelain  is  able  to  resist  these  operations, 
notwithstanding  its  fragility,  we  have  difficulty  in  imdei-standing  ;  it 
is  a  feat  of  dexterity  accomplished  for  the>  sole  satisfaction  of  the  artist, 
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for  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  employing  copper,  the  customary 
excipient 

According  to  Oriental  works,  crackle  china  would  go  back  to  a  very 
remote  period.  Writers  state,  "  Ancient  crackle  vases  are  much  esteemed 
in  Japan,  where  to  acquire  real  crackled  vases,  they  do  not  hesitate  at 
one  thousand  ounces  of  silver  (300Z.).  It  is  not  known  under  what 
dynasty  they  began  to  make  incense  burners  of  crackle  porcelain.  Under 
the  foot  is  an  iron  nail,  which  is  very  brilliant  and  never  rusts."  We 
have  never  met  with  any  incense  burners  with  tlie  nail,  but  we  have 
seen  Japanese  grey  crackle  vases  enamelled  with  field  flowers.  Also,  a 
tea-pot  of  calf-coloured  crackle  which  almost  entirely  disappeared  under 
its  lacquer  decoration,  the  upper  part,  with  a  ground  of  veined  wood, 
was  decorated  with  gold  lacquer  in  relief,  mixed  with  several  touches 
of  vermilion  ;  subject  the  sea-shore,  with  the  Fousi-yama  or  sacretl 
mountain,  in  the  horizon.  Detached  landscapes,  in  gold  lacquer,  orna- 
mented also  a  cylindrical  crackle  vase.  Lastly,  a  kind  tolerably 
frequent,  and  of  undoubted  origin,  consists  of  little  vases,  of  a  ferru- 
ginous, blackish  paste,  overlaid  with  a  yellow  or  champis  enamel,  so  finely 
crackled,  that  it  might  be  classed  among  the  truites.  These,  of 
graceful  form,  and  elegant  modellings  are  relieved  with  multitu- 
dinous bands  of  bamboo,  modelled  in  relief  with  a  black  paste. 
We  do  not  speak,  be  it  well  understood,  of  the  truite  kind  known 
since  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  name  of  "truite  ventre  de 
biche."  This,  now  very  generally  diffused,  is  a  fine  stoneware  pro- 
duced in  the  fabric  of  the  prince  of  Satsuma;  it  is  relieved  with 
subjects,  flowers,  arab^^sques,  in  various  enamels  and  gold.  Large  vases, 
night  lamps  with  escutcheons,  bowls,  cups,  pi-tongs,  and  even  statuettes 
of  modem  fabrication,  have  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the  taste  of  the 
present  Japanese  artists.  The  Satsuma  stonewares  are  the  more  sober  in 
ornamentation  the  nearer  they  approach  ancient  times. 

If  the  crackles  and  truites  were  made  at  Nippon,  one  may  suppose 
the  same  of  other  céladon  glazes,  yet  we  have  never  met  any  pieces  of 
sea-green  glaze  which  might  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  Japan.  As 
to  the  grey-blue  céladon,  styled  starch  blue,  it  is  to  be  be  seen  in  large 
vases  and  polygonal  jardinières  with  flat  edges  ;  it  overlays  generally 
a  special  decoration  laid  upon  the  biscuit,  composed  of  dark  blue  lines, 
copper  red,  and  some  touches  or  heightenings  in  white  "  slip."  When 
covered  by  the  coloured  glaze,  this  decoration  is  very  harmonious;  one 
often  sees  thus  executed  bouquets  of  flowers,  bamboos,  or  peach  trees 
in    flower,   with    white-breasted  birds   flying  rounl   them   which   are 
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easily  recognised  as  swallows.      Upon  certain  polygonal  vases  these 
designs  alternate  with  long  legends  in  curious  Japanese  writing. 

Among  the  exceptional  productions  should  be  placed  a  class  of 
porcelains,  few  in  number  and  so  singular  in  character,  one  would 
almost  hesitate  in  calling  them  Oriental.  Of  a  date  which  may  refer 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  they  appear  to  owe  their  creation  to  the 
enthusiasm  excited  among  the  Japanese  at  the  sight  of  certain  pro- 
ductions brought  from  Europe.  We  find  in  this  decoration  the  scrolls  of 
acanthus,  canopies  and  interfacings,  so  frequent  in  the  orniûnentation  of 
the  furniture,  carpets  and  tissues  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  and  also  flowers  and  insects  of  species  foreign  to  Oriental  painters. 
Thus  on  plates  and  cups  we  see  within  a  richly-bordered  frame  a  bouquet 
of  iris  on  which  velvet  caterpillars  are  climbing,  while  butterflies  flutter 
around.  Gigantic  vases,  the  one  belonging  to  the  Baroness  James  de- 
Rothschild  the  other  to  the  Due  d'Aremberg,  are  covered  with  scrolls, 
flowers  and  arabesques,  with  imitations  of  arms  and  emblems,  to  which 
only  appears  to  be  wanting  the  motto  of  Louis  XIV.,  "Nee  plurSm» 
impar. 

Other  j)ieces  no  less  extraordinary,  with  black  ground  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  of  a  style  and  delicacy  quite  exceptional^  have  in. 
reserved  medallions  Oriental  personages  of  European  composition  for 
subjects  ;  such  as  a  negro  blowing  the  horn,  and  another  crowned  with 
featliers  sounding  the  trumpet. 

And  what  adds  to  the  perplexity  that  these  porcelains  cause  in  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer  is,  there  are  some  of  which  the  subjects  are 
national  ;  such  as  a  feast  Avhere  the  men,  well  characterised  as  belonging 
to  the  noble  class  of  Japan,  and  arrayed  in  robes  of  the  consecrated 
colours,  eat  fish  served  upon  a  low  table,  in  the  middle  of  a  garden  ; 
such  again  is  a  subject  representing  the  preparatory  ceremony  of  a  mar- 
riage, the  intermediary  party  asking  the  consent  of  the  girl,  while  the 
fathers  are  making  tlie  most  advantageous  arrangements.  Here,  in  a 
complete  series  of  vases  of  analogous  make,  appear  grounds  yellow, 
white,  or  lilac,  relieved  by  a  lozenge  pattern  with  diamond  points,  a  plume 
of  feathers,  and  other  insignia,  which  appear  to  possess  a  heraldic 
signification. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COREA. 

To  all  appearance,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  have  spoken  of  the 
Coreans  before  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  sînee  written  documents 
point  out  these  lost  as  tributaries  of  the  first  as  regards  ceramic  art. 
But,  on  examining  facts,  one  soon  sees  that  tlie  Corean  teaching  refers 
only  to  painted  porcelain,  the  least  ancient  of  all  in  the  extreme  East 

This  established,  how  then  define  Corean  porcelain  ?  how  distinguish 
it  from  its  imitations  ?  This  has  been  our  criterion  ;  in  China,  Japan, 
and  even  in  Europe,  a  particular  uniform  type  has  often  served  as 
model  to  painters  on  porcelain  ;  a  heap  of  graminae  concealing  the  base 
of  some  plant,  vines  laden  with  grapes,  a  kind  of  squirrel,  fantastic 
birds,  such  is  the  basis  of  the  decoration,  generally  executed  in  enamels 
of  small  number. 

In  comparing  the  pieces  which  bear  this  archaic  decoration,  we 
soon  remark  that  there  is  a  certain  number  of  them  of  which  the  snow- 
white  paste  is  without  gloss,  with  uneven  but  not  vitreous  glaze.  The 
vases,  generally  of  polygonal  form,  are  of  simple  outline  ;  jars  {potiches) 
of  eight  sides,  barrel-shaped  or  slightly  thinner  at  the  base,  with  the 
neck  narrowed  and  lid  depressed  ;  cisterns  and  compotiers,  with  flat 
rims  like  those  of  our  plates,  the  extreme  edge  turned  up  and 
coloured  with  an  edge  of  deep  brown  ;  boxes  for  tea,  rather  tall,  square 
at  the  base,  or  with  truncated  angles,  terminated  by  a  cylindrical 
spout;  hemispherical  bowls,  quart  goblets,  cylindrical  or  octagonal 
vessels,  these  are  what  we  most  often  meet.  In  the  decollation, 
most  of  the  natural  objects  depart  from  pure  imitation  and  take  a 
conventional  disposition  ;  one  occasionally  sees  several  vegetable  species 
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over  the  glaze,  often  form  a  relief.  The  red  is  thin  and  well  glassed, 
nor  has  the  black,  rt^strieted  to  certain  surfaces,  any  thickness;  it  is 
jnost  often  used  to  outline  or  surmund  with  a  thick  stroke  the  fij^ro^* 
leaves,  etc.  The  gohl,  which  is  more  solid,  is  always  mucli  durker  than  in 
other  Oriental  potteries. 

The  subjects,  confined  to  a  pmall  number  of  persons,  are  sometimes 
Japanese  sometimes  Chinese  ;  iu  the  first  case,  we  eee  daïriun  digni- 
taries with  the  wide  robes  and  head'dreî*î*es,  iuHÎguia  of  their  rank; 
sometimes  we  recognise  empresses  with  bare  feet  and  banging  hair; 
that  U,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  requii^ed  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mikado. 

It  \^  only  by  this  double  cliaracter  that  one  recognises  that  this 
orchaic  porcelain  cornea  from  a  country  intermediate  between  China 
and  Ja[iau,and  which,  working  for  both  emperors,  has  been  able  to  give 
U[»  to  commerce  produrt^  of  which  the  sale  clsewliero  wouhi  have  been 
coiiiîideied  as  sucrih'gc. 

rig.  30. 


^^C^Lj^^: 


COREAN   TEAPOT   DECORATED   WITH    Tlifcl  JAl\%NESE    KIRI-MOW 


Charming  teapots  in  the  form  of  leave?,  covered  with  gravings 
in  the  paste  imitntiiig  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  show  four  times  repeated 
the  figure  of  the  imj)erial  Japanese  hiri-mon  (Fig.  30).  These  pieces, 
therefore,  were  destined  for  the  Mikado,  If  one  would  tirence  conclude 
that  they  came  from  Nippon,  we  would  ansuer,  that  one  is  decorated 
with  Chinese  figures;  and  that  a  bowl  of  identical  fabrication,  enriched 
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with  bouquets  of  omameutal  symmetrical  flowers,  is  inscribed  beneath 
with  a  Chinese  nien-bio,  indicating  the  Kia-thsing  period  (1522-1566). 
Had  Ghi-tsong  ordered  it  for  his  use  or  received  it  as  a  tribute? 
for  Corea  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  protectorate  of  China  and 
Japan. 

These  then,  among  the  pieces  of  archaic  decoration,  are  those 
which  we  must  recognise  as  the  prototype,  and  of  which  the  Corean 
origin  remains  incontestable  :  a  paste  particularly  white,  without  gloss, 
and  with  glaze  less  vitreous  than  that  used*  in  China  and  Japan; 
enamelled  decoration  in  soft  and  few  colours,  with  mixed  subjects, 
sometimes  Japanese  sometimes  Chinese,  and  sometimes  uniting  emblems 
borrowed  from  both  nationalities,  forming  an  aspect  so  peculiar  that  the 
eye  cannot  be  deceived  between  the  original  and  the  copy,  when  fully 
penetrated  with  its  true  archaic  character. 

The  Corean  pieces  have  a  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  style  which 
must  have  charmed  our  ancestors;  hence  it  is  that  this  primitive 
porcelain  was  imitated  at  Saint-Cloud,  Chantilly,  Mennecy,  and  Sèvres  ; 
Saxony  copied  it  with  such  fidelity,  that  there  are  certain  speci- 
mens calculated  to  deceive  even  a  connoisseur. 

Corean  porcelain,  coming  into  Europe  among  the  first  sent  from 
Japan,  remained  confounded  with  the  works  of  Nippon.  Julliot,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  dealers  in  curiosities  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
qualifies  this  kind  as  **  ancient  Japan  porcelain,  fii-st  quality  coloured," 
and  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  :  "  This  porcelain,  of  which  the 
composition  is  entirely  lost,  has  always  had  the  advantage  of  inspiring 
the  greatest  sensation  among  amateurs  by  the  fine  grain  of  its  beautiful 
white  paste,  the  attractive  lightness  and  softness  of  its  dead  red,  the  velvet 
of  its  bright  green  and  dark  sky-blue  colours;  tuch  is  the  true 
recognised  merit  of  this  porcelain;  therefore,  all  superior  collections 
have  been  and  are  composed  of  it,  which  alone  makes  its  euloginm." 

This  enthusiastic  definition  is  quite  conformable  to  the  characters 
given  above.  That  Julliot  should  have  supposed  the  secret  of  archaic 
porcelain  to  be  lost  is  not  surprising,  since  the  country  where  he  thought 
it  to  have  originated  no  longer  sent  any.  It  was  a  merchandise  imported 
from  Japan,  where  the  fii-st  traders  had  been  able  to  collect  it,  but 
where  it  speedily  disappeared. 

Yet  it  is  believed  that  porcelain  was  long  made  in  the  Corea.  A 
prince  of  the  house  of  Mori,  Feru-Moto,  sent,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  Corean  potters  to  make  at  Fagui,  in  the  province  of  Nagato, 
pieces  called  Fagui-yaki. 
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There  exist,  in  effect,  vases  where  the  blue  under  the  glaze,  accom- 
panying the  other  colours,  would  appear  to  indicate  certain  foreign  in- 
fluence ;  one  finds  civil  figures  imitated  from  those  of  Japan,  then  a  whole 
series  of  pieces  of  heavy  paste  abundant  in  fluxes,  witli  a  vitreous, 
bluish  glaze,  having  reliefs  sealed  or  applied.  The  under  part  retains  the 
impression  of  the  coarse  linen  upon  which  the  paste  has  been  worked. 
In  this  series,  we  find  tea  fountains,  figurative  pieces  representing  a 
cuttle-fish  upon  a  rock,  surrounded  by  water  ;  pi-tonffs  resembling  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  entwines  a  vine  or  which  is  overspread  by 
brancrhes  of  the  pine  or  the  flowering  peach. 

If  this  fabrication  is  posterior  to  the  other  kinds,  it  cannot  have 
lasted  very  long,  for  at  the  moment  when  the  commerce  of  Holland  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power,  the  Corea,  debased  by  conquest,- could  not 
suflice  for  its  own  requirements.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  missionaries,  the  ceramic  production  exists  no  longer,  oven 
within  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ASSYRIA-^BABYLON—ASIA  MINOR. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  walls  of  Ecbatana,  in  Media,  were  painted 
of  seven  colours.  If  it  may  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  this  relates  to 
vitrified  colours  upon  terra-cotta,  the  origin  of  coating  with  various 
colours  would  refer  to  a  veiy  high  antiquity  in  Asia  Minor,  It  is  not 
improbable  that  such  was  the  ciise  ;  we  have  specimens  now  existing  in  our 
museums,  from  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (Fig.  31).  Taking  as  the  minimum 
of  the  age  of  the  Babylonian  bricks  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Darius,  we  arrive  at  the  year  B.c.  522,  a  respectable  date, 
inferior  though  it  be  to  those  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

Babylonian  bricks  are  of  earth,  slightly  fired,  of  a  yellowish  white, 
passing  into  rose;  the  designs  on  their  surface  are  not  enamelled,  but 
of  a  glaze  composed  of  an  alkaline  silicate  of  alumina,  without  any  trace 
of  lead  or  tin  ;  the  clay  is  not  entirely  covered  over,  but  reserved  in 
some  places,  it  adds  by  its  flesh  colour  to  the  variety  of  the  painting, 
in  which  the  predominant  colour  is  the  turquoise-blue  of  the  Egyptians, 
bluish  grey,  deeper  than  sky-blue,  a  white  more  or  less  pure, 
heightened  by  some  yellowish  paint,  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  ferruginous 
ochre.  Eosettes,  palmettes,  series  of  oval  and  other  symmetrical 
dispositions  approaching  to  Greek  art,  such  is  the  general  style  of  the 
ornamented  bricks,  and  of  the  ceramic  fragments  gathered  in  Fhœnicia, 
Assyria,  Armenia,  and  even  in  ancient  Persia.  These  remains, 
together  with  beads  worked  in  enamel  and  glass,  prove  to  what  a  point 
of  advancement  the  art  of  vitrification  had  reached  in  these  countries. 

But  bricks  were  not  only  decorated  with  arabesques.     According 
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to  Ctesias  anrl  Diodo'riis  tliey  were  covered  with  siibjects  of  tlie  chase. 
Iti  the  excavations  lua'le  at  Kborsabad  upon  the   site   of  the  ancient 
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Assyrian  palace,  M.  Place,  tlie  Freneh  cQnsiil,  laid  open,  behind  a 
colonnade,  a  wall  still  standing  twenty*one  feet  long  and  five  feet  high, 
entirely  faced  with  painted  bricks,  representing  men,  animals,  and  trees. 

Mn  Kennet  Loftus,  the  first  European  who  has  visited  the  ruins  of 
Warka,  in  Sleaopotaiiiia,  found  there  enamelled  earth  employed  for 
civil  purposes.  This  is  what  he  says  oa  the  subject:  "Warka  is  without 
doubt  the  Erech  of  Scripture,  the  second  city  of  Nimroiid,  or  the 
Orcboe  of  the  Cbakheans  ;  the  rubbish  to  be  seen  within  the  interior 
of  the  walls  oflers  great  interest  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquarian. 
This  nihbish  is  literally  composed  of  coflins  j>ikd  ui>ou  each  other  to 
the  height  of  forty-five  feet  This  town  has  evidently  been  the  great 
burial  place  of  generations  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  Meshad- AH  and  Eerbella 
are,  in  our  time,  the  cemetiries  of  the  Persians.  The  coffins  are 
strangely  constructed,  tliey  have  generally  the  form  of  a  sh'pper  bath, 
but  more  depressed  and  symmetrical,  with  a  largo  oval  aperture  to 
admit  the  body,  which  is  closed  with  a  lid  of  earthenware.  The  coffins 
theioselves  are  of  baked  clay,  covered  with  green  glaxe,  and  emtossed 
with  figures  of  warriors  with  strange  enormous  head-dresses,  dressed  in 
a  ghort  tunic,  and  imderneath  a  kind  of  long  jupon,  a  sword  at  their 
aide,  their  arms  resting  upon  their  hips,  ond  their  legs  apart.  Quantities 
of  pottery  and  earthen  figures,  some  modelled  with  great  delicacy,  have 
been  found  with  these  coffins,  which  contain  inside  an  enormous  quantity 
of  gold  ornaments,  silver,  iron,  copper,  glass,  etc," 

We  have  not  seen  an  example  of  the  coffins  described  above  ;  but 
the  de^T^iption  alone  places  belore  our  mind  the  Assyrian  monuments 
of  the  Lonvre,  and  those  warriors  of  powerful  gait,  leading  their  prisoners 
in  gigantic  processions  upon  the  friezes  of  the  palaces  of  Sargon  and 
Sardanapalns. 
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Rttch  would  hate  been  the  first  form  of  art  m  Aria  Mmor,  a  form 
explained  in  some  manner  by  the  contrast  and  etm^glea  with 
Egyptian  civilisation.  Later  Greece  came  in  her  turn,  to  impart  the 
poetry  of  her  conc^^ptions  to  those  people  so  eaailjr  aec«!8«ible  to  high 
inspirations.  We  find  evi<lence  of  this  conquest  in  our  rich  collections. 
M.  l^ngloia  has  brought  from  Tarsu^  in  Cilicia,  terra-cottaa,  with 
embossed  ornaments  of  a  fine  green,  wliich  have  the  purity  of  style,  the 
breadth  and  severity  of  Greek  art.  One  of  the  fira^ments  belongs  to 
those  vases,  in  the  form  of  a  fir  cone,  imittited  later  in  Persia,  and 
which  were  the  model  of  the  primitive  wares  of  Deruta  in  Italy  ;  the 
othei-8  are  portions  of  elegant  cups,  ornamented  with  monldings, 
wreathe,  and  tasteful  scrolls.  The  potter  even  aspired  higher,  he 
desired  to  add  to  the  richness  of  his  reliefs  a  variety  of  tint*;  tlie 
inside  enamel  was  not  the  same  as  the  ontside  ;  a  yellow  border  would 
sometimes  relieve  the  bright  green  ground.  Two  specimens  espec^iallvt 
prove  to  what  a  high  degree  of  excellence  art  had  attained  ;  here  a 
fine  comic  mask  of  a  golden  yellow,  shaded  by  red  tints  extending  over 
the  eftrs,  eyelids,  and  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  these  last  heightened  with 
a  thick  black  stroke,  which  indicates  the  line  of  the  eyelashes;  this 
judicious  polychromie  applfcation  giving  the  piece  an  almost  natural 
aTiimation,  Further  is  the  fragment  of  a  vase,  of  which  the  project  in  *r 
circumference,  tinted  in  green,  comes  out  vigorously  upon  a  golden 
yellow  glaze.  The  embossed  ornamentation  consists  first  of  a  frieze  of 
tritoVxd  letivcg,  between  the  points  of  whit'h  project  half-beads,  alternately 
red  and  brown  ;  below»  a  scroll  forms  a  crown,  of  which  the  cut  and  incised 
leaves  are  opix)«ed  successively  to  a  kiud  of  r^<\  fruit.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  elegant  than  this  work,  composes!  after  the  style  of  the 
rich  productions  of  the  ancient  glass-works,  and  obtained  with  the 
vulgar  elements  of  our  coai-se  pottery. 

After  seeing  the  ceramic  art  attain  such  a  height,  we  have  no  longer 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  long  vexed  questions  among  archseologistâ, 
whether  the  Greeks  nnd  Komans  were  acquainted  with  the  ceramic 
glazes,  whether  they  applied  this  knowledge  to  their  lamps  or  the 
interior  of  their  water  i>ipes;  and  if  a  certain  potter  of  Schlestadt  was 
the  inventor  of  this  glaze  in  the  thirteenth  century.  How  is  it  these 
advanced  practices  should  bo  in  the  posï^.ssion  of  countries  con- 
quered by  the  Greeks,  when  the  Hellenic  centre  was  satisfied  with  its 
IiLstred  pottery  ?  Familiar  from  early  times  witli  the  beauty  of  outlin»' 
and  with  the  severity  of  simple  compositions,  the  Greeks  did  not 
feel  the  want  of  the  lively  tints  furnished  by  vitreous  colours,  tonea  on 
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the  other  hand  io  such  perfect  keeping  with  the  luxurious  vestments, 
the  funiiture  encrusted  with  goLl  and  precious  stones,  of  the  satraps  of 
tlio  East,  It  \%  in  asrending  or  erossing  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
that  we  reach  the  real  country  of  dazzling  ceramics,  and  rich  enamelled 
terra-eottas,  which  are  applied  to  tho  decoration  of  the  temples  and 
palaces. 

Why  is  it  that  the  elements  are  wanting  to  bdild  up  the  mteicsting 
history  of  art  in  Asia  Minor?  Where  are  the  works  of  it^^  successive 
conquerors,  and  especially  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  who  have  left  in  tlie 
countr}'  snch  lively  remembrances  of  their  rule? 

At  libodes  and  other  localities  have  Ijeen  found  .soiue  ribbed 
phials,  covered  with  turquoise-blue  glaze, 
resembling  the  products  of  ancient 
Egypt  (Fig.  32)  ;  but  these  ityolatud 
exam  pies,  without  character  in  tberaselves, 
serve  only  to  prove  the  parentage  of 
silicious  pottery,  and  its  irradiation  from 
the  Pharaonic  soil  towards  Persia  and 
India, 

We  must  therefore  rapidly  traverse 
these  grievous  gaps,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
new-bom  Islamism,  and,  fobowing  its 
development,  see  a  new  manifestation  of 
the  resources  of  the  human  mind. 

Blahomet,  an  obscure  native  of  Mecca,  began  preaching  an  unknown 
religious  doctrine.  On  Friday,  0th  of  July,  G22,  he  is  obliged  to  flee  his 
native  city,  where  his  opinions  are  ill  received.  He  takes  refuge  at 
^ledina,  and  is  there  bailed  as  an  apostle.  Soon  surrounded  by 
numerous  followers,  he  returns  to  Mecca  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  enters  it  as  a  conqueror.  In  C3I,  he  t-akes  possession  of  a  part  of 
Sp'in,  and  his  death,  winch  took  place  in  G32,  hardly  stops  the  success 
uf  bis  arms,  Abuliekr,  one  of  his  falbers-induw,  assumes  the  title  of 
caliph  or  vizier,  and  renders  himself  master  of  Syria;  the  other,  Omar, 
invades  Egypt  In  (544,  Othman,  a  genenil,  seizes  Persia  from 
Yesdejerde  IL;  the  last  Sa.«saniau  king,  TlieOmmaiades  found  the  king- 
dom of  Kairwan  un  the  north  of  Africa,  and  conquer  Si>ain.  Tlie 
Abtissides  are  master  of  all  Western  Asia,  and  from  this  perio<l  begin 
the  incessant  struggles  uf  Christianity  to  set  up  a  barrier  against  the 
emToachments  of  the  followei's  of  the  Koran, 

The  first  care  of  the  victorious  Arabs  was  to  raise  everywhere  edifices 
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for  the  new  religion,  or  to  appropriate  for  its  exercise  those  of  the 
people  they  had  conquered.  About  707,  a  tomb  is  consecrated  at  Medina 
to  Mahomet,  and  is  covered  with  earthenware  plaques,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  Ceramic  Stuseum  at  Sèvres;  now  this  plaqne, similar  in  it^  compo- 
sition to  the  pieces  we  find  in  Persia,  is  like  them,  coloured  with  rilico- 
alkaline  glaze?,  bltic  and  green,  heightened  with  black.  This,  then,  is  a 
type  of  pnre  Arab  fabrication  applied  to  buildings,  and  the  monuments 
of  Kouieh,  in  Asia  Blinor,  built  in  1074  to  1275  by  Kilidji-Arslan  ami 
Ala-Eddin,  offer  ns  wall-tiles  of  the  same  kind.  The  minaret  of  the 
mosque  of  Nice,  built  in  1389,  which  is  the  most  western  example  of 
Anibic  art,  will  show  us  similar  decorations. 

But  these  are  evidently  only  the  special  application  of  an  ad  vane 
art,  culpable  of  doing  more  and  better.  By  the  side  of  these  bright- 
coloured  bricks,  of  brilliant  and  liistred  surface,  which,  when  arranged 
in  geometric  segments,  form  elegant  mosaics  of  decided  colours,  there 
must  have  been  a  fabric  of  painted  plaques  with  coloured  reliefs,  and 
also  a  considerable  production  of  vessels  for  ase  or  decoration. 
We  know  tliat  the  Seljukian  princes  caused  to  be  brought  from 
Persia  and  Arabia,  not  only  literati  and  pocti?,  but  also  artiste, 
capable  of  raising,  by  their  talent,  the  splendour  of  the  public  monu- 
ments. Large  manufactories  of  faïences  and  enamelled  tiles  were 
established  at  Nice  and  Broussa;  that  of  Damascus  had  a  reputation 
which  penetrated  as  far  as  Europe,  and  caused  Orient^il  pottery  to  be 
lirized  as  precious  gems. 

The  tomb  raised  at  Broussa  to  IMahomet  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
allows  us  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  decorative  style  of  the  artists  of 
Asia  Minor  at  that  period,  and  on  the  ingenious  i»rocesses  of  the  Rtuima- 
nian  potters.  The  easing  tiles  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  monument 
were  moulded  in  relief  and  painted,  a  special  mode  of  decoration  apphWl, 
as  it  is  said,  for  the  first  time.  The  ground  of  a  metallic  brown,  seme  with 
scrolls  in  reserve,  have  fine  projecting  inscriptions  in  blue,  surmounted 
by  birds,  upon  the  friezes,  later  destroyeil  with  the  hammer  by  the 
fauatic  disciples  of  Omar.  Other  tiles  presented  arabesque  cc»mbina- 
tions.  the  outline  of  which,  described  by  a  **  cloisonne  "  line, 
incloses  coloured  enamels,  forming  a  relief  in  their  central  part,  and 
diminishing  towards  the  outline.  In  the  interior  the  arched  roofs  and  the 
ceilings  are  decorated  with  monochrome  pieces,  describing  vast  mosaics; 
but  the  walls  overlaid  with  {«laques,  painted  on  a  Hat  surface,  show  two 
difTercni  arrangements;  the  one  not  only  imitates  the  stylo  of  the 
Byzantine  cloisonne  enamels,  but  also  the  mingled  tints  to  be  seen  in 
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tlie  covers  of  the  gospels,  «Tirines,  and  otber  works  of  the  goldsmîtli  ; 
composite  leaves,  or  pal  mettes,  a  green  passing  to  Bhatled  yellow,  a 
lively  blue  pasaîng  to  white  through  sky-blue,  a  violet  degraded  to 
Hlac,  etc.  The  other  tiles,  in  the  Persian  style,  are  fijiecialised  by  fluid, 
pale  eoloars. 

Is  it,  as  thinks  M.  Charles  Texier,  upon  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at 
Broussa  that  we  must  seek  for  the  first  application  of  earthenware 
painted  in  relief?  We  have  seen  at  a  public  sale  a  vase  (jiotiche) 
decorated  with  friezes  superposed  on  which  were  figures  of  musicians,  in 
stooping  positions,  playing  various  instruments,  n imbed  warriors  on  horse- 
back, various  animals  and  birds,  some  real,  others  imaginary,  each  group 
enclosed  with  ornamental  pahiis  of  a  peculiar  style,  and  all  detached  from 
a  golden  copper  network  ground,  with  STnall  reserved  scrolls  ;  the  animals 
and  vestments  were  themselves  heightened  with  gilded  scrolls  or  convo- 
lutions upon  the  greyisli  white  ground  of  the  pottery.  A  single  glance  at 
thîï^  piece  at  once  recalls  the  most  ancient  Ambic  conceptions,  such  as  the 
baptismal  font  of  St.  Louis,  and  other  vessels  in  damascened  laten,  on 
which  are  the  same  huntitig  subjects  and  the  same  symbolic  animals  ;  it 
would  appear  therefore  impossible  that  this  vase  should  not  be  anterior 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Arab  fabrication, 
perhaps  anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  prolonged  itself  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  it  has  been  carried  from  these  primitive  centres  to  very 
distant  countries. 

Among  the  most  marvellous  specimens  of  Oriental  art  are  to  be 
cited  the  lamps,  or  rather  the  lamp  shades,  of  enamelled  glass,  which, 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  the  custom  to 
siispnd  as  ex  votes  in  the  mosques  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Persia. 
The  oldest  of  these  lamps  have  their  chains  of  suspension  united  by  an 
earthenware  egg  of  turquoise  blue  or  white,  painted  blue;  but  the 
jiotters  have  not  confined  themselves  there  ;  some  of  them  have  made  the 
lamp  itself  in  faience,  with  white  inscriptions  laudatory  or  dedicatory, 
**  en  réserve,''  standing  out  upon  a  bold  ground,  damascened  with  fine  ver- 
micular ornaments  also  in  reserve.  We  give  the  figure  (Plate  V.)  of  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  fifteenth  century,  belonging  to  JI,  Charles 
Schefer,  our  learned  Orientalist  ;  the  maker  of  this  lamp  has  transmitted 
his  name.  Us  Elainy  Ettouieizy.  We  have  found  the  same  decoration  as 
that  of  this  lamp  upon  a  less  ancient  dish,  belonging  to  Dr.  Blandl,  and 
upon  several  other  specimens,  impressed  with  a  relative  freshness  nnd 
much  more  recent. 

Which  is  the  centre  where  this  style  of  work  was  {iroducod  ?     We 
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Rcarcely  dare  affirm,  for  Asia  Minor  has  made  many,  and  in  very  varied 
stylos.  We  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Natalis  Rondot,  a  piece 
remarkably  approaching  the  sQicious  pottery  of  Egypt  and  Persia  ;  it 
IB  a  k-ntir-nlsir  gourd,  with  small  cylindrical  neck,  evidently  meant 
to  contain  wine  (Fig.  33).     According  to  the  tradition  current  in  the 

country,  these  vessels,  which  are  in  great  vene- 
ration, would  go  back  to  guch  remote  antiquity, 
that  it  was  by  one  of  them  that  Noah  was 
betrayed  into  the  first  act  of  inebriety  recorded 
in  history,  Utdikely  as  this  may  be,  this  legend 
proves  at  least  the  distant  ages  of  vessels  of 
this  class,  of  which  the  parentage  certainly  \% 
to  he  referred  to  one  of  the  manufactures  more 
or  less  ancient  of  Anatolia.  The  most  curious 
specimen  whicli  these  aflbrd  us  is  an  egg  of 
suspension  (Fig.  34),  a  complement  to  the  glass 
lamps,  which  has  painted  on  its  white  enamel 
figures  of  cherubim  and  crosslets,  announcing  the  influence  of  Christian 
art.  This  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  decorative  style  to  be  seen 
upon  the  pendsmts  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople  ; 
and  if  we  can  carry  back  the  egg,   now  in  the  possession  of  Baron 

Davillier,  to  the  time  of  Justiniau^this 
little  piece  evidences  the  power  of  a 
tradition  which  is  perpetuated  in  the 
school  of  Mount  Athos. 

Kutahia  still  produces  pieces  of 
similar  paste,  decorated  with  the  same 
cnaniels,  and  which  are  the  last  mani- 
festations of  an  iirt  of  whieh  the  egg  of 
suspension  may  be  considered  as  the  point 
of  departiire.  We  see  in  it  the  succession 
of  those  bowls,  lozenged  in  relief  in  their 
wiiite  parts  ;  of  those  charming  [lerfume 
burneii^,  terminated  in  mosque-shaped 
cupolas  (Fig  35)  ;  of  those  elegant  bell* 
shaped  cups,  to  be  used  with  j)résentùir$, 
with  largo  flat  borders,  decomled  in 
lively  enamels,  combined  in  borders,  bouquets^  and  arabesques,  recalling 
the  taste  of  the  textiles  of  Cashmere. 

^^'ith   respect   to  the    works   produced   at   Damascus,  the  brevity 
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Plate  V.— ASIA  MINOR. 
Faïence— VotiTo  Lamp  from  a  Mosque,  XVth  Century.     CoUecUon  Soheffer. 
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of  ancient  înTentories  does  not  permit  of  determîning  their  nature 
or  style;  recent  productions  would  not  lead  us  to  form  a  favour- 
able idea  of  them  ;  then  we  have  seen  tlie  gey-chani  brought  from 
Syria  by  M.Charles  Scbefor,  shallow* bowls  of  comiiion  siliciou**  earthen- 
ware, gi-eyibh  luid  painted  in  crude  euamels,  with  iigui-es  or  birds  ha^jtily 
executed.  Mr.  Drury  Fortuura,  in  a 
learned  diissertatiou  on  a  faience  himp 
in  his  possession,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  his  lan»p  njuy  have  issued  from 
the  mauufaefory  at  Damascus  \  it  is 
signed  by  its  author,  **  The  poor  and 
humble  Musttipha/*  and  hears  the  date 
of  the  month  of  Jemazi-l-oola,  950, 
corresponding  with  June  1549,  Now 
this  was  the  ep^rich  of  the  reign  of 
8oleytnaii  the  Great  (1520-1500),  a 
period  of  intellectual  revival  for  Tur- 
key andSyria,  Soleyman  having  caused 
the  Mosque  of  Onnxr  Uy  be  restored 
and  redecorated  precisely  in  15:11), 
Mr.  Drury  Fortnum  hence  infers  that 
his  Inrnp  may  have  been  one  of  the 
ea?  %HÀm  executed  at  Damascus  for  the  famous  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

This  theory  is  doubtless  attractive,  the  «late  even  of  the  piece  gives 
it  a  serious  support  ;  but  if  we  must  admit  the  Syrian  origin  of  this 
lamp,  we  should  still  see  in  it  a  decoration  of  Persian  art  ;  the  make,  the 
style,  the  colour,  are  what  the  finest  specimens  of  Iranian  pottery 
show  us,  and  as  the  t^eljukian  princes  went  to  seek  in  Persia  ceramists 
to  develop  the  art  in  KAx\  Minor,  we  could  very  easily  understand  that 
Soleyman  had  borroueil  fjnm  the  same  source  artists  to  illustrate  his 
reign*  Far  be  from  us  the  tlioîight  expressed  by  some  writers,  that  a 
twuntry  could  not  have  produced  such  works  of  art,  because  travel lei*s 
do  not  meet  with  them  ;  but,  ii^  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Damascus  had  given  hirtli  to  potteries  so  distinguished  as  the  lamp  of 
Mr.  Drury  Fortnnm,  one  wtnild  fini  again  the  style  in  the  mouunieuts, 
and  lK'tt*?r  still  in  the  Uiore  recent  works,  and  of  certain  origin,  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  collector. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

PERSIA. 

Section  1. — History — Manners. 

The  ceramic  history  of  Persia  is  ope  of  the  most  difficult  to  elucidate  ; 
on  one  hand  a  variety  of  traditions,  tracing  back  to  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  proceeding  from  the  extreme  East,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Arabia,  on  the  other,  the  absence  of  written  documents,  all  force 
inquirers  to  a  minute  study,  full  of  doubt  and  hesitation.  The  little 
that  travellers  have  collected  relative  to  the  manufactures  of  Iran  is  a 
tissue  of  errors  and  of  contradictory  assertions  ;  the  absence  of  special 
knowledge  drives  the  old  travellers  to  an  inextricable  phraseology  whence 
it  is  difhcult  to  bring  out  the  truth  ;  while  in  the  empty  recitals  of  the 
modern  the  reader  seeks  in  vain  for  the  simplicity  of  narrative,  which, 
though  it  fails  completely  to  satisfy  curiosity,  at  least  inspires  confidence. 
It  cannot  therefore  create  wonder  that,  sparing  in  quotations  of  which 
the  value  and  real  meaning  would  require  to  be  fully  discussed,  we  here 
depend  entirely  u[)0!i  the  works  themselves  to  build  up  their  history. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  throw  a  glance  upon  ancient  Persian  civilisa- 
tion, und  see  by  what  transformations  their  manners  have  passed  into 
those  of  the  present  day.  The  Greeks  make  the  annals  of  Iran  to  begin 
with  Cyrus,  but  the  Arabs  go  back  to  Kaiomars,  king  of  the  universe, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  legendary  Rustam,  hero  of  so  many  poetic 
tales  and  singular  fables.  Let  us  pass  from  this  misty  period  to  the 
reign  of  Guschtiisp  and  to  the  events  which  render  it  the  point  of 
departure  of  Persian  civilisation.  At  that  period  a  real  moral  anarchy 
existed,  the  j)eoi>le  were  given  up  to  idolatry  and  magic,  when  Zoroaster 
suddenly  appeared,  and  establislied   the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
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comitiy.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  pbenoraena  which,  aeconlÎDg  to 
tradition,  took  place  at  the  birtb  of  the  pliilosophur;  nur  will  we  say 
anythiDg  of  his  first  appearaDe**  in  the  midst  of  the  couzicil  of  the 
eovertugn  when  the  floor  of  the  room  opened  to  give  him  entrance: 
we  will  only  state  tlmt  he  hrougUl  a  book  culled  tho  *  Avestn/  written 
in  the  Zend  language,  containing  the  precepts  of  civil  and  religious 
law. 

The  dogmas  professed  hy  Zoroaster  are  the  existence  of  time  without 
end,  a  first  principle  of  all,  existing  by  himself,  and  the  creator  of  two 
Beeondary  prhiciples,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  tii^st,  author  ot  nil 
good,  the  second,  source  of  all  evil.  Each  of  these  two  principles  hus 
a  creative  power  which  he  exercises,  naturally,  for  opposite  ends,  T»*e 
good  genii,  man,  and  the  useful  animals,  are  creatures  of  Ormuz  1  ; 
the  evil  genii,  m>xious  and  venomous  animals,  are  created  by  Ahri- 
man, The  world  is  peopled  with  genii  aud  intt41igences,  unceasingly 
occupied  in  pre|>aring  victory  for  the  principle  to  which  they 
belong;  the  agents  ol  Ormuzd  seek  to  preserve  the  world  and  the 
human  species,  which  the  army  of  Ahriman  is  incessantly  striving  to 
destroy.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  light  is  the  emblem  of  Ormuzd, 
an  dai*knes8  is  the  syinbul  of  Aliriuian. 

The  reasonable  beings  produced  by  the  good  principle,  men  or  genii, 
are  intimately  united  to  a  spiritual  substance  designated  under  the 
name  oiféroulier.  Animals  have  neither  soul  nor  ferouher.  This  last 
is  distinct  from  intelligence  and  other  faculties  of  the  soul;  it  is  the 
principle  of  sensation*  These  spiritual  substances  existed  long  before 
the  creation  of  man,  and  unite  themselves  to  him  at  the  moment  of 
his  birth  and  leave  him  at  his  death.  They  contend  against  the  evil 
genii  created  by  Alt  rim  an,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of 
beings.  After  deatli  the  férouher  lives  united  to  the  soul;  and  un^ler- 
goes  a  judgment  which  decides  its  fate;  good  conduct  alone  then 
assures  man  happiness  in  another  life.  But  at  the  last,  eveiy  created 
being,  men  and  genii,  not  excepting  Ahriman  himself,  will  be  con* 
verted  to  the  law  of  Ormuzd,  and  the  wicked,  purified  by  the  fh*e 
of  hell,  will  share  with  the  just  an  eternal  happiness  which  will  bo 
preceded  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

This  religion  being  based  upon  the  ant^igonism  uf  the  twu  principles 
of  goixi  and  evil,  one  dues  not  wonder  at  meeting  upon  must  monuments 
it  lias  inspired  this  antagoiusm  expressed  by  the  wrestling  of  the  lion 
and  the  bull.  In  reality,  it  is  not  iconoclastic,  and  there  is  nothing 
contrary  to  it  in  the  tiguration  of  man  and  tlie  animals;  it  is  tlie  super- 
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stition  of  the  sects  devoted  to  magic  which  has  led  to  a  beh'ef  in  the 
danger  of  human  representation,  because  the  image  of  a  being  may  be 
subjected  to  encliantraents  and  tortures  which  act  directly  upon  the 
individual  himself.  The  cypress  is  often  represented,  this  tree  sym- 
bolising to  Zoroaster  and  his  disciples  the  soul  aspiring  to  heaven.  It 
was  also  the  emblem  of  their  religion,  and,  besides  the  fire  temples  he 
caused  to  be  erected  everywhere,  the  philosopher-legislator  also  planted 
at  Balkh  a  cypress,  brought,  he  said,  from  Paradise,  and  upon  which  he 
engraved  tliese  words,  •^Guschtasp  has  embraced  the  true  religion." 
The  king  raised  round  the  tree  a  marble  pavilion,  covered  with  a 
dome,  and  resplendent  with  jewels  and  precious  metals.  Into  this 
pavilion,  called  MinoUy  that  is,  celestial,  was  deposited  a  copy  of  the 
Zendavesta,  and  it  became  a  place  of  judgment  for  the  Iranian  con- 
verts to  the  new  religion. 

The  spiritualism  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  adapted  itself  wonder- 
fully to  the  cast  of  mind  of  the  Iranians,  hence  it  rooted  itself  deeply 
in  the  masses  and  could  be  extirpated  only  by  violence.  When  towards 
the  year  650  of  our  era,  the  Mussulmans  became  masters  of  Persia,  with 
that  inexorable  fanaticism  which  constitutes  the  principal  strength  of 
Islamism,  they  sought  to  impose  their  faith  upon  the  conquered,  and 
violently  persecuted  those  who  dared  to  resist  them.  Some  of  the 
disciples  of  Zoroaster  preferred  renouncing  their  country  rather  than 
the  religion  of  their  fathers;  they  firet  descended  along  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  ultimately  retired  into  India,  where  they 
formed  a  special  centre  of  fire-worshippers  under  the  name  of  Parsis, 
or  Parsees.  This  emigration  is  one  of  tlie  mosii  curious  facts  in  Persian 
history. 

In  accepting  Islamism,  the  Persians  ranged  themselves  in  the  sect  of 
Scliiites,  disthiguislied  from  the  Sunnites  by  an  idea  more  political  than 
religious  ;  the  last  acknowledge,  as  legitimate  successors  of  Mahomet, 
the  three  first  caliphs  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Osman  ;  the  others  regard 
these  caliphs  as  usurpers,  and  maintain  tliat  Ali,  son-in-law  of  Mahomet, 
is  heir  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  of  his  father-in-law. 
The  admiration  of  the  Schiites  for  Ali  goes  so  far  as  to  assign  to  him 
a  character  of  sanctity  equal  or  superior  to  that  with  which  Heaven  had 
invested  Mahomet.  This  opinion  was  made  the  pretext  of  sanguinary 
wars  between  the  Turks  and  Persians. 

Like  all  Mussulmans  the  Iranians  admit  six  articles  of  faith.  1.  The 
belief  in  one  sole  God  ;  2.  In  angels  and  archangels  ;  3.  In  all  the 
inspired  writings;  the  principal  are  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Gospels,  and 
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Komn  ;  4.  In  the  propliets  ;  5.  la  the  resuireotion  of  the  body  and  in 
jmlgment  ;  6.  In  predestination. 

Has  the  conversion  to  Islamisni  been  sincere  îû  every  nuik  of  society 
in  P»Tsia?  The  douht  is  alhivvable,  and  we  may  rest  it  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  national  festivities  which  have  resisted  Jlussulman 
intolerance;  such  is  t!ie  Nonrouz,  or  festival  of  the  verntil  equinox^  the 
king  and  the  people  preferring  to  incur  the  reproach  of  impiety  ratJier 
than  abolish  one  of  the  nio.st  ancient  Lnstitntions  of  the  country.  The 
pretext  under  which  it  has  been  maintained  is  it  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  elevation  of  Ali  to  the  cali{>hate.  The  day  of  the  Nourouz 
every  one  puts  on  his  best  clothes  ;  they  visit,  embrace  each  other,  and 
then  exchange  presents;  tlie  king  goes  ont  in  procei^sion  and  reviews  his 
troops,  all,  in  short,  is  movement  and  joy.  The  festival  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  new  year  among  the  nations  of  the  West* 

The  time  of  the  flowering  of  the  tulip  is  one  of  great  domestic 
rejoicing.  The  Persiiins  have  a  passion  for  flowers  ;  the  jx>ets,  not 
satisfied  with  singing  their  beauty,  give  them  a  language  which  has 
MOW  become  commou.  Plants  are  in  Persia,  as  it  were,  an  open  book 
to  the  unlettered;  those  who  cannot  wield  the  calamus  or  writing  reed 
csorrespond  by  means  of  expressive  nosegays,  called  selams.  In  this 
special  language  the  tulip  expresses  love,  and  Chardin  relates  having 
seen,  in  the  king's  pdtioe  at  Ispahan,  a  vase  decorated  with  this  flower 
and  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "I  have  taken  the  tulip  for 
emblem  ;  like  it,  my  face  is  on  fire,  and  my  heart  like  a  coal."  At 
the  feast  of  tulijis,  the  most  curious  varieties  are  exhibited  in  the 
interior  of  the  harem  ;  the  women  adorn  themselves,  the  lights  shine, 
music  mixes  its  accents  to  the  concert  of  human  voices,  and  thus  breaks 
the  listless  monotony  of  a  ch^istered  life. 

If  the  riise  has  not  its  special  iete,  poets  reserve  to  it  the  place 
of  honour  in  their  songs,  8adi  has  consecrated  to  it  these  charming 
lines  :  '*  One  day  I  saw  some  roses  and  some  fresh  grass  lying  side  by 
jside.  And  I  saiJ,  *IIovv  has  the  vile  ht^^rb  dared  to  seat  itself  near  the 
sweet-suiellrng  rose  T  The  grass  answered,  *  Be  silent:  the  generous  heart 
does  not  forget  its  old  friends.  Although  I  do  not  equal  the  perfume  or 
the  beauty  of  the  rose,  we  are  not  the  h-ss  U>rn  upon  tiie  same  soil/" 

Since  we  have  made  a  first  step  into  the  domain  of  Persian  literature, 
let  us  go  on  in  order  to  recall  all  that  can  explain  or  give  interest  to 
the  vases. 

IVi-sia  is  particnhirly  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine;  its 
burning  sun  endows  the  grape  with  a  generous  juice  which  exults  and 
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inebriates.  In  all  times  the  wiQes  of  tliis  country,  and  especially  that 
of  Schiraz,  have  enjoyed  a  well-de«erved  réputation.  In  the  eye«  of 
sages  thia  quality  even  is  a  faultj  and  the  Arabs  have  qualified  wino 
by  a  word  sigiii Tying  *'  trouble  the  miud."  Mahomet  at  first  had  per- 
mitted the  use  of  it,  Raying  that  it  was  subject  to  its  advautairea  and 
evils,  but  afterwards,  alarmed  at  the  disorders  which  it  caused,  ho  forbade 
it  absolutely.  **  0  ye  who  believe,*'  says  the  Koran,  **  know  that  wiiio 
is  an  impure  invention  of  8atan  ;   Hee  from  it  if  you  wish  to  be  siivc-d/* 

Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the  Persians,  both  secretly  and  in 
public,  make  iise  of  the  intoxicating  liquor  ;  we  say  they  make  use, 
whilst  it  is  of  the  abuse  that  we  should  write*  In  fact,  it  is  not  by 
reason  of  health  that  the  Mussulmans  transgress  the  religious  law  ;  it  is 
to  procure  to  themselves  the  violent  sensations  wliich  intoxication  pro- 
duces. Those  even  who  do  not  dare  drink  believe  that  wine  v;\\\  be  tho 
delight  of  the  elect  in  Paradise,  and  tliis  hope  alone  keeps  them  within 
the  prescrilx^d  limits.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  common  tlian  verses 
in  praise  of  wine  and  intoxicatiou,  and  most  expressive  passages  are 
often  inscribed  upon  the  cups  and  bottles  of  metal,  glass,  or  pottery. 
In  truth,  most  of  the  Mussulmans  pretend  that  these  verses  are  allegoric  ; 
when  Seny  writes,  **  The  cupbearer  with  her  cup  has  rendered  me  doublv  a 
fool  ;  one  would  say  there  was  an  understanding  between  this  beauty  witli 
the  perfume  of  the  rose  and  the  wine  she  serves  to  me.**  They  assert  that 
wine  is  tlie  symbol  of  the  love  of  the  Almighty  which,  carried  to  a 
certain  degree,  takes  possession  of  the  reason  of  mortals,  throws  them 
into  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  and  tmiisports  them  to  another  world»  The 
cupbearer  is  the  image  of  preacliers  and  moral  writers,  whose  dutv  it  is 
to  use  every  means  of  persuasion  to  bring  sinners  to  the  right  path. 
The  cupbearer,  or  rather  beauty  of  which  it  is  tho  emblem,  is  again 
the  image  of  the  divinity,  which  shows  itself  sometimes  unveiled  to  the 
beings  it  wishes  to  fixvour.  Some  ptissages  of  the  mystic  authors  ought 
certainly  to  be  so  interpreted  ;  there  is  no  doubt  respecting  the  sense 
of  this  fragment  of  Hafiz  : 

**  When  thou  wilt  have  poured  out  a  cup  of  the  wine  of  ecstasy,  thou 
wilt  be  less  disposed  to  give  thyself  up  to  a  vtdn  egotism.  Attach  thy 
heart  to  the  intoxicâtiiig  liquor,  it  will  g\\Q  theecoiu-age  to  subdue  hypo- 
crisy and  assumed  devotion."  But  when  we  recollect  there  is  no  party  of 
pleasure  in  Persia  in  which  wine  does  not  play  its  part,  that  these  revels  are 
accompanied  by  songs  and  dances,  and  this  Hatiz,  **  the  mystic  tongue, 
the  interpreter  of  the  most  liidden  niysteries/*  lias  written  thus:  **  Ap- 
proach, oh  preacher!    come  and  drink  with  us  at  the  taverii,  of  a  wrne 
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thoo  wilt  never  drink  in  Paradise  ;  ask  of  ns  neither  virtue,  repentance, 
nor  piety  ;  one  lias  never  obtained  anything  good  from  one  whom  love 
has  deprived  of  his  reason/* — ^we  must  admit  that  a  large  part  ouglit  to 
be  taken  in  its  real  sense  and  material  application,  in  these  doubtful 
passages  which  the  devout  would  apply  to  their  theories. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Koran,  some  sovereigns 
of  Persia  have,  fur  a  time  at  least,  authorized  the  use  of  wine,  less 
dangerous  in  every  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  decoction  of  j»oppy 
ualled  coqitenar^  infusions  of  hemp,  and  pills  of  opium,  Hafiz,  alluding 
to  a  permission  of  this  kijid,  exclaims,  **  In  this  age,  when  our  good 
prince  forgives  the  weakness  of  his  subjects,  Hafiz  publicly  gives  himself 
up  to  the  cup,  the  mufti  openly  drinks  wine." 

Chardin,  when  describing  the  king's  palace  at  Ispahan,  speiiks  in 
these  terms  of  the  *  liaison  du  vin  :'  **  It  is  a  kind  of  apartment  fmm 
thirty-six  to  forty-two  feet  high,  raised  two  feet  above  the  ground,  built 
in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  its  narrow  entrance  conceided  by  a  little  wall 
built  in  front,  two  paces  distant,  so  that  what  is  going  on  within  cannot 
be  seen.  Inside,  to  the  left,  is  the  ofiBeers*  room,  or  magazine,  and  to 
the  right  a  large  apartment.  The  saloon,  which  is  covered  with  a 
dome,  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  long  square  extended  to  a  Greek  crcjss,  by 
means  of  two  porticoes  or  arcades*,  sixteen  leet  deej»,  which  are  at  the 
sides.  The  middle  of  the  apartment  is  decorated  with  a  large  basin 
of  water  with  porphyry  sides.  The  walls  are  overlaid  with  tablets  of 
jasper  all  round,  eight  feet  liigh,  and  above,  as  far  aa  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  one  sees  ou  all  sides  nothing  but  niches  of  a  thousand  different 
forms  filled  with  vases,  cups,  and  bowls  of  every  kind  of  shapej  make, 
and  material,  as  crystal,  cornelian,  agate,  onyx,  jasper,  amber,  coral, 
porcelain,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  enamel,  mixed  one  among  the 
other,  and  which  appear  iuerusted  the  length  of  the  walls,  and  hold  on  so 
slightly  they  look  as  if  falling  from  the  dome.  The  offices  or  maga- 
zines on  each  side  this  magnificent  hall  are  filled  with  cases  of  wine, 
four  feet  high  by  two  wide.  The  wine  is  mostly  either  in  large  flasks 
of  from  tifteen  to  sixteen  pints,  or  in  long-necked  bottles  of  two  or 
three  pints.  These  bottles  are  of  Venice  glass,  of  various  makes, 
diamond  point,  giidrooned,  or  network-  As  tlie  good  Asiatic  wines  are 
of  the  brightest  colour,  they  like  to  Iiave  them  in  bottles.  These  wines 
are  some  from  Georgia,  others  of  Caramania,  and  others  of  Schiraz. 
The  bottles  are  fastened  with  wax,  with  the  seal  of  the  governor  of 
tlio  place  on  a  red  silk  above,  and  are  only  uflered  so  sealed.  Among 
the  sentences  applied   here  and  there  upon  the  different  walls  of  the 
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hâ]l«  I  remarked  tliis:  ^Life  is  a  miccessive  intnxic4itioii,  pleastirô  passed 
ajid  headache  remains/'  We  are  here  far  from  the  Koran  and  its 
lesson»  of  sobriety!  But  why  hate  so  impassioned  a  people  as  the 
Persians  had  placed  within  their  reach  a  h'qiior  more  capable  than  any 
other  of  disturbing  reason  ? 


Section  2.— Pottekies. 

What  must  have  been  at  different  eiKJchs  of  history  tlie  nature  of 
the  different  potteries  of  Iran?  There  is  no  written  answer  to  the 
question  ;  but  the  Persian  soil  is  so  constituted  that  it  can,  like  that 
of  China,  supply  every  ceramic  material.  This  is  a  fact  beyond  duubf, 
and  confirmed  by  recent  experience.  At  the  beginning  of  this  centurj^ 
an  enliiifhteued  prince,  having  visited  Europe,  was  struck  with  the 
advancement  of  our  sciences,  and  desired  to  i-estore  in  his  own  country 
the  industry  of  porcelain  ;  he  summoned  a  skilful  practitioner  of  the 
name  of  Garanza,  who  set  up  a  fabric  at  Ourmia  and  produced  very 
good  pieces  ;  but  markets  were  wanting»  the  prince  became  tired  of 
fnmishing  supplies,  the  manufacture  languished,  and  the  undertaker 
had  but  one  resource,  wdiich  was  to  apply  Ids  chemical  knowledge  to  the 
making  of  gunpowder. 

We  ought  then  to  find  in  Persia,  pottery  of  hard,  translucent  paste, 
or  kaolinic  porcelain,  and  faience*  But  this  last  kind  of  pottery,  of 
which  the  name,  with  us,  has  an  absolute  technical  value,  does  not 
preserve  in  Persia  the  same  invariability,  as  rather  different  products 
have  been  confounded  under  the  same  name.  Faience  is  generally  a  baked 
eartli  of  soft  paste,  overlaid  with  an  opaque  tin  or  lead  enamel  ;  in  Iran 
it  affects  particular  forms  ^^  hieh  approach  more  or  leas  to  porcelain. 

Its  silicious  paste,  composed  of  a  white  quartzose  sand,  imperfectly 
united  by  the  clay,  is  easily  vitrifiable,  so  that  when  the  firing  takes 
place  at  a  high  temperature,  or  has  been  prolonged  for  a  ceriain  time,  it 
assumes  an  entire  translucency,  a  vitre<^»uâ  aspect  approaching  enamel. 
Exposed  to  a  more  moderate  fire,  it  is  oidy  translucent  in  the  thin  part, 
and  18  scarcely  vitreous  except  in  its  outer  covering.  When  it  is  com- 
pletely opaque,  like  true  faience,  it  still  presents  two  varieties,  the  m\^ 
not  enamelled,  but  simply  lustred  by  means  of  a  sihco-alkaline  glaze 
uf  admimble  evenness;  the  other  glazed  with  a  tin  or  lead  enamel. 

We  shall,  therefoi-e,  have  to  study — 1st,  Enamelled  porcelain,  which 
we  consider  the  most  ancient  ;  2nd,  Soft  porcelain,  or  silicious  trans* 
lucent  pottery  ;  3rd,  Faience  ;  and  4th,  Hard  porcelain. 


A, — Enamelled  Porcelain, 


The  rare  pieces  of  this  kind  remain  wLitc,  like  the  finest  porcehiins 
of  Cliiiin  and  Japan  ;  tlieir  deeonitioii  is  ahnost  confiueil  to  o|>en  work, 
pierced  in  the  paste  and  filled  in  with  the  glaze  ;  these  pieces  consist 
most  often  of  wide,  bell-shaped  bowls,  having  in  the  centre  a  hemi- 
spheric umbo  of  80  vitreous  an  appearance,  that  one  would  say  it  vva*  a 
delicate  ghiss  bubble  ready  to  yiehJ  to  the  slightest  pressure.  Sometimes, 
round  this  last  are  traced  arabesques  in  black  cursive  strokes;  rarer 
still,  these  arabesques  circumscribe  a  little  ground  of  pure,  sky-blue 
which  proves  the  possibility  of  employing  various  enamels  ujK)n  this 
kind  of  paste.  The  rim  of  the  pieces  is  not  cat  out»  but  notched  from 
distance  to  distance  with  little  splits  close  together,  and  tinted  black. 
Tlie  oi>en  work  ornament  forms  a  crown  near  the  rim.  Underneath,  the 
pieces  are  very  rough^  the  glaze  forms  greenish  drops,  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  vitreous  material,  and  the  appearance  of  the  foot 
shows  the  violent  efforts  required  after  forming,  to  disengage  the  vase 
from  its  support  ;  it  is  a  real  fracture. 

We  can  cite  several  bowls  of  this  porcelain  ;  we  have  also  seen  one 
on  a  high  foot,  without  umbo,  but  ornamented  in  the  centre  of  the 
arabesque  crown  described  in  the  bowls  ;  rarer  still,  are  pieces  of  form 
such  as  a  gargoulette,  an  elegant  long-necked  bottle,  and  an  octagonal 
recipient,  having  a  hemispheric  cap  snrnionnted  by  a  short  open  neck, 
Theoe  various  pieces  are  decorated  with  arabesques  graved  in  the  paste, 
and  which  come  out  by  the  accumulation  of  the  gieenish  glaze,  after 
the  manner  of  the  céla<lons. 

One  might,  perhaps,  group  with  enamelled  porcelain  certain  dishes 
alike  engraved  with  imbricated  grounds,  which  the  glaze  brings  out^ 
then  decorated  with  regular  arabesques  in  soft  blue,  and  sometimes 
enamelled  externally  with  the  same  blue;  specimens  of  this  exceptional 
fabrication  are  in  the  Ceramic  JIuseum  of  Limoges.  Careful  chemical 
experiments  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  these 
products,  which,  in  every  case,  would  establish  a  transition  between 
enamelled  porcelain  and  the  kind  we  stylo  "soft  porcelain."  Nothing 
permits  us  to  assign  a  date,  even  approximate,  to  the  prorlucts  we  have 
been  just  studying  ;  they  certainly  belong  to  a  very  ancient  epoch,  and 
anterior  to  the  fabrication  of  hard  porcelain,  for  this  once  known,  thei*e 
was  no  longer  any  object  in  continuing  to  produce  a  porcelain  of  such 
uncertain  success,  which  often  falls  in  the  kiln,  and  which  a  sudden  blast 
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of  heat  might  cause  completely  to  sink,  by  changing  it  into  a  shapeless 
mass  of  glass. 

The  nature  of  the  ornaments,  which  are  of  the  Arab  style,  scarcely 
permits  referring  it  beyond  Mussulman  influence,  although  very  different 
in  decoration  from  the  wall  tiles  and  the  vases  enriched  with  various 
colours.  Its  reputation  must  also  be  extended  very  far,  for  it  has 
certainly  inspired  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  with  the  cloisonné  work 
in  glaze,  called  grains  de  riz. 

B. — Soft  Porcelain. 

This,  we  repeat,  has  the  greatest  analogy  with  enamelled  porcelain, 
from  the  composition  of  its  paste  and  its  glaze,  the  fracture  of  the  bottom 
of  the  piece,  and  the  semi-translucent  aspect  of  the  white  parts,  but  the 
system  of  decoration  is  entirely  different  ;  we  would  say  even  more  :  it 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  quite  another  order  of  ideas. 
Very  often  the  soft  porcelains  of  the  oldest  periods  are  coated  outwardly 
with  a  beautiful*  deep  blue  tint,  or  with  chamois  or  a  warm  tint.  Upon 
this  ground  are  arabesques,  flowers,  palms,  scrolls,  in  lustred  mineral 
colours,  passing  from  the  most  brilliant  tint  of  gold  to  motherof-pearled 
black,  iridised  with  burnished  steeL 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  mentioned,  among  the  works  of 
Asia  Minor,  wall  tiles  decorated  with  a  metallic  brown,  more  or  less 
lustred,  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that,  with  the  greater  number  of 
historians,  we  have  attributed  the  foundation  of  the  workshops  where 
these  plaques  were  produced  to  the  artists  called  from  Iran  by  the 
Arab  conquerors.  No  doubt  then  can  be  permitted  upon  the  anteriority 
of  this  style  of  decoration  in  Persia  ;  a  slight  examination  of  the  pieces 
in  soft  porcelain  perfectly  demonstrates  it  ;  like  enamelled  porcelain, 
it  has  preceded  the  fabrication  of  kaolinic  pottery;  they  evidently 
participate  with  works  unknown  to  us,  disappearing  no  doubt  with 
the  Sassanian  civilisation,  but  preserving  still  lively  traces  of  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  A  few  descriptions  will  better  explain  our  idea. 
Tlie  oldest  soft  porcelains  generally  range  in  very  low  cups,  in  bell- 
shaped  bowls,  or  in  cups  of  the  same  form,  always  without  saucers.  The 
decoration  is  rarely  the  same  on  the  two  sides  ;  the  interior,  almost 
always  of  a  fine  vitreous  white,  is  richly  ornamented  with  shining  copper 
tints;  the  exterior,  blue,  chamois,  or  even  white,  is  charged  with 
subjects  which  never  acquire  the  same  metallic  brilliancy  ;  the  copper 
more  often  turns  to  blackish  brown  (Fig.  30). 
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The  most  remarkable  of  these  eiipe  known,  now  passed  from  the 
collection  of  M.  de  Monville  to  Eufj^kud,  lias  upon  its  bhie  exterior 
border  rich  coppery  anibesques,  and  within,  a  semé  of  eingular  plants 
ill  bright  golrlen  red,  among  which  is  the  figure  of  a  bulb  Tliis 
niysteriotîi^  gymhol  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion  is  not  placed  tlioro 
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by  cimnce  ;  its  signification  is  supported  by  a  sign  neatly  traced  under  the 
foot  of  the  piece  ;  it  is  the  allegorica-1  cypress  consecrated  by  Zoroaster 
himself.  To  compbi'te  the  description  of  this  maiTcllous  specimen, 
and  to  sliow  the  care  bestowed  npcm  its  décoration,  let  ns  add  this 
detail.  The  met^il,  thrown  in  proi'iisiun  into  tlie  inside,  is,  as  it  were, 
streaked  with  a  bnish,  and  comi>oged  of  two  distinct  tints  ;  the  one  a 
pnre  yellow  gold,  the  other  that  purple  coppery  red  of  which  we  liave 
already  spoken.  The  vibration  of  the  light  npon  these  two  metals 
produces  a  most  agreeable  and  unexpected  effect. 

One  would  ask  oneself,  perhaps,  il  this  exceptional  work  was  not 
a  sort  of  protest  emanating  from  an  artist  penetrated  with  the 
ancient  doctrines,  and  in  rebellion  against  Islamism  ?  No,  if  the 
cnp  is  exceptional  from  its  merit,  it  is  easy  to  find  again  the  same 
spirit  and  the  style  in  works  the  most  ordinary;  thus  a  cup  in  the 
collection  of  the  Baroness  Salomon  do  liothtR^hild,  is  decorated,  solely 
on  the  circumference,  with  cypresses  at  regular  distances. 

If  we  hELveseen  in  enamel  porcelain  some  rudinientary  arabesques, 
sketched  in  black  strokes,  or  with  the  \mnt  under  the  glaze,  we  find 
them  more  plentiful  and  better  studied  upon  soft  porcelain,  wliere  they 
may  rival  in  elegance  the  engraving  and  incrustations  of  the  pieces 
of  damascened  h^tea  or  copper;  but  its  chief  characteristic  is,  the 
real  or  composite  vegetations  which  burst  forth  upon  this  pottery; 
the  iris,  easily  recognised,  bunches  of  little  ornamental  flowers,  leaves 
resembling  ferns,  all  those  elegaut  fancies  which,  hiter,  will  take  a 
a  precise  Ibrm  and  determinate  colours,  in  those  remarkable  hiiences  of 
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which  a  recent  caprice  would  deprive  Persia,  to  attribute  them  to  a 
passing  fabric  raised  accidentally  in  an  island  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Some  other  cup^,  perluips  less  ancient  than  those  decorated  with  the 
bull,  howls,  blue  externally,  exhibit  in  the  midst  of  the  usual  abnntlunt 
ve^^etation,  fantastic  birds  with  peacocks'  tails,  or  the  phteiux,  con- 
tributing still  more  to  approach  the  two  kinds  (Fig.  37). 

Fig.  37. 
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T^llStAH   nOWL,   WITH   nuriS    KXTKRIOR    AKr»   M  ETA  LUC   OtlOnRATION. 

However,  where  it  is  a  question  of  rebuilding  the  history  of  an 
ancient  and  remote  industry  by  means  of  the  only  monuments  that 
time  or  cliance  have  preserved  to  us,  a  ihouBand  dJflirulties  arise.  Soft 
porcelain  must  have  been  made  in  several  centres,  and  we  must  not 
attribute  to  time  alone  differences  which  may  have  arisen  from  the 
centres,  and,  above  all,  from  divers  contacts. 

We  have  hitherto  only  mentioned  fine  pottery,  often  coloured  in 
part  with  pure  blue,  and  only  decorated  with  metallic  tinta  But 
there  is  a  series  no  less  impurtant,  in  which  the  blue,  st>metimeâ 
combined  with  black,  is  the  sole  decorative  resource  (Fig,  38).  The 
forms  of  the  vessels  of  this  kind  are  extremely  varied  ;  gargoulettes 
(Plate  VI.);  bottles,  often  mounted  in  metal;  bowls;  saucers.  This 
manufacture  must  have  immediately  preceded  or  accompaniel  the 
creation  of  hard  porcelain  ;  in  either  case,  it  participates  in  the  same 
inspiration  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  often  imitates  Chinese  porcelain* 

A  pretty  bowl,  gadrooned  at  its  base,  has  the  body  covered  with  a 
soft  blue  lo7.engy  ground,  interrupted  by  oval  medallions  pieiY-ed 
with  a  semé  of  little  crosses  cluisonno  in  the  ghize,  the  enamel  has 
the  light  greenish  tone  of  enamelled  porcelain  in  the  parts  whem 
it  is  accumulatetl  ;  beneath  is  a  short  Pei^ian  inscription.  Other 
pieces  of  still  more  Chinese  chnracter,  ornamented  with  dragons», 
i'antastic  animals,  etc.,  are  niarkc-d  with  s  als,  leaves,  and  sometimes  mis- 
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sliapen  characters,  where  one  caji  nevertheless  recognise  the  principal 
strokes  of  a  nien-hao,  tiïid  find  the  date.  In  the  kintls  where  the  black 
mixes  witli  and  lici^^hteris  the  blue,  we  find  the  Cbmese  quail  or 
partridge,  and  the  ornamental  dispositions  common  to. the  Celestial 
Empire, 

Some  pieces  in  which  the  blackish  blue  scrolls  encircle  the  principal 
subject,  permit  ns  tu  recogtuso  the  style  still  partly  preserved  in  the 
fabric  of  Naïn. 

Fig.  38. 


PfLBSIAK   FLASK,   WITH    BLUE   DfXXïRATïOîT. 


Is  it  then  necessary  to  insist  further  on  the  traces  of  contact 
between  two  noigli  bon  ring  people,  often  brought  violently  in  closer 
contact  with  each  other  by  conquest  ?  Nor  must  we  forget  that  at 
the  moment  of  his  deaths  in  1226,  Genghis  Khan  was  master  of  Persia, 
an<l  that  the  Ilklianian  Mongols  formed  one  of  the  Iranian  dynasties 
Honla-kn,  and  Abaka-Khan,  both  civilising  princes,  contributed  with  all 
their  efforts  to  repair  the  disasters  of  former  wars,  by  causing  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  flourish  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  Chinese 
traditions  introduce  themselves  with  the  Moguls,  themselves  tributaries 
of  the  Celestitd  Empire,  and,  above  all,  of  the  celebrated  Kubla  Khan, 
80  much  admired  by  Marco  Polo. 

We  shall  add  but  one  word;  it  is,  that  the  same  inspiration  bas 
left  its  print  upon  the  arms,  the  graved  and  damascened  coppers, 
without  any  doubt  being  raised  as  to  their  real  origin. 

One  quite  peculiar  group  of  soft  porcelain  consists  of  bottles,  and, 
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particularly,  square  smelling  bottles,  with  narrow  necks,  a  kind  of  tea- 
box,  of  which  the  decoration  in  blue,  black,  and  violet  of  manganese 
is  formed  of  palmettes,  rosettes,  birds,  and  Persian  figures,  cursively 
traced.  There  is  between  these  pieces  and  certain  wall  tiles  a  very 
close  analogy. 

C. — Faience, 

We  will  not  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  character  of 
Persian  faïence,  neither,  in  the  descriptions  which  are  going  to  follow, 
will  we  stop  at  the  difference  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  glaze. 
Curiosity  has  nothing  to  find  in  these  technical  details  ;  and  we  must 
admit,  it  would  be  necessary  often  to  have  recourse  to  analysis  to 
determine  whether  it  is  a  question  of  silico-alkaline  coating,  or  of  a 
plumbo-stanniferous  enamel. 

Nor  will  we  discuss  the  anteriority  of  Persian  earthenware  over  that 
of  Asia  Minor  ;  sufficient  is  the  statement  made  in  history  that  the  Arab 
conquerors  of  the  Roumanians  opened  a  new  era  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
by  causing  to  be  brought  from  Persia  instructors  of  the  Arab  empire. 

If  modem  travellers  consider  that  certain  works  have  not  been 
made  in  Persia,  because  there  are  none  found  for  daily  traffic  in  this 
unhappy  country,  ruined  by  wars,  sickness,  and  famine,  where  the  most 
celebrated  monuments  will  soon  be  only  shapeless  ruins,  we  will  appeal 
to  more  ancient  travellers,  who  have,  as  it  were,  seen  the  last  of  these 
works  born  under  their  eyes.. 

One  incontestable  fact  is,  that  tlie  faïences  of  Iran  in  relief,  and  with 
metallic,  damasked  grounds,  are  much  more  perfect  than  those  of  Asia 
Minor.  A  very  fine  wall  plaque  brought  from  the  mosque  of  Natinz, 
and  dating  consequently  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
gives  us  in  blue  the  customary  inscription,  "  In  the  name  of  the  clement 
and  merciful  God,"  standing  out  upon  the  white  enamel,  relieved  by 
scrolls  and  foliage  of  highly  metallic  copper-brown.  Other  wall  tiles 
of  star  pattern  joining  to  form  a  mosaic,  bore  similar  ornaments  and 
borders,  forming  a  legend  of  a  copper-red  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to 
meet  with  upon  Chinese  porcelain.  Unfortunately,  we  know  neither  the 
origin  nor  date  of  these  fragments,  of  which  one  of  the  most  typical 
is  in  the  museum  at  Limoges.  There  results  this  useful  teaching  from 
their  examination,  which  is,  that  all  the  pieces  of  brown  decoration 
are  painted  with  oxidulate  of  copper,  which  should  have  taken  the  red 
metallic  tint,  but  has  become  brown  by  revivication  of  the  metal. 

But  let  us  leave  these  rare  products,  doubly  ambiguous  from  the 
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uncertainty  of  the  conntry  whence  they  came,  and  from  (he  diflRculty 
of  determining  their  classification  between  soft  porcelain  or  true  faïence. 

We  will  not  stop  to  enumerate  the  Persian  monuments,  which,  like 
those  already  cited  of  Asia  Minor,  are  overlaid  with  coloured  and 
gilded  mosaics;  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  ceramic  decoration. 
The  most  ancient  painted  specimens  are  little  fragments  of  a  bright 
blue  ground,  upon  which  are  reserved  cuneiform  charactere  enamelled 
in  white;  but  as  these  rare  pieces  have  been  found,  some  in  Persia  and 
some  in  Bagdad,  we  dismiss  them,  to  arrive  at  works  more  recent,  but 
of  certain  origin.  Wall  tiles  from  the  mosque  of  Tabriz,  built  in 
the  twelfth  century,  have  characters  reserved  in  white  upon  a  bright 
blue  ground,  with  yellow  borders.  This  brings  us  directly  to  the  tiles 
of  more  complicated  designs  and  richer  colours,  and  also  to  the  elegant 
vases  wliich  every  one  admires.  In  effect,  the  most  perfect  similarity 
exists  between  the  decorative  style  of  the  enamelled  vases  of  Iran  and, 
of  the  contemporary  wall  tiles  (plaques  de  revêtetiient)  ;  we  find  there 
the  same  arabesque  ornaments,  the  same  flowers,  more  or  less  copied 
from  nature,  and  more  or  less  conventionalised.  Among  these  flowers 
one  recognises  the  tulip,  the  Indian  pink,  the  rose,  hyacinth,  and 
scattered  sprigs  of  a  pretty  little  flower,  of  delicate  petals,  to  difficult 
determine.  Among  the  conventionalised  flow^ers,  it  is  still  possible 
to  designate  with  certainty  the  rose  ;  it  forms  a  kind  of  elegant  cockade 
regularly  cut  out,  in  which  the  eye  traces  the  superposition  of  the  petals 
pressed  in  several  ro\^s,  and  the  heart  forming  a  central  mass  more 
or  less  serried.  In  the  midst  of  bouquets  composed  after  nature, 
often  appears  the  rigid  figure  of  the  symbolic  cypress,  doubly  dear  to 
the  Iranians,  as  it  answers  at  the  same  time  to  the  emblematic  customs 
of  Islamism  and  to  the  prescri|)tions  of  the  ancient  national  religion. 

Some  writers  have  pretended,  it  is  true,  to  establish  a  difference 
of  origin  between  the  faiences  richly  decorated  de  mauresque,  as  say 
the  old  travellers,  in  which  turquoise-blue,  cobalt  manganese,  and  a 
sombre  olive  green  pervades,  and  the  pieces  totally  analogous  in  style 
which  are  enlivened  by  a  beautiful  copper-green,  and  that  splendid 
and  pure  red  borrowed  from  iron,  and  obtained  from  that  ochreous 
earth  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Armenian  bole.  The  first  kind 
would  be  Persian,  the  second  will  have  been  used  in  the  manufactories 
established  at  Ehodes. 

Let  us  examine  these  facts  and  try  to  clear  the  ground  from  the 
briars  which  obstruct  it,  and  which  result  solely  from  ill-directed 
observations.     At  what  period  and  under  what  conditions  could  Khodes 
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have  poaseseed  ceramic  manufactories  strayed  from  tho^ie  of  Persia? 
Without  posBessing  the  elements  for  a  eertam  answer  to  this  question, 
what  we  can  say  is  this.  At  the  time  when  reh'gîous  ardour  impelled 
Christianity  into  mortal  tight  with  the  Mussulmans,  the  knights 
of  Rhules  sliowed  themselves  among  the  most  zealous*  In  their 
maritime  excursions  they  took  a  vessel  which  was  not  only  carrying 
a  cargo  of  fine  pottery  from  Iran,  but  also  bringing  a  certain  number 
of  workmen  versed  in  its  fabrication;  the  idea  doubtless  snggestoil 
itself  to  injure  the  enemy's  c<:tnimerce,  and  to  oblige  the  Persian 
potters  to  set  up  their  manufacture  in  Rhodes  itself,  and  thus  establish 
a  competition  with  th(?ir  fellow-countrymen.  The  Musée  de  Cluny 
possesses  a  couBiilemble  series  of  pieces  produced  in  these  suddenly 
formed  workshups.  One  recognises  in  them  perfectly  the  work  of  men 
who  have  left  their  country,  of  exiles  detained  ftir  from  their  homes; 
certain  pieces  manifest  the  impatience  felt  by  the  ca]>tive3  to  reconquer 
their  liberty;  upcm  one,  the  w^orkman  has  painted  liimself  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  his  arms  extended  towards  heaven»  supplicating 
his  Divine  master  to  break  his  chains. 

In  these  conditions,  the  wares  made  at  Kliodes  would  suffice  t<i 
determine  the  nature  of  Persian  faience,  even  when  we  have  not  under 
our  eyes  the  original  pieces.  How  indeed  could  we  suppose  that 
prisoners,  enemies  retained  in  spite  of  themselves  in  a  strange  land« 
would  have  made  there  any  other  thing  than  that  which  they  had  long 
produced  every  day  ?  How  admit  that  upjn  an  unknown  soil,  without 
resources,  they  could  have  been  able  to  invent  new  processes,  create 
a  style,  imagine  the  employment  of  decorating  matters  different  from 
those  they  had  in  constant  use  ?  No  ;  the  Rhodian  pottery  is  Persian 
faience  of  an  inferior  order,  and  wliich  yet  may  create  surprise,  in 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced. 

As  to  supposing  that  the  Persians  had  been  able  to  find  out  of  their 
own  home  the  chemical  elements  of  an  unused  decoration,  it  is  again 
by  Pi-rsian  works  themselves  that  we  will  prove  that  cannot  be.  On© 
knows  what  was,  from  before  the  thirteenth  century,  the  perfection  of 
the  glassworks  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor;  we  have  already  spoken 
of  the  lamps  of  the  mosques,  let  us  here  more  particularly  insist  upon 
the  cups,  varies,  aud  bottles,  which  the  Persians  covered  with  delicate 
gildings  and  with  enamelled  ornaments,  while  the  azure  and  bright 
red  furnished  tlie  most  elegant  designs;  aiid  yet  there  are  those  who 
would  assert  that  a  people  who  had  arrived  at  this  sure  practice  of 
the  art  of  vitriiication  would  have  been  wanting  in  resources  to  apply 
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the  same  enamels  upon  the  glaze  of  their  vases  !  The  doubt  is  not 
even  admissible. 

Others  again  would  attribute  to  modem  times  the  production  of 
the  large  cups  (eoupes),  dishes,  and  bottles  of  faïence  ;  "  the  Persians, 
essentially  a  nomadic  people,  considering  the  faïences  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  and  using  habitually  recipients  of  copper  or  bronze."  We 
will  not  only  answer  by  invoking  the  testimony  of  ancient  miniatures, 
in  which  pottery  appears  under  its  various  forms,  but  we  will  refer  to 
the  descriptions  made  by  old  travellers,  or  to  Oriental  literature  itself, 
**  When  the  king  of  Persia  eats  in  private,"  says  Kœmpfer,  **  they  do 
not  use  vessels  of  gold,  but  of  murrhine  or  porcelain  ;  there  are  twenty 
for  dinner  and  twelve  for  supper."  We  read  in  the  *  Lettres  édifiantes,' 
**  After  having  helped  the  king,  the  guests  are  served  with  rice, 
bouilli,  and  the  roasts,  in  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  dishes  of 
gold,  with  their  covers,  which  weigh  twice  as  much.  .  ..  .  The 
entremet  dishes  are  of  gold,  and  before  serving  in  gold,  the  sweetmeats 
have  been  already  served  in  vessels  of  silver  and  porcelain." 

Let  us  open  the  stories  of  Bidpai  and  the  *  Thousand  and  One  Days,' 
and  we  shall  see  similar  statements  :  ^'  The  cat  of  the  old  woman  had  no 
sooner  smelt  the  odour  of  the  viands  and  heard  the  sound  of  the  dishes, 
basins,  and  other  porcelain  vessels  in  which  they  were  served,  than  he 
threw  himself  upon  them." 

**  They  saw  enter  in  the  apartment  twelve  white  pages  laden  with 
vases  of  agate  and  rock  crystal  enriched  with  rubies,  and  full  of 
exquisite  liquors.  They  were  followed  by  twelve  beautiful  slaves,  some 
of  whom  carried  basins  of  porcelain  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers.'* 

**They  brought  a  prodigious  quantity  of  golden  vessels  enriched 
with  precious  stones,  and  filled  with  every  kind  of  wines,  with  dishes 
of  porcelain  filled  with  dried  sweetmeats." 

"  Two  slaves  at  once  prepared  a  table,  with  a  sideboard  covered  with 
porcelain,  with  dishes  of  sandal-wood  and  aloes,  and  with  several  cups 
of  coral,  perfumed  with  ambergris." 

**  They  arranged  the  furniture  and  prepared  a  table,  upon  which  they 
placed  several  porcelain  basins,  filleH  with  fruits  and  dried  sweetmeats. 

We  could  multiply  ad  infinitum  these  quotations,  which  show  to 
what  a  point  rich  potteries  are  esteemed  in  Persia,  and  what  a  place 
they  hold  in  the  usages  of  both  private  and  public  life. 

Nor  will  we  insist  upon  the  signification  that  we  must  attribute, 
in  these  extracts,  to  the  word  "  porcelain  ";  it  is  a  question  we  shall 
have  to  clear  up  later,  but  will  call  attention  to  the  multiplicity  of 
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names  applied  to  the  pieces.  In  fact,  the  forms  of  the  eartlienware 
vessels  in  Persia  are  very  varied;  the  dishes  have  a  horizontal 
rim,  the  narrower  as  the  dish  approaches  a  hemispherical  form  ;  one 
arrives  thus  by  insensible  gradations  to  the  true  cup,  sometimes 
hemispheric,  sometimes  bell-shaped,  standing  upon  rather  a  high 
stem.  .  Some  are  simple  open  basins,  others  are  provided  with  a 
lid.  The  bottles  are  numerous  ;  almost  all  have  a  long  neck,  some- 
times divided  by  a  projecting  boss  which  adds  to  the  natural  grace 
of  the  form  ;  most  often  they  are  intended  to  contain  wine.  Water  is 
generally  placed  in  a  vessel  of  spherical  body,  surmounted  by  a  short 
cylindrical  neck,  and  furnished  with  an  S-  handle  ;  it  is  tlie  water-pot 
such  as  it  has  descended  to  us,  and  the  more  we  go  back  to  remote 
ages,  the  more  we  see  how  faithfully  we  have  imitated  it.  The  ewer,  a 
kind  of  bowl  with  handle  and  long  spout,  serves  also  to  hold  water  ; 
but  its  use  is  specialised  to  ablutions,  therefore  this  piece  is  accom- 
panied by  a  tub  or  basin,  with  a  perforated  cover  ;  at  repasts,  it  is 
presented  to  the  guest,  who  places  his  hands  above  it,  and  receiving 
the  water  from  the  ewer,  washes  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  conformably  to 
the  laws  of  religion  and  etiquette.  The  basin  thus  makes  the  round 
of  the  banquet  table,  without  any  one  seeing  the  water  which  has  been 
used  by  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  this  strictly  observed  cere- 
mony. There  is  also  another  recipient  for  water,  the  gargoulette; 
its  form  is  habitually  spheroidal  (Plate  VI.),  with  a  short  neck,  wide 
mouth  at  the  top,  and  a  biberon  with  narrow  opening  upon  the  body. 
It  serves  as  a  drinking  vessel  for  any  one  pressed  by  thirst.  The  water  runs 
out  in  a  long  stream  from  the  extremity  of  the  biberon,  and  politeness 
requires  that  he  who  drinks  should  not  receive  it  directly  iu  his  mouth, 
but  in  his  hand  brought  near  his  mouth,  answering  the  purposes  of  a  cup. 
The  *  Magasin  pittoresque  '  gives,  after  a  vellum  of  the  miniaturist  Kabir, 
a  scene  representing  a  horseman  drinking  after  this  fashion,  near  a  well, 
the  water  being  ofl'ered  to  him  by  some  young  females.  A  similar  vessel 
used  for  the  smoke  to  pass  through  water  is  termed  a  **  hookah  base." 

One  particular  vessel,  upon  the  use  of  which  we  hazard  no  theory,  is 
a  kind  of  cylinder  furnished  with  a  straight  handle,  fastened  angularly 
near  the  upper  rim,  and  shorter  by  a  third  than  the  cylinder.  In  the 
West,  the  bcer-niug  (chope)  alone  answers  to  this  ungraceful  disposition. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  bowls  more  or  less  large,  except  that  they 
are  either  very  wide,  sometimes  conical,  very  open,  or  deeper  than  are 
the  vessels  of  the  same  name  in  China,  Japan,  or  elsewhere. 

In  order  well  to  understand  the  use  of  these  numerous  vessels,  it  is 
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suflBcieiit  to  recall  to  oneself  the  quotations  given  above,  and  to  throw 
a  glance  upon  the  representation  of  an  official  repast  in  Persia.  We  see 
the  guests  crouched  round  the  table,  upon  elegant  carpets,  each  having 
before  him  a  little  table  of  wood  incrusted  with  mother-of-pearl,  or 
perhaps  a  waiter  placed  upon  the  carpet  Of  the  dishes  composing 
the  service,  the  sweetmeats  arrive  first,  the  entremets  next,  the  meats 
come  after,  and  the  soup  closes  the  series.  All  these  are  accompanied  by 
sherbets  and  those  delicious  wines  which  the  Persians  are  not  afraid  to 
compare  with  the  topaz  and  the  ruby,  so  brilliant  and  transparent  are 
they  in  colour. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  different  styles  of  decoration  in  Persian 
earthenware,  and  from  their  differences  hazard  some  conjectures  upon 
the  place  of  their  fabrication. 

There  is  one  incontestable  thing  which  may  serve  as  a  criterion  for 
forming  a  judgment  of  works  of  Persian  art,  and  that  is,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  most  esteemed  modern  productions.  Schah  Abbas  I.,  who 
reigned  1555  to  1628,  was,  in  some  manner,  the  Louis  XIV.  of  Iran. 
In  the  palace  he  built  at  Ispahan,  are  large  pictures  six  and  a  half 
feet  long  by  five  wide,  representing  different  subjects  in  Persian  history, 
and  composed  of  tiles  or  bricks  of  five  or  six  colours,  about  twenty 
inches  square. 

There  certainly  is  an  advanced  industry,  and  a  fact  which  may 
create  surprise  ;  for  Mahomet  had  denounced  as  impious  any  one  who 
would  seek  to  rival  Divine  powers  by  creating  perfect  beings.  It  is  to 
the  exaggeration  of  this  doctrine  that  is  due  the  sect  of  the  Sunnites, 
who,  after  the  precepts  of  Omar,  proscribed  the  representation  of  the 
human  form  or  of  living  beings.  In  Persia,  an  intermediate  school, 
which  we  might  style  Jesuitical,  conceived  the  idea  of  inventing 
supernatural  monsters,  or  of  making  imperfect  the  representations 
of  natural  beings.  Thus  the  head  of  a  woman  would  surmount  the 
body  of  a  bird  ;  the  body  of  a  man  become  the  forepart  of  a  dragon  ; 
or  be  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  a  quadruped  ;  a  human  head  was 
deprived  of  an  eye,  a  face  of  one  of  its  features.  We  must,  therefore, 
not  attribute  those  defects  to  the  inexperience  of  the  artist,  where  it  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  traits  of  the  manners  of  a  people. 

The  persistence  in  representing,  even  incompletely,  natural  beings, 
indicates  in  a  people  a  rare  tendency  towards  high  art,  an  incessant 
thirst  for  intellectual  development.  Nevertheless,  there  is  yet  a  dis- 
tinction to  establish  ;  Chardin  tells  us  that,  according  to  several 
Mussulman  doctors.  Heaven   has  placed   in   Paradise  certain  aninials 
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called  "  hedgehog's  feet,"  which  have  the  legs  of  a  stag,  the  tail  of  a 
tiger,  and  the  head  of  a  woman.  Mahomet  and  Ali  will  both  ascend 
on  these  animals  at  the  end  of  ages,  and  thus  will  distribute  to  the 
elect  the  water  of  Kauter,  a  river  in  the  celestial  abode.  This  cer- 
tainly is  an  orthodox  figure,  which  a  Mussulman  may  represent,  and 
which  we  find  on  carpets,  looking-glasses,  and  vases  belonging  to  the 
eleventh  century. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  figure  which  may  lend  itself  to  an  equivocal 
interpretation.  In  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Fire-worshippers,  or 
rather  in  the  legends  which  crowd  among  the  first  events  of  Persian 
history,  we  often  meet  with  fabulous  animals  easily  to  be  confounded 
with  those  of  China. 

The  ouran  or  ourambad  has  its  retreat  in  the  imaginary  mountain 
of  Âherman.  The  author  of  'Tamourath  nameh'  describes  it,  and 
says  it  flies  through  the  air  like  an  eagle,  and  devours  everytliing  it 
meets  ;  that  it  walks  upon  the  earth  like  a  hydra  or  dragon,  and  finds 
no  animal  able  to  resist  it 

The  soham  is  another  terrible  animal,  that  Sam  Neriman,  son  of 
Caherman  Gatel,  subdued  to  ride  upon  in  his  wars  against  the  giants. 
This  animal,  whose  head  resembled  that  of  a  horse  and  the  body  that 
of  a  dragon,  of  the  colour  of  shining  iron,  had  four  eyes  in  its  head,  and 
was  not  less  than  eight  feet  long. 

The  simorff,  or  dimorg-anha,  is  thus  described  by  d'Herbelot  in 
the  '  Bibliothèque  orientale  :'  "  Fabulous  bird,  which  we  call  griflfin.'* 
The  Jews  mention  in  their  Talmud  a  monstrous  bird  they  name 
iukhneh  and  hen-iuMm^h,  of  ^^hich  the  rabbius  relate  a  thousand 
extravagances.  The  Mahometans  say  that  the  simorg  is  found  in 
the  mountain  of  Caf.  The  'Magasin  pittoresque,'  in  representing, 
from  an  Arabian  manuscript,  the  figure  of  the  éimorg,  says,  with 
the  Caherman  Catel,  "  that  this  wonderlul  bird,  whose  plumage  shines 
with  every  imaginable  colour,  possessed  not  only  a  universal  knowledge 
of  languages,  but  also  the  faculty  of  foretelling  the  future."  In  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  birth  of  Rustam,  it  is  ho  who,  when  the 
beautiful  Itoudabeh  is  exhausted  with  fatigue,  instructs  Zal  how  to 
relieve  her.  "  The  bird  of  good  fortune,  chosen  of  the  world,  flew," 
says  Ferdousi,  '*  to  Zal.  Zal  addressed  him  long  praises  without  number, 
thanks,  and  prayers.  The  simorg  says  to  him,  '  Why  this  grief?  why 
is  the  dew  in  the  eye  of  the  lion  ?  From  this  silver  cypress,  from  this 
moonlight  face,  will  come  for  thee  a  son  who  will  seek  glory  ;  the  lions 
will  kiss  the  dust  of  his  feet,  the  clouds  will  not  dare  to  pass  over  his 
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lïeari  ....  Every  hero,  every  warrior  with  heart  of  stct^l,  who  will 
hear  the  noise  of  his  dub,  who  will  see  his  breast,  hi^  arm,  his  leg.  will 
not  be  able  to  stand  before  him.  For  counsel  and  wisdom,  he  will  be 
grave  as  Sam  ;  in  wrath,  he  will  be  a  warlike  lion  ;  in  stature  he  will 
be  a  cypress,  and  in  strength  an  elephant.*  "  **  At  his  birth/'  odds  the 
|>oet,  *Mhe  chihl  was  a  hero  resembling  a  lion;  ho  was  great  and 
beantifnl  ;  the  hair  of  his  head  was  red,  and  his  face  animated  as  blood. 
Ten  nnraes  were  had  to  satisfy  him.  When  he  was  wean^tl,  ho  ft^l  upon 
bread  and  meat.  He  ate  as  much  as  five  men."  It  required  nothing 
less  than  the  intervention  of  the  simorff  to  bring  to  light  snelj  a 
prodigy  I     One  sees,  besides,  the  religions  purpose,  the  poetic  souvenir, 
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the  fancy,  purely  picturesque,  which  may  inspire  tlie  painter  with  images 
easy  to  confound  with  each  other,  and  that  we  mu^t  study  with  reserve 
to  arrive  at  their  meaning 

Symbolic  or  othf r  figures  have  rarely  appeared  upon  the  tih?s,  and 
tiiat  is  easily  to  be  conceived.  The  greater  part  have  remained  ujxin 
the  monuments  they  decorate,  and  wliere  travellers  have  described 
them,  but  vases,  and  large  bottles  especially,  dishes  and  shallow  cups, 
often  exhibit  fabulous  birds  with  hunum  heads,  monsters  and  ckagons, 
answering  to  the  descriptions  given  above. 

As  for  ordinary  animals,  gazelles,  antelopes,  running  hares  upon  an 
arabesque  ground,  or  horsemen  with  a  falcon  upon  the  wrist,  these  are 
figures  which  oidy  show  the  passion  of  the  Pei^sians  lor  hunting. 
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Some  tîieg,  on  which  the  relief  mixes  with  the  brilliancy  of  jiolychronie 
enamels,  have  been  lately  sold  as  hein^  the  repreaeutfttion  of  Schah 
Abhtvs  I.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  the  pretended  portrait  is  no 
more  than  the  hunter  >vith  a  falcon  already  allnded  to;  a  creditable 
traveller  has  found  some  of  tliese  tiles  in  their  original  position»  in  a 
hotise  where  they  overlaid  a  kitchen  furnace.  Tlie  Orientals  have  too 
much  respect  for  |x>wer  to  allow  the  effigy  of  tlieii  beloved  monarch  to 
be  tlius  profaned.  Besides,  It  is  etisy  to  remark  among  the  pieces  of 
this  style  gathered  in  collections,  difference  of  make  and  style  indicating 
<liftVa*ent  periods.  The  most  ancient  and  most  remarkable  belong  to 
Baron  Charles  Davillier. 

One  common  taste  among  all  the  people  of  the  far  East,  i^  a  pre- 
iHlection  for  blue.  We  hiive  met  it  among  the  Chinese;  we  see  it 
manifested  in  the  ancient  potteries  of  Persia,  and  remain  permanent 
even  when  chemistry  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  painter  the  most 
complicated  pallet.  Many  earthenware  pieces  are  entii'ely  decorate*  1 
with  turquoise  and  cobalt  blue,  scientitically  combined,  and  forming 
the  richest  arabesques  and  the  most  elegant  floral  combiuations.  By 
degrees,  the  first  grouj)  becomes  modified,  some  green  tints,  a  manganese, 
violet  almost  pink;  a  pure  black,  surround  or  heighten  the  sky-blue 
medallions;    sometimes    complicated  coluui^   decorate  the  outsitle    of 

the  cup,  while  tlie  inside  preserves 
its  turquoise-blno,  framing  medalhons 
with  reserves  of  flowers,  whose  slender 
stalks  combine  with  soft  blue  ara- 
besques. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this 
style  than  the  splendid  piece  figured 
here  (Fig,  39)  ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  masterly  examples  of  the 
pottery  of  Iran. 

llie  third  group,  as  remarkable  from 
the  number  as  from  the  splendour  of 
the  specimens  wlu'ch  comprise  it, 
furnishes  the  greater  number  of  tlie 
types  gathered  in  collections;  wall 
tiles,  monumental  bottles,  bowls  and 
cups  for  service,  dishes  worthy  of 
rivalling  the  gems  and  goldsmitlis'  work  of  the  East— everything  which 
constitutes  a  pottery  of  rich  decoration— are  united  iu  this  group.     We 
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will  not  assert  with  some  writers  that  here  is  io  be  found  the  modem  art 
of  Persia;  we  believe  in  the  antiquity  of  mauy  of  the  epecimens,  but  it 
is  pure  Mohammedan  art,  with  it^  ingeuious  combiniilions  of  straiffht 
and  curved  Hues,  which  one  would  tliiuk  an  inextricable  corapUcatiou; 
when  it  relates  mjlely  to  happy  repetitions,  with  its  mixtm-e  of  conven- 
tional and  natural  flowers,  furoisbing  inexJiaustiUle  resources  to  the 
painter  (Fig,  4Q).  Sometimes  we  shall  ilnd  there  hunjan  or  animal 
figures,  but  more  often  these  will  bo  the  worlc  of  the  compromise  men- 
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tioui'd  above,  a  eonipronnee  which  opens  to  the  true  believer  a  back 
door  into  the  domain  of  iconography, 

Tlie  wall  tiles  are  of  two  kinds:  the  one  when  the  tiles  are  placed 
togeth^^r  furnishes  a  continuous  ornamentation^  cither  in  squares  or 
ealtiers,  by  means  of  joinings  skilfully  combined  ;  the  other,  surroimded 
by  borders,  have  naturally  a  circumscribed  subject,  forming  the 
principal  design  in  combined  decoration.  To  give  a  type  of  these, 
we  choose  one  of  the  most  interesting  figurations  (Fig.  41),  the  holy 
Temple   of  BIccca.     We   here   see  the  Caaba,  with   its   minarets,   its 
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pulpits,  oratorÎÊfi,  and  all  its  holy  places.  The  temple^  properly  bo 
called,  is  an  almost  cubical  edifice,  thirty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty  wide> 
and  thirty-four  high«  whence  conies  the  word  Caaba,  signifying  in 
Arabic,  squai-o  house.  The  entrance  is  by  a  folding  door,  pierced  some 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  ascended  by  a  movable  st^ircose,  here  re- 
presented  to  the  left  near  the  ojiening  of  the  general  enclosure.  The 
wbole  edifice  Î8  covered  with  a  veil  of  black  silk,  calh^d  tîie  sacred  veil, 
which  is  removed  annually,  and  the  pieeefi  of  the  old  sold  as  relics  io 
the  devout  MusBulmans;  the  rich,  when  dying,  si^tmeti mes  desire  that 
their  coflins  may  be  lined  with  it.  Towards  the  top,  this  veil  is 
traversed  by  a  white  band,  called  girdle,  because  it  encircles  the 
edifice.  The  rectangle  consists  of  several  compartments;  not  far 
from  the  cloor,  is  the  "place  of  Abraham;"  it  being  there,  according 
to  the  Mussidmans,  that  the  patriarch  stood  to  build  the  temple  ;  the 
stone  is  still  preserved  ujwn  which  his  feet  reposed,  and  the  fervent 
still  believe  they  see  the  mark  of  tlie  holy  contatit.  Tlie  half-moon 
traced  on  tlie  right  of  the  Ctiaba  is  the  edifice  called  "the  wall  hâtera.** 
There,  if  we  believe  the  Arab  legend,  repose  the  aahes  of  Hagar  and 
Ishiuae),  The  pear-shnped  spot  near  tlio  up|)er  angles  of  the  Caaliiu  is 
the  golden  gutter,  a  pipe  intended  to  conrluct  tlie  rain-water  which  falls 
from  the  platform  of  the  temple.  When  it  mins,  the  pilgrims  come 
to  receive  this  water,  and  then  consider  themselves  to  be  purified  from 
all  their  sins.  This  water  conduit  is  called  "the  gutter  of  mercy." 
The  little  recess,  placed  near  the  steps,  appears  to  be  the  well  of 
Zemssem,  This  miraculous  spring  flowed  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,  when  Ishmael  and  Hagar,  deserted  in  the  desert  of 
Mecca,  were  on  the  paint  of  dying  from  thirst.  The  holy  water  gave, 
at  the  same  time,  Hfe  to  this  frightful  solitude,  therefoi  e  the  Mussulmans 
attribute  to  it  supernatural  virtues;  all  the  pilgrims  have  to  drink  of 
this  water,  and  they  carry  it  away  when  they  return  to  their  homes. 
In  the  angle  of  the  Caaba,  to  the  left  of  the  door  (the  object  circum- 
scribed with  a  white  line),  is  the  famous  black  stone  which  contains 
the  pact  between  God  and  man.  AcconUug  to  the  Mussulmans,  the 
Ahnighty,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  assembled  together  the  souls 
of  all  those  who  were  to  be  born  of  Adam,  and  made  himself  known  to 
them  as  their  sovereign  Lord  and  Master,  The  evidence  of  this 
communication  was  written  by  the  Deity  himself  in  mystic  characters, 
on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  will  witness 
against  those  who  will  have  disavowed  their  Lord  and  Master.  The 
stone,  which  was  originally  white,  has  become  blackened  by  the  tears 
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it  sheds  over  the  sins  of  mankind.  A  circular  inclosure  surrounds 
the  Caaba,  it  is  "  the  place  of  circuit  "  for  the  pilgrims  ;  the  rest  of 
the  sacred  mosque  is  surrounded  by  a  square  peristyle,  the  dififerent 
stations  are  indicated  there,  and  vases  with  handles  point  out  the  places 
where  the  pilgrim  should  make  his  ablutions. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  details  because  the  representation  more  or 
less  complete  of  the  Caaba  is  one  of  those  most  often  to  be  met  with 
upon  Mussulman  works.  Generally,  these  configurations  serve  for 
magic  and  cabalistic  operations,  of  which  the  success  is  the  better  secured 
by  turning  towai*ds  Mecca  or  towards  the  image  of  the  holy  temple. 
But  hei-e,  we  are  far  from  these  superstitious  practices  ;  he  for  whom 
this  plaque  was  made,  scarcely  believed  in  the  efiBcaciousness  of  these 
rites,  and  even  doubted  the  necessity  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ;  a  philo- 
sopher, maybe,  of  the  Souflfee  sect,  certainly  a  sceptic,  he  expresses  his 
opinions  in  this  bold  couplet  : 

•*  Get  a  heart,  for  there  is  the  great  (and  true)  pilgrimage  ; 
A  heart  is  worth  more  than  stones  of  the  Caabn. 
The  Caaba  is  the  edifice  of  the  friend  (of  God),  son  of  There; 
But  the  heart  is  the  theatre  of  the  great  friend  (God)." 

Since  the  interest  of  the  subject  has  led  us  to  choose  this  piece  as  a 
type,  let  us  continue  its  technical  description.  The  colouring  is  at  once 
rich  and  simple,  as  in  all  ancient  products.  The  enamels  consist 
of  blue  of  two  différent  degrees  of  intensity,  bright  red,  derived  from 
iron,  copper-green,  rather  pale,  and  black.  The  primitive  vases  of 
the  same  division  have  for  basis  the  same  tones;  but  as  we  approach 
the  epochs  of  luxury  and  splendour  of  the  Mussulman  Persian,  we  see 
artists  seek  new  tints  and  combine  them  so  as  to  produce  a  richer  eflFect  ; 
the  red,  always  so  unctuous,  so  shining,  will  often  be  given  as  a  ground  ; 
green  and  turquoise-blue  will  cover  the  body  of  the  vases,  the  exterior  of 
the  cups,  the  bottom  of  the  dishes  describing  masterly  arabesques,  delicate 
bouquets,  or  outlines  of  natural  or  fantastic  beings,  set  off  in  their  turn 
by  bright  touches  of  colour,  skilfully  selected  so  as  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  general  ground. 

It  is  generally  upon  pale  green  or  blue  tints  that  we  meet  with 
running  hares,  dogs,  and  swans  surrounding  the  singular  birds,  with  the 
head  of  a  woman  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (Fig.  42).  For  Mussul- 
mans it  is  an  unusual  and  delicate  thing,  the  figuration  of  living  beings  ; 
but  the  hare  and  the  dog  have  not  this  character  alone;  they  are 
reputed  impure,  and  the  passion  of  the  Iranians  for  the  chase  can  alone 
explain  their  presence  upon  vases. 
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Lot  lis  try  now  to  discover  if  it  is  ûr*t  particuJarly  Xfi  the  faïence  of 
this  division  that  Chard  m  alludes  in  liis  works.  After  having  said  that 
this  pottery  is  made  throughout  Persia,  he  adds:  **  The  most  beautiful 
is  made  at  Schiraz,  capital  of  Persia  ;  at  Mesched,  capital  of  Bactriana; 
at   Yexd  and    Kirmun,   in   Caramanîa;   and   purtif^ularly   in  a   tnwn 

in  Caraniania,  called  Zorendr 
^^^*  *^'  The  pieces  iu  whieli  the  Persiuii 

pottei's  called  hachy-piz,  or  bakeri» 
of  faïence,  succeed  best  are  tlio 
enamelled  tiles  painted  and  cut 
with  *  mauresques.'  In  truth, 
nothing  can  be  seen  brighter  iu 
'this  kiud  of  work,  nor  of  more 
equal  and  fine  design."  There  is 
much  to  study  in  this  passage. 
Kachij,  or  rather  Cuschi^  is  the 
name  of  the  products  of  Cachan, 
and  perhaps  of  all  Irak-Adjemi  ; 
these  produ(*ts  seem  to  be  parti- 
cuhirly  the  pottery  decorated  in 
blue  and  turquoise-blue  upon  n 
white  ground. 

Must  we  attribute  to  Mesched» 
where  it  wouhl  bear  the  name  of 
Meschhedi,  the  beautiful  poly- 
chrome faience  of  the  second 
group,  particularised  by  the  man- 
ga uese  pink  and  the  dull  green 
nnited  to  various  blues  ? 
With  respect  t^>  the  tile  with  the  Caaba,  brought  from  the  Egyptian 
expedition  by  ]\1.  Jomard,  of  the  Institute,  it  wm  said  by  that  savuiit 
to  have  come  from  Zorende  or  Kirman.  This  information  confirms  the 
assertion  r»r  Chardhï  ;  the  third  group  would  be  formed  of  the  anôîent 
wares  of  Caramania,  and  the  more  recent  of  Ispahan, 

The  elegant  border  reserved  iu  wliite  upon  bright  red,  which 
surrounds  the  tile  with  the  Canlja,  is  reprodticed  upon  a  good  many 
fine  bottles,  cups  and  dishes,  and  is  of  sunicient  character  to  throw 
together  these  pieces  in  one  i-ronp,  the  product  of  a  same  centre,  A 
quantity  of  other  pieces  not  less  beautiful,  ornamented  with  the  same 
enamels,  and  with  tlie  same  grounds,  are  œnstantly  bordered  with  a  kind 
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of  blackish  filigree  in  the  Chinese  style,  intersected  by  medallions. 
Would  these  be  an  indication  of  place  or  date  ? 

It  will  be  seen  these  questions  are  so  knotty,  and  are  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  that  an  honest  writer  must  hesitate  in  deciding  upon 
them  even  with  reservation.  In  Persia,  traditions  are  lost,  they  are 
ignorant  of  dates  even  of  yesterday  ;  and  besides,  it  is  in  Syria,  and 
specially  Egypt,  that  we  must  seek  for  fragments  of  the  ancient  splen* 
dour  of  Iran  ;  only  to  wliat  deh'cate  discussions  does  it  not  give  rise,  not 
to  confound  the  real  Persian  products  with  those  of  Asia  Minor,  issued 
from  the  same  and  almost  contemporary  school  ? 

A  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Persian  works  were  held  in  the 
East  is  evidenced  by  this  fact  :  "  We  have  found,"  says  M.  Eugène  Piot, 
"  plaques  of  Persian  faïence  in  a  tolerably  large  number,  and  fragments 
of  vases  similar  to  those  we  know  at  the  present  day,  incrusted  in  the 
white  marble  of  an  ambo  in  the  little  church  of  S.  Giovanni  del  Torro  de 
Ravello,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples."  (The  church  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  ambo  of  the  thirteenth.)  Now  M.  Piot,  one  of  the  first 
seekers  of  Persian  ffdence,  is  too  fine  a  connoisseur  not  to  attach  to  his 
assertion  the  importance  it  deserves. 

The  learned  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum  has  also  found  fragments  of  Oriental 
pottery  in  the  campanile  of  the  church  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Pisa  ;  the 
excellent  plate  he  gives  of  it  shows  that  the  pieces,  placed  at  from  1103 
to  1107,  belong  to  the  kind  we  call  soft  porcelain  ;  upon  the  blue 
ground  is  a  rich  arabesque  pattern  in  black,  relieved  by  strokes  raised 
with  a  style,  a  constant  practice  of  the  Persians.  This  is  one  of  the 
fabrications  which,  we  are  assured,  come  from  Rheï  or  Bhagès,  or 
Natinz,  where  some  are  still  in  situ. 

D. — Hard  Porcelain. 

The  hard  paste  potteries  of  Iran  are  generally  little  known,  notwith- 
standing their  special  character  and  the  imequivocal  testimony  of 
ancient  writers.  We  must  be  permitted  to  insist  upon  their  history, 
which  we  have  been  the  first  to  gather  from  scattered  documents.  To 
begin  with  what  Chardin  says  :  "  The  earth  of  this  faience  is  a  pure 
enamel  both  within  and  without,  like  Chinese  porcelain  ;  it  has  a  grain 
as  fine,  and  is  likewise  transparent,  and  this  it  is  which  causes  us  often  to 
be  so  much  deceived  in  this  porcelain  that  we  cannot  distinguish  the 
Chinese  from  the  Persian.  You  will  sometimes  find  this  Persian  china 
passing  for  Chinese,  so  fine  and  bright  is  the  glaze — what  I  mean  is 
not  the  old  Chinese  porcelain,  but  the  new.  In  the  year  1666  an 
ambassador  of  the  Dutch  Company,  called  Hubert  de  Layresse,  having 
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brought  presents  to  the  court  of  a  quantity  of  valuable  things»  and, 
among  others,  fifty-six  pieces  of  ohl  Chinese  porcelain,  when  the  king  saw 
this  porcelain  he  began  to  lauglî,  asking  contemptuously  what  it  wa^^. 
They  say  that  the  Dutch  mix  the  F'eraian  with  the  Chinese  porcelaiu 
wliieh  they  transport  to  Iloltanth" 

De  Pauw  in  his  *  Kecherches  philosophiques,'  writes,  *'The  Persians 
claim  several  disco veriirs  i-clativo  to  the  different  kinds»  of  painting,  and 
if  they  dispute  witli  China  and  Japan  the  invention  of  [K>rcelain  paste^ 
they  also  dispute  with  them  the  invention  of  the  colours  proper  to  diaper 
them,  although  they  da  not  appear  to  have  carried  this  practice  so 
far  as  tlio&e  with  whom  they  contest  it*" 

Tlie  existence  of  Pei-sian  porcehiin  was  doubted  by  no  one  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  if  it  is  wished  to  dispute  with 
UJ3  the  wQvA  faieticet  w4iich  wo  purposely  underline,  we  would  reiuark  that 
it  is  employed  hy  Chardin  to  designate  the  most  various  potteries  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  man  imbued  with  the  prejudioea 
of  his  age,  when  affirming  the  superiority  of  the  modem  Chinese  por- 
celain over  the  ancient,  and  thuë  proclaiming,  tis  it  were,  his  knowldlgCi 
could  have  coniutmded  the  kaolinic  potteries  of  Iran  with  earthenwares 
so  diflereut  in  asjiect,  material,  aud  style.  Thi^  opinion  was  that  of 
Alexander  Brongniart»  who,  without  having  seen  them,  and  up>n  the 
sole  description  of  Chaixiiu,  admitted  the  existence  of  Persian 
porcelain. 

Since  then  [jroofs  have  accumulated  ;  ancient  catalogues,  that  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  among  others  the  inventories  examined  by  Mrs. 
Buiy  Palliser,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Marryat,  all  have  contributed  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  incredulous-  We  have  only  one  more  observation  to 
make  in  extenuation  of  tlie  involuntary  error  committed  by  some 
travellers,  and  especially  by  translators  of  Oriental  works.  Not  only  do 
these  last  quality  the  choice  vases  by  the  name  of  **  porcehiin/'  but 
they  add  the  epithet  "Chinese."  That  the  Persians  have  a  translucent, 
hard  paste  pottery  is  incontestable  ;  that  they  have  sometimes  improved 
it  to  a  point  to  rival  the  Avorks  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  is  possible. 
In  either  case,  they  are  tributary  to  Cliina  for  this  branch  of  the  art,  as 
their  language  bears  evidence,  since  ichini  is  the  name  they  have  applied 
to  their  poicelain.  One  can  understand  that  linguists,  indifferent  to 
the  technical  question,  have  been  led  to  give  a  true  literal  translation 
which  has  become  the  source  of  error.  Besides,  the  resemblance  of 
the  porcelain  of  the  two  countries  is  so  close  that,  to  describe  the 
products  of  Persia,  we  will  follow  the  classification  adopted  by  us  with 
respect  to  the  kaolinic  potteries  of  China. 
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Porcdain  with  Bins  Demratlon  under  ihe  Olaze. 

This,  the  most  com  mou  kind,  has  often  a  coarse  paste,  hastily  workc^l, 

aikf)  ronsiequeiitly  liahle  to  various  accidents»  enrh  as  twi^tinfr,  splits» 
8an*ly  or  metallic  specks,  anil  the  ilii^iinion  of  the  part^  united  by 
liarliotine.  The  bluish  vitreous  glaze  iti  not  always  equally  laid  on, 
but  its  fitriking chamcteristio  is  the  mode  in  which  it  is  fired.  In  China, 
e?ei*y  pie(*e  is  placed  upcui  a  circular  plateau  of  jseggar  paste,  wliieh  keep8 
the  \yfkSQ  of  the  piece  in  its  shape  and  leaves  a  narrow  hollow  rim, 
ii}>on  which  later  are  adapted  mountings  of  carved  wood  or  metah  The 
Persians  content  themselves  with  placinf^  their  vases  on  a  coarse  sand, 
the  grains  of  which  adhere  ijù  the  saftent^J  paste  and  penetmte  it  ileeply  ; 
on  the  piece  Inking  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  many  of  these  quartzose 
pebbles  are  found  embedded  at  the  bottom,  or  if  the  piece  is  particularly 
carefully  finished,  one  sees  that  its  base  has  been  polished  with  the 
wheel,  and  some  of  the  pebbles,  loosened  by  rhe  friction,  have  jumped 
out,  leaving  their  cells  em|>ty,  and  others,  worn  down  by  the  wheel  to  a 
smooth  surface,  form  with  the  porcelain  a  kind  of  pudding  stone.  The 
^specimen  which  has  fnrnisbetl  us  with  the  most  eloquent  evirlence  of 
the  nature  of  Persian  hard  porcxdain, 
is  the  l»ottle  or  lagiena,  of  wliich  we 
give  the  figmre  (Fig.  43).  Its  tech- 
nical characters  and  mode  of  firing 
answer  the  above  description,;  the 
decoration  is  inspired  partly  by  Chinese 
art,  consisting  of  bi*oken  lines  deeply 
graved  in  the  moist  paste,  and  in 
patterns  executed  under  the  ghizo 
witJi  cobalt  blue.  Upon  the  neck, 
below  the  large  leaves  of  a  water  plant, 
hang  groups  of  vases  and  wine  Ijwjtttf^ 
attached  by  knotted  ribbons  with  iloat- 
ing  ends.  Below,  upon  the  declivity, 
a  border  of  flowers  others  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  in  the  [ilacc  of  the  Chinese 
jieony  appears  the  Indian  pink,  well 
characterised.  The  lozengy  border  is  broken  by  four  reservefl  me- 
dallions, in  which  are  inserted  the  lines  of  a  couplet  Althongli  dis- 
figured by  characters  run  together,  by  the  blotting  of  the  colour,  and 
the  absence  of  distinctive  stops,  this  legend  has  been  deciphered  by 
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the  learned  professor  of  the  College  do  France,  M.  Alexandre  Chodzko. 
The  poet  therein  invites  drinkers  to  use  the  liquor  prohibited  by  the 
Prophet,  and  "  to  forget  in  intoxication  the  cares  of  this  valley  of  tears  ;** 
*•  Mei  henouch,'*  drink  wine,  he  says  to  his  companion  in  pleasure.  "  Né 
boui  djuiCd'hiderdV^ — we  do  not  part  from  each  other  without  suffering. 
"  Dèh  mrahr — give  me  the  surahé.  Thus  this  inscription,  in  recalling 
a  tmit  ill  Persian  manners,  furnishes  us  with  the  nanie  of  the  vessel  upon 
which  it  is  inscribed.  In  the  reserved  medallions  between  the  incised 
lines  are  dragons  rolled  and  conventionalised  after  the  Chinese  fashion. 

Two  similar  surahés  are  inscribed  with  the  same  verse,  placed 
not  upon  the  border,  but  upon  the  medallions  of  the  body.  Many 
othei-s,  destitute  of  legends,  pas®  unperceived  in  commerce,  lost  in  the 
mass  of  common  Oriental  porcelain  with  which  the  Dutch  inundate  our 
markets. 

Another  'piece  in  our  collection  is  interesting  to  study  :  a  shallow 

cup  or  dish  without  rim,  of  which  the  exterior  surface  has  been  graved 

under  the  glaze  with  waves  of  the  sea  ;  the  porcelain  has  been  made 

yellow  by  the  smoke  of  the  oven,  and  the  cobalt  of  the  decorator  has 

revived  and  assumed  a  black  tint.    The  decoration  consists  of  an  inside 

border,  circumscribed  between  fillets,  and  composed  of  a  long  Persian 

legend  ;  in  the  middle  are  five  medallions  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 

that  of  the  centre  is  the  largest  ;  all  are  filled  with  Persian  characters, 

conventionalised  to  fill  the  space  reserved  for  them.     Under  the  foot  is  a 

l(»gend,  incorrect  but  easily  deciphered,. written  in  Chinese,  setting  forth 

that  the  piece  was  made  in  the  Siouen-te  year  of  the  great  dynasty  of 

the  Ming,  that  is  from  1426  to  1435.     This  is  one  of  the  dates  most 

often   met  with   on   Persian   porcelain.      Schah  Eokh  reigned    then, 

and  succeeded  his  father,  the  illustrious  Tamerlane  or  Timour-Lenc  ; 

this  was  one  of  the  i)rince8  to  whom  Iran  partly  owed  her  splendour. 

Touched  with  the  evils  of  war,  he  did  everything  to  restore  the  well-being  of 

the  exhausted  population  ;  he  surrounded  himself  with  enlightened  men, 

called  from  neighbouring  countries,  caused  the  revival  of  the  arts  and 

sciences,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  commerce.     One  is  not  therefore 

surprised  to  see  close  relations  established  between  Persia  and  China, 

whose  products  were  often  imitated  if  not  surpassed,  and  to  find  the 

trace  of  this  imitation  even  in  the  reproduction  more  or  less  feithful  of 

the  nien-hao. 

After  Siouen-te,  the  most  frequent  date  is  that  of  Kia-thsing,  next 
VVan-li  ;  let  us  add,  many  Persian  pieces  have  been  shown  to  us  with  the 
votive  legend,  "  Fortunes,  dignities,  an  eternal  spring."  These  borrowings 
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from  a  neighbouring  country  upon  hard  porcelain  ought  not  to  create 

surprise,  since  we  have  alreiidy  alluded  to  them  in  soft  porcelain  with 
Cliiuese  decoration.  Persian  porcelain  \^  also  often  marked  beneath 
with  Ciiiuese  symbolg,  a«  tlie  leaf,  the  jade  tablet,  pearl,  ete. 

The  Persians  evidently  attached  much  value  to  their  porcelain, 
decorated  in  blue,  as  we  will  show.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
granulated  nature  of  the  ptste,  and  of  the  tendency  of  the  parts  joined 
by  barbotine  to  disunite  in  the  kiln  ;  this  accident  is  especially  common 
in  the  bottles,  the  long  necks  of  which  are  soldered  in  the  middle.  Wlnni 
this  occurs,  the  piece  is  not  thrown  away,  but  passes  into  the  shop  of  the 
goldsmiths,  who  give  it  a  neck  of  repoussé  silver,  sometimes  ornamented 
with  the  richest  arabesques. 

M<  HclieffL^r  possessL'â  a  surahé  decorated  with  fabulous  birds  and 
groups  of  clouds;  to  heighten  it^  beauty,  the  goldsmith  has  placed  upon 
it,  arranged  in  quincunx,  bezels,  or  chatons  of  gold,  enclosing  rubies  and 
other  gems  of  bright  colours,  a  kind  of  embellishment  often  applied  upon 
jade. 

Yet  the  Persians  have  more  often  w^iight  the  beauty  of  their  vases  in 
the  delicate  perfection  of  their  decoration;  as  in  China,  this  shows  itself 
sj>eciall y  in  pieces  of  small  size  ;  certain  cups,  called  à  éponge^^  have  a  part 
of  the  lK}dy  cut  out  in  the  finest  open-work,  the  rest,  borders  and  niedal- 
lions,  of  a  pure  soft  blue,  are  of  most  delicate  execution.  We  have  also 
met  with  pieces  no  less  perfect^  where  the  blue,  more  brilliant,  wtis 
heightened  with  manganese,  and  even  with  some  touches  of  a  reddish 
yellow,  procured  no  doubt  from  iron.  This  employaient  of  manganese 
for  outlining  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  the  Persian  nationality  of  the 
pieces  which  bear  it.  The  Chinese  have  never  united  their  blues 
except  with  copper-red. 

We  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  numerous  and  often  gigantic  dishes, 
the  vessels  for  ablutions,  the  biberons,  the  i-ecipients  for  narghilis,  in 
which  the  painting  in  hlueearaaieu  is  combined  with  reliefs  in  the  paste. 
We  will  only  say  a  word  ou  the  pieces  trempés  in  blue  ;  they  consist  in 
large  ewers  without  handles,  the  spout  in  the  form  of  an  S,  the  upper 
opening  developed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  covered  coffee-pots,  and  little 
purse-shaped  pots  with  handles,  what  we  should  call  cream  pots.  The 
blue  of  these  is  very  fluid,  but  wanting  in  purity  ;  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  applied  like  a  céladon  upon  rather  a  grey  paste. 

The  porcelain  of  Iran  goes  back  to  an  ancient  date,  and  anterior 
certainly  to  the  fifteenth  century,  since,  in  1426,  it  was  in  perfection. 
As   to   the  origin    of  these   blue   pieces,  we   may  attribute   tliem   to 
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Khora-san.  Professor  Cliozdko,  whom  a  long  residence  m  Persia  had 
initiated  in  all  itâ  history,  immediately  recognised  these  pieces  afi  tliose 
which  the  inhabitauts  call  Meschedi,  porcelain  of  Megched,  For  some 
time,  no  porcelain  luis  been  made  in  Khorasan,  We  must  without 
doubt  attribute  to  tlie  same  origin  certain  pieces  decorated  iii  blue,  with 
glaze  lightly  tinted  with  Nankin  yellow. 


Fig.  44. 


PùTcelam  with  Polychrome  Painting, 

Chrymnthmtio-Pœmiiun  Family,-^1%^  greater  number  of  pieces  of 
this  diviaion  are  decorated  only  with  iron-red  and  gold  ;  blue  under  the 
glaise  is  rarely  associated  with  it.  Among  the  most  important  examples 
may  be  instanced  the  ewer»  for  ablution  ;  the  most  complete  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  M.  8échan  ;  it  stands  upon  its  basin  covered  with  a  perforated 

plate  ;  the  neck,  encircled  by  a  ring, 
is  elegantly  channeled  with  a  double 
row  of  Butings.  On  each  aide  of 
the  body  is  a  palm  in  half  relief, 
generally  of  a  red  ground  with 
reserves  in  arabesques.  Leafy 
branches  diverging  under  the  palm, 
expand  into  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  of 
which  the  principal  flower  is  a  lily 
with  long  pistil  surrounded  by 
ilexuose  stamens.  This  bouquet, 
with  the  leaves  of  a  water-plant, 
scrolls,  etc.»  in  red  or  in  gold  outlmed 
with  red,  forms  the  whole  decoration  : 
at  ihe  same  time  simple  and  serere, 
A  kind  of  bottle  with  fluted  body, 
wide  neck,  a  little  open  above,  and 
PEBS14N  poROEi^ïN  Ewidt  FOE  AiiLDTioaa.  V)iberonB,    have   the   same  stvle   of 

ornaraeut,  with  slender  stalks  and 
gnissea  in  gold,  not  outlined,  which  add  to  the  delicacy  of  the  painting. 
Oreen  Famihf. — Tlie  pieces  enriched  by  this  kind  of  decoration 
are  numerous  and  varied^  The  enamels  eqUiU  the  Chinese  in  purity 
and  vigour,  but  the  class  of  ornament  and  general  style  perfectly 
cliaracterifle  the  works  of  Persia,  No  doubt  can  exist  as  reganls  pieces 
with  largo  indented  scrolls,  resembling  rather  the  Greek  acanthus  than 
tiie   sleodwr    scrolls    of  the   ptiintera    of    the    Celestial    Empire;    an 
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ornamented  tulîp,  no  \em  eharacteristie,  forms  the  centre  of  each  bend. 
The  symbolic  palm  is  another  sign  widely  spread  ;  \se  find  it  habitually 
surrounded  by  a  toothed  border,  aud  tilled,  in  the  interior,  with  regular 
bouquets  like  tlio  embroidery  of  Cashmere  shuvvk.  There  are  certain 
pieces,  in  which  the  ornament  consists  entirely  of  palms  distributiul 
in  symmetricjil  order, 

A  8ec4jnd  group,  more  directly  imitated  from  tlie  Chinese,  is  composed 
of  dishes,  jars,  bottles»  etc.,  ornamented  with  bouquets  of  i)eoijie5,  tho 
fofiff'iwantjf  and  other  fantastic  animals,  surroundetl  by  rich  vegeta- 
tion; iu  these  kiuds  the  ground  of  the  porcelain  is  covered  with  a 
mosaic,  a  lozenge  pattern,  or  broken  lines  in  iron-red,  which  give  to  these 
vases  a  peculiar  aspect  and  warmth  of  tone. 

The  third  group  has  subjeetji  of  hieratic  Chinese  persons,  but  the 
figures,  more  elongated  than  they  make  tliem  in  tiio  Celestial  Empire, 
ofter  a  visible  exaggeration  of  manner  aud  expre-ssion  ;  the  short  men 
become  obese,  the  faces  with  marked  features  are  puslied  ttj  giuuiace; 
one  SL-es  it  is  a  caricature,  as  indeed  are  all  eopius  which  exaggerate 
the  detects  of  the  original. 

The  green  decoration  in  Persia  has  often  been  associated  with 
grounds  variously  coloured  ;  the  bleu  fouettée,  heighteued  with  gold, 
covers  the  exterior  of  bowls  with  palms  Fis^»  4r.. 

and  bouquets  in  the  iuterior,  aud  the 
green  palms  aud  scroUâ  run  outside, 
round  a  tine  Nankin  or  dvm\  leaf  glaze 
(Fig,  45).  Thf^  most  rL*murkiil»le  pic*ce  in 
which  we  find  brown  ((ae-km-yeou  of  the 
Chinese)  united  with  the  enamels  of  the 
Green  family,  is  the  recipient  or  basin 
of  a  narghili  belonging  to  M.  Dutuit  of 
Rouen.  Divided  by  two  bonlors,  with 
reserves  filled  in  by  seroUs,  the  recipient 
has  open  its  side  medallions  in  the  form 
of  palms,  tinted  in  tunpiuise-blue,  with 
bright  blue  decollation;  the  blue  palms 
are  disposed  in  quiucunces  round  the  first, 
and  large  green  scrolls  run  round  the 
neck  ;  the  rounded  base  is  tinted  in  û  copper  washy  green,  of  a 
peculiar  aspect,  which  we  have  sometimes  found  under  bottles  aud 
jars  of  the  Green  family,  decorated  with  flowei-s. 

Bosh  FamUtf. — The  jKircelains  of  this  family  are  the  Iciust  numerous, 
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and  probably  the  most  recent,  yet  their  decoration  woald  appear  to 
emanate  from  the  same  taste  as  the  first  group  of  the  Green  family f 
large  stiff  stalks  issuing  from  a  kind  of  spheroidal  pot,  and  tenninated 
by  a  criK^ilorm  flower  well  expanded  ;  leaves  cut  out  and  disposed  în 
scrolls — all  this  in  bright  tints,  scarcely  fired,  such  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  Aimily,  We  liaye  seen  enameU  of  the  Rose  family 
upon  square  tea-cani&ters  with  cylindric  spouts,  upon  a  magnificent 
ewer  of  the  Davilher  collection,  and  upon  gigantic  jars  enriched  with 
the  figure  of  the  slmorff.  The  beauty  of  these,  and  the  delicacy  of  tbn 
painting,  more  finished  than  in  the  smaller  pieces^  show  to  what  u 
degree  of  ceramic  richness  the  interior  decoration  of  the  Persian  palacea 
must  have  arrived.  Fraser,  the  traveller,  demonstrates  it  when  describ- 
ing tlie  tomb  erected  at  Ardebil,  in  1523,  to  Scbah  Ismael  :  **The  large 
octagonal  apartment,  covered  by  the  principal  dorne^  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Zerfkaneh,  or  chinaware  room,  because  all  the  china  dishes 
used  in  the  feasts  which  Schah  Israael  gave  to  his  daily  guests  were 
preserved  here  in  niches  formed  for  the  purpose  in  the  wall.  Tlji.^ 
apartment  has  been  richly  adorned,  and  the  niches  which  occupy  th« 
wall  on  all  sides,  and  in  various  figures,  produce  an  effect  resenibliug 
that  of  magnificent  fretwork.  But  the  chinaware  no  longer  tills  them  ; 
in  one  of  I  lie  earthquake's,  to  whieh  tliis  district  is  liable,  many  of 
them  were  taken  from  their  cells  and  placed  upon  the  floor,  where  they 
stand  covered  with  dust,"  Schah  Ismael  reigned  from  15U1  to  1523  ; 
hence  one  sees,  from  that  time,  how  much  the  Persians  prized  their 
china,  and  with  what  ostentation  they  exhibited  pieces  which  had  been 
preserved  either  for  the  talent  of  the  workmen  or  for  the  merit  of  the 
personages  who  had  used  it.  At  the  same  time,  one  understands  the 
rarity  of  these  pieces,  as  even  the  convulsions  of  nature  combincnl  \^  ith 
social  revolutions  to  hasten  their  destruction» 

May  we  hazard  some  conjeclur-es  as  to  whence  came  this  polychrome 
porcelain  ?  The  blues  of  Meschedj  made  at  the  extremity  of  Pei"sia  on 
the  frontier  of  Tartury,  may  well  show  the  influenee  of  such  vicinity, 
and  above  all  of  the  commercial  traffic  exisliug  between  the  two 
countries.  Are  the  polychrome  pieces  also  from  Khorassan?  Must  we, 
on  the  contrary,  take  to  the  letter  the  assertions  of  Chardin,  and 
hUp[joi?e  they  came  originally  fmni  Yezd  in  Fars,or  from  Cnramania?  ll 
would  be  rat^h  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  this  matter  when  documents 
worthy  of  belief  are  completely  at  fault. 

Various  exeepiioaal  Porcelaim, — I'he  embanassment  becomes  still 
greater  when  we  seek   to  bring  methodically  nearer  ciich  other  the 


numerous  pîeees  on  which  we  trace  the  Persian  taste»  and  which  tire 
remote  from  each  other  in  material,  makej  and  mode  of  decoration*  The 
Chinese  white  has  certainly  penetmted  into  Persia,  and  been  inntated 
there.  We  possess  a  double  cup,  of  which  the  open  work  of  the  exterior 
piece,  formed  of  scrolls  of  flowers,  has  been  chased  and  tlien  covered 
over  with  a  gluey  glaze  of  creamy  whiteness.  Aiiotlier  wbite,  quite 
nidimeiitary,  is  a  cylindrical  fluted  candlestick,  with  a  wide  base,  of 
which  the  sole  decoration  consists  iti  crossed  arches,  traced  with  the 
point  and  surmounted  by  dots.  The  glaze,  by  its  greenish  coloration, 
sets  off  the  pattern.  As  for  the  granulated,  coarse  paste,  it  has,  notwith- 
Ètauding  its  hardness,  the  iipp^arance  of  the  silictous  and  friable  frit  of 
■soft  porcelain.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  possesses  auotlicr  white 
piece  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  finest  pe-iing  of  China;  a  large  ewer 
covered  over  with  the  most  elegant  reliefs,  and  dated  in  bine  of  the 
Siouen-te  period.  But  sceptics  will  gay,  this  is  evidently  of  Chinese 
workmanship,  ordered  for  Persian  use.  We  regret  this  common  objec- 
tion, which  can  only  affect  people  strangers  to  all  knowledge  of  art,  we 
would  almost  siiy,  to  all  logic.  What  ?  to  execute  accx)rding  to  oi"der,  will 
the  workmen  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  suddenly  forgotten  all  their 
ancient  practices,  their  manual  habits,  and,  more  still,  their  mode  of 
manufacturing  ?  This  objection  will  not  bear  examination,  and  is  revolt- 
ing to  good  sense  ;  to  convince  oneself,  it  is  sufficient  to  throw  our  eyes 
tijKin  the  first  piece  executed  by  European  order.  No,  the  Persians  have 
done  everything,  and  sometimes  their  works  have  a  remarkable  perfec- 
tion and  ingenuity.  An  open  work  white  cup  we  possess  is  decorated 
in  its  middle  part  with  a  rich  scroll,  of  which  the  tlowers  and  foliage 
are  worked  with  a  point  in  the  enamel;  above  is  a  Greek  border 
reserved  in  enamel  upon  the  biscuit,  and  the  gadrooned  base  is  also 
traced  in  the  glaze.  The  foot  of  this  piece,  like  tliat  of  the  cup 
mentioned  at  page  147,  has  remained  destitute  ol  enamel* 

Celadons  are  very  common  iu  Persia;  they  have  the  beautiful 
sea*green  tint  of  the  old  Ciiinese  céladons,  and  are  only  to  be  recognised 
by  their  style.  Some  are  simply  gadrooned  or  fluted,  others  have  orna- 
ments in  relief  of  good  ttiste. 

Pétis  de  la  Croix  mentions  another  coloured  porcelain  in  his  trana- 
hitiou  of  the  *Thousîmd  and  One  Nights,'  the  Martabani.  **fc>ix  old 
slaves,**  he  writes,  "less  richly  dressed  than  those  who  were  seated, 
immediately  appe-ared  j  they  distributed  mahramas"  (blue  squares  of  stuff 
used  to  wipe  the  linger),  **  and  served  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  large  baëin  of 
mai*tabani  *'  (green  porcelain),  **  a  salad  composed  of  whey,  lemon-juice. 
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and  slices  of  cucumbers."  Chardin  cites  a  green  porcelain,  which  seenis 
t4j  be  the  same.  He  writes  :  "  Every  thing  at  the  king's  is  of  massive 
gold  or  porctdahu  There  is  a  kind  of  green  porcelain  so  precious,  thut 
une  dish  alone  ia  worth  four  hundred  crowns.  They  say  this  [porcelain 
detects  jxiison  by  changing  colour,  but  that  is  a  fable  :  its  price  comes  from 
it8  beauty  and  the  delicacy  of  the  material,  which  renders  it  transparent, 
although  above  two  crowns  in  thickness,*'  This  last  peculiarity  has  a 
greiit  imjiurtance.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  travellers  would  here 
allude  to  the  sea-green  céladon  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  ;  this, 
laid  upon  a  brown,  close  paste,  approaching  stoneware,  is  never  trans- 
lucent. In  the  martabani,  on  the  contrary,  u  thin,  bright  green  glaze, 
is  applied  upon  a  very  wliite  biscuit,  whieh  allows  the  light  to  ap{>ear 
through.  It  is  most  wonderful  that  a  material  so  esteemed,  and  of  so  high 
a  price,  is  not  more  frequent  in  our  collections.  Its  name,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  Persian  nationality.  Martaban  (Mc»-ta-ttia) 
is  one  of  the  sixteen  states  which  composed  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Siam  ;  it  would  not  he  impossible,  then,  that  we  must  restore  to  this 
kingdom  the  [wrcelain  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  story. 

One  word  on  a  kind  quite  special,  coloured  in  the  jjastv.  'ir»  î 
en  couleur,*' and  wliieh  cannot  be  confoande*!  with  the  other  Im  vui^ 
{ise-kin-ffeou),  because  its  decoration  is  always  laid  on  with  a  white 
slip  or  barbotine.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  bottles  or  mralm  to  contain 
wine,  others  are  of  a  conical  Ixidy,  with  a  sw^elling  towards  the  top  of 
the  neck  ;  there  are  also  bibf.'rons  and  teapots  with  an  upper  handle,  or 
one  forming  a  depressed  arch.  Upon  the  beautiful  brown  ground  are 
arabesque  borders  with  pondants  of  [>earls,  bouquets  of  chrysanthemums 
issuing  from  a  spheroidal  pot  spread  over  each  side  of  the  piece,  and 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  cactus  stem  with  alternate  branches.  All 
this  is  largely  traced  by  a  white  paste  decoration  laid  on  rapidly, 
and  thoi-e  where  the  strokes  toucli  or  intersect  each  other,  the  white 
becomes  purer  and  less  glossy.  Eence  results  almost  a  kind  of 
modelling,  which  gives  a  real  appearance  to  the  flowers;  the  conical 
leaves  have  three  large  segments,  a  i^eculiar  form,  much  less  charac- 
teristic of  a  particular  sj»ceiL-s  than  of  the  Tersian  style  in  general,  for 
we  again  find  tliis  form  in  the  open-work  whites  and  in  the  paintings  of 
the  Green  family. 

The  porcelains  "  trempées  en  couleur  **  must  be  held  in  esteem  also 
from  the  care  taken  to  grind  down  the  rim  of  tlie  biu^e,  in  order  to  leave 
no  triico  of  the  coarse  sand  or  i>ebbles — an  indication  of  careful  tinish 
not  to  be  found  in  the  blue.    This  i)orcélain  is  rare. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

INDIA. 

Section  1. — Manners. 

The  Hindoos  are  incontestably  the  most  ancient  people  on  earth,  and 
we  should  have  occupied  ourselves  with  them  first,  but  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  Chinese  have  carefully  preserved  the  history  of  even 
their  least  institutions,  so  have  the  Brahmins  sought  to  cover  with  an 
impenetrable  veil  their  origin,  religion  and  sciences.  Their  ancient 
hymns,  the  Yedas,  united  in  a  collection  towards  the  fourteenth  century, 
before  our  era,  contain,  among  some  notions  apparently  historic,  fables 
so  singular,  that  no  belief  can  be  attached  to  them. 

The  only  useful  thing  coming  out  of  this  primitive  literature,  is  the 
frequent  mention  of  an  undefined  pottery.  The  laws  of  Manou,  codified 
in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  are  more  explicit  ;  we  see  therein  how 
metal  or  earthem  vessels  polluted  accidentally  should  be  purified,  and 
the  kamandalou,  or  ewer,  used  by  ascetic  devotees  in  their  ablutions,  is 
designated  by  name. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  what,  at  a  time  so  distant  from  ours,  were 
the  transformations  eflfected  in  the  substance,  form,  and  decoration  of 
the  pieces,  and  yet  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  that  stability  of  manners 
has  caused  immobility  of  art,  and  that  no  fundamental  difference 
separates  the  products  of  difierent  epochs  in  this  aged  society. 

The  relations  of  the  travellers  of  the  two  last  centuries,  almost  all 
strangers  to  ceramic  studies,  complicate  rather  than  elucidate  the 
question.  Chardin  writes,  "  No  faience  is  made  in  India  ;  that  which  is 
consumed  there  is  all  brought  there  either  from  Persia,  Japan,  or  China, 
or  from  the  other  kingdoms  between  China  and  Pegu."    Baynal,  on  the 
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other  liand,  speaking  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  Banians  at  Surat, 
says,  **  They  are  built  in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  Beautiful  wainscoting  covered  the  outside  walls,  and  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  ceilings  were  incrusted  with  porcelain."  De 
Pauw,  not  less  affirmative,  declares  that  the  Persians  dispute  with  the 
Chinese  the  invention  of  porcelain.  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn," 
he  says,  "  what  the  Indians  think  on  this  point,  but  I  know  that  they 
make  pretty  good  porcelain,  and  probably  they  make  it  without  dis- 
puting, shrouding  themselves  in  that  impenetrable  obscurity  which 
reigns  in  the  history  of  the  arts  of  Asia,  where  each  one  may  boldly 
arrogate  to  hiniself  any  discovery,  because  monuments  are  wanting  to 
establish  facts  and  dates." 

More  fortunate  than  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  possess 
now  some  pieces  of  various  ages  of  which  the  testimony  is  more  eloquent 
than  contradictory  accounts.  We  will  try  to  make  them  speak.  But 
before  all,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  upon  the  manners  and  customs 
of  India.  The  nation,  from  the  most  ancient  time,  has  been  divided  into 
castes  which  have  no  relation  among  themselves  ;  social  instincts,  the 
relations  of  reciprocal  goodwill  do  not  then  exist,  everything  being 
confined  to  the  observation  of  the  conventionalities  which  intercourse 
with  their  equals  and  respect  to  the  sovereign  impose  upon  public 
men.  Hence  no  gaiety  or  animation  in  public  parties  ;  each  one  is 
preoccupied  in  avoiding  contact  with  a  man  of  inferior  rank.  This 
constant  pre-occupation  to  avoid  pollution,  fixes  every  one  in  his  assigned 
place  and  tends  to  an  egotistic  life.  If  some  rich  nabob  invites  to  his 
table  a  certain  number  of  guests,  the  strictest  precautions  are  taken  to 
set  the  consciences  of  every  one  at  ease.  The  ground,  disembarrassed  of 
its  mats,  is  laid  bare  and  scrupulously  cleaned  ;  before  each  guest,  sand  of 
various  colours  is  usually  disposed  in  graceful  arabesques,  holding  the 
place  of  the  absent  carpets  ;  it  is  upon  this  ephemeral  decoration  that 
are  set  the  numerous  dishes  served  to  each.  We  say  dishes,  be- 
cause we  suppose  it  to  be  at  the  table  of  some  great  personage, 
abundantly  furnished  with  the  comforts  of  b'fe.  In  the  middle  classes, 
and  particularly  among  devotees,  the  scruple  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
that  the  dishes  are  placed  in  newly-gathered  leaves,  which  are  thrown 
away  after  the  repast  It  is  superfluous  to  mention  that,  on  sitting 
down  to  table,  and  on  going  out,  the  ablutions  required  by  etiquette 
and  religion  are  strictly  observed. 

At  visits,  the  ceremonial  is  equally  rigid,  and  is  subject  to  fastidious 
regulations  ;  the  place  occupied  by  each  class  is  fixed  befoi-ehand  more 
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or  less  near  the  entrance  door  ;  a  prince  or  great  person  is  seated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room  upon  a  raised  platform,  and  sometimes  under 
a  dais  of  embroidered  staffs  ;  it  is  what  is  called  the  niasnad  or  gadi, 
and  is  that  which  serves  as  a  throne  to  sovereigns  who  have  not  the 
rank  of  kings. 

Every  visit  terminates  at  the  moment  when  the  master  of  the  house 
offers  to  his  guest  the  betel  and  areca  nut  ;  at  the  same  time  he  pours 
upon  the  handkerchief  of  his  guest  essence  of  rose  or  some  other 
perfume,  and  sprinkles  his  clothes  with  rose-water  by  means  of  a  phial 
of  narrow  opening  ;  this  ceremony  indicates  it  is  time  to  take  leave. 

Notwithstanding  this  stiffness  of  manners,  there  are  some  fêtes  which 
are  common  to  people  of  all  classes  ;  the  principal,  perhaps,  is  the 
Holi,  celebrated  in  honour  of  spring.  The  people  dance  in  the  evening 
round  large  bonfires,  singing  convivial  songs,  and  playing  all  kinds  of 
practical  tricks  upon  their  superiors,  who  never  show  any  irritation 
The  great  amusement  of  the  fête  is  to  squirt  water  upon  each  other,  and 
to  throw  upon  the  face  carmine  powder,  which  is  difficult  to  remove.  The  * 
powder  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  balls  covered  over  with  isinglass,  the 
slightest  touch  suffices  to  make  them  burst  like  the  Italian  confetti  ;  the 
mirth  is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  faces  smeared  and 
of  dresses  spoiled. 

The  diouali  is  again  a  general  iête,  when  all  the  temples  and  houses 
are  illuminated  with  wreaths  of  coloured  glass  lamps,  which  extend 
along  the  roofs,  windows,  cornices,  suspended  to  scaffoldings  of  bamboos 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  Benares,  seen  from  the  Ganges  in  the  evening, 
presents  quite  a  fairy  spectacle.  We  do  not  allude  to  scenic  repre- 
sentations mixed  with  dances  and  singing,  nor  to  the  graceful  and 
monotonous  series  of  attitudes,  accompanied  by  a  recitation  still  more 
monotonous,  which  constitute  the  art  and  power  of  the  bayaderes.  In 
general,  these  things  pass  in  private  meetings,  and  the  passion  of  the 
Hindoos  for  this  kind  of  exhibition  is  so  great  that  they  would  remain 
whole  nights  standing  to  ccntemplate  it  without  feeling  fatigued. 

Section  2. — Pottebies. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  potteries  of  India  and  seek,  so  to  say,  the 
moral  proofs  of  their  existence  and  style.  Every  one  knows,  at  least, 
by  their  representation,  the  gigantic  reck  temples  of  Ellora,  sur- 
mounted by  monolithic  elephants,  loaded  with  mystic  figures,  creations 
of  the  Brahminic  religion.     In  the  midst  of  colossi,  with  animals' 
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heads,  strange  gym bole  of  a  complicated  theogony,  appear  the  rudimentjs 
of  a  rich  and  masterly  ornamentation.  Upon  the  marble  of  the  pilasten*, 
in  the  coffered  recesses  of  the  vaults,  wreaths  of  acanthus,  the  st^^ms 
elegantly  cut  out,  and  ornamental  flowers,  reveal  in  the  Hindo4:>  artiest 
a  purity  of  conception,  an  understanding  of  masses  and  details,  tliat 
on©  would  only  expect  to  find  in  the  finest  works  of  Grreece. 

In  approaching  more  motlera  periods  and  in  observing  other  material» 
one  sees  that  time,  far  from  modifying  the  taste,  has  rendered  itn  ex- 
|>ression  more  delicate.  Precious  gems,  worked  with  marked  superiority, 
set  off  by  the  addition  of  emeralds,  rubi^,  and  sapphire»,  will  rival  wUut 
Western  antiquity  has  left  of  most  esteemed.  Nothing  is  more  dis- 
tingué than  the  cups  of  jade  of  slender  form,  delicate  as  the  coroUa 
of  a  flower,  and  chased  with  leaves  and  flowers  in  scarcely  sensible 
relief,  in  those  fly-flappers,  those  cups  encrusted  with  fillets  of  gold  bent 
in  scrolls,  and  charged  with  flowers  and  fruits  in  glowing  i-ubies.  Could 
one  suppose  a  people  so  enlightened  in  the  art  would  have  neglected 
the  ornamental  resources  offered  by  the  ceramics?  No,  It  only 
wanted  observers  less  superficial  than  the  old  traveUers  to  furnish  the 
proofc  After  having  carefully  explored  Central  India,  of  which  he  gives 
a  curious  picture  in  the  *Toor  du  Monde,'  M.  Louis  Kuusselet  has 
brought  back  types  of  the  ancient  ceramic  art  of  this  mysterious  civili- 
sation* The  valley  of  Sanchi  furnished  him  with  numerous  specimens 
of  funeral  urns,  some  cut  in  steatite,  tJie  others  kneaded  in  grey  or 
red  pottt^r's  clay.  The  steatites,  sometimes  grey,  sometimes  brown, 
affect  studied  forms,  and  are  covered  with  sculptured  gadroons  and 
figures  of  animals,  among  which  we  si)ecially  recognise  the  elephant 
and  the  fox.  These  works,  found  in  the  lopes  of  Sonari  and  iVndhcr. 
go  back  to  the  end  of  the  tliird  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

With  respect  to  the  terra-cottas,  this  iiinei-eal 
urn  (Fig.  4b')  from  the  tope  of  Satdahra,  dates  from 
30U  to  280  B.c.  ;  its  spheroidal  form,  with  turned  over 
rim,  recalls  certain  primitive  Greek  vases,  themselves 
perhaps  copied  from  Asiatic  iiotteries  brought  \>y 
Phcenician  commerce. 

Wo  give  (Fig.  47)  another  type  of  red  pottery  from 
the  tope  of  Ohojepore.  It  is  a  covered  jar,  of  primitive 
make»  and  appears  rather  to  have  been  kneaded  by 
hands  than  turned  on  tlic  wheel  ;  yet  it  shows  a  certain 
refinement  of  ornamentation,  and  the  body  bears  an  inscription  in  ancient 
cliaracters;   its  date  ia  probably  from  200  to  24U  b»c.    Of  the  same 
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date  are  urns,  also  io  rc<l  iK>ttery  (Fig.  49),  discovered  at  Andher,  and 
of  which  the  very  peculiar  forms  have  left  their  trace  on  certain  objecta 
of  vulgar  use  figured  in  SolvyB's  Journey, 
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So  inueh  for  the  ohl  terra-cottos  ;  but  the  discoveries  of  M.  Rousselet 
did  not  end  thei*e;  it  was  reserved  to  him  to  make  us  arqnainted 
witb  the  application  of  enamels  to  monumental  decoration  in  a  series  of 
elaborate  edifices,  palaces,  temples,  and  fortresses,  created  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  dispersed  over  Gwalior,  Canoudji, 
Delhi,  Chittore,  and  Ôujeiu.  These  constructions  have,  amid  reliefs 
of  a  studied  architecture,  friezes,  and  compartments  divided  by  pilastered 
rows  of  arches,  relieved  by  a  coloured  ornamentation  in  bright  and  pure 
tones,  dark  blue,  pale  blue  or  turquoise,  green,  yellow,  orange,  chestout, 
and  violet-brown  of  the  colour  of  bronze.  These  cotisist  of  a  kind 
of  rectangular  brick,  combined  to  form  a  succession  of  square  denticula- 
tions  alternat iog  in  colour,  chequers,  and  rows  of  shark's  teeth  or  saw- 
like  ornaments.  In  tlie  métopes  a  ground  ccjmposed  of  blue  bricks 
brings  out  tlie  outline  of  a  palm  tree  traced  in  a  fine  green  mosaic.  In 
some  of  the  friezes  at  Gwalior  are  web» footed  birds,  elegantly  outlined, 
which  detach  themselves  from  the  ground,  or  foxes  dexterously  executed 
in  mosaic.  In  spite  of  the  injuries  of  tioie  these  remarkalde  works  still 
set  off  the  majestic  ruins  on  which  we  found  them. 

In  a  purely  ceramic  point  of  view  the  bricks  of  India  have  a  peculiar 
interest  ;  they  are  very  nuiooth  on  the  surface,  rectangular,  very  thick, 
bevelled  at  tlic  edges,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a  clay  paste,  but  of 
a  kind  of  stoneware;  the  enamelled  covering,  probably  silico-alkaline, 
is  excessively  thin,  very  adherent,  and  of  a  translucency  which  shows  the 
greyish  brown  tint  of  the  subjacent  rock. 

Thus  are  resolved  the  doubtis  of  Alexandre  Brongniart  on  the  subject 
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of  certain  andont  fragments,  whicli  appeared  to  him  to  be  enamelled 
direct  upon  a  siliciona  rock*  This  practice  would  unite  itself  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Eg^^ptian8,  who  knew  how  to  make  the  coloured  enamels 
in  the  fine  sculptures  adhere  to  their  granite  sarcophagL 

Let  us  jiasâ  to  times  nearer  our  own,  and  to  works  of  pure  pottery, 
that  is  of  pieces  where  the  enamel  is  applied  upon  terra-eotta.  From 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  'Traité  des  arts  céramiques/  England 
prjssessed  soma  walUtile.s  bmught  from  Gonr,  a  town  deserted  in  tJie 
fourteenth  century  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  franges, 
which  watered  it,  having  veiy  suddenly  changed  its  bed,  Brongiuart, 
des<'nbÎGg  tliese  plaques  of  black  or  blue  ground,  ornamented  in 
relief  with  primitive  white  pattern,  would  not  venture  to  decide  on  the 
exact  nature  of  the  enamel,  but  he  established  the  fnct  of  the  mono- 
niental  application  of  pottery.  He  added»  **  I  have  had  other  informa- 
tion of  glîtzed  fragments,  found  in  India,  derived  from  the  'Asiatic 
Journal/  and  communicated  by  31.  Garcin  de  Tassy. 

"  M.  Treader  has  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society  (of  Calcutta)  some 
fragments  of  glazed  pottery  found  upon  a  place  slightly  elevated,  in  the 
neigli  hour  hood  of  Jounpnre,  which  forty  years  back  was  covered  with 
a  thick  forest.  ♦  •  •  *  'Phe  fragments  in  question  are  of  coarse  work- 
manship* but  the  glaze  is  good  and  tlie  colours  brilliant,  considering 
the  time  they  have  been  exjioaed  to  the  air  (probably  two  or  three 
hundred  years)  ;  the  blue  has  great  brilliancy  ;  the  designs  have  no 
elegance,  aiifl  evidently  are  not  either  Chinese  or  imitations  from  them." 

Since  the  publication  of  M.  Brongniart's  book,  science  has  advanced  ; 
fragments,  then  so  rare,  have  multiplied,  and  we  have  just  shown  to 
what  a  point  the  Indians  had  pushed  the  science  of  enamelling.  We 
ought  also  to  mention  here  other  coloured  monuments,  of  which  unft>r- 
nately  wo  know  neither  the  date  nor  the  locality,  but  which  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  style  and  the  nature  of  the  ornaments  recall  the  ancient 
Hindoo  temples.  These  are  sculptures  in  high  or  low  relief,  of  which 
the  grey  earth,  bordering  upon  brown,  is  of  an  inconceivable  harduens 
and  of  excessively  fine  grain;  tlie  details  are  moulded  with  infinite 
Cijre  and  overlaid  with  bright  coloui's,  yellow,  red,  gn^en,  and  black. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  decoration  ?  Is  it  a  simfde  glaze  or  an 
enamel?  Chemical  exjierinients  woultl  be  required  to  demonstrate  it. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  relative  whiteness  of  the 
eartl»,  certain  colours  are  applied  upon  an  engobe  which  increases  their 
brightness.  Tliese  fragments  evidently  iurm  part  of  an  architectural 
decoration  ;  we  see  large  friezes  with  the  bordera  of  different  colours. 


Hn<i  ornamented  in  relief  with  a  crodform  pattern,  recalling  the  rich- 
ness of  the  most  elegant  filigree  jeweL*,  pilasters  with  foliated  scrolls, 
having  i-ed  daisies  with  yellow  centres,  Greek  borders  with  half  rosettes 
and  projecting  bosses,  columns  of  ambenques  with  conventional  flowers, 
trilohed  folia^^e  of  elegant  form,  and  lateral  pal  mettes  united  with 
divergent  stalks  twisted  into  scrolls.  But  wliat  are  still  more  remarkable 
are  the  fantastic  birds  with  scaly  thighs,  enclosing  in  their  powerful 
talons  reptiles  writhing  in  agony  ;  dragons*  heads,  propelling  from  their 
open  jaws  a  wave  of  scrolls  crossing  each  other,  nnrolling  their 
numerous  volutes,  varioa^ly  coloured  ;  and  most  wonderful  of  all  a  kind 
of  monstrous  head,  with  startling  eyes,  hairy  eyebrows,  bearing  npon 
its  frontal  boss  a  pearl  set  in  an  oval,  and  crowned  with  the  Brahminic 
mitre. 

Before  these  bold  and  masterly  productions,  wdiere  the  sciences  of 
form  and  colour  lend  their  powerful  support,  one  remains  confounded,  and 
we  flsk  ourselves  if  the  Hindoos  are  not  the  first  ceramic  artists  in  the 
world.  These  precious  fragments  form  part  of  the  rich  collection  of 
M,  Dngléré.  Unfortunately,  we  repeat,  their  derivation  is  not  known, 
and  according  to  the  jndicious  observations  of  ÎL  Louis  Rousaelet,  their 
fantastic  style,  even  the  extravagance  of  their  monsters,  w^ould  announce 
leas  the  conception  of  India  proper  than  of  Indo-China, 

Posterior  to  these  monumental  works.  India  has  produced  faience 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Persia,  w^all  tiles,  plates,  and  other  usual 
pieces  for  table  service;  the  paste  is  white  and  silicious;  it  has  fur  deco- 
rating basis  afineturquoise-bhie,  applied  in  scrolls,  disposed  in  bouquets, 
or  spread  on  a  ground  w^ith  reserves  of  white  arabesques.  The  simi- 
larity  is  so  complete  between  this  and  Persian  pottery,  that  a  natural 
suggestion  arises  in  the  mind  :  how  a  people,  advanced  at  all  times  in 
the  art  of  enamelling  upon  copper,  applying  vitrifiable  colours  to  the 
decoration  of  monuments,  could  liave  l»een  able  to  escape  the  want  of 
producing  a  decorative  porcelain  richer  than  the  simple  camaieu? 
Then  one  choosers  amung  the  pieces  ascribed  to  Persia,  certain 
plates,  of  which  the  rich  bouquets  resemble  those  upon  plates  in  cloisonné 
enamel  upon  *'  résille  ;'  and  others,  no  less  elegant,  where  the  peacock, 
sometimes  spreading  at  others  sweeping  his  ricli  oeellated  tail,  forms  the 
principal  subject;  tlieti  comparing  tliese  paintings  no  longer  with  Persian 
works,  but  with  the  reliefs  of  repousse  goldsmith's  work,  and  with  the 
paintings  to  the  fmraes  of  Indian  miniatures,  one  involuntiu'ily  forms 
a  group  which,  in  the  gi-eat  whole  of  faïences  of  Oriental  origin^  would 
be  tiie  special  share   nllotted  to  Hindostan*     It  is  audacious,  perhaps 
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premature,  yet  the  conscience  is  awakened  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when^  with  one  accord,  amateurs,  writers  and  collectors,  meeting 
on  one  common  ground,  will  give  at  last  a  solution  to  these  questions 
so  interesting  to  the  history  of  art. 

Besides,  it  is  certain  that  even  at  the  present  time,  India  makes 
faience.  The  centre  of  the  manufacture  appears  to  be  Hyderabad  ;  the 
forms  and  decoration  reveal  ancient  traditions  preserved  in  spite  of 
time.  Elegant  cups  with  raised  covers,  hemispheric  bowls  with  ga- 
droons  in  relief,  are  in  the  ceramic  museimi  at  Sèvres  ;  the  ground  of  the 
pottery  is  of  the  colour  of  tortoise-shell,  green  or  bright  blue,  heightened 
with  patterns  in  black  ;  graceful  scrolls  of  incised  foliage,  their  rolls 
terminated  by  large  radiated  flowers,  decorate  the  principal  friezes; 
beaded  borders,  others  toothed,  whence  rise  palinated  leaves  alternating 
with  delicate  groups  of  ferns  ;  daisies  scattered  between  the  rosettes 
and  beading,  imbricated  surfaces,  other  semées  of  vegetable  patches — 
such  are  its  elements  of  decoration.  Now  one  finds  precisely  these 
elements  in  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  of  Hindostan,  and  parti- 
cularly upon  the  painted  and  gilded  niches  of  the  Buddhist  divinities 
and  upon  the  boxes  and  vases  of  lacquered  work. 

These  numerous  and  choice  modem  potteries  tliat  the  Universal 
Exhibition  has  shown  us  are  the  best  proof  that  can  be  furnished  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  ceramic  art  in  India.  Is  it  then  at  the  moment 
when,  conquered  and  reconquered  by  the  stranger,  who  imposes  upon 
it  his  products,  this  unhappy  country,  without  chiefs,  without  initiative, 
decimated  by  disease,  ruined  by  taxes,  seeks  in  vain  to  reunite  itself  by 
the  tics  of  a  religious  faith,  is  it  then  that  she  would  go  and  renew  old 
or  create  new  industries  with  which  she  has  dispensed  in  the  days  of  her 
power?  Reason  would  not  admit  it,  and  we  must,  on  the  contrary, 
recognise  all  that  there  is  of  vitality  and  persistency  in  a  people  who, 
in  spite  of  these  misfortunes,  still  find  within  themselves  strength  to 
perpetuate  some  of  their  ancient  products,  and  to  oppose  to  the 
detestable  importations  of  the  conqueror  works  always  bearing  the 
impress  of  national  vigour. 

Section  3. — Porcelains. 

We  have  just  thrown  a  rapid  glance  upon  the  ordinary  pottery 
of  India.  We  must  now  seek  to  recognise  those  of  fine  hard  paste, 
that  is  to  say,  porcelain.  But  to  attain  this  end  it  is  indispensable 
to  defend  the  bases  of  art  in  this  singular  country.  The  Indian  paintings 
and  those  of  Persia  have  been  too  often  confounded,  and  nothing  has 


been  hitlverto  earnestly  done  to  trace  out  tlie  limits  between  two  styles 
bordering  on  eacL  other» 

The  tirst  fact  dLMlu<:ed  from  an  atiûûtivû  esjimijiution  of  tlie  two  kinds 
is,  tlmt  the  Indians  are  more  of  miniature  piiinters  tban  the  Persians; 
their  figures  are  executetl  with  scrupuhjus  care,  no  detail  escapes 
their  minute  rendering,  and  yet  the  whole  preserves  the  most  perfect 
harinouy.  As  a  tonsecpionoo  of  tiiis  intelligence  in  art,  even  tlu^  frames 
which  surround 'their  historic  scenes  or  portraits  are  enriched  wiïh  de- 
signs skilfully  softened  in  their  tones  not  to  detract  from  the  principal 
subject.  The  taste  of  the  ornament  is  such  as  we  find  in  the  tissues  of 
iCashmere,  printed  cloths,  and  other  textile  products, 

Raynal  had  remarked  this  tendency,  and  writes  in  his  *l{echerehes 
Philosophiques  *:  **  There  are  painters  at  Surat  who  would  not  yield  in 
rank  U)  the  most  skillul  hoa-pei  of  Nankin,  and  above  all  in  that  which 
they  term  works  in  miniature.  We  know  of  pictures  crowded  with 
from  eighty  to  a  lumdrcd  figures,  in  which  all  the  women  resemble  each 
other,  and  the  men  the  same,  for  there  is  but  one  look  and  one  phy- 
siognomy for  eacli  sex,  [proving  in  the  most  manifest  manner  that  they 
paint  by  rule."  This  ridiculous  observation  is  founded  on  fact,  tind 
is  of  the  lirst  importance  ;  the  phik>ï^ojjhic  abbé  could  not  have  bt-en 
Ignorant  that  all  primitive  arts  proceed  thus  ;  the  species  takes  the  place 
oi  the  individual,  the  type  dominates  varieties,  the  school  constitutes  a 
great  whole  whirli  absorbs  the  pe]*sonal  tendencies  of  each  i>f  its  adcptij, 
and  submits  to  the  level  of  one  majster  the  attempts  at  originality,  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  study  uf  Indian  ceramic.%  we  were  not 
long  in  finding  a  criterion  by  which  to  establisli  the  characteristics  of 
their  tigure  decoration.  There  exists  at  Sevres  a  porcelain  jilaque,  with 
double  face,  probably  the  cover  of  the  betel  box  of  some  rajah  ;  on  each 
side  is  represented  a  prince  sitting  cross-legged  upon  his  masiiad^  and 
holding  in  his  hand  the  jewel,  emblem  of  power;  near  him  is  an  officer, 
who  fans  him  with  a  lly-ilapper  of  peacock's  feathers;  on  the  other  side 
the  prince  is  alone,  appearing  to  contemplate  the  verdant  landscape  and 
misty  sky  seen  through  a  pierced  gallery,  Tltese  paintings,  are  executed 
in  muffle  colours,  with  marvellous  delicacy,  evidently  by  hands  ac- 
customed to  miniature  painting;  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  the 
faces  have  the  most  striking  character  of  nationality*  It  is  the  elegant 
type  of  India,  the  straight  fureheud,  short  nose,  almond-shaped  eyes, 
arched  eyebrows,  and  fine  beard  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  base  of 
the  oval.     Now  we  know  with  what  difficulty  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
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painters  copj  things  oonlrary  to  their  habitiial  practiee,  and  to  wli%l 
a  point  they  dûsfigui e  them  ;  all  profile  is  detested  by  the  Chinese,  and 
men  in  its  ngliness  there  ^m  certain  conventional  signs  ;  the  nose*  for 
instance^  has  the  form  of  the  4  ûi  Arab  numerals.  The  Japanese  artii<t , 
more  pliant  in  handling  the  pencil^  will  make  the  features  less  ngly» 
but  profile  not  being  fumiiiar  to  him,  there  will  be  a  singular  coDStiuini 
and  a  conventional  uniformity  in  his  delineation,  which  will  scaret^ly 
admit  of  distiugnishing  between  the  two  sexes,  and  l&s  stiU  between 
the  different  races. 

In  the  {udnting  uf  ornament,  the  delicacy  and  minnteness  of  detnil 
will  famish  tlie  chanicter.  Finished  as  may  be  the  Japanese  grounib, 
with  their  delicate  mosaics,  they  will  never  rival  the  grounds  in  gold 
or  coloured  scales,  minntely  mingled  together  and  relieved  witb  im|>er«^ 
ceptible  dots;  with  the  Indian,  the  narrow  fillet  becomes  a  vrreath  of 
foliftge  or  an  embroidered  ribbon;  gold,  in  hair  strokes,  bei(;;htens  the 
smallest  flower;  in  a  \^ord,  the  porcelain  has  nothing  to  envy  in  tlws 
most  carefully  finished  body  coloufs. 

If  to  corrobomte  these  remarks  made  in  sight  uf  the  pieci'S  them- 
selrcs,  we  seek  for  further  indications,  we  find  most  valnable  mim  in 
the  miniature  drawings,  which  have  already  furnished  riseful  com* 
pansons.  We  have  seen  in  Persia,  public  piety  bring  together  in  a 
special  chamber  of  the  tomb  of  Schah  Ismael,  the  porcelains  Uised  by 
that  sovereign.  Simitar  rooms  to  this  zerfianeh  (porcelain  room) 
exiiït  in  the  palaces  of  India:  a  miniature  formerly  belonging  to  M, 
Emile  W attier,  s^hows  ns  the  Sidtan  Akbar  giving  audience  in  a  sulle, 
studded  witb  niches,  containing  vases  of  every  form.  Thanks  to  the 
exactness  of  the  Hindoo  pincil,  one  is  able  to  distinguish  in  these 
vessels  the  works  of  the  goldsmith,  the  gems  and  the  pc»ttery,  tliese  last 
aflecting  two  distinct  kinds  of  decorations,  one  blue  upon  white,  the 
other  in  bright  colours  ;  the  style  of  the  pieces,  with  figures,  birds,  or 
arabesque  ornaments,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  works  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  one  cannot  therefore  su pi)Ose  them  to  beimjiorte*! 
works.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  examining  the  miniature  of  Jf. 
Wattier  alone;  another,  representing  the  iete  of  Holi,  shows  ns  the 
gweetmcatg  and  the  wine  in  large  bo\Nls  of  a  hlue  pattiTu.  I^Iagnificent 
pages,  in  which  are  represented  receptions  and  feasts,  enable  us  to  estubli^fa 
the  presence  of  richly  enamelled  porcelains  only  among  the  veasids  of 
gold  and  the  gems.  These  coloured  i>or(*elains  therefore  const ituteii 
the  most  esteemed  kind  ;  the  others  are  the  vessels  in  common  use, 
Ijet  us  now  détermine  the  exact  chamcter  of  these  two  kinds. 
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Bhie^  ùf  India. — ^Thë  paste  îs  generally  better  workal  than  that  of 
Persia  ;  nither  courte,  it  is  apt  to  split,  but  it  in  very  even,  close,  and 
overlaid  with  a  veiy  fine  bltiiâh  glaze,  well  liistred,  and  which  appears 
sometimes  to  have  been  applied  in  two  coats;  the  light  bine  of  tho 
ornaments  seems  scarcely  to  show  itself  through  the  glazc^  under  which 
it  Inis  bubbled  (houinonné}^  which  gives  it  a  special  softness  and  delicacy* 
Of  this  blue  we  find  vases,  bottles  for  aspersion,  tmd  gargoulettes  in  the 
form  of  a  recumbent  elephant.  Other  bines  with  ordinary  glaze  are  of 
mneh  bri<;hter  tint.  They  have  ornamt'utal  borders,  with  notched  scrolls, 
ind  for  principal  subjects  bouquets  composed  of  various  flowers  or  birds, 
terraces  decorated  with  plants,  resembling  the  Chinese  compositions. 
These  last  blues  appear  loss  ancient  than  the  othei-s;  some  ah*eady 
savour  of  European  inH[>iration. 

Fohjchronie  Porcelain. — The  Hindoos  were  skilful  in  enameîlÎDg,  and 
for  them  the  use  of  vitriliable  colours  upon  kaolinic  pottery  must  have 
been  easy.  Yet  as  one  escapes  with  ditlicnlty  from  the  traditions  of 
au  old  and  reputed  workshop,  so  the  Indian  paintei^s  have  sought 
for  an  equivalent  to  the  Green  family  of  the  Chinese;  we  tind  it  in  a 
deep    bell-shaped    bowl    (Fig.  41)),   simply   decorated    in    blue,    red 
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and  green  enamelled.  If  the  whole  bears  a  Chinese  character, 
the  details  are  widely  different.  The  borders  of  rosettes  and  den- 
ticulations  are  of  a  perfect  original  tîiste.  Straight,  slender  stalks 
rise    vertically   from    the    base    at    equal    distances,   bearing   daisies, 
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alterualoly  red  and  blue,  surrouoded  by  leaves  regularly  dispj^ed,  si» 
as  to  form  upm  the  white  gitiuud,  as  it  were,  a  close  uetwork.  There 
results  frooi  this  arrangement  an  effect  resembling  tissues  nither 
tbau  pottery. 

AiK^ther  covered  bowl,  belonging  to  the  Baroness  Salomon  de  Roths- 
child, afTects  an  analogoiii^  disposition  up* m  a  gold  ground.  The  i*n|i 
with  a  foot,  figure:]  here  (Fig.  50),  is  richer  still,  with  the  exception  of  tln^ 
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lower  edge,  where  we  find  the  poroelain  ornamented  with  a  yellow  zone 
of  cnanielled  flowers.  The  surface  of  the  vase  is  filled  with  the 
grounds;  one  light  green,  divided  by  arches  of  gold,  invades  the 
circumference  ;  the  other,  garnet-red,  forms  upon  tlie  first  a  kind  uf 
ro>ettc,  of  which  the  segmente  bear  a  dtcorntion  of  flowers  and  foliage 
resembling  that  of  the  pit^ces  previously  dchîcribed.  All,  from  the 
outline  of  the  grounds  to  the  smallest  point  to  the  least  leaf,  is  edged 
with  a  line  of  brilliant  gold,  imitating  the  workmanship  of  a  cloiisonné 
enamel  ;  the  style  of  the  !x)i"ders  resemble,  at  the  same  time,  this  work, 
and  that  of  gold  incrustations  and  precious  stones. 

It  does  not  require  any  artistic  feeling  to  be  struck  with  tlie 
identity  of  this  piece  with  those  whioli  miniature  painters  place 
before  the  Eiistern  princes,  filled  with  fruits  or  sorbets. 

The  pnrc'lains  imitating  en^mn^ls  nppoéir  to  he  of  old  date,  and  of  a 
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taste  general  în  the  peninsula  of  Intiia,  We  find  llit-m  agam  in  Siain  and 
Cochin  Cbiim.  Another  kind,  which  might  le  tt^rmed  Itido-Musaiilmau, 
allectâ  an  austere  style  ;  in  the  partial  ground  of  a  blackish  blue  under  the 
glaze,  relieved  with  stars  and  crescents  in  gold,  ai'e  reservcni  borders  and 
oval  medallions  filled  with  delicate  inscriptions  in  p:old,  taken  from 
the  Koran.  A  wreath  of  snuill  Mowers  witli  green  foliage,  and  fiUets 
in  green  relief,  red  and  gold,  framing  the  reserves,  alone  reeall  the 
resources  of  the  mineral  pallet.  A  bouquet,  heightened  in  gohl,  at  the 
hottom  of  the  cup,  would  al«o  lea<l  to  suppose  a  habit  of  Japan  inspiration. 
Hence  it  has  been  advanced  that  there  exists  in  China  a  nnmerons 
Beet  devoted  to  Islaraism,  to  whom  should  be  probably  attributed  these 
pieces. 

As  regards  paste  and  fabrication,  the  Massidaian  porcelains  are 
incontestably  Indian,  the  borders  of  little  flowers  which  surround  their 
base  is  of  the  special  style  of  décoration  of  the  Green  family.  Another 
observation  overrules  this:  we  kiiow  what  is  the  power  of  manual  habit 
among  Oriental  nations;  the  Chinese  write  with  a  brash,  raising  or 
leaning  on  it  to  obtain  tlie  flexible  touch  which  gives  to  calligmphy  its 
elegance  and  distinction.  The  Arab,  the  Pei-gian,  and  the  Indian  write 
with  the  reed,  anj  hence  preserve  to  their  characters  tlie  graceful 
lightness,  the  cursive  form,  which  the  brush  can  nev€*r  impart.  It 
would  therefore  be  easy  to  distinguish  Arab  characters  traced  by  a 
Chinese  hand.  A  piece  of  blue  decoration  in  our  possession,  shows  that 
even  in  Obina  these  characters  are  copied  with  diflieulty,  and,  we  may 
Bay,  as  awkwardly  as  if  they  had  been  French.  No  doubt  then  can  be 
permitted  with  respect  to  these  porcelains  ;  which  are,  besides,  closely 
united  with  other  kinds  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  thrown 
collectors  into  the  greatest  coJd'usiun. 

The  natural  stopping  place  on  the  route  to  China  and  Japan,  India, 
has  now  become  the  general  emporium  of  the  merchandise  of  tliese 
countries;  Andjia,  Persia,  the  Sunda  Islands,  Moluccas,  eta,  make 
themselves  tributaries  of  this  central  market,  where  exchange  of  products 
is  made  with  the  greatest  facility,  Inasmuch  as  tbe  demand  and  fiupj>ly 
are  in  continual  contact.  Goa,  Pondicherry,  Madras,  Calcutta,  receive, 
either  dii^ct  from  Chiim^  Japan,  the  Corea,  or  Batavia,  those  immense 
quantities  of  porcelain  destined  to  furnish  part  of  the  return  cargo 
of  the  western  fleets.  It  is  certain  that  the  Hindoo  and  Persian 
ceramic  works  stepped  into  the  commerce  without  awakening  the 
attention  of  the  traders,  and  without  exciting  the  curiosity  of  European 
amateurs*     Thus,  i\s  the  Duti'h,  masters  of  the  Japanese  factories,  sent 
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their  orders  to  Desima,  the  French,  finding  in  India  man u fact ories  in  fuU 
activity,  sent  theirs  to  Pondicherry. 

Now  that  the  Hindoos,  delicate  nrtists,  lovers  of  detail,  aecustoraed 
to  the  wc irking  up  of  their  roiniatiires,  should  haive  sought  to  derive 
their  in^spirations  from  the  Japanese  rather  than  from  the  decorattnl 
Chinese  porcelain,  at  once  explains  itself.  Nor  can  we  be  a$tonishe<l 
to  see  the  orders  sent  from  Europe  to  Pondicherry  confounded,  from 
their  style,  with  the  porcelain  executed  at  Nippon  under  the  care  of 
the  Ihitcli  Company  of  the  Indies.  Wliat,  it  will  be  naturally  asked,  are 
the  characteristics  by  which  to  distinguish  the  works  of  the  two  origins  ? 
These  are  the  characters,  derived  not  only  from  the  porcelain,  but  from 
the  prochicts  of  other  industrial  arts. 

The  Indian  paste  is  of  bluish  or  greyish  cast,  its  enamel  lustred 
and  brilliant  ;  it  is  often  obtained  by  running  into  moulds,  and  appears 
trernUée  on  its  surface  ;  this  mny  be  also  found  in  some  Chinese  and 
Japanese  porcelains.  One  of  the  elements  of  Hindoo  decoration  is  a 
bright  and  deep  enamelled  blue.  Quite  chamcteristic,  it  has  nothing 
annlogons  but  the  blue  of  the  pate  tendre  of  Sèvres;  on  some  pieces  it 
forms  partial  groxmd^,  or  outlines  of  bouquets,  in  the  style  of  ancient 
paintings  ;  we  see  pine-apples,  paonies,  chrysanthemums,  and  small 
flowerp,  the  details  of  which  are  rendered  by  heighten ings  of  gold 
with  marvellous  delicacy.  Tin's  infinite  delicacy,  which  leaves  far 
behtiu!  it  all  the  Oriental  paintings  in  enamel,  is  the  surest  indication 
of  works  of  Hindoo  artiste.  (Treen  or  blue  fillets,  with  points  of  gold, 
form  an  embroidery,  wreaths  from  these  points  supporting  minute 
daisies,  with  red  centres  almost  imperceptible  ti>  the  eye.  Soft  and 
meltiug  green  or  flesh  tints  throw  a  perfect  harmony  over  the  borders  ; 
anibcSLjue  designs,  with  «^[uilhjobures  of  gold,  and  microscopic  lozenges, 
spread  themselves  over  ribbons  interlaced  with  flowen^,  and  com- 
plete the  resemblance  of  the  ceramic  decoration  to  the  richest  stuffs» 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  escuteheons  of  vivid  colours,  with  mantling» 
or  lieraldie  supjwrters,  rival  the  most  beautiful  the  Japanese  have 
jiroduced.  One  of  the  choicest  collections  of  Indian  porcelain  with 
European  designs,  is  tliat  of  AdmimI  Juares,  We  find  there  pieces  of 
pure  and  marvellous  taste,  especially  an  escutcheoned  plate,  covered 
with  rich  arabusqnei^  in  pale  green  and  gold,  of  which  the  Sevres  artists 
miglit  envy  the  compo^^ition. 

If  we  have  insisted  upon  the  description  of  these  almost  modern 
porcelains?,  it  is  tlutt  uncertainty  has  i>articiilarly  attached  itself  to  them, 
and  that  they  have  advanceil  as  exceptiunal  pieces  from  their  resem- 
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blance  to  tliose  ordered  by  tbe  Dutch  Intîia  Company,  to  increase  the 
confusion  Wouglit  about  by  empiricism  in  the  products  of  the  seven* 
teentb  and  eighteentli  centuiies. 

Let  us  disiiHâs  these  commercial  works  to  return  to  the  porcelain 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Hindoos.  The  double-faced  plaque  that  we 
have  cited  in  tbe  beginning  already  gives  reason  to  supjjose  that  it  was 
particularly  from  the  Japanese  that  the  Indian  artists  have  borrowed  tlieir 
processes.  Pieces  of  rare  occurrence,  but  easily  to  be  recognised,  show 
this  inspiration  in  another  light.  There  are  cups  with  feet,  run  in  a 
mould,  and  of  very  characteristic  form  ;  dishes  and  plates  of  good  make, 
adorned  with  enamelled  flowers,  rocks  covered  with  fabulous  birds  or  with 
gallinaceœ.  Upon  a  cup  in  our  collection  the  flowers  nearly  approach, 
by  their  enamel  and  make,  to  those  of  the  fu-tistic  school,  but  the  rocks, 
tinted  with  yellow  and  heightened  with  brown,  differ  from  what  we  see 
in  Ja|»an  ;  a  border  of  gold  filigree.  Mandarin  style,  surrounding  the 
base  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  school  of  which  w^e  have  been  just 
speaking. 

In  plates  the  difference  is  still  more  marked.  Round  the  edge 
are  bouquets,  mixed  with  open  pomegmnatcs,  partly  in  enamel,  in 
relief,  partly  in  thin  colours,  paii:icularly  in  iron-red.  Flowers  of  the 
pomegranate  of  this  last  tint  are  llnished  with  a  care  which  renders 
possible  their  association  with  the  roses  and  lilies,  in  which  shine  the 
golden  red  aud  white  enamel  In  the  centre,  among  the  most  graceful 
plants,  are  a  cock  and  hen  surrounded  with  cbickenn,  of  which  the  iron- 
red  plumage,  with  black  stems,  are  finely  worked  in  strokes  of  gold, 
raising  the  painting  to  the  level  with  the  most  perfect  creations  of 
the  Japanese.  To  those  who,  stmck  with  the  nnanimity  of  travellers  in 
denying  Hindoo  porcelain,  would  write  that  WiIa  pottery  is  imported 
from  Cliina,  we  will  oppose,  as  a  last  argument,  the  curious  book  trans- 
lated by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  upon  *  L'Histoire  et  la  fabrication  de  la 
porcelaine  chinoise.*  It  contains  these  indications:  ''47.  Vases  orna- 
mented with  enamels  in  the  European  style.*'  **  54.  Imitations  of  the 
gilded  vases  (literally,  *  rubbed  with  gold')  of  ludo-China:  Toufj-yang 
nio-kin  hM-ming,  "55,  Silver  vases  (litemlly,  'rubbed  with  silver')  of 
Indo-China  :  Tong-tjang  mo-in  khi-mingy 

This  passage  is  curious  in  more  than  one  respect  ;  it  proves  that, 
notwithstanding  its  anteriority  in  the  ceramic  arts,  the  Celestial  Esnpire 
does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  borrowings  it  has  made  from  its 
neighbours,  and  even  from  barbarian  .strangers.  WJio  then  would  dare  to 
deny  the  exifeteuce  uf  Hindoo  jjorcelains  when  the  Chinese  admit  that 
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they  have  imitated  them  ?  We  hastened  to  seek  the  vases  **  rubbed  with 
guld";  and  the  museum  of  Sevres,  rich  m  ancient  objecta,  has  shown  us 
two  pieces,  a  little  coflee-pot  with  elegant  spout^  and  a  water-cup  of 
sint^ular  ibnn,  representing  the  Indian  kind.  Covered  with  a  browninb 
Nankin  glaze,  powdered  over  with  gold  scantily  laid  on,  these  vaaeg,  of 
which  the  metallic  aspect  is  seen  only  in  certain  lights,  appeared  as 
old  yellow  copper  gilt,  worn  by  use,  and  jaspered  with  blackish  staiuB 
of  a  patina  aocumtiluted  by  time.  The  Chinese  **  rubbed  with  gold,*'  on 
the  contrary,  is  always  to  be  recognised  by  the  form  of  the  vases  and 
the  nienhao,  with  which  some  of  them  were  inscril>ed;  it  is  besides 
laid  upon  an  iron-red  ground,  which  animates  the  clouds  of  gold  with 
a  warm  tone  like  that  of  an  old  gilded  bronze. 

Tho  frotté  d  or  is  not  the  only  exceptionjd  porcelain  of  India  that  we 
have  pointed  out.  There  exists  in  the  fJasnault  collection  a  cassolette 
of  red-brown  ground,  decorated  with  medallions  traced  in  white 
enamel  in  the  national  style*  The  lid  is  surmounted  by  a  golden 
bouquet  that  might  be  taken  for  a  metul  mounting.  The  nature  ^ï 
the  floral  medallions  and  white  arabesques  resemble  a  bowl  with 
Nankin  glaze,  enriched  with  medallions  in  the  same  style,  heightened 
upon  the  wliite  with  some  touches  of  pink.  This  a^ain  is  a  style  of 
decoration  sinjilur  to  what  one  meets  upon  the  Hindoo  productions 
of  Euroijcan  order  ;  the  enamelled  pink  bands  are  relieved  by  a  white 
embroidery  in  relief. 

We  have  said  a  word  in  passing  on  the  porcelain  of  Anam  and 
Siam.  These  countries,  mshrd  th rough  by  a  number  of  travellers, 
are  destitute,  they  say,  of  nil  artistic  industry,  and  have  recourse 
to  Japiiii  und  China  to  provide  them  with  the  slightest  objects  of 
luxury.  The  Universal  Exhibition  came,  bringing  the  most  eloquent 
denial  to  these  assertions.  Already,  long  before  the  first  maritime 
moveniciits,  occasioned  by  our  expedition  to  Cochin  China,  there 
suddenly  arrived  porcelains  of  unknown  aspect,  some  pretty  fine,  the 
others  of  common  fabrication;  the  colours  of  demi-grand  feu  cover 
the  biscuit,  the  white  glaze  is  only  perceptible  under  the  foot  of  the 
bowls  and  the  iDteri(jr  of  the  glazed  pieces.  The  principal  ground  is 
of  a  greenish  black  enamel,  semé  of  lubcd  flo\iers  heightened  with  red 
upon  white.  Biiddhic  figures,  with  the  tiara  and  nimbus,  fill  the 
four  sides  of  the  vase  ;  two  are  represented  in  bust  in  arabesque 
tiiedallions,    the  other  two,  upon  the*  ground,  terminate  in  tails  like 
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those  of  a  mermaid.  The  borders  are  semé  with  scrolls,  flowers,  and 
palmettos,  recalling  the  style  of  the  cup  figured  at  page  164,  and  the 
white  earth  of  the  engobe,  the  isolated  and  projecting  pearls  imitate, 
with  less  delicacy,  the  special  decoration  of  Hindostan.  The  delineation 
of  the  figures  is  conformable,  besides,  to  what  the  Indian  pantheons 
show  us.  These  pieces,  mostly  of  modern  fabrication,  evidently  belong 
to  ancient  tradition  ;  we  want  no  other  proof  than  a  bowl  decorated  in 
blue  under  the  glaze,  and  patiné  by  time,  which  came  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  by  its  appearance  in  a  public  sale  of  Dutch  merchandise. 

If  the  name  of  Siam  had  not  been  pronounced  from  the  beginning 
relative  to  these  vases,  the  precious  pieces  sent  to  the  Champ  de  Mars 
by  M.  de  Gréan  would  have  made  it  known  to  us.  We  saw  there, 
besides  ceramic  pieces  of  great  interest,  enamels  upon  copper,  which 
seem  to  have  served  as  models  to  the  vases  we  have  just  described. 
Let  us  add  to  this  brilliant  pottery  the  Martabani,  which  we  must 
naturally  restore  to  its  country,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  part  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  has  nothing  to  envy  the  other  in  their  products. 

This  will  show  only  by  what  serious  studies,  and  by  what  patient 
researches,  we  must  prelude  the  determination  of  the  natural  character 
of  certain  ceramic  works.  Let  us  not  then  wonder  if  travellers  not 
prepared,  pressed  by  time  and  preoccupation  with  the  special  object  of 
their  distant  journey,  should  fall  into  error  and  confusion  that  the 
most  learned  would  scarcely  avoid  in  seeing  hurriedly  a  profusion  of 
objects  inspired  by  the  same  ideas,  answering  to  analogous  wants,  and 
often  copied  from  each  other. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BOOK  III. 


Section  1. — ^Maghreb. 

We  have  seen  with  what  ardour  the  disciples  of  Mohammed  sought  to 
spread  their  doctrine,  by  extending  their  conquests.  Masters  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Persia,  they  turned  their  looks 
towards  the  north  of  Africa,  Sicily  aud  Spain. 

The  first  army  which  invaded  Cyrenaica,  was  led,  in  644,  by  Amrou- 
ben-el-Aas;  but  not  suflSciently  nimierous  to  retain  possession  of  a 
country  where  resistance  arose  on  every  side,  it  was  compelled  to  retire. 
But  the  impulse  was  given  and  ambition  awakened  ;  four  other  ex- 
peditions followed,  the  first,  in  647,  headed  by  Abdallah;  the  second 
by  Moaouyah-ebn-Kadydjeh  ;  the  third,  in  666,  by  Bacher-ben-Artah  ; 
the  last,  in  670,  by  Oqbah-ben-Nafy,  which  not  only  established  itself 
in  the  country,  but  also  founded  there,  in  675,  the  first  Mussulman 
city,  Quayrouan  or  Keirouan,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cyrene. 
Notwithstanding  the  constant  revolts  of  the  natives,  conquest  extended 
rapidly,  and  geographers  soon  divided  into  districts  the  extensive  shore 
made  subject  to  Islamism.  The  Maghreb-el- Aksa,  or  the  extreme  west, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  Tlemsen  ;  the  Maghreb-el-Ouassath,  or 
Maghreb  of  the  Middle,  comprising  the  country  east  of  Tlemsen  as  far  as 
Bougie  ;  and  lastly,  Afrikia,  or  Africa,  properly  so-called,  of  which  the 
eastern  frontier  touched  Egypt. 

Established  in  these  centres,  the  Arabs  built  mosques,  public  edifices, 
arid  private  houses,  in  which  they  displayed  their  taste  for  brilliant 
decoration.  Unfortunately,  Europeans  have  not  shown  much  zeal  in 
making  known  the  nature  and  style  of  these  oruaments  ;    travellers 


seeking  rather  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  great  events  of  ancient  history, 
and  to  gather  iû.scnptious  commemorative  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
conquests,  of  the  Punic  wslts^  and  the  varied  fortuues  of  Carthage. 

Yet  one  may  still  Ond  in  their  narratives  some  useful  indications. 
One  sees  that  at  Fez,  the  ^^ronnd  of  the  principal  Aral>  houses  was 
paved  with  various  c*oloured  enamelled  tiles.  In  the  diflerent  regions 
of  the  present  Algeria,  the  domes  of  the  mosques  shine  with  the 
brill inucy  of  the  glazed  tiles  ;  the  masque  of  Sidi-Belabbep,  at  Moroeco, 
is  still  overlaid  with  this  brilliant  decoration.  M.  Prax  haa  given  us 
the  following  interesting  description  of  the  Zaouia  and  of  the  great 
mosque  of  Sidi-Shahi,  above  half  a  mile  west  of  Keirouan  : 

**  Tlie  Zaouia  of  Sidi-Shabi  is  a  hirge  lime-washed  building.  Above 
its  walls  of  enclosure  and  other  erections  rise  the  dome  of  the  tomb  and 
the  minaret,  which  have  preserved  the  brown  red  tint  of  its  cut  stones. 
These  stones  have  square  facings,  and  form  courses  at  an  angle 
uf  foHy-five  degrees.  We  entered  the  first  court;  we  found  another 
further  on,  adorned  with  columns  of  marble,  forming  galleries, 
in  which  we  saw  students  in  theology^  talba^  who  were  studying, 
Eeyond  the  second  court  is  a  mosque.  A  stakcase  led  us  to  a  terrace, 
flagged  with  white  marble,  and  with  galleries  and  columns  of  marble. 
Tlie  walls  of  this  terrace  are  overlaid  with  glazed  tiles  of  great  variety 
of  pattern.  We  entered  into  a  cupola-covered  apartment,  of  which  the 
walk  were  overlaid  with  tiles  forming  large  patterns  of  vertical  bands. 
In  the  midst  of  tliis  salle  is  the  tomb  of  Sidi-Shabi,  under  an  apple- 
green  silk  sheet  with  jetl  borders,  surmounted  by  two  standards  of  red 
brocade.  Upon  the  tomb  is  a  closed  book,  richly  bound  ;  at  its  angles 
are  candelabras,  beariug  tapers,  painted  spirally.  Around  it  is  a 
railing  with  green  bars  of  flatteued  iron,  crosi^od  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  rivetted  with  nails,  with  heads  alternately  red  and  yellow. 
The  area  prescribed  by  this  radius  has  tiles  half  black  and  white,  which 
are  arranged  so  as  to  form  zigzag  hands  successively  white  and  black." 

In  reading  this  desrription  one  figures  monuments  as  sumptuous  as 
those  of  Cairo  and  Damascus.  One  sees,  in  fact,  that  the  Arabs  had 
introduced  into  the  Maghreb  the  luxury  of  marble  buildings  and 
ceramic  overlaying. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  mme  traveller,  M.  Prax,  in  enumerating  the 
ditfereut  kinds  of  merchandise  which  converge  towards  Keirouan,  the 
great  commercial  centre  of  Tunisia,  the  city  of  caravan,  particularly 
mentioniâ  the  fine  potteries  of  Beled-Zonarin,  on  the  east  of  Kierouan* 
It  was  a  great  deal  to  pos^ess  such  indications  of  a  country  which  may  be 
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Bàîd  to  be  unknown  ;  but  it  was  more  diflBcult  to  find  types  of  the  Arab 
nianufacture  of  Maghreb,  and  to  compare  them  with  other  Musulman 
prodn^tions  to  bring  out  the  diflference* 

Tliis  mission  has  been  rendered  easy  by  the  courtesy  of  M.  Georges 
Martiiï,  in  laying  open  to  us  his  line  collection.     A  word,  first,  on  this 
unparalleled  series.      M.  Martin  not  only  went  through  the  north  of 
Africa  as  an    intelligent   artist,    gathering   everywhere    the  waifs  of 
Mussulman  gplendour,  which   will  soon  l>e  only  a  tiling  of  the  past, 
aa  present  indolence  lets  all    fall  to   ruin;   he   learnt   that  an  Arab, 
enlighteiied  by  long  contact  with  European  civilisation,  had  carried 
back  into  his  country   a  tasto  for  arcdiseological   research,  and   had 
ernrrounded  himself  with   a  real  museum,  collected  at  great  expense 
and    trouble,    and    composed    not    only    of    the    most    elegant    and 
original   ancient   vases,   but    also    of  a   series  of  coloured  drawings 
representing  pieces  impressible  to  acquire.     Here  then  was  a  complete 
monumental    history  of    the    potteries    of  the   Maghreb;    a    history 
ehicidated  by  manuscript  notes,  w  liieh,  it  appears,  have  been  snljsequcntly 
burned  by  the  indifferent.     At  the  moment  M.  Martin  heard  of  this 
interesting  collection  the  discoverer  was  dead  ;  it  was  his  widow,  who, 
seduced    by    the  offers  of  the   traveller,    finished   by   giving   up  to 
France  (the  c^:»urteous  reception  M.   Martin  gives  to  those  who  visit 
his  cabinet  allows  ug  to  employ  this  term)  the  vases  and  drawings 
collected  with  so  much  care  and  love.     We  remain  stupefied  before  this 
numerous  series  of  unknown  works  ;  here  are  urna  of  an  elegance  almost 
antique,  some  furnished  with  two  or  thi-ee  handles  nniting  the  neck  to 
the  body  (Fig  51)  ;   others  without  appendages,  and  by  this  happy  form 
recalling  the  canopus  of  ancient  Egypt  ;  tlieu  there  are  jars  or  potiches, 
if   this    name   from   the   extreme   East   may   be    ventured    upon    in 
Africa;  some  almost   oviform,    with   short  necks,   ofttai  ttattened  and 
reduced  at   the  base,  or  turbinated.     There  are  also  before  us   vases 
(Fig  52)  with  one  handle,  funnshed  with  a  biberon»  like  the  Italian 
broccUt    or,    better    still,    like    those    pitchers    of    the    south,    which 
are  evidently  derived  from   it.     We   might  also  speak  of  lamps  on 
tall  stems,   intersected  by  successive  planes  attached   to  each  other 
by  handles  supeqjoscd.     All  these  pieces,  covered  with  a  pinkish  grey 
enamel,  of  rose  colour,  are  heightened  by  a  polychrome  decoration  in 
zones,  generally  consisting  of  bands  of  scrolls,  flowers,  denticulations, 
roeettes,  etc.,  where  citron,  yellow,  manganese  brown,  green,  and  blue, 
form  the  most  charming  harmony. 

But  the  series  of  ceramic  works  where  we  find  the  greatest-  variety 
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of  form  and  dislîiictîon,  is  that  eonsistÎDg  of  dishes  and  cups  ;  not  only 
have  the  Arabic  artists  exhausted  the  hemispheric  combinations  more 
or  less  [troloiiged  in  cylinder,  but  the  bursary  form,  often  with  flattened 
Bides;  all  these  upon  a  broad  foot,  soi iietimeâ  flutetl,  or  applied  to  a 
tiively  gadrooned  Bteni.  The  exterior  oriiamentation  of  tliese  pieces  is 
like  that  of  tlie  vases  described  above  ;  in  the  interior  vast  rosettef»,  arches 
enclosing  palms  ami  bouquets,  ingenious  linear  (*imceptions,  forming 
gigautJc  stars,  with  segments  richly  varitd,  and  ehecquered  in  stiir-shaped 
or  polygonal  compartments  ;  they  have  even  approached  natural  repre- 
sentations with  a  fancy,  a  liberty  of  conception,  bordering  often  on  licence  ; 
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at  tlie  bottom  uf  a  cup,  a  black  mass  describes  the  outline  ol  a  tiger, 
with  outatretclied  claws,  of  aajM^et  rendered  aa  terri  lie  as  possible  by 
reserving  in  the  black,  two  eyes,  widely  opened,  scarcely  tlivided  by  two 
vertical  pupils.  Upon  a  largish  dish  a  carnivorous  animal,  a  lion,  no 
doubt,  attacks  and  tears  another  mam  miterons  animal,  an  antelo()e 
perhaps,  if  one  may  judge  IVoui  its  size;  others  would  w*y  a  Iiare,  dt/ter- 
mined  by  the  length  of  its  ears. 

These  figures  doubtlessly  are  barbarous,  yet  they  are  not  wanting  in 
savage  energy  or  boldness;  they  are  besides  ralual de  in  anotiier  point 
of  view,  since,  unknowTi  perha[)s  to  their  author.-i,  who  follow  aucieiit 
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tratlitioDs,  they  perpetuate  the  type  of  the  conflict  between  tlie  two 
principles  of  Good  and  Evil,  inangnrated  under  Zoroaster  by  the  fight 
betweea  the  lion  and  the  balU  traD^sformed  after  the  Hegira  into  vl 
simple  liunting  scene.  Need  we  mention  also  a  man  on  horseback»  and 
eoine  other  representations  of  the  human  figure  ?  Notwithstandinfj 
their  relative  poverty,  they  are  deserving  of  notice;  for  they  ally  tbem- 
eelves  on  one  part  with  the  Persian  pieces  with  like  figures,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  Gey-cliany  of  Asia  Minor* 

In  fact,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Afriean  pottery  should  form  two 
sections  ;  the  first,  comprising  the  common  and  barbamus  pottery  of  tli© 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  that  is,  of  tlie  Kabyles  and  all  those  wan- 
dering shepherds,  remained,  notwithstanding  the  lapsi^  of  fentaries  and 
social  moJilioùtions»  what  they  were  at  tlie  Bible  period  ;  the  greater  part 
of  that  pottery  is  not  glazed,  and  consists  of  water  vessels,  ordinary 
recipients,  and  lamps  of  rather  singular  forms.  The  second  contains, 
not  only  the  numerous  series  of  enamelled  pieces,  elegant  vastus  of 
various  uses,  cups,  and  plates  of  every  dimension,  but  also  itmumerable 
wall  tiles,  which  may  be  still  met  with  in  siiu  in  the  ruins  of  some 
monuments,  or  that  ('olleetors  may  have  saved  from  destruction  by 
gathering  them  from  among  the  rubbish, 

M,  Martin's  collection  is  invaluable  as  regards  this  kind  of  faience; 
one  may  follow  in  it,  as  it  were,  step  by  step  the  mareli  of  id(»as 
and  tacts.  The  Arabs,  too  little  mastei^s  of  the  country  to  set  up  an  in- 
tlnstry  and  establish  manufactories,  imported  from  their  other  possessions 
the  wall  tiles  with  which  tliey  wished  to  brighten  their  religious  edifices, 
in  order  to  strike  the  imagination  of  tlie  people  they  had  conquered. 
Here  then  are  the  Persian  tiles  with  blue  grounds,  and  reliefs  some- 
limes  gitt,  With  inscriptions  projecting  in  white,  in  meanders  and 
bouquets  of  flowers  ;  some  have  been  collected  by  M.  Martin  himself 
from  the  mosque  of  Constantine  ;  here  then  are  works  brutight  from 
Asia  Jlinor,  heightened  by  these  ingenious  ambesques,  brightly  coloured 
and  bordered  with  projecting  iillets.  Later,  afiViirs  settled  doun,  tho 
country  conquered,  the  Arabs  felt  themselves  at  home,  and  their 
industries  and  commerce  take  that  incredible  development  of  which 
Mussulmiin  geographers  are  so  proud.  Then  workshops  rise,  workmen 
are  trained,  and  architecture  tind'^,  under  their  hands,  the  necessary 
elements  of  ornamentation.  Yet — and  here  is  one  of  those  facts  more 
easy  to  establish  than  to  explain — sensible  diflerences  characterise  the 
Arab  fabrication  from  the  Maghreb;  the  earth  is  less  purified  than  in  the 
anterior  products  which  have  served  as  models  ;   the  colours  are  less 
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lively  and  less  marked.  The  tiles,  imitated  from  the  Persian,  have  a 
smooth  gUze,  perhaps  silico-alkaline,  it  appears  so  thin  and  fluid; 
hill  it  covei's  over  a  pale  washed  bliio,  detachiîi|^  without  vigour  the 
ins4:riptioD8  reserved  in  white  ;  the  araheâques  ehow  themselves  less  at  a 
distance.  Tu  the  reproduction  of  tlie  style  of  Asia  Minor,  the  enamels 
form  good  relief  in  the  bliiek  colls  tracing  the  drawing;  but  these 
enamels,  p'ainilous  and  iiaste-Iike,  have  no  longer  that  clear  tint  which 
recalls  in  their  other  enamels  thit  rloisonne  enamel  upon  copper, 

A  style  quite  specitJ  to  the  north  tif  Africa  are  the  plaques,  far 
larger  than  ordinary  tiles,  of  white  ground ^  with  floral  scrolls  and 
symmetric    combinations,   one   would   fancy,    of    Italian    conception  ; 

Fig.  53. 
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the  flowers  are  not  imitated  from  nature,  and  the  whole  resembles 
the  branches  of  certain  tissues  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  ignorant  whence  these  plaques  came,  and  the  nature 
of  tlie  monuments  they  decorated.  Yet  the  beauty  of  their  excessively 
fluid  ghize,  the  purity  of  their  tints,  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
they  have  lieen  made  in  the  same  centre  as  those  remarkable  cups 
(Figs.  53  and  54),  quite  difierent  in  fabrjC4ition  from  the  vases  figured 
above. 

Nor  should  we  Ije  surprised  if  some  weak  attempt  at  European  imita- 
tion had  slipped  into  the  art  of  the  llaglu'eb.  The  Arabs  carried  tlieir 
arms  to  Sicily  and  Spain  ;  but  beyond  these  motives,  they  had  a  natural 
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intimaey  with  Europe  by  their  commerce*  From  the  fifte-euth  century, 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Jean  de  liéthencourt,  Morocco  opeûed 
relations  with  Fratiee.  A  govermuent  agent  and  a  consulate  were 
estaiblished  there,  in  1577,  by  an  act  which  dt-clared  that  this  consulate 
should  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  constituted  **4it 
Alexandria,  Tripoli  of  Syria,  Tri jmli  of  Barbary,  Gelby,  Tunis»  Bona,  and 
Algiers/*  How  is  it  then  that  our  navigators  have  gathered  nothing 
IVom  I  he  nuinufacturing  centres  of  these  several  countri<3s?  In  the 
present  day  we  are  reduced  to  conjectures*  The  fine  jiotteries  of  Beled- 
Zouarin,  nientioued  by  M.  Prax,  are  they  enamelled  or  glared  ?  IJo  their 
furms  reserahle  the  vases  described  above  ?  M.  Blartiii,  in  his  efforts  to 
throw  light  upon  Arabian  fabrication,  has  only  been  able  to  gather  t\\\^ 
tradition  :  that  the  tinest  ancient  faiences  were  made  at  Sfaqs,  U|xm  the 
eastern  coast  of  Aûûca,  in  Tunisia*     Probably  this  establishment  did  nut 

Fig.  M. 
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fomisii  alone  the  pottery  and  wall  tiles  which  were  used  from  Tripoli  to 
Morocco  ;  many  others  have  contributed  to  produce  the  i-equirements  for 
local  consumption  and  exportiition,  for  it  is  easy  now  to  establish  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  common  pottery  of  the  soutli  of  France  par- 
ticipates, by  its  form  and  decoration,  with  the  Arabian.  The  first 
landmarks  are  set  out,  let  us  wait  till  further  investigations  enable  us  ta 
complete  this  part  of  ceramic  history,  of  Avhich  we  sketch  the  principal 
features. 

Section  2*— Hispano-Moresque* 

We  have  seen  the  first  ceramic  works  of  the  Araljs  manifest  themselves 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  spread  uith  the  coufjuest  of  Ishiniisnt  over  the  north 
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I,  we  mufit  now  follow  the  different  bimiclies  of  the  art  in  its 
importation  into  Europe,  and  especially  into  the  Iberlaa  peninsulai 
where  it  has  left  ineffaceable  tmces.  We  know  what  were  the  destinies 
of  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  great  I^Iahometan  inundation  ;  conquered  in 
756»  by  Abderamus,  an  Omniiade  prince  ^vlio  escaped  from  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Abbaasides,  Abd-del-Khama  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Cordova.  In  1038  the  dynasty  of  the  OniTniades  ended 
in  the  person  of  Mntamed-al-Allah,  and  anarchy  prevailed  during  the 
prince's  government  of  the  kingdom»  The  Almoravides  and  Ahnohades, 
originally  from  Morocco,  took  advantage  of  these  divisions  to  establish 
themselves  at  Granada,  and  found  there  a  new  empire  which  the  efforts 
of  the  Christians  succeeded  in  overturning  in  1492.  Tlie  apparition  of 
the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  Spain  was,  for  the  arts,  like  a  dazzling  flash  of 
lightning  ;  monuments  arose  on  all  sidea,  and  viewing  it  at  the  distance 
of  centuries,  the  struggle  between  the  Abbassides  and  the  Saracens  seems 
to  have  been  leas  a  violent  shock  brought  on  by  ambition,  than  an 
ardent  tournament  between  two  races  envious  to  surpass  each  other  in 
excellence-  The  Moors  had  found  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  a  splendid 
monument,  its  ornaments  appeared  to  be  sculptured  in  lapis-Iazuli  and 
gold,  its  architecture  enriched  with  ceramic  overlayings  of  the  most  bril- 
liant colours,  and  they  desired  in  tlieir  turn  to  show  their  power  and  their 
genius.  Mohamed-ben-Alhamar,  first  king  of  Granada,  caused  to  be 
built  in  1273,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  Alharabra,  that 
marvelloas  fairy  palace,  of  which  all  the  world  knows  the  lace-like 
arcldtecture,  the  aerial  porticoes,  and  the  **  azulejos,*'  with  wonderful 
anibesques,  adorned  with  the  motto  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns,  *'  There 
is  no  conqueror  but  God/' 

There  are  therefore  in  Spain  works  of  Oriental  origin  of  two  styles  ; 
in  architecture»  these  are  easily  distinguished,  but  not  so  in  ceramics. 
The  Arabian  aznlejos,  though  excessively  ram,  are  still  to  be  met  with  ; 
but  the  earliest  vases  fabricated  in  Spain  must  bear  so  close  an 
analogy  with  those  imported  from  the  Maghreb,  tliat  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  define  their  characteristics, 

Tlio  llispan^)- Moresque  lottery,  much  better  known,  because  its 
fabrication  continued  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Mussulman 
power,  is  specially  eharacterised  by  the  elegance  of  its  form  and  the 
charms  of  the  metallic  lustred  tints  with  which  it  is  overlaid,  and  which 
have  acquired  for  it  the  name  of  "gilded  works."  Transported 
into  every  country  of  the  globe,  for  the  conimen*e  of  the  Moors  was 
flourishing,    these    histred    wnres   contrilmtod,  with    tlie  works  of  the 
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Pereians,  in  furnishing  models  for  the  dawning  industries  of  Italy. 
Tliese  potteries  may  even  be  subdivided  into  defined  groups  by  their 
style  and  make  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  determine,  after  some 
study,  difterent  centres  whence  they  were  issued,  which  we  propose 
doing,  making  use  of  the  remarkable  work  of  Baron  Charles  Davillier. 

MALAGA. 

This  city,  situated  upon  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 
medina,  is,  in  all  probabih'ty,  the  most  ancient  and  most  important 
centre  of  Moorish  fabrication  ;  its  vicinity  to  Granada,  its  regular  rela- 
tions with  India,  would  make  one  naturally  think  so,  did  not  a  document 
referring  so  far  back  as  about  1350  furnish  the  written  proofl  In  the 
*  Travels  of  Ibn-Batoutah,  of  Tangier,'  we  read,  "  They  make  at  Malaga/' 
says  the  Maghrébin,  "  the  beautiful  golden  pottery  which  they  export  to 
the  most  distant  countries."  If  one  seeks  among  the  Moresque  works 
those  whose  creation  goes  back  to  the  date  of  the  *  Travels  of  Ibn- 
liatoutah,'  and  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  town  he  alone  mentions 
for  its  ceramic  industry,  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  the  admirable 
vases  of  the  Âlhambra,  cited  as  masterpieces  from  the  moment  of  their 
discovery. 

"  In  his  *  Paseos  por  Granada,'  Dr.  Echeveiria  makes  this  curious 
statement  relative  to  these  vases  and  their  invention. 

STRANGER. 

"  Let  us  talk  of  these  vases  which  you  were  telling  me  contained  a 
treasure  :  where  are  they  now  ?" 

GRANADIAN. 

"  At  the  Adarves,  in  a  lovely  little  garden,  which  was  put  in  order 
and  decorated  (in  the  sixteenth  century)  by  the  Marquis  de  Mondejar, 
witli  the  gold  coming  from  this  treasure;  perhaps  he  had  the  intention 
of  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  this  discovery,  by  placing  in  the 
garden  these  vasa^,  which  are  very  remarkable  pieces.  Let  us  go  to 
the  garden,  and  you  will  see  them.  We  will  enter  by  this  gate  and  go 
out  by  the  other." 

STRANGER. 

"  What  a  wonderful  garden  !  what  a  lovely  view  !  But  let  us  see  the 
vases.  What  a  misfortune  !  how  they  are  damaged  !  And  what  is  still 
more  to  be  regretted  is  that,  neglected  as  they  are,  they  will  every  day 
become  worse." 
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GUANADIAN. 

"  They  will  end  by  beiug  entirely  destroyed.  Already,  there  only 
rcmaîn  the  two  you  see,  and  these  three  or  four  pieces  of  the  third. 
Each  person,  going  out  from  here,  wishes  to  carry  away  a  little  re- 
membrance, and  thus  the  poor  vases  are  gradually  destroyed." 

STRANGER. 

"  But  upon  these  two,  among  the  most  beautiful  arabesques  with 
which  their  magnificent  enamel  is  adorned,  I  perceive  inscriptions  ,  .  ." 

GRANADIAN. 

"  True,  but  you  see  in  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  these  vases 
are,  their  enamel  being  worn  or  carried  away,  it  is  hardly  now  possible 
to  read  them;  upon  the  first  one  can  scarcely  read  the  name  of 
God  twice  repeated  ;  neither  of  the  two  bear  any  other  inscription  quite 
legible.  It  is  «ertain,  as  you  are  witness,  if  any  one  flatters  himself  he 
has  a  copy  of  these  inscriptions,  it  is  that  it  must  have  been  taken  off 
sixty  to  eighty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  they  were  less  effaced  and 
more  legible." 

Dr.  Echeverria  evidently  exaggerates  the  state  of  degradation  of  the 
vases  ;  the  enamel  has  been  removed  in  several  places  ;  one  handle  is 
broken,  but  Baron  Davillier  succeeded  in  taking  an  exact  tracing  on 
the  one  remaining,  and  if  the  inscriptions  have  not  been  able  to  be 
deciphered,  it  is  because  they  are  blended  with  the  ornaments  in  which 
they  are  interlaced. 

The  fears  manifested  by  the  author  of  the  *  Walks  in  Granada'  are 
realised.  Of  the  vases  of  the  Alhambra,  one  only  remains  ;  every  one 
knows  its  form  and  richness  of  decoration,  thanks  to  the  photograph 
which  has  been  made,  and  to  the  drawings  taken  by  Baron  C.  Davillier, 
so  that  M.  Deck  has  been  enabled  to  give,  in  faïence,  an  approximate 
representation  of  it  in  its  real  dimensions,  4  feet  3  inches  high  by  7  feet 
in  circumference.  The  turbinated  body,  surmounted  by  a  wide  neck  of 
most  happy  proportion,  is  embellished  by  the  flat  handles  which  accom- 
pany it  like  two  outspread  wings.  The  subjects  of  the  ornamentation  are 
drawn  from  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Mussulman  people,  so  ingenious 
in  finding  unlooked-for  geometric  combinations,  and  in  mingling 
mseanders  of  foliage  and  arabesques  with  the  elegant  characters  of  their 
capricious  calligraphy.     One  principal  medallion  encloses  two  animals, 
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which  travellers  generally  describe  as  aritclopes,  but  in  which,  after  the 
figures  of  the  vase,  we  incline  rather  to  recognise  the  alpaca,  with  its 
high,  stiff  nec-1%,  and  head  unprovided  with  horns. 

The  decorative  colours  are  few  in  number,  golden  yellow, 
iridised,  and  a  pure  blue,  encircled  or  heightened  with  rather  a  pale 
gold  tint,  which  harmonises  as  well  with  the  azure  of  the  designs  as 
with  the  yellowish  and  almost  pink  white  of  the  enamel  ground. 

The  second  vase,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Echeverria,  no  longjr  exists,  nor 
is  it  known  what  has  become  of  it.  It  is  only  known  by  the  engraving 
given  in  1785,  by  P.  Lozano,  in  his  *  Antigiiedades  Arabes,'  and 
which  has  been  copied  by  several  authors.  Baron  Davillier  thus 
describes  it:  "  The  vase  which  has  disappeared  considerably  resembled, 
in  form,  the  one  still  remaining,  it  was  of  the  same  style  and  period,  only 
the  handles,  instead  of  inscriptions,  are  ornamented  with  arabesques  and 
foliage  in  which  birds  are  sporting;  instead  of  the  two  antelopes  facing 
each  other,  the  middle  or  body  contains  three  circles  with  a  shield 
l)earing  the  device  of  the  kings  of  Granada,  'There  is  no  conqueror 
but  God,'  a  device  so  often  repeated  in  the  Alhambra,  particularly  upon 
the  azulejos.  I  may  also  remark  that  upon  this  vase,  the  great  circular 
inscription  was  replaced  by  varied  interfacings  of  very  elegant  design." 

If  we  seek  among  the  pieces  gathered  together  in  museums  and 
private  collections,  potteries  answering  to  the  description  of  the  vases 
found  in  the  Alhambra,  we  find  a  sufficiently  large  number,  and  one 
may  hence  logically  infer  that,  like  these,  they  have  issued  from  the 
workshop  of  Malaga.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Baron  Davillier  :  "  I  do  not 
hesitate,"  he  says,  "  to  attribute  to  this  fabric,  three  large  deep  basins 
in  the  musée  de  Cluny;  these  basins  or  aljofainas^  as  they  still  call 
them  in  Spain,  from  their  Arab  name,  are  covered  with  designs  in 
metallic  lustre,  and  with  blue  enamels,  of  which  the  analogy  with  those 
of  the  Alhambra  vase  is  quite  striking." 

The  pieces  of  Malaga  give  scope  by  comparison  to  curious  ob- 
pervations,  some  of  pure  Moresque  style  may  be  contemporary  with  the 
Alhambra  vases,  and  go  back  to  about  1350  ;  such  is  a  magnificent  uni, 
of  similar  form  and  importance  to  those  described  above,  belonging  to 
M.  Fortuny  ;  then  the  style  gradually  changes.  The  decoration,  less 
understood,  has  no  longer  the  same  elegance. 

To  legible  inscriptions  suc<îeed  deformed  charactei-s  of  which  the 
potter  does  not  understand  the  meaning,  and  which  he  employs  as 
simple  ornamental  decoration,  copying  them  unskilfully  from  the  old 
works;  the   arabesques  weaken  in  the  hands   of  artists  incapable  of 
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seizing  their  taste  and  delicacy  ;  lastly,  tlie  escutcheons  of  Christian 
princes  occupy  the  principal  places  in  the  piece,  and  show  as  complete  a 
transformation  in  the  political  state  of  the  country  as  in  its  ceramic 
industry. 

In  bringing  together  a  large  number  of  specimens,  one  can  follow 
the  progress  of  this  degeneracy  and  fix  approximately  the  dates  corre- 
sponding with  the  prosperity  of  the  Moors,  their  reverses,  and  definitive 
abasement. 

Yet  do  not  let  us  exaggerate,  but  seek  to  explain  the  succession  of 
facts.  In  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  if  religious  opinions 
carried  Christian  nations  to  reaction  against  the  invasions  of  Islamism, 
it  was  rather  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet  they  pursued  than  the  men  who 
followed  it.  1'he  advance  of  the  arts  and  sciences  amoug  the  Arabs 
and  Moors  imposed  respect  even  among  their  enemies,  and,  by  a  mutual 
tolerance,  Christian  hands  often  came  to  assist  in  the  works  of  Saracenic 
palaces  ;  Arabs  and  Mussulmans  devoted  themselves  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  Christian  dwellings.  And  more,  at  the  moment  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Almohades  from  Spain,  it  is  said  that  Italy  opened  her  gates  to 
colonies  of  Mussulman  artists  whose  belief  she  tolerated,  and  whose 
talents  she  liberally  rewarded. 

ïiiis  fusion  long  manifested  itself  not  only  at  Malaga,  but  through- 
out Spain,  and  when,  in  1492,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  took  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  the  Mussulmans  remained  subject  to  the  conqueror,  and 
did  not  leave  the  blessed  land,  the  paradise  of  their  ancestors.  Later, 
they  became  the  object  of  increasing  persecutions  excited  by  fanaticism  ; 
first,  in  1506,  Cardinal  Ximenes  worked  ostensibly  at  their  conversion, 
and  succeeded  in  baptizing  three  thousand  in  one  day.  Nor  was  this 
enough  ;  the  vocation  of  these  "  Cristianos  nuevos,"  as  they  called  them, 
gave  rise  to  scruples  ;  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  not  given  up  all 
the  traditions  of  the  post,  and  in  order  to  efface  thé  remembrance  of 
them,  a  royal  pragmatic,  in  1616,  prohibited  the  Moors  to  speak,  read,  or 
write  Arabic  either  in  their  houses,  or  out  of  doors  publicly,  or  secretly  ; 
prohibition  was  made  against  wearing  vestments  recalling  those  of  the 
Moors;  the  women  could  not  veil  themselves  to  go  out;  the  baths 
were  suppressed  or  demolished;  it  was  forbidden  to  keep  books  in 
the  Arab  language,  to  sing  leylas  or  zambras  (airs  for  dancing)  to  the 
sound  of  instruments,  and  to  dance  or  work  "  after  the  Moorish  fashion." 

Nor  did  these  prescriptions  satisfy  the  fanatic  zeal  of  Philip  II.,  he 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  rest  of  the  race  from  the  soil  of  Spain  ; 
six  hundred  thousand  souls  left  their  hearths,  and  a  certain  number 
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courageously  defended  themselves  in  the  mountains  round  Valencia; 
but  the  blow  was  struck,  a  blow  as  fatal  to  Spanish  industry  as  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Moors  of  Africa. 

While  following  Baron  Davillier  in  his  picture  of  the  political 
faults  committed  by  the  sovereign  of  Christian  Spain,  we  have  gone 
before  time,  and  lost  sight  of  the  precious  pottery  of  Malaga.  In  1517, 
notwithstanding  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  vase-making  was 
in  full  activity.  Lucio  Marineo,  chronicler  of  their  Majesties  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  expressly  says  that  at  Malaga  "they  also  make  very 
beautiful  faience." 

Baron  Davillier  has  not  found  in  any  Spanish  author  mention  of  a 
later  date,  hence  he  concludes  the  manufacturers  of  Malaga  declined 
in  proportion  as  those  of  Valencia  rose  in  importance.  The  examina- 
tion of  specimens  confirms  this  assertion.  A  large  dish  belonging  to  the 
Baroness  Salomon  de  Rothschild,  covered  with  magnificent  arabesques 
and  false  inscriptions,  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  already  bears  underneath,  a  spread  eagle,  an  evident  imitation  of 
the  reverse  adopted  by  the  manufactory  of  Valencia.  The  favour 
enjoyed  by  this  last  manufactory  is  also  explained  by  the  metallic; 
resplendency  of  its  lustre;  its  refulgent  brightness  would  have  had 
more  effect  upon  an  uncultivated  people  than  the  sombre  designs  of 
the  faïence  of  Malaga,  where  the  blue  partly  absorbs  the  effect  of  the 
copper  heightenings,  often  very  subdued  in  the  mass.  The  charac- 
teristic; of  the  degeneracy  of  Hispano-Moresque  pottery,  is  precisely 
the  increase  in  intensity  of  the  tints  passing  from  golden  yellow 
associated  witli  blue  to  the  copper  red,  becoming  more  and  more  bright. 


KINGDOM   OF  VALENCIA. 

It  is  there  we  must  seek  the  true  centre  of  the  ceramic  fabrication 
in  Spain,  for  tradition  carries  it  back  to  the  Roman  domination. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  speak  here  of  the  red  jasper  pottery  of 
Saguntum  (Murviedro)  vaunted  by  Pliny  ;  we  do  not  know  if,  from  the 
eighth  century,  the  Arabs  took  advantage  of  the  beds  of  clay  at  Paterna, 
Manises,  Quartœ,  Carcre,  Villalonga,  Alaquaz,  etc.  But  when,  in  1239, 
James  I.  of  Aragon,  "el  Conquistador,"  had  taken  possession  of 
Valencia,  the  ceramic  industry  of  the  Moors  was  sufficiently  advanced 
for  him  to  guarimtee  by  a  special  chartt^r  the  Saracen  potters  of 
Xativa   (San   Felipe)  ;   this  charter   sets   forth,    "  that  every   master 
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potter  malciiig  vases,  table  ware,  tile?,  'rajolas'  (wall  tiles),  shall 
pay  annually  one  besant  for  each  kiln,  in  consideration  of  which  he  may 
freely  exercise  without  any  servitude."  This  document  therefore  would 
place  the  fabrics  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  the  first  rank  of 
antiquity,  if  one  could  surely  establish  the  character  of  their  primitive 
products,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  Malaga  and  the  other  Hispano- 
Moresque  centres.  The  book  published  in  1517  by  Marineo  Siculo 
affords  the  earliest  notice  in  this  passage  :  "  Although  in  a  great  many 
]>laces  of  Spain  they  make  excellent  faïences,  the  most  esteemed  are 
those  of  Valencia,  which  are  so  well  worked  and  so  well  gilded."  Now  the 
faïences  so  well  gilded  do  not  go  back  to  a  very  remote  period  ;  the 
vases  where  the  lustre  of  a  mother-of-pearl  yellow  blends  with  some 
blue  designs,  and  which  thus  recall  the  Granadine  taste,  have  ceitainly 
preceded  those  ornamented  with  brown  or  reddish  gold.  Among  the 
oldest  pieces  mixed  with  blue  is  cited  a  dish  in  the  British  Museum, 
where,  upon  lustred  scrolls,  figures  a  kind  of  antelope  ;  roimd  the  edge, 
in  golden  lettei-s,  is  the  motto,  "Senta  Catalina,  guarda  nos."  There 
exists  at  Valencia  an  ancient  church  and  a  square  under  the  patronage  of 
St.  Catherine,  but  if  one  may  infer  from  it  that  the  above-mentioned  dish 
is  Valencian,  we  must  necessarily  ackno\>  ledge  that,  notwithstanding  its 
Arab  taste,  this  work  is  of  the  Christian  epoch.  An  important  vase,  with 
two  handles  in  the  form  of  wings,  belonging  to  the  colle(!tion  of  Baron 
Alphonse  de  Eothschild,  shows  St.  Catherine  herself,  holding  the  palm 
and  leaning  upon  the  wheel  set  with  razor  blades  ;  the  rest  of  the  decora- 
tion consists  in  large  scrolls  of  the  first  or  pure  Moresque  Sf'hool.  We 
find  again  these  same  scrolls  surrounding  medallions  of  palmettes 
reserved,  upon  a  flower  vase  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  form  of  a  fortress», 
flanked  with  little  towers,  upon  each  of  which  is,  in  half-relief,  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin.  All  these  pieces  then  are  posterior  to  the  Christian  conquest, 
as  well  as  the  fine  dishes  of  Cluny,  which  bear  the  arms  of  Leon  (a  lion) 
and  Aragon  (an  eagle).  Baron  Davillier  remarks  there  is  a  distinction 
to  establish  on  the  subject  of  this  last  symbol  ;  the  eagle  which  constantly 
accompanies  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  become  his  emblem.  Now  St. 
John  is  particularly  venerated  in  Valencia  ;  they  like  to  inscribe  upon 
their  monuments  the  first  words  of  his  Gospel,  "  In  principio  erat  verbum, 
et  verbum  erat  apud  Deum  ;"  many  vases  bear  this  inscription  more 
or  less  complete,  and  some  have,  upon  either  the  front  or  back,  a 
large  eagle  which,  not  being  enclosed  in  an  escutcheon,  has  no 
heraldic  character  :  it  is  under  this  form  that  the  eagle  of  St.  John 
still  figures  in  religious  processions,  holding  in  its  beak  a  banderole 
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inscribed  with  the  above  legend.  Hence  B.iron  Da vi Hier  infers  that 
the  pieces  on  which  are  the  eagle  or  tlie  holy  legend  are  of  Valencian 
origin. 

We  admit  thl*^  theoiy»  but  with  some  reservation  ;  the  communica- 
tions between  the  various  centres  of  Iberian  fabrication  were  sufficiently 
easy  for  the  one  to  borrow  from  the  otlier  ;  we  have  seen  the  legend, 
"  In  prîncîpio  "  etc.,  more  or  less  incorre<-'tly  rendered  upon  vases  incon* 
tegtubly  of  Majorca,  and  we  have  already  cited  the  great  eagle  of  St. 
John  ou  the  reverse  of  a  magnificent  Mahiga  dif^h.  In  our  eyes,  the 
words  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John^  always  inscribed  upon  pieces  destitute 
uf  blue  and  with  tolerably  bright  lustre,  would  belong  to  the  second 

epoch  of  Valencian  fabrication  ;  the 
masterpiece  of  this  kind  is  repre- 
sented, at  Baron  Gustave  de  Roths- 
child s,  by  two  elegant  vases  with 
four  handles,  between  which  rise 
ornamented  liosses.  The  one  figured 
here  (Fig.  55),  has  a  floriated  zone  in 
open  work  ;  in  the  other,  the  zone  is 
solid,  and  inscribed  with  the  legend  : 
"In  principio  Ave  Itaria  gracia  plena 
dominus  tecum  et  benedicta  tu;*' 
below  we  read:  "In  principio  er 
verbu  er  voto  da  gracia  nostra  lecem 
centre  qvea  ibanoa  manece;"  a  mix- 
tu  re  of  Latin  aud  national  Spanish 
diiiicult  to  translate;  lower,  upon  the 
body  between  inclined  gadroojis  in 
gold  or  in  flowers,  are  these  two  other 
legends:  "In  man  us  tuas  domine 
comendo  spiritum  meum  roder  in  te 
domine  esperavit  non  cum  orve."  The  first  inscri|>tion  sliows  sufficiently 
that  these  vases  had  been  made  as  "  ex-votos  '*  to  adorn  a  church  ;  hence 
one  understands  their  perfection.  As  in  all  the  pieces  of  the  same  date 
and  origin,  one  sees  a  kind  of  net  work  with  golden  dots,  borders  or 
groimds  of  gidd  seuié^  with  wheels  of  six  s^jke^  bauds,  on  which  a  kind 
of  fir  cone  alternates  with  the  flowers  of  thistles  or  centaureas  imited 
by  an  ornameut:il  festoon.  Wliat  is  the  epoch  of  the  production 
of  these  golden  vtiscs  ?  Bjiron  Davillier  refers  fliem  to  the  iifti?cnth 
century,  and   deidares   thai,   in  the  seventeenth,   ornamentation    had 
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completely  lost  its  Moresque  character;  this  was  manifestly  a  decline 
which    was  to    increase    with    prodigious    rapidity    to    the    present 

epoch. 

But  before  leaving  Moresque  art  more  or  less  puro,  lot  ns  Rtop  a 
moment  to  see  if  Valencia  had  the  monopoly  of  the  golden  vases.  The 
choroj^raphy  of  Lliirreyros»  edited  in  1540,  cites  the  faience  of  Barcelona 
as  superior  to  that  of  Valencia.  Now,  among  the  works  lost  in  the 
great  nnkiiown  of  the  HispanoMoresque  faiences,  we  fitid  channing 
pieces  often  hearing  the  arms  of  Anigon-Sicih%  and  of  wliicli  the 
ground  is  divided  into  inclined  bands  one  upon  the  other,  and  subdivided 
in  t^olumns  with  crf:»ss  hatches  and  triiobed  oruaments.  Would  not  ono 
think  thîit  those  are  the  faiences  of  Btucelona?  One  has  besides  a 
means  of  comparing  them  with  the  ancient  fabrication  ;  the  Real 
Audiencia  (palace  of  the  deputation)  has  a  garden  planted  in  the 
Arabian  style  ;  in  which  are  tubs  of  ftuence  containing  sweet-scented 
trees,  almost  centt^narian.  These  boxes  date  from  the  foundation  of  the 
palace  in  1430,  and  were  respected  %vhen  the  edifice  was  restored  in 
1598,  They  give,  therefore,  the  type  of  the  ancient  faïence  of 
Catalonia,  vaunted  by  Barreyros,  and  which  Ilieronimus  Paulus,  of 
Barcelona,  mentions  in  1491  to  his  friend  Paidna  Pompilin?,  of  Home, 
as  long  esteemed  and  sought  after  oven  at  Rome. 

In  15G4,  Martin  de  Vicyana  mentions  the  town  of  Biar,  which  had 
fourteen  workshops,  and  that  of  Trayguera,  which  possessed  twenty- 
tliree»  Escolano  Si\ys  that,  in  all  times,  faiences  were  fabricated  with 
great  elegance  at  Patenia,  Ijecause  tlie  Christian  population  are  there 
mixed  with  the  Moriscoes.  What  an  admission  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Arab  race  over  the  first  inhabitants  !  These  evidences  show  besides 
how  much  discretion  one  ought  to  carry  in  the  determination  of 
ancient  vases;  we  must  often  confine  ourselves  to  the  admiration  of 
tlieir  elegant  forms,  their  ingenious  decoration  and  harmonious  beauty, 
without  aiBrmiiig  their  origin»  Thus,  in  the  musée  de  Cluny,  is  a 
superior  piece  with  ovoid  bo^^y  upon  a  stem,  wide  neck,  and  wing- 
shaped  handles  ;  upon  the  Ixxly,  a  !?hiold  |>er  pale  of  bine  and  gold,  bears  a 
lion  eoUBtcrchanged,  the  rest  of  the  decoration  consisting  in  zones  of 
foliage,  disposed  in  jiairs  alternately  blue  and  gold,  between  which  run 
little  scrolls  of  gold*  Is  it  a  Valencian  piece  differing  from  the 
customaiy  decoration  ?  or  would  it  not  rather  be  the  type  of  a  particular 
fabrication,  as  one  might  suppose,  from  findiog  in  the  same  museum 
two  **  albarelli  "  or  drug  pots  with  the  same  decoration,  but  more 
common  and  of  a  later  period  ? 
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Another  approximate  decoration,  also  in  blue  and  Rold,  consists  in 
scrolls  inter-crossed,  bearing  rosettes  of  flowers  opposed  to  trilobed  leaves, 
perhaps  of  parsley  ;  one  would  almost  hesitate  whether  to  attribute  this 
piece  to  Spain  or  Italy. 

Let  us  return  to  the  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  to 
mention  tliat  of  Manises.  "  Its  faïences,"  says  Escolano,  "  are  so  beautiful 
and  so  elegant  that,  in  exchange  for  the  faïences  which  Italy  sends  us 
from  Pisa,  we  send  into  that  country  slaps  laden  with  that  of  Manises." 
Fra  Diago  declares  that  this  pottery  **  is  so  well  gilded,  and  painted 
with  so  much  art,  that  it  has  attracted  the  whole  world  to  such  a 
point,  that  the  pope,  cardinals,  and  princes  send  their  orders  here, 
admiring  that  with  simple  earth  such  things  can  be  made."  This  refers 
to  pieces  of  a  lower  epoch,  of  which  we  will  speak  and  which  we  will 
figure  elsewhere. 

MAJORCA. 

Baron  Davillier  had  placed  this  locality  in  the  second  rank  as  regards 
antiquity,  and  after  that  of  Malaga,  because  the  first  written  traces  we 
have  found  of  it  are  contained  in  a  treatise  on  commerce  and  navigation 
by  the  Italian  Giovanni  di  Bernardi  da  Uzzano,  published  in  1442  ; 
this  author,  when  speaking  of  the  wares  made  in  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
cites  "faïence  which  had  then  a  great  sale  in  Italy."  But  ceramic 
traditions  in  the  Balearic  islands  ought  to  go  back  to  a  much  earlier 
epoch,  since  the  conquest  of  Majorca  by  the  Christians  took  place  in 
1230  under  James  I.  (the  conqueror)  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  James  II.  caused  Arabic  to  be  taught  to  the  monks, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the  Mahomedans,  at  a 
time  the  kings  of  Granada  were  still  possessors  of  their  thrones.  Here, 
as  in  Valencia,  primitive  examples  are  absolutely  wanting,  and  the  oldest 
pieces  in  collections  are  certainly  posterior  to  the  Christian  conquest. 
Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Moresque  style  long  preserved  its 
purity  in  Majorca.  Besides  the  necessities  of  commerce,  which  demanded 
a  kind  of  sameness  in  the  accepted  style  of  decoration,  there  was 
another  reason  :  Minorca,  second  of  the  Balearic  islands,  had  herself  a 
manufactory,  and  she  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors  until  1285  ;  a 
forced  rivalry  would  keep  these  two  centres  at  an  equal  level  of  merit. 

If  we  seek  among  the  Hispano-Moresque  works  those  which  may  be 
attributed  to  Majorca,  examples  crowd  upon  us,  eloquent  by  their  pecu- 
liar decoration,  and  by  certain  emblems.  The  principal  type  appears 
forcibly  in  the  musé  3  de  Cluny,  in  a  dish  with  the  arms  of  the  town 
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of  Ynca.  There,  in  the  interior  of  tlie  island,  and  at  some  leagues  from 
the  capital,  was  the  centre  of  fabrication.  This  dish,  brightly  gilded,  bears 
on  its  rim  Gothic  characters,  deformed  and  illegible,  evidently  copied 
from  the  customary  inscriptions  of  Valencia,  **  In  principio  erat  verbum  ;" 
only  here,  the  artist,  copying  at  hazard,  has  repeated  the  word  EVBAM 
for  "verbum."  We  find  the  same  inscription  deformed  and  backwards, 
upon  a  charming  hanap  in  the  Louvre;  the  ornamental  subjects  are 
principally  palmettes  of  light  details  resembling  ferns,  scrolls  terminated 
by  a  radiated  flower,  and  other  flowers  similar  to  those  of  Valencia, 
or  rather  with  stamens  arranged  in  a  pyramid.  The  Cluny  dish,  the 
Louvre  hanap,  and  many  other  pieces  in  collections  are  not  anterior  to 
the  fifteenth  century;  a  plaque,  ornamented  with  the  "sacred  coun- 
tenance'* quite  of  primitive  design,  is  older  and  less  bright  in  lustre; 
but  we  know  no  piece  purely  Moresque,  which  one  can  believe  to  be 
anterior  to  the  conquest. 

The  manufacture  at  Majorca  must  have  been  considerable  ;  its  com- 
mercial relations  were  very  extensive,  since,  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
nine  hundred  ships,  some  of  four  hundred  tonnage,  sailed  from  its  ports. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  name  of  Majorca,  the  most 
widely  known  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  should  be  considered 
by  many  writers  as  the  origin  of  the  name  applied  to  Italian  enamelled 
wares.  J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  praises  the  vases  which  were  made  in  his  time  in  the  Balearic 
islands,  and  compares  them  to  the  porcelain  of  China,  of  which  he 
considered  it  to  be  an  imitation,  so  that  he  says,  "  It  is  difiScult  to 
distinguish  the  false  from  the  true;  the  imitations  of  the  Balearic 
isles  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  form  or  brilliancy,  they  even  surpass 
them  in  elegance,  and  they  say  that  some  are  brought  so  perfect  €ts  to  be 
preferred  to  the  most  beautiful  pewter  plate.  We  call  these  *  majolica,' 
changing  one  letter  in  the  name  of  the  Balearic  island  where,  they 
assure  one,  are  made  the  most  beautiful."  The  Dictionary  della 
Crusca  is  still  more  explicit  ;  defining  the  word  "  majolica,"  it  says 
that  pottery  is  so  named  from  the  island  of  Majorca  where  they  began 
to  make  it. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  Balearic  faïences  were  the  most  numerous, 
if  not  the  most  ancient,  and  that  Majorca  was  not  the  sole  centre  of 
fabrication;  in  1787  Vargas  thus  expresses  himself:  "It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Iviça  should  have  ceased  to  fabricate  its  famous 
vases  of  faïence,  made  not  only  for  exportation,  but  also  for  local 
consumption." 
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We  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  tbe  vases  and  dîshea  we  find  di»- 
tributed  in  mnseuiiiB  and  among  collectors,  yet  Moorish  industry  ha5 
left  OS  some  other  evidences  of  it8  activity  and  intelligence  ;  we  have 
sometimes  met  witli  kinds  of  cylindrical  pits  or  alharelli  almost  entirely 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  Arab  and  Cnfic  characters,  and  azulejos  or 
*'  rajoks  **  of  the  most  ancient  fabrication.  Baron  Davillier  has  one 
which  would  appear  to  go  back  to  the  tbirteenlh  century,  and  which 
cornea  from  the  Casii  de  los  leones  at  Ttdedo*  But  the  very  rarity 
opposes  itself  to  these  monuments  bemg  snltmitted  to  the  analysis  of  the 
critic — to  what  compare  them  ?  on  what  hase  any  theory  as  to  their 
probable  origin  ?  These  rare  specimens  must  therefore  be  left  in  the 
gi-eat  unknown,  reserved  to  future  researches.  The  fame  of  the  giklod 
wares  haa  certainly  caused  to  be  neglected  a  host  of  works  not  less 
interesting,  where  one  will  find  some  day  tlie  source  of  the  fabrications 
proper  to  Spain.  Marineo  Siculo  declares  that  at  Murviedro  and  Toletlo 
they  make  and  work  many  solid  earthenwares,  some  white,  others 
green,  and  of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  those  ennmelled  in  white, 
lie  adds,  *'  At  Talavera  they  make  and  work  an  excellent  white  and 
green  enamel,  which  is  very  delicately  and  craftily  wrought,  and  they 
make  also  many  table  services  of  difierent  kinds/'  He  also  mentions 
with  praise  the  table  wares  of  Jaën,  and  especially  those  of  Teruel  in 
Aragon. 

But  there  is  one  product  which  is  nowhere  mentioned;  certain 
azuk'jos  or  wall  tiles,  of  Arab  origin^  and  of  which  the  manner  of  making 
seems  to  orighiate  in  Asia  Minor*  Upon  a  lUiid  white  enamel  ground,  we 
find,  in  light  relief,  rosettes,  scrolls,  arabesque  ornaments  filled  in  with 
chamois,  gi*een,  and  blue  enamels,  which  are,  as  it  woi"e,  confined  in  the 
projecting  cells  of  the  outline.  This  stylo  appears  to  go  back  in  Spain  to 
an  ancient  epoch,  and  to  have  been  continued  a  long  time,  as  is  proved 
by  the  remarkable  plaques  which  decorated  the  Alcaxar  of  Toledo,  the 
residence  of  Charles  V.  The  richest  cM>nceptions  of  the  Benais^ance 
animate  these  azulejos;  pahne  terminating  in  the  heads  of  hiiipjcampi, 
the  genii,  the  **  candellieri  "  of  Italy  are  there  framed  in  elegant  pilasters 
supported  by  a  scroll  frieze. 


Section  3.— Amkrica. 

If  there  is  a  series  of  ceramic  monuments  interesting  to  study,  it 
is  the  assemblage  of  the  ancient  \vorks  of  that  world  called  New,  because 
it  hat]  long  escaped  the  ambitious  researches  of  European  navigators. 
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When,  aftLT  the  discovery  of  Columbus  and  Vespucius»  the  SpriEiiirda 
rushed  up>n  the  virgin  continent,  the  fever  of  gold  80  blinded  their 
©yes  as  not  to  leave  thciii  the  common  curiosity  which  Xl^ùAb  travellers 
to  explore  a  newly  found  countiy,  in  the  double  view  of  gcoo^rapby  and 
hist*iry;  they  extirpated  tlie  aborigines  to  force  them  to  divulge  their 
treasures,  and,  without  even  seeking  to  learn  their  origin,  or  to  study  their 
nvihzatioD,  they  left  to  nature  the  task  of  concealing  so  many  horrors 
and  such  devastation  under  the  luxuriant  veil  of  tropical  végétait  ion* 

Adventurers  in  our  days  have  by  chance  found  unforeseen  testimony 
of  the  extinct  civilization  of  the  old  nations  of  America.  In  1750,  two 
Spaniards  saw  the  monuments  of  Guatemala»  and  spoke  of  tbem,  without 
awakening  public  attention.  It  was  only  in  1805»  and  more  recently  in 
\B2^^  that  earnest  explorers  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
mined  pahices  ofMitla  and  Pah^nque.  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  in  his  travels 
to  Peni,  made  known  a  whole  series  of  works  attesting  the  high  artistic 
intelligence  of  the  Incas  ;  then  M.  de  Zeltner  brought  back  curious 
gpeciraens  gathered  in  the  tombs  of  the  "qnacas"  of  Chiri^pii,  in  the 
state  of  Panama. 

It  is  not  witliin  our  province  to  enter  into  the  «lomain  of  architecture, 
and  to  compare  the  general  fnrm  and  certain  dc^tails  of  the  American 
and  Egyptian  monuments»  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
out  the  close  connection  which  exists  between  certain  vases  of  Memphis, 
Greece,  and  Etruria,  with  the  majority  of  the  American  pntteries;  tlie 
material,  general  form^  a! id  ornamentation,  either  painted  or  in  relief, 
would  often  leave  a  donbt  in  the  mind  as  to  the  origin  of  tlje  pieces. 
Of  a  paste  sometimes  red,  very  fine,  hard  and  lustrous;  sometimes  black 
or  greyish,  less  fine,  and  rendered  shining  by  rubbing,  tîie  American 
earth  is  often  ornamented  witli  reliefs  and  engravings,  and  even 
upon  the  red  earth,  with  drai^ings  traced  in  a  black,  bearing  some 
analogy  to  ordinarj^  ink  ;  some  pieces  are  overlaid  with  a  yellowUh  or 
greenish-brown  glaze  of  metallic  In^re. 

Piut  here  it  is  not  the  faln^ication  which  strikes  most  ;  it  is  the 
simple,  pure,  and  often  grandiose  style  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the  vases. 
One  pauses  wonderstrnck  boforo  certain  natural  imitations  where  pene- 
trates a  rare  intelligence  of  art,  and  one  particularly  admires  those 
figurative  lagenfje  or  bottles  in  which  the  American  people  have  loft  us 
such  remarkable  images  of  themselves.  It  is  difficult  now  to  go  back  to 
the  certain  origin  of  the  majority  of  pieces  to  be  found  in  collections,  yet, 
by  analogy  of  types  and  materials,  one  can  distribute  pretty  regularly 
the  American  teiTa  cot  tas  among  three  distinct  peoples.    The  most 
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ancient,  perhaps,  fixed  in  Central  America,  and  particularly  at  Gopan, 
in  Guatemala,  goes  back  to  great  antiquity  ;  its  works  found  in  vaulted 
sepulchres  are  principally  plateaux  and  urns  in  red  paste,  placed  on  the 
ground  or  in  niches,  some  of  the  pieces  containing  human  bones  em- 
bedded in  lime.  The  crypts  or  tumuli  of  the  caverns  of  Mitla  and 
Palenque  contain,  besides  the  red  potteries,  very  hard  grey  earths, 
semé  with  sparkling  laminae,  and  sometimes  covered  over  with  a  silico- 
alkaline  glaze.  Together  with  the  urns  and  vases,  some  of  which 
imitated  the  form  of  a  Tatou  enveloped  in  its  carapace  of  geometrical 
scales,  were  found  a  quantity  of  whistles,  flutes,  and  bells,  and  divinities 
more  or  less  shapeless,  which  one  can  hardly  assign  to  the  same  origin 
as  the  vases. 

The  "  cuevas  "  or  caves  of  Gueguetenanco  have  yielded  cups,  urns, 
and  recipients  for  water,  as  remarkable  for  their  workmanship  as  for  their 
richly  graved  ornamentation. 

But,  beyond  the  works  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Copan,  and  ot 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  Peru  has  furnished  pieces  so  exceptional  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  stop  to  describe  them.  The  Quichuas  or  Incas  of 
Bolivia  have  built  imposing  temples,  and  left  fragments  of  statues  of  an 
inconceivable  truthfulness  of  style,  yet,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  one  sees, 
in  the  same  centres,  the  stone  either  yield  itself  under  the  chisel  of  the 
artist  and  render  all  the  refinements  of  a  human  type  primordial  and 
grandiose,  or  follow  combinations  of  geometric  lines  huddled  together 
to  represent  with  a  ridiculous  coarseness  the  horrible  forms  of  the  most 
monstrous  i'etishes.  Are  these  things  contemporary  ?  Do  they  come 
from  the  same  people  ?  do  they  answor  to  the  same  ideas  ?  Delicate 
questions,  perhaps,  now  insoluble.  In  fact,  in  the  tombs  of  the  Aymaras 
of  Bolivia  and  of  the  Quichuas  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny 
has  found  pell-mell  terra  cottas  of  the  most  opposite  kinds,  some 
imprinted  with  all  the  poetry  of  art,  others  deformed  and  hideous.  Is 
this  fact  analogous  with  what  we  have  already  shown  among  ancient 
peoples  ?  Kudimentary,  barbaric  art,  is  it  a  canon  inipostd  by  religious 
law  ?  The  image  ridiculously  deformed,  is  it  to  recall  the  primitive 
idols  so  long  respected  ?  As  in  Egypt,  at  certain  epochs,  the  statuary 
and  the  potter  only  found  their  libeity  in  presence  of  civil  configura- 
tions, creat'ons  not  official,  but  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  imagina- 
tion or  of  individual  talent.  We  should  not  be  far  from  admitting  it, 
after  having  compared  the  enormous  ma.^s  of  identical  fetishes  m  ith  the 
small  number  of  works  of  real  beauty,  and  which  are  almost  always 
water  vessels  and  utensils  for  vulgar  use.     But  let  us  leave  these  per- 
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plexiii»^  qiiestioDB»  whith  later  researches  will  perhaps  eiiligliten,  and 
pasâ  tu  the  examination  of  these  mo^t  curioas  produ^^ts* 

Here  is  cortaiiJy  a  niMijtterpiece  of  American  arts  (Fig.  oVy).  This 
vase,  composed  of  a  tine  liead,  uÛers  at  once  a  rt^sd  aud  griindiose  type, 
and  one  feels  that  he  who  has  model letl  tins  finely  outlined  nose,  these 
ealm  eyes,  this  vi^^orons  mouth,  had  btifore  him  one  of  those  primitive 
aud  {M>\verful  organisations  whleh  con- 
stitute the  stock  of  the  old  families  of  the 
huraau  race.  Struck  with  this  idea,  we 
wished  to  submit  to  the  much  regretteti 
Charles  Lenoruiant,  this  remarkable  image 
of  the  ancient  Quiehutis  ;  the  savant  was 
astonished  like  ourselves  at  the  beauty  of  the 
type,  and  the  perfection  of  the  work  ;  theu, 
with  that  sagacity  wliieh  was  hh  attribute, 
he  made  us  remark  that  a  lurge  number  of 
the  prisoners  attached  to  the  victorious  car 
of  the  Pharaohs  upon  the  Egyptian  bas- 
reliefsj  had  the  characters  of  an  identical 
nice,  bringing  together  this  etlmie  ijiic 
with  that  of  the  ancient  stock  of  the  sove- 
nlgns  of  Japan  ;  ho  made  us  see  the  close 
analogy,  and  soon,  lauuehed  in  the  highest  speculations  of  science,  he 
went  back  to  the  dispersion  of  races,  to  the  probable  communications 
between  the  old  and  new  worlds  by  that  mysterious  Atlantic,  of  which 
the  historic  epoch  appears  to  have  pierced  through  tradition;  lie  thus 
threw  for  a  moment  the  lights  of  his  high  science  and  pensuasive 
eloquence  upon  all  these  consttmtly  agitated,  and  never  resolved 
questions,  that  genius  and  erudition  will  tigain  raise  in  vain,  becau^se  the 
material  elenjents  are  w^anting  to  throw  light  upon  them.  And  all  this 
on  the  subject  of  a  vessel  of  clay  that  the  slightest  ^^hoek  niiglit 
destroy?  True,  but  this  fragile  work  is  th^re,  laying  down,  under  the 
immutable  tranquillity  of  the  man  it  represents,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  in  the  history  of  the  wurld.  For  us,  in  this  work,  we 
have  only  to  see  two  things;  an  ethnic  type  announcing  the  cultivated 
inttdligeuce  of  a  people  advuDced  in  civ-ilization,  a  work  sufticiently 
perfect  to  strengthen  the  fli'st  proposition,  and  to  show  how  large  a  place 
the  arts  have  occupied  in  these  societies  not  known  for  centuries,  and 
scitrcely  glimpsed  at  now. 

If,  indeed,  we  have  spoken  hi^t  of  this  vase,  on  account  of  the 
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importance  of  the  portrait  which  it  preserres  to  ns  of  the  Qnichnas,  it 
reraaios  to  us  to  mention  many  others  which  8how,  among  the  ancient 
people  of  America,  a  marvelloua  aptitude  for  the  reprothiction  of 
natural  objects,  and  a  native  disposition  for  linear  compositions  of  the 
style  of  those  invt  nted  by  the  Egyptians  anti  the  Greeks.  Thu?,  a 
kind  of  maiander,  of  which  the  principal  scrolls  are  united  by  a 
symmetric  ornament,  lozenges,  dentals,  frets,  chequered  divisions 
forming  \\\Km  the  vases  zonal  compartments,  sometimes  in  relief^  some- 
times indented  and  traced  in  colours. 

As  to  forms,  certain  ones  are  of  so  perfect  an  identity  with  the 
Egyptian  data,  that  one  is  astonished  to  have  to  attribute  them  to  the 
New  World*  A  cup  with  handles,  terminating  in  a  duck's  head,  appears 
to  issue  from  the  Memphian  tombs;  a  lagssna,  with  handle,  has  upon 
its  side  semé  with  a  ground  of  dots  in  relief,  the  figure  of  a  long- 
legged  bird  one  would  readily  take  for  the  sacred  ibis  of  the  Nile  ;  a 
footless  amphora,  with  two  low  handles  and  wide  neck,  recalls  the 
elegance  and  ornamented  richness  of  the  finest  painted  jiottery  of  the 
Grœeo-Egyptian  period. 

So  murb  for  resemblance  ;  yet  it  must  not  bo  thought  that  Peruvian 
art  has  nothing  of  its  own.  In  a  burning  country,  where  the  thirst  for 
cooling  beverages  is  only  tempered  by  the  fear  of  noxious  animals 
introducing  themselves  into  the  drinks,  it  was  naturnl  that  the  potter 
should  seek  such  combinations  of  foims  as  to  secure  the  drinkers  from 
danger.  Nothing  then  is  more  fi*equent,  in  American  pottery,  than 
eomjiosite  vases,  with  syphons»  or  various  divisions,  where  the  liqiiid 
has  to  run  through  several  cavities,  traverse  various  channels,  and  be  as  it 
were  straineil  before  arriving  at  its  destination.   Lentifular  flasks,  vases, 

yoked  or  twin-joined,  those  with 
quadruple  and  quintuple  recep- 
tacles, surmounted  by  an  arched 
tube  with  an  upper  spout  are 
forms  well  characterised.  8ome 
cubic  vases  support  singular  ani- 
mals or  jmrrntâ  placed  in  commu- 
nication with  the  arelied  syjihon 
%^  ^^^t^smZL^^^ —  already  mentioned,     Tliis  dispo- 

sition,  besides,   atîapts  itself   to 
WITH  «yi'Hox  iiANOLi:.  F^ces  With  figures,  and  nothing 

is  more  common  than  ducks,  fish  (Fig,  57),  goats,  or  the  most  monstrous 
animals  dis[>osed  in  syphoid  vessels. 


Kîg.  57. 
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These  works  in  earth  have  they  only  had  for  end  the  satisfying  the 
usual  requirements  of  life  ?  has  not  the  artist  been  sometimes  able  to 
animate  the  clay  under  his  fingers  and  follow  the  inspirations  of  genius  ? 
We  are  tempted  to  believe  in  examining  certain  specimens,  and  spe- 
cially a  vase  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  accessories  abound,  that  the 
potter  sought  rather  a  graceful  figuration  than  a  useful  arrangement. 
One  of  those  vigorous  articulated  stems,  so  plentiful  in  a  tropical  climate, 
bends  itself  to  put  forth  on  one  side  a  fruit  widely  opened  ;  this  forms 
the  recipient  ;  the  superior  articulation  shows  the  same  fruit  in  its  de- 
velopment, then  a  bud  ready  to  burst,  surmounts  the  whole  group. 
The  exactness  of  the  details,  and  the  trutlifulness  of  the  whole,  give 
to  this  composition  the  interest  of  a  close  study  after  nature. 

We  have  said  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  American  nations 
to  seek  the  exact  representation  of  the  human  type  is  the  index  of 
high  intelligence,  and  if  religious  figurations  remain  below  others,  the 
canon,  the  religious  respect  for  the  first  essays  of  art  in  its  infancy,  is  its 
cause.  The  Incas  and  ancient  Mexicans  have,  in  fact,  exhausted  the  ideas 
of  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  West  ;  like  them,  they  have  made  the  vase 
pass  through  all  the  eccentricities  of  form,  here  submitting  it  to  natural 
representations,  there,  by  a  singular  caprice,  figuring  an  animal  bound 
and  prepared  for  sacrifice,  a  foot  enclosed  in  its  shoe,  a  man  embracing 
a  wine  skin  ;  and  let  us  confess,  in  this  last  composition,  common  to  the 
Americans  and  Etruscans,  the  first  are  not  further  removed  from  the 
pure  form  than  the  second. 

To  recapitulate  :  this  art,  yesterday  still  unknown,  has  claim  to  an 
honourable  place  in  the  ceramic  history  of  ancient  nations  ;  it  shows 
once  more  the  close  connection  between  primordial  ideas  and  the  identity 
of  the  processes  by  which  human  intelligence  raises  itself  in  the  path 
of  progress. 
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WEST. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Section  1. — Greek  Ceramics. 
A. — QreeTc  Art — ihe  Ceramic  specially. 

The  greater  number  of  inquirers,  accustomed  to  circumscribe  art  within 
its  purest  manifestations,  scarcely  admit  that  one  may  occupy  oneself 
with  works  executed  elsewhere  than  in  Greece,  or  that  one  could  find 
in  the  ceramics  of  the  Hellenes  anything  but  beauty  of  form,  boldness 
of  design,  and  excessive  elegance  of  composition. 

Yet,  within  these  last  thirty  years,  science  has  thrown  singular  light 
upon  this  branch  of  human  knowledge  ;  it  has  proved  that  Greece,  like 
other  nations,  was  indebted  to  her  forerunners;  it  has  shown  that 
there,  as  elsewhere,  the  vases  preserved  the  traces  of  the  history, 
manners,  and  passions  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  In  a 
word,  it  becomes  now  incontestable,  that  Greek  ceramics  should  be 
studied  with  the  same  metliod — let  us  say  more,  with  the  same  im- 
partiality— we  should  give  to  the  examination  of  the  products  of  the 
Hindoos,  Egyptians,  or  Chinese. 

When  in  1790,  before  the  Christian  era,  Inachus  led  the  first 
Egyptian  colony  into  Greece,  when,  in  1582,  the  Egyptian  Cecrops 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  they  could  only  gather  aroimd  them 
savages,  strangers  to  all  civilization  ;  these  savages,  it  is  true,  had 
received  from  heaven,  with  the  gift  of  beauty,  the  germs  of  a  supreme 
intelligence,  so  that  their  legislators  had  only  to  show  them  the  path 
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they  should  follow  for  them  soon  to  attain  the  highest  emiueuce.  It  is 
only  under  Erechtheus,  b.c.  1409,  that  Ceres  taught  the  Hellenes  how  to 
cultivate  corn,  and  to  substitute  bread  for  wild  fruits  as  their  food  ;  it 
was  only  towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  b.c.  that  Dibutades  of 
Corinth  invented  the  plastic  art. 

As  regards  statues,  ancient  writers  and  ancient  medals  prove  to  us 
that  they  long  consisted  only  of  the  most  shapeless  images;  posts 
smeared  with  red,  trunks  of  olive-trees  roughly  hewn,  such  were  the 
primitive  Pallas  of  Athens,  and  the  Ceres  of  Phaos.  Daîdalus,  sung  by 
poets  for  the  progress  he  brought  about  in  sculpture,  composed  only 
kinds  of  puppets,  moved  by  threads  or  by  means  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  quicksilver  poured  in  the  interior  ;  the  coarseness  of  works  of  this 
nature  was  concealed  by  the  tissues  which  formed  their  exterior 
decoration. 

In  this  situation,  which  assimilates  them  with  all  other  nations,  the 
Greeks  become  more  easy  to  study,  and  their  arts  cease  to  be  a 
wonderful  problem.  Furnished  with  an  easy  means  of  exchange  by  the 
invention  of  silver  money,  for  which  they  were  indebted,  b.c.  895,  to 
Phidon  ;  put  in  the  way  of  navigation  by  Danaus,  who,  from  1511,  had 
led  the  first  ships  (penteconters)  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  they  traded 
with  nations  already  civilized,  and  enlightened  themselves  by  the 
contact 

There  are  then  upon  the  soil  of  the  Hellenes,  and  especially  on  what 
touches  the  object  of  this  study,  two  sorts  of  works,  the  one  imported, 
the  other  natural  ;  and  although  it  appears  probable  that  even  at  these 
remote  epochs,  the  East,  whence  proceeded  the  inspiring  ideas  of  the 
Greeks,  possessed,  the  secret  of  the  finest  ceramic  pastes,  it  is  more- 
particularly  to  the  making  of  soft  pottery,  of  which  the  elements  are  to 
be  found  everywhere,  and  which  may  be  worked  by  rudimentary  means, 
that  trade  and  industry  consecrated  their  first  efforts.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained. The  Phœnicians,  in  their  commercial  relations  with  the  people 
of  the  West,  exchanged  their  pottery  for  natural  products,  it  was,  there- 
fore, specially  vessels  for  use  and  of  inferior  prices  they  had  to  take  in 
exchange.  On  the  other  side,  the  Greeks,  inventors  of  a  rudimentary 
plastic,  would  be  desirous  of  possessing  works  superior  to  their  own 
essays,  but  of  the  same  kind,  and  increase  their  demand  in  proportion 
to  the  improving  practice  of  their  artists. 

Hence  the  most  ancient  vases  collected  in  Greece  are  remarkable 
for  their  simplicity  of  style;  they  are  only  of  a  yellowish  earth, 
scarcely    lustred,    with    circles,    chequers,  mœanders,  Vandykes   and 
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rogettes  or  wheels.  Later^  these  elementary  designs  alternate  with 
zones  of  fabulous  animals,  of  which  the  Oriental  origin  is  easily  re* 
cognised,  whether  the  vases  come  either  from  Phœnicia  or  other 
industrial  centres  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is,  therefore,  works  of  this  style 
that  the  Greeks  first  imitated  ;  and  if  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 

Fig*  68. 
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tinguish  the  copies  from  the  originals,  a  valuable  remark  of  M.  de 
Witte  allows  ub  to  lay  down  a  ride  which  should  guide  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  student.  Like  every  model,  the  Oriental  work 
ÎS  generally  more  perfect  than  the  copy,  and  has  upon  the  last  an 
anteriority  of  at  least  a  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  how  reserved  Greek  writers  are  in  all 
that  relates  to  ceramic  art;  one  scarcely  finds  in  their  writings  any 
indication  of  the  use  of  the  vases;  only  they  have  been  pleased  to 
trace  back  tbe  invention  if  not  to  the  gods,  at  least  to  heroic  per- 
sonageis*  Ceramus,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  is,  for  some,  the 
prototype  and  protector  of  tbe  potter,  and  it  is  tlius  his  name  has  been 
given  to  the  ceramic  art,  a  district  in  Athens  assigned  to  the  potters 
being  called  Ceramicus.  This  fable  is  founded  upon  the  immemorial 
custom  of  preserving  wine  in  earthen  vessels,  and  of  using  cups  of  the 
same  material  to  carry  the  wine  to  their  lips  (Fig.  58)  ;  others  attribute 
the  invention  of  the  potter's  art  to  the  Athenian  Corœbus,  to  the 
Corinthian  Hyperhins,  or  to  the  Cretan  Talus,  nephew  of  Dmdalus. 

In   the  time  of  Homer,  tbe  fabrication  was  already  genend  ;   for 
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the  poet,  describing  the  dance  of  Ariadne,  compares  the  velocity 
of  the  young  men  and  girls,  forming  a  circle,  to  the  rapidity  of 
motion  given  by  the  potter  to  his  wheel.  Another  piece  attributed  to 
the  immortal  poet,  and  which  is  given  in  a  history  of  his  life,  composed, 
it  is  said,  by  Herodotus,  expresses  all  that  the  firing  of  vases  can 
present  of  fortimate  or  unfortunate.  We  give  an  extract  of  the  passage 
from  the  translation  of  Cowper. 

"Certain  potters,  while  they  were  busied  in  baking  their  ware, 
seeing  Homer  at  a  short  distance,  and  having  heard  much  said  of  his 
wisdom,  called  him,  and  promised  him  a  present  of  their  commodity, 
and  of  such  other  things  as  they  could  afford,  if  he  would  sing  to  them, 
when  he  sang  as  follows  : — 

"  Pay  me  my  price,  potters  !  and  I  will  sing. 
Attend,  O  Pullas  I  and  with  lifted  arm 
Protect  their  oven  :  let  the  cups  and  aU 
The  sacred  vessels  blacken  well,  aud,  baked 
With  good  success,  yield  them  both  fair  renown 
And  proât,  whether  in  the  market  sold 
Or  streets  ;  and  let  no  strife  ensue  between  us. 
But,  O  ye  potters  !  if  with  shameless  front 
Ye  falsify  your  promise,  then  I  leave 
No  mischief  uninvoked  to  avenge  the  wrong. 
Come,  Syntrips,  Smaragdus,  Sabactes,  come, 
And  Asbestus  ;  nor  let  your  direst  dread 
Omodamus  delay  I    Fire  seize  your  house  ! 
May  neither  house  nor  vestibule  escape  1 
May  ye  lament  to  see  confusion  mar 
And  mingle  the  whole  labour  of  your  hands  ! 
And  may  a  sound  fill  all  your  oven,  such 
As  of  a  horse  grinding  his  provender. 
While  all  yoiur  pots  and  flagons  bounce  within."  * 


JB. — Nature  of  Oreek  Vases — their  Inscriptions, 

,  In  order  to  well  understand  what  goes  before,  it  is  indispensable  to 
return  here  to  the  nature  and  fabrication  of  the  Greek  vases.  They 
all  belong  to  the  order  of  soft  pottery  ;  their  firing  is  made  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  only  once,  without  seggars;  they  can  always  be 
scratched  with  an  iron  point,  and  are  often  permeable.  In  short,  it  is  the 
most  common  pottery  ;  its  porous,  opaque  paste  is  composed  of  potter's 
clay,  argillaceous  marl,  and  sand.     According  to  present  custom,  it  is 

*  Syntrips  and  Smaragdus  express  the  breaking  of  the  earth  in  pieces.  Asbestus  is  the 
fire  that  cannot  be  moderated.  Sabactes  characterises  the  misfortune  of  workmen  whose 
work  is  destroyed.  Finally,  Omodamus  is  the  destructive  force  which  nothing  can  resist. 
This  hymn  expresses  with  a  striking  truth  all  the  processes  of  a  ceramic  kiln,  and  proveti 
also  how  &i  back  the  secrets  of  art  were  known. 
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consigned  to  the  most  vulgar  itses,  and  cooking  pot^,  pitchers,  pans. 
sugar  moulds,  and  flower- pots  are  made  of  it* 

Care  in  tbo  preparation  of  nmterials,  the  beauty  of  it»  form  and 
decoration,  have  alone  been  able  among  the  ancients  to  raiî^e  tliîs 
coarse  earth  to  a  level  with  the  most  esteemed  works  of  art» 

In  ancient  ceramics,  two  well-inftrked  divisions  have  been  esta- 
blished; wng:ldzed  soft  pottery  {jmteries  tendres  mates),  and  soft  lastred 
pottery  (j}olein€8  (emlres  lustrées). 

The  tirst  fiirni-thes  utenfuls  for  domestic  economy;  that  is,  amphorte 
in  which  were  preserved  corn,  water,  oil  and  wine  ;  cups  and  diabes 
for  culinary  upg  ;  nl'ten  these  vessels  were  plain  and  ^vithout  any 
nmamentatiun  ;  soiuetimes  they  were  gadrooned  at  the  base»  fnrnishcYl 
with  zones  of  foliage,  Greek  borders,  aralïescjues  in  relief,  or  even  cora- 
|H>sitions  of  the  chase,  with  animals  either  real  or  imaginary,  and  more 
rarely,  with  mythological  or  In'storieal  subjects. 

Some  jars  or  am  phone  were  above  six  feet  high  ;  in  these  the  water 

and  the  cereals   were   kept.     The  am- 

fphora?  for  holding  wine  or  oil  were  gene- 
nilly  pointed  at  their  lower  extremity  ; 
their  standing  upright  wtis  secured  by 
half  burying  them  in  the  sand  of  tlie 
ocllurs  (Fig.  50). 
Such  large  pieces  could  not  bo 
fashioned  by  the  wheel,  but  were  made 
by  hand  by  means  of  "  colombins,**  kinds 
of  rectangular,  curved  plaques,  which  were 
placed  by  circular  znnti's  superposed,  press- 
ing them  with  tlie  hand  by  their  two 
faces  to  make  them  adhere  to  each 
other,  and  to  unite  them  closely  with 
the  zones  already  placed.  After  a  dry- 
inL%  mure  or  luss  prolouged,  according 
Ui  the  thickness  of  the  sides,  the  vases 
were  rolled  to  tiie  oven,  where  they  were  carefully  placed  to  receive 
a  firing  of  about  forty-eight  hours.  At  the  end  of  eight  days* 
cooling,  the  process  of  drawing  them  out  of  the  oven  {de/ourne' 
pient)  t^kes  place  ;  this  is  the  modern  practice,  precisely  identical  with 
the  ancient.  The  soft  lustred  potteries  are  worked  with  great  care, 
Alttiough  of  a  loose  texture  and  dull  fracture,  their  paste  is  fine 
and  homogeneous;  composed  principally  of  silica,  alumina,  iron  and 
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lime  ;  it  is  fusible  at  the  temperature  of  40**  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer, 
and  produces  a  mass  of  yellowish  brown  enamel»  with  dark  brown 
surface,  not  metalloid.  The  lustre  or  glaze  of  tliese  potteiies  has 
exercised  the  sagacity  of  the  learned,  and  it  is  by  dint  of  researches 
and  ingenious  inductions  that  they  have  arrived  at  recognising  its 
nature;  it  is  an  alkaline  sihcate,  modified  and  hardened  by  the  devitri- 
fication consequent  on  being  long  buried  in  the  earth,  and  becomes 
almost  inftisible  by  the  blowpipe,  in  borax  ;  caustic  potasli  in  fusion, 
under  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  can  alone  eflect  its  decom* 
position.  The  elements  of  the  colouration  of  the  black  lustre  are 
oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  Gi'eek  vases,  especially  the  Campaiiian,  present  three  colours 
of  glazed  grounds;  brick  red  is  the  tint  of  the  paste,  sometimes 
brightened  by  a  simple  polishing  given  by  the  turner  to  tlie  raw  piece, 
sometimes  by  a  very  thin  glaze  Iieightening  the  colour  of  the  earth* 
or  itself  possessing,  in  some  instances,  a  red  lacquer  colouration. 
Blacky  in  large  ornaments,  or  aa  a  ground,  is  placed  over  the  first  lustre 
or  U|x>n  the  [laste  itself;  it  is  very  brilliant  without  crudity,  and  so 
perfectly  laid  on.  tliat,  when  it  coats  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  a 
piece,  one  might  think  it  of  Mack  paste.  Yet  this  black  passes  some- 
times to  bronze  or  metalloid  lustre,  probably  by  the  action  of  a  smoky 
fire,  an  alteration  known  to  porcelain  painters,  who  call  it  "poisoning,** 
and  qualify  as  "impure**  the  fire  which  has  prod  need  it,  Chestnnt 
brown  is  a  shade  resulting  from  a  very  thin  black  allowing  the  reddish 
subjectile  to  appear  through  it  ;  by  excess  of  fire,  it  turns  into  a  very 
glazed  olive  green. 

These  varieties  in  the  black  colour  are  in  themselves  of  no  im- 
portance, as  they  are  almost  accidental.  An  overheated  oven  may 
even  cause  the  black  to  evaporate,  and  bring  the  vase  wholly  or  in  part 
to  the  red  brown;  the  red,  in  its  turn,  may  pass  to  a  blackish  hue  by 
absorption  of  smoke.  Moreover,  the  pottery  altered  by  accidents  in 
firing  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  called  **  burnt,**  because, 
before  having  been  carried  to  the  tombs,  they  have  been  exposed  upon 
the  pile,  where  the  dead  were  burned.  The  burnt  vases,  from  their 
original  red  become  yellowish  brown  and  ash  grey,  the  black  ornaments 
being  partially  effaced. 

To  enrich  their  vases,  the  Greeks  employed  several  heightening 
colours  which  are  not  glazed,  and  which  may  be  considered  rather  as 
argillaceous  tulips  (engohes)}  these  are  brick  and  violet  red,  yellow,  and 
^hite,    sometimes    lai4    on    raised,   sometimes  spread   on  a  ground 
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and  then  relieved  by  designs  of  bright  red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow, 
either  placed  on  in  strokes  or  spread  in  flat  tints.  Red,  green,  and 
blue  so  employed  are  not  vitrifiable  ;  they  combine  with  gold  applied 
upon  a  reddish  slip,  to  compose  what  is  styled  **  richly  coloured"  orna- 
ments— a  decoration  as  rare  as  valuable. 

And  as  if  everything  which  relates  to  the  Greeks  is  destined  to 
take  a  special  stamp  of  historic  interest,  even  of  the  potsherds 
of  their  most  ordinary  vases  wo  have  here  to  speak.  These  pot- 
sherds, at  a  time  when  papyrus,  a  rare  and  dear  material,  was  the 
only  subjectile  fit  to  receive  writing,  served  to  the  tax-gatherers  to 
give  their  receipts.  Our  museums  still  preserve  a  number  of  these 
receipts,  which,  in  dry  coimtries,  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
elements.  But  a  still  more  important  part  was  that  enacted  by 
these  fragmenta,  of  potter's  clay  in  public  deliberations;  there  each 
citizen  wrote  his  vote  upon  the  "  ostrakon,"  or  potsherd,  and  decided 
the  fate  of  a  general  suspected  of  employing  his  fortune  to  corrupt  his 
fellow-citizens  ;  the  exile  pronounced  against  the  culprit  took  the  name 
of  ostracism.  Accomplices  of  the  most  violent  passions,  tlie  fragments 
of  vases  often  condemned  illustrious  victims  who  were  recalled  by 
general  acclamation  even  before  the  rains  of  Attica  had  washed 
the  ink  off  the  accusing  fragments,  or  that  the  feet  of  passers-by 
had  reduced  them  to  powder.  Themistocles,  the  conqueror  of  Salamis, 
who  was  banished  about  471  b.c.,  after  having  been  the  idol  of  the  people, 
went  to  die  among  the  Persians,  his  ancient  enemies,  who  received  him 
with  the  respect  duo  to  the  remembrance  of  his  numerous  triumphs. 
No  doubt,  remorse,  at  having  himself  caused  Aristides  to  be  exiled, 
must  have  cast  some  bitterness  over  his  latter  years. 

This  exile  of  Aristides  brings  to  our  memory  an  anecdote  related 
by  Plutarch.  At  the  moment  when  the  assembled  tribes  were  going  to 
pronounce  the  fate  of  the  virtuous  legislator,  an  obscure  citizen,  seated 
at  his  side,  presented  him  with  his  "ostrakon,"  and  begged  him  to 
inscribe  the  name  of  the  accused.  **Has  he  done  you  any  injury?" 
inquired  Aristides.  *•  No,"  said  the  unknown,  "  but  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  him  everywhere  called  the  Just"  Aristides  wrote  his  name, 
w^as  condemned,  and  left  the  city,  offering  up  prayers  for  his  country. 

Since  we  are  in  the  domain  of  history  and  erudition,  may  we  be 
permitted  a  little  pedantic  digression  ?  In  almost  all  the  books,  we 
find,  that  ostracism  was  a  sentence  pronounced  by  means  of  shells. 
This  is  a  dictionary  error  ;  the  word  ostrakon  properly  means  a  pot- 
sherd, or  even  worked  earth  ;  its  signification  has  been  extended  to 
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the  shell  of  mollusks,  and  to  tlie  plate  or  cuirasse  of  the  tortoise 
tribe,  but  the  vote  was  written  upon  terra  cotta  on  the  fragment 
of  a  vase,  not  upon  a  shell. 

An  analogous  lexicographic  deviation  has  often  condemned  primi- 
tive people  to  feed  upon  acorns,  when  it  ought  to  have  said,  tliey 
fed  themselves  with  fruits.  This  proves  to  what  erroneous  inter- 
pretations he  may  be  led  who,  translating  a  dead  or  foreign  language, 
neglects  to  initiate  himself  in  the  manners  and  history  of  the  nations 
among  whom  the  author .  lived  whom  he  interprets.  But  to  return  to 
the  potsherds,  let  us  add  that  a  game  of  the  Greeks  called  "ostra- 
kinon,"  was  based  upon  the  use  of  pieces  of  lustred  vases,  black  on  one 
side,  which  thrown  into  the  air  and  falling  down  black  or  red,  heads 
or  tails,  made  the  player  enter  into  one  or  the  other  camps  called  to 
dispute  the  game.  In  occasions  less  grave  than  the  exile  of  citizens, 
the  potsherds,  dark  or  pale,  did  the  oflSce  of  black  or  white  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Boman  people. 

C. —  Use  of  the  Oreeh  Vases. 

It  is  pretty  nearly  beyond  doubt  that  a  certain  number  of  vases 
have  served  for  domestic  use,  but  there  are  very  few  among  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  to  which  we  can  attribute  this  destination  ; 
the  greater  part,  on  the  contrary,  were  intended  for  the  decoration  of 
temples  and  private  dwellings  ;  which  their  elegance,  proportion,  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  and  ornaments  would  sufiSciently  indicate,  if  con- 
temporary authors  had  not  taken  care  to  make  it  known  to  us. 

Certain  pieces  are  of  such  large  dimensions,  that  they  of  necessity 
were  intended  to  remain  in  the  same  place.  Others,  without  bottoms, 
perforated  from  one  end  to  the  other,  had  evidently  a  destination  purely 
decorative.  We  have  seen  the  same  in  Chinese  antiquity.  Lastly,  we 
know  that  the  ashe»  of  the  dead  were  enclosed  in  urns  of  terra  cotta  ;. 
the  cabinet  of  medals  in  the  National  Library  has  a  fine  vase  with 
black  glaze,  decorated  with  a  simple  crown  of  laurel,  which  passes,  with 
every  probability,  as  containing  the  remains  of  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades. 
Besides  these  funeral  urns,  we  find  in  the  tombs  a  great  number  of 
vases  placed  upon  the  funeral  bed,  or  attached  to  the  walls  by  bronze 
nails.  One  could  not  admit  they  had  been  made  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  the  subjects  they  represent  would  exclude  the  thought.  Evidently 
it  was  wished  to  consecrate  to  the  dead  a  part  of  the  objects  he  had 
loved  during  his  lifetime,  and  it  is  thus  that  arms,  jewels,  and  ceramic 
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313).  The  one  given  (Fig.  60),  bears  the  name  of  Archippus: 
APXmnOS  APXHN. 

The  archon  eponymns  was  the  chief  magistrate  elected  to  manage 
the  republic  ;  he  was  so  called  because  his  name  appears  at  the  head 
of  all  public  acts  and  decrees.  The  archon  eponymus,  the  archon 
basileus  or  king,  and  the  polemarehus,  presided  over  the  fetes  and 
public  games.  Hence  one  sees  the  value  the  signature  of  the  archon 
eponymus  gave  to  the  pauathenaic  amphorae.  They  are  all  likewise 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  form,  and  the  refinement  of  their 
ornamentation  and  subject. 

A  large  series  of  specimens  were,  to  infer  from  the  scenes  represented 
on  them,  intended  as  wedding  presents.  Acclamations  clearly  express 
the  use  of  certain  pieces;  thus,  drinking  cups  invite  the  guest  to 
gaiety;  XAIPE  KAI  TIEI  NAIXI,  "Eejoice,  and  empty  me  for  the 
Gods."  EVA  EVOE,  "Eva,  Evohe,"  Bacchic  cries,  indicate  still  more 
the  eagerness  of  intoxication.  Nor  is  this  less  significant:  XAIPE  KAI 
nOME,  "Health,  and  drink  me;"  PPOPINEME  KAT0HI2,  "drink 
and  lay  not  down  (the  cup)." 

But  the  most  numerous  class  is  that  of  vases  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  ofler  as  pledges  of  friendship  and  love.  No  doubt  a  great  many 
of  these  were  to  be  found  ready-made  for  sale  in  the  shops  of  the  makers, 
which,  having  nothing  special,  but  only  a  decoration  more  or  less  rich, 
suited  the  plurality  of  purchasers.  We  read  K AAOS,  "  handsome  ;  " 
KAAE,  "beautiful,"  or  HOPAIS  KAAOS,  "the  handsome  boy;" 
KAAOS  HOPAIS  KAAOIS,  "the  handsome  boy  to  the  handsome 
boys;"  REFAIS  KAAE,  "the  beautiful  giri." 

Othera  were  executed  to  order,  and  give  us  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  HEPAS  KAAE,  *' tlie  beautiful  Heras;" 
KAAIPE  KAAE,  "the  beautiful  Calipe;"  TIMOX2ENOS  KAAOS, 
"the  handsome  Timoxenus;"  PANAITIOS  KAAOS,  "  the  handsome 
Panaetius." 

Some  recall  memorable  occurrences;  thus,  according  to  all  pro- 
bability, the  proprietor  of  a  horse  which  had  gained  prizes  in  the 
public  races,  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  an  amphora,  AIFAOIAS 
KAA02  HinOS,  "the  beautiful  horse,  twice  conqueror  at  the  Pythian 
games." 

Lastly,  as  if  one  must  perforce  find  in  all  human  works  the 
application  of  the  same  ideas,  the  Greeks  have  their  vases  of  great 
men,  and  one  is  surprised  to  find  the  names  of  the  kings,  Crœsus, 
Darius,  Arcesilaus  ;   of  the  poets,  Alca?us,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Musœus, 
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Linus,  upon  the  ceramic  works  of  a  much  later  period  than  the  persons 
tliey  mention.  These  are  evidently  a  public  or  private  homage  to 
merit  and  fortune. 

We  cannot  say  whether  it  is  by  a  kind  of  consecration  or  oflfering 
that  certain  pieces  of  the  Italo-Greek  decline  bear  in  white  upon  a 
black  ground,  BELONAI  TOCOLOM  "  cup  of  Bellona  ;"  SAHTYRNI 
rOCOLOM,  ''cup  of  Saturn."  The  rich  collection  of  the  Louvre 
contains  vases  of  this  kind  which  do  not  recommend  themselves  either 
by  refinement  of  form  or  elegance  of  decoration. 

The  inscriptions  written  or  graved  which  give  us  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  Greek  vases,  are  very  numerous,  and  of  two  sorts.  Those 
of  the  potters,  turners,  or  modellers  of  baked  clay  ;  those  of  painters 
who,  upon  the  raw  pieces,  traced  with  a  point,  then  with  a  brush  the 
subjects  and  ornaments  intended  to  embellish  it.  We  distinguish  them 
by  means  of  the  word  which  accompanies  them  :  iwolrjaep  (epoeïsen), 
"has  made;'*  eypa-^rei;  (egrapsen),  "has  painted.'*  Below,  in  alphsr 
betical  order,  are  the  names  we  find  on  the  vases  : 


iEniades,  |minter. 

AIhIiuos,        ih. 

Amasis,  potter  and  painter. 

Anaclos,  pottor. 

AndociJcB,  ib. 

Amcliion,  son  of  Hemuxîles. 

Archccbles,  potter. 

ArchouiJaa,     ib. 

Aristophanes,  painter. 

Asten.-*,  ib. 

Ccplial(»8,     potter. 

Cat-hrylos        ib. 

Chiori'struto»,  ib. 

Chares,  ib. 

Charitœus,      ib. 

Chelis»,  ib. 

Cholclios,         ib. 

Ch'ophrades,    »7>. 

Clitias,  painter. 

Deiniiitle»,  iK)ttcr. 

Doris,  painter. 

Epict<ïto3,  potter. 

Epitimos,    ib. 

Erginos,       ib. 

Ergotinios,  ib. 

Enecrufl,  son  of  Ergotinios,  painter. 

Euthjinides  ib. 

Euonymos  ib. 

Euphronios,  potter  and  painter. 

Euxitheos,  potter. 

Execias,  potter  and  ))aintcr. 

Glaucythcs,  potter. 


Hector,  painter. 

Ilegias,      ib. 

Hermœus,     potter. 

Hermogenoa,    ih. 

Ilicron,  f6. 

Ililinos,  «7;. 

Hippa)chmus,  i>ainter. 

Hisehyloa,  potter. 

Hyp-sis,  painter. 

I^Asiinios,     ib. 

Mikaclas,      potter. 

Médias,  ib, 

Nuucydes,        ib. 

Neandros,  ib. 

Nicosthcnes,    ib. 

Onesimos.  painter. 

P.inv.iphios,  letter. 

Pandoros,        ib. 

Punthœus,    painter. 

Phanphiiios,      *7>, 

Pheidippos,        ib. 

Philtias,  ib. 

Phrynos,  potter. 

Pistoxenes,    ib. 

Polygnotus,  painter. 

Poseidon,  ib, 

Potl linos  or  Pithinos,    Ih. 

Prachias  or  Praxlis,      ib. 

Priapos»,  potter. 

Psiax,  painter. 

Python,  letter. 

Silanion,  painter.  [Simon 
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We  see  that  some  artists  united  the  double  occupation  of  potters 
and  painters  ;  thus  Âmasis,  signed  sometimes  as  potter,  sometimes  the 
draughtsman  of  a  vase  made  by  Cleophrades,  and  another  time, 
AM A2I2  ErPA4>SE  KAI  EHOIESEN,  "  Araasis  has  painted  and  made 
this."  Exekias  signed  the  sama  Potters  often  associated  themselves 
with  one  painter  alone;  thus  Glaucythes  worked  with  Archechles, 
Hilinos  with  Psiax,  Nicosthenes  with  Epictetos  ;  but  this  same  Epictetos 
lent  his  talent  to  Hischylos,  another  potter.  Capricious  fortune  has 
besides  a  thousand  ways  of  preserving  the  names  of  her  favourites  ;  in 
the  foregoing  list,  we  see  a  certain  Cephalos,  a  bad  turner  of  little 
plates  and  common  vases,  who  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  jokes  of 
Aristophanes.  The  great  comic  author  has  perpetuated  the  name  of 
the  poor  artist  by  his  raillery. 


D. — Ornamentation  of  Greek  Vases. 

One  special  character  of  Greek  pottery  is,  that  from  its  origin  it 
atlopted  a  conventional  style  of  ornament  from  which  it  never  departed  ; 
no  natural  object,  be  it  plant,  bird,  or  animal,  is  rendered  in  its  real 
form,  or  in  its  intimate  details.  The  artist  has  evidently  looked  around 
him,  the  physical  sources  are  no  strangers  to  him,  but,  in  the  pride  of 
genius,  he  has  despised  servile  copies  ;  naturalism  would  have  degraded 
him  in  his  own  eyes,  he  has  inspired  himself  with  things  placed  within 
his  reach,  by  modifying  them  according  to  his  wishes,  and  thus  creating, 
where  others  would  have  copied. 

Everyone  knows  the  graceful  fable  of  the  invention  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  by  Callimachos:  the  artist  was  wandering  in  the  country, 
dreaming,  no  doubt,  of  his  numerous  conceptions  ;  he  stops  struck 
before  the  grave  of  a  child — a  simple  stone  upon  which  a  mother  had 
placed  a  basket  of  fruit — but  that  the  birds  should  not  devour  the 
collation  prepared  for  the  beloved  manes,  she  had  placed  a  tile  upon  the 
orifice  of  the  basket  ;  now  an  acanthus  had  sprung  up  there  ;  in  growing, 
its  flexible  stalks,  arrested  in  their  ascent  by  the  rough  tile,  had  bent 


Simon  of  Elia,  son  of  Xenos,  potter. 

Timagoras,  painter. 

Socles,    painter. 

Timonidas, 

potter. 

Soaias,        ib. 

TIempolemoa, 

16. 

Taoonides,  t6. 

TIeson,  son  of  Nearchos, 

ib. 

Taleides,      painter. 

Tychios,                 16. 

Theoxotos,     ib. 

Xenocles,              ib. 

Thericlca,       t6. 

Xenopliantos,        ib. 

Thyplieithcides,  ib. 

Zeuxiados,  jvaintcr. 
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spirally.  Notliing  more  was  necessary,  the  tile  became  the  abacas  of 
the  capital,  the  leaves  of  acanthus  enveloped  its  base  with  a  notched 
crown,  the  stalks  with  tlieir  sheaths  became  the  volutes  and  the  caulicoli, 
and  the  most  elegant  among  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture  was 
found. 

There  is  the  whole  history  of  Greek  ornamentation.  The  pods  of  the 
carob  tree  variously  united  and  twisted  formed  the  palmettes;  extended 
in  architectural  scrolls,  grouped  with  stems  and  plumes,  the  acanthus  has 
only  its  natural  form;  the  olive,  the  ivy  and  the  convolvulus,  lose 
their  capricious  flexibility  to  affect  traditional  dispositions  and  form 
upon  the  vases  wreaths  or  symmetric  crowns.  Even  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  of  which  the  foaming  crests  so  often  fretted  by  the  winds  seem 
essentially  changing  and  capricious,  are  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
ornamental  regularity,  and  form  the  cymation  or  waved  ornament 
which  painters  placed  always  at  the  base  of  their  vases  ;  while  we, 
ignorant  of  its  meaning,  sometimes  put  it  where  it  has  a  different 
signification. 

With  these  dispositions,  the  Greeks  would  naturally  give  a  symbolic 
form  to  their  subjects  ;  thus  the  study  of  their  vases  is  full  of  difficulty. 
It  would  appear  as  if  artists  loved  to  shroud  their  thoughts  under  a 
thick  veil,  and  to  dissimulate  even  the  divinities  best  known,  under  a 
heroic  form.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  often  explains  this  reserve, 
everything  relating  to  the  mysteries,  or  to  the  secrets  of  initiation,  was 
to  be  kept  hidden  from  the  vulgar. 

Yet,  by  dint  of  researches  and  comparisons,  our  ceramographs  have 
arrived  at  constituting  a  science  almost  complete  of  the  symbolism 
employed  in  the  paintings.  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
volume  to  approach  such  thorny  questions  ;  a  few  indications  will 
suffice  to  show  the  interest  eacli  may  find  in  the  study  of  Greek 
vases. 

Let  us  first  observe,  that  we  must  try  to  seize  the  general  sense,  the 
moral  thought  of  a  subject  before  giving  a  name  to  the  persons  repre- 
sented ;  tlie  accessories  here  are  of  incontestable  value,  and  may  trans- 
form the  most  vulgar  scene  into  a  religious  myth.  Thus,  wreaths  of 
beading,  or  branches  of  myrtle,  will  characterise  the  initiated  shrine  ;  an 
edicule,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  figures,  will  denote  a  funereal 
composition  ;  the  defunct  is  here  represented  by  the  monument,  unless  he 
be  figured  himself  under  the  form  of  an  ephebus,  or  youth,  holding  a 
horse,  and  ready  to  set  out  on  his  eternal  journey.  A  mullet  triijle 
or  other  pelasgian  fish,  cuttle  fish,  dispersed  in  the  field  of  a  vase,  will 
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announce  the  presence  of  marine  divinities;  the  empire  of  Neptune, 
again,  will  be  indicated  by  th^  goat  and  the  horse. 

Birds  have  habitually  the  mission  of  representing  the  soul  ;  but 
sirens,  under  the  form  of  animals  with  human  heads,  are  more  certainly 
the  emblem  of  the  immaterial  truth  which  animates  man.  Yet,  some 
birds  preserve  a  special  signification;  the  dove  belongs  to  Venus 
Astarte  ;  the  crane,  to  Ceres  ;  swans,  to  Venus  and  Apollo  ;  the  goose, 
to  the  Capitoline  Juno. 

Flowers,  generally,  symbolise  youth  and  spring  ;  the  aplustrum,  that 
elegant  palmette  which  terminates  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  a  ship, 
represents  the  air  and  wind  ;  the  sphere,  attribute  of  Venus,  is  also  the 
sign  of  fortune  and  love  ;  the  tripod  indicates  fear,  and  gorgoneia,  or 
masks  with  Medusa's  head,  mourning  and  funereal  ideas. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  thought  of  the  painter,  let  him  conduct 
the  spectator  to  Olympus  or  the  dark  regions  ;  whether  he  approaches 
a  graceful  subject,  like  the  marriage  of  Thetis,  or  a  mournful,  as  the 
war  of  the  Titans,  or  Orpheus  torn  by  the  Erinnyes,  his  persons  always 
maintain  a  severe  dignity,  a  tranquil  beauty  which  renders  their  aspect 
imposing,  and  gives  to  the  picture  a  commanding  grandeur,  that  supreme 
charm  which  renders  the  Greeks  the  first  among  artists. 

JEJ. — Classification  of  tlie  Greek  Vases. 

We  have  just  seen  what  is  the  general  system  of  decoration  among 
the  Greeks.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  how  it  has  been  successively 
applied  by  artists,  and  what  chronologic  groups  we  can  arrive  at, 
to  form,  with  the  vases  various  styles.  We  propose  here  following 
the  luminous  work  of  Baron  de  Witte,  the  most  experienced  authority 
on  the  subject. 

I.  Painted  vases  of  primitive  style. — Some  specimens  have  been 
found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  but  they  have  mostly  come  from  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Some  have  been  found  at  Santorino  (the  ancient 
Thera),  at  Milo,  Corfu,  Ehodes,  and  Cyprus;  some  have  even  been 
discovered  in  the  plains  of  Troy.  Of  a  white  or  yellowish  earth,  they 
have  in  brown  or  reddish  black,  zones,  Vandykes,  chequers,  and,  more 
rarely,  fish,  birds,  and  serpents  drawn  with  a  brush.  Executed,  some 
in  Greece,  others  in  Asia,  they  go  back  to  ten  or  twelve  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

II.  Asiatic  vases  with  reliefs, — Asia,  which  has  furnished  the  model 
for  this  primitive  pottery,  has  also  yielded  a  number  of  rather  coarse 
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pieces  in  red  earth,  relieved  Ly  mouldings  and  bas-reliefs  on  fri« 
representing  animals,  processions,  cliariot  races,  and  huutiug  subjecta 
of  rudimentary  execution.  The^e  vases  were  denned  to  contain  wine 
and  oil.  Tlie  museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  a  rich  series,  nf  wliîi 
the  great  part  come  from  the  tumuli  of  the  ancient  Agylla, 

III.  Vfises  painied  in  (heÀBiaHc  style* — These  vases,  which  were  long 
culled  Egyptian,  are  of  the  yellowish  earth  as  those  of  the  first  section, 
and  adornuJ  with  the  same  dull  brown  and  without  lustre.  On  some  the 
figures  and  ornamenta  are  graved,  on  othera  painted.  Wo  find 
natural  and  fantastic  animals,  monsters,  half  meu^  half  animais  ;  sphinxes, 

sirens,  birds  with  Luman  heads,  winge 
goddesses,  bearing  in  their  hands  animals,* 
geese  or  swans  (Fig.  61).  On  the  ground 
rosettes,  plants,  or  flowers  are  scattered, 
as  upon  most  of  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
Three  classes  are  to  be  ilistitiguished  among 
the  vases  in  the  Asiatic  style,  and  each 
corroepouds  to  a  different  period*  The 
oldest  vases  have  a  dull  aspect,  and  the 
paintings  are  of  an  orange  without  lustre  ; 
the  second  cla^  has  its  subjects  upoû 
a  dull  black;  on  the  third,  the  figureaJ 
are  relieved  by  tints  of  a  violet  red  and 
an  unglazed  white.  The  vases  of  this  kind 
were  imitated  at  the  moment  of  the  great 
expansion  of  the  art;  and  the  archaism 
of  the  copies  often  renders  it  dlflicult 
to  determine  them.  lu  the  primitive 
works  we  have  simply  the  superjiosition  of  zones  of  real  or  imaginary 
aulmals  ;  later,  ujythulogical  subjects  are  introduced  b<:jtweeu  the  scones. 
It  is  a  style  of  composition  which,  after  the  ingenious  remarks  of 
SI.  Adrien  de  Longpérier,  was  coi»iod  from  tissues  of  'various  colours 
or  from  ricli  tapestries,  or  embroideries  of  which  Aristotlo  speaks  when 
describing  the  peplum  made  for  Aleisthencs  of  Sybaris  :  "  In  the  uppor 
part  were  represented  the  sacred  animals  of  the  Susians»  in  the  lower 
those  of  the  Persians.**  Cups  of  precious  mettd  with  the  same  deconv* 
tion  have  been  brought  from  Citium  in  Cyprus,  from  Agylla,  Projueste, 
Nineveh,  etc.  Dorian  vases,  decorated  with  mythological  subjects  anil 
with  zones  of  animals,  have  been  discovered  in  the  island  of  Milo,  and 
appear  to  belong  to  the   seventh   century   befoic   our  era.    As  we 
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have  already  explained,  the  lapse  of  a  century  should  separate  the  works 
truly  Orientiil  from  the  Greek  imitations.  Among  the  suhjects  preserved 
at  the  Louvre  may  be  instanced  the  birth  of  Minerva,  Bacchus  seated  in 
the  midst  of  a  troop  of  Miiinads  ^  battle  of  Greeks  and  Amazons,  etc. 

IV.  Corinthian  vases, — This  pottery,  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding, 
bears  the  first  knoww  inscriptions,  and  these  inscriptions  are  in  Greek 
chamcters  of  the  most  ancient  form.  The  excavations  made  at  Cervetri, 
the  ancient  Agyllu  or  Ctere,  in  Etrnria,  have  brought  to  light  a  great 
number  of  these  vases,  which  etirieh  the  muneum  of  the  Louvre,  History 
enables  us  to  explain  how  works  fabricated  elsewhere  have  been  found 
in  Etruria,  Deruaratus,  of  the  Bacehiad  race,  the  most  powerful  at 
Corinth^  had  heai)ed  up  great  riches;  threatened  by  a  sedition  in- 
stigated by  Cypselus,  he  quitted  his  native  city  and  fled  to  Tarquinii, 
then  a  flourishing  Etruscan  city,  where  he  married  a  woman  of  the 
first  family  in  the  country,  who  was  the  mother  of  Tarquin  the  Elder. 
In  his  emigration,  whii-h  took  place  in  the  tliirty-tirst  Olympiad 
(b.o,  655),  Demaratus  was  followed  by  potter*?,  who  introduced  art  and 
taste  into  Italy.  The  finest  Corinthian  vases  iu  the  Louvre  are  a 
celel>e  or  crater  with  columnar  handles,  representing  the  family  of 
Priam;  Hector  has  taken  leave  of  his  parents  and  ascends  his  war 
chariot;  further  on  are  Priam  and  Uet^uba;  afterwards  follow  women 
and  warriors,  Ilippomachos,  Cebrionas,  Xanthos,  Daiphonos,  a  hoplite  or 
heavv*armed  soldier,  and  two  women,  Polvxena  and  Cassandra. 

A  hydria  depicts  the  parting  of  Hector  tmd  An<lromaehe;  a  celebe, 
the  preparation  for  the  procession  of  the  Ftmathemea  ;  Pelcus,  and  the 
Nereids;  the  repast  of  Hercules;  Hercules  and  Cacus;  an  amphora, 
Tydeus  and  Lsmene. 

Also  among  the  Corinthian  works  are  found  the  most  ancient 
names  of  artists,  Chares  and  Titnonidas,  both  have  represented  heroes 
in  the  Trojan  war, 

Iu  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Coere,  called  the  Lyclian  tomb,  have  been 
discovered  about  fifteen  vases  of  various  styles  and  epochs;  some  which 
resemble  in  their  painting  the  vases  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  others  with 
black  glaze  Irnve  rod,  white,  and  brown  paintings  superposed  upon  the 
glaze  ;  most  of  them  have  four  and  even  six  handles.  These  vases  are  of 
great  and  special  fabrication,  and  appear  to  go  back  to  a  remote  period, 

V,  Blach  vases  graved  and  in  relief, — The  vases  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Caere,  Chiusi,  Vulci,  and  Veil,  are  true  Etruscan  works  ;  of  black 
paste,  and  of  forms  varied  and  sometimes  whimsical,  some  really  ancient, 
othei's  aiming  at  archaism,  the  last  showing  art  in  its  decline. 
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For  some  time,  all  ceramic  prodoctions  with  Greek  or  Oriental 
painting,  bad  been  called  EtniBcan,  The  Etruscan  people  only 
approafilietl  this  style  of  work  at  thi?  las^t  ej3och»  that  is,  almost  on  the 
ilireshold  of  the  Chri«tiiiii  era»  Their  primitive  conceptions  have  a 
barharismj  a  singularity   whicli    resembles  certain  q>ecimen8  uf  Uie 

American  savages.  Generally  the  pottery 
is  ornamented  in  relief  by  means  of  stiimi»s 
and  cylinders,  which  were  pasîH?d  over  tlie 
soft  earth.  The  subjects  thus  obtaiaed  are  in 
thu  Oriental  style;  birds,  lions,  sphinxc-s, 
stajï»,  fish,  centaurs,  genii,  and  winjrod 
goddesses,  processions  approaching  «edited 
(liviiiities*  Certain  figurative  pieces  have 
the  form  of  fishes  with  human  laces  ;  other 
tliat  of  C4 implicated  furnaces  and  square' 
brazit^rs  (Fig.  62),  decorated  with  strange 
fignres;  funeral  nrns,  kinds  of  eanopi 
have  for  cover  a  human  head  ;  the  arms 
athipting  Iheraselves  in  the  handles  by  means  of  pegs. 

VI.  Italo-Ureek  vases  with  black  imintings, — This  fabrication  rs  the 
development  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  third  section.  Here  npon 
a  yellow  groined,  or  more  often  of  an  earthy  red»  arc  black  designs 
of  the  most  brilliant  enamel.  The  uuml>er  of 
tbase  vases  is  considerable^  and  the  period  of 
their  fabrication  appears  to  extend  from  the 
fifth  to  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian 
era  (490  to  about  340).  They  are  generally  de- 
fiignated  as  vases  of  ancient  style  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  with  red  paintings  on  black 
ground,  which  belong  to  the  highest  development 
of  Greek  art  (Fig.  63).  Tlie  forms  become  more 
and  more  elegont,  the  outh'nes  improve,  the 
neck,  the  foot,  the  handles  are  attached  with 
grace  ;  the  outlines  of  the  design  are  incised  with 
a  pointed  instmment;  lieightcnings  of  white 
and  violet  red  enliven  the  painting  ;  the  nude 
[lurts  of  the  bodies  of  the  women  are  always 
w hittJi  us  vvtll  îis  the  Ix^firds and  hair  of  the  old  men  ;  horses  harnessed  to 
chariots,  or  ridden  by  the  **  ephebi,*'  or  youtlis,  are  alternately  black  and 
white;  the  ** aurigic,"  or  clmriot  drivers,  have  long  white  tunics;  the 
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"  episemes,"  or  figured  emblems  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  are  generally 
painted  white.  These  conventional  matters  form  a  kind  of  inile,  which 
is  ])erhaps  not  Avithout  some  connection  with  the  laws  of  ])olychi-ome 
sculpture.  All  the  heads  in  these  ancient  paintings  are  drawn  in  profile 
and  without  grace  ;  the  muscular  projections  are  exaggerated,  the  forms 
angular,  and  the  development  violent  and  forced.  The  exaggeration  in 
the  drawing  is  often  less  the  result  of  inexperience  than  of  an  attempt 
at  archaism.  The  compositions  are  not  studied,  the  figures  are  ranged 
in  regular  files,  as  in  the  primitive  bas-reliefs  ;  when  they  are  grouped, 
an  ultra-parallelism  of  attitude  and  expression  divides  the  scene  into 
two  pictures  ridiculously  alike.  Processions  of  divinities,  battle  scenes, 
races,  are  treated  with  the  same  monotony  ;  two  or  three  figures  at 
most  are  together  ;  the  secondary  personages  are  more  or  less  numerous 
according  to  the  space  to  be  decorated.  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
duced proportions  of  the  subject,  the  details  are  given  with  remark- 
able rigour  and  precision  ;  the  embroidery  of  the  vestments,  the  details 
of  the  armour,  and  the  utensils,  are  scrupulously  rendered. 

The  principal  paintings  in  black  represent  meetings  of  divinities. 
Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  protectors  of  Delphi,  meet  each  other  often. 
Bacchic  scenes  are  more  frequent  still.  Bacchus  is  in  the  centre, 
bearded,  attired  in  the  tunic,  and  holding  either  the  cantharus  or 
rhyton,  and  a  branch  of  vine.  Sometimes  Ariadne  accompanies  him, 
and  satyrs,  sileni,  and  msenads  dance  round  with  orgiac  animation. 
The  wars  of  the  giants  against  the  gods  of  Olympus  follow  next.  The 
giants  are  to  be  recognised  by  their  costume  of  "  hoplitœ,"  or  heavy- 
armed  warriors.  The  birth  of  Minerva  is  a  favourite  subject,  and  shows 
the  influence  of  Athens  over  the  arts,  and  the  readiness  of  the  painters 
to  multiply  subjects  borrowed  from  the  religion  of  Attica. 

In  the  heroic  myths  we  find  the  labours  of  Hercules  ;  episodes  in 
the  Trojan  war  \  scenes  from  the  Thebais  ;  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  ; 
Triptolemus  and  his  crew  ;  Perseus  and  the  Gorgons  ;  the  Calydonian 
hunt,  etc. 

Generally  the  subjects  are  made  known  by  the  names  of  the  persons 
being  written  near  them,  for  the  composition  alone  would  be  insufficient 
to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  observer.  Carried  away  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  space  he  had  to  decorate,  the  artist  has  often  overcharged  his 
subject  by  secondary  groups  which  play  the  part  of  spectators,  and 
which  have  been  compared  to  the  choruses  in  scenic  representations. 
There  are  also  subjects  identical  in  exterior  form,  which  may  receive 
different  denominations,  and  others  of  common  composition,  to  which 
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one  would  refuse  willingly  a  mythic  signification  if  the  inscription  did 
not  reveal  their  religious  character. 

The  vases  of  ancient  style  have  evidently  preceded  the  epoch  when 
heroes  were  represented  of  beautiful  furra  ;  Achilles  is  a  vigorous  man, 
bearded  like  the  others;  the  women  are  completely  clothed,  and  rich- 
nefls  of  costume  distinguishes  only  those  of  superior  rank.  Never- 
iheiess,  the  paintings  have  a  character  of  severity,  not  wanting  in 
grandeur. 

The  cups  have  long  shown  the  "gorgonium,"  or  Medusa's  head,  in 
the  interior,  and  on  the  exterior  two  large  eyes  near  the  handles  serve 
as  a  framework  to  the  painting. 

Besides,  the  vases  of  ancient  style  with  black  figures  have  issued 

from  various  fabrics,  and  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  make  and  period. 
Some  cups  are  covered  with  a  white 
t  ngobe,  upon  which  are  black  figures 
heightened  with  red;  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Jledals  at  Paris,  is  one  representing 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  making 
r<ilypliemns  iiitoxicated,  and  putting 
out  his  eye.  The  same  cabinet  also 
contains  a  specimen  no  less  valuable 
— the  cup  of  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyre- 
naica,  who  acquired  great  celebrity  as 
conqueror  at  the  Pythian  games  in  the 
eightieth  Olympiad  (n.C.  458).  He  is 
seated  upon  an  ocladias  (or  X  seat), 
nuder  a  tent  or  pavilion,  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  hb  head  covered  with  a 
pctasus,  or  wide-brimmed  cap,  his  long 
hair  descending  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  he  is  bearded,  lie  weai^  a  white 
tunic,  with  an  embroidered  mantle  ;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  sceptre. 
Under  the  seat  i*?  a  leopard  with  a  necklace  ;  behind  the  king  climbs 
a  lizard.  What  is  this  king  doing,  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of 
power?  He  presides  over  the  operations  of  commerce*  He  extends  his 
right  liand,  pointing  with  his  forefinger  towards  an  ephebus,  or  young 
man  dressed  only  with  an  apron,  who  I'epeats  tho  same  gesture.  Large 
settles  are  there  surrounded  by  men  who  weigh  some  irregular  substance, 
a  heap  of  which  is  on  the  ground  :  one  on  his  knees  near  the  plate  of 
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the  scales  seems  to  be  attending  to  the  merchandise  they  are  weighing;  ' 
the  second  bears  on  his  shoulders  a  netted  bag  filled  with  the  precious 
material  ;  the  third  turns  towards  Arcesilaus,  and  raises  a  bag  of  the 
same  kind;  the  fourth  extends  his  arm  to  adjust  the  balance,  and 
holds  in  his  right  one  of  the  irregular  bodies  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
placed  in  the  scales.  The  Greek  word  placed  near  him  explains  the 
whole  scene  ;  this  man  is  "  he  who  prepares  the  silphium/'  Now  the 
silphium,  celebrated  product  of  Cyrenaica,  sought  throughout  all  Greece 
and  used  as  a  condiment  in  the  preparation  of  disha^i,  is  the  resin 
asafoetida,  of  which  the  penetrating,  garlic  odour  is  well  known.  However 
let  us  not  dispute  tastes,  but  return  to  Arcesilaus,  the  Greek  druggist, 
busied  with  his  bargain.  The  principal  group  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  cup  consists  of  an  overseer  with  men  laden  with  netted  bags  ;  other 
bags  piled,  show  that  these  bales  have  been  weighed  and  are  taken  out 
of  the  warehouse  to  be  embarked  for  exportation.  Here  is  certainly  a 
scene  of  manners  more  than  worth  a  mythological  representation  ;  but  we 
must  return  to  the  form  of  the  religious  paintings,  and  instance  the 
celebrated  crater  known  under  the  name  of  the  François  vase,  which 
may  be  placed  at  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Three  zones  of  designs  cover  the  body  ;  the  neck  has  two,  and  the 
feet  one.  The  principal  subject  is  a  procession  of  divinities  attending 
the  marriage  of  Thetis.  The  goddess  is  seated  in  the  interior 
of  a  Doric  edifice,  before  which  is  an  altar  surmounted  by  a  can- 
tharus.  Peleus,  standing  without,  advances  in  front  of  Chiron  and 
Iris  ;  then  follow  Hestia,  Ceres,  Chariclo,  and  Bacchus,  who  bears  upon 
his  shoulders  a  large  amphora  ;  then  follow  seven  quadrigœ,  on  each  of 
which  are  two  divinities,  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  ; 
Mars  and  Venus  ;  Mercury  and  Maia  ;  here  the  figures  are  wanting, 
several  pieces  of  the  vase  not  having  been  found  in  the  excavation. 
The  Hours,  Muses,  and  Fates  follow  on  foot,  the  great  divinities  in  their 
cars  ;  then  appears  Ocean,  under  the  form  of  a  marine  monster,  and 
Vulcan  mounted  on  a  mule.    « 

Below  this  first  zone  are  two  subjects.  In  the  first  is  Achilles, 
followed  by  Minerva,  Mercury,  and  Thetis,  rushing  in  pursuit  of 
Troilus  and  Polyxena;  near  a  fountain  are  Apollo  and  Ehodia. 
Priam  and  Antenor  look  withi:error,  while  Hector  and  Polites  come  out 
from  the  walls  of  Troy  and  hasten  to  oppose  the  enterprise  of  Achilles. 

The  second  subject  represents  Vulcan  upon  the  mule,  brought  back 
to  Olympus  by  Bacchus,  Sileni,  and  Nymphs  ;  Venus  standing  in  front 
of  the  thrones  upon  which  are  seated  Jupiter  and  Juno  receiving  the 
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procesBÎoii,  while  Minorva,  Diana^  Apollo,  and  Mercury  seek  to  coiifiole 
Mars,  who  is  confused  and  humiliated. 

The  tliird  zone  consint^  of  fights  of  animals  ;  lions  attacking  bulls  and 
wild  boars  ;  panthers  slaughtering  stags  and  bulls,  etc^ 

Upon  the  neck  of  the  vase  are  the  funeral  games,  in  honour  of 
Patroehis^  and  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae  at  Uie 
maiTiage  of  Pirithous  and  Laodamia, 

The  second  zone  shows  on  one  side  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  bt)ari 
and  on  the  other  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  surrounded  by  a  gmup  of  youilia 
and  girls  liolding  each  other's  hands  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  dancing. 
These  aro  the  Athenians  delivered  by  the  hero. 

Upon  the  foot  is  the  battle  of  the  pignjies  and  cranes. 
Such  are  the  principal  subjects  represented  upon  this  wonderful 
vase,  tlie  richest  known,  and  which  is  signed  by  the  two  artists  who  pro- 
duced it  :  "  Ergotinios  has  made  me,  Clitias  has  painted  nie.'*  Borrowing 
its  description  from  the  learned  M.  de  Witte,  we  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  pomp  of  the  mythological  and  heroic  scenes  composed  in  these 
remote  epochs. 

The  Louvre  i^ossesses  a  large  nundier  of  vases  with  black  figures,  b> 
the  hands  of  Nieustbenes(Ftg.  04),  Amasis,  Tima- 
goras,  and  other  artists  not  less  renowned,  such  as 
Tleson,  son  of  Nearchus,  Hermogenes»  Pantlireus, 
Phanphaios. 

The  panathenaic  vtises  with  the  names  of 
archons  are  t!ie  last  expressioji  of  this  fonn  of  art^ 
which  appears  specially  adapted  for  pieces  having 
îin  officiai  or  religions  character;  it  is  easy  besides 
to  recognise,  even  under  their  archaism,  paintings, 
of  which  the  style,  and  the  spelling  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, are  modified  according  to  the  manners  and 
r-ustoms  of  the  epoch,  and  are  hence  doubly  dated* 
VIL  Kah-Greelc  vases  ivUh  red  paintings, — 
This  class  is  much  more  numerous  than  the  pre- 
ceiling;  the  vases  it  includes  produce  to  the  eye 
ÎI  more  harmonious  effect  than  the  others  ;  soma 
liuve  besides  all  the  perfections  of  art  (Fig.  Go), 
The  design  w*a8  fii-st  sketched  on  the  vases  with  a 
blunt  tool,  and  the  black  glaze  spread  over  tlie 
ground,  so  as  to  reserve  the  figures  andomameots* 
The  interior  (iLtiilH.  tlic  features  of  the  face,  Ihe  fnkls  of  th(>  vestments 
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were  next  marked  out  by  a  brush  with  such  delicacy  and  precision, 
one  might  fancy  it  done  with  a  cestum  or  style,  and  a  rule.  Violet  red  is 
the  only  colour  employed  for  heightening  ;  it  serves  to  indicate  the  bands, 
bracelets,  embroidery,  and  other  secondary  details,  and  also  to  give  the 
inscriptions  thrown  upon  the  field  of  the  subject;  some  of  these  are 
incised,  as  the  signatures  of  the  potters,  Hieron  and  Andocides.  White 
has  been  also  used  on  the  pieces  with  red  figures,  for  the  ornaments, 
details,  and  inscriptions,  but  its  presence  indicates  a  later  period; 
towards  the  decline,  a  certain  brightness  was  given  to  the  painted  vases 
by  introducing  with  the  white,  light  yellow,  dark  red  and  brown.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  period  when  the  decoration,  reserved  in 
red,  replaced  the  black  upon  the  bare  earth;  some  rare  pieces  of 
transition  show  the  two  systems  united,  such  as  the  amphora  of  the 
Louvre,  where  we  see  on  one  side  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  accompanied 
by  satyrs  ;  and  on  the  other,  Hercules  chaining  Cerberus.  We  find  the 
name  of  the  same  potter  or  of  the  same  painter  upon  pieces,  with 
black  figures,  as  well  as  with  the  red. 

Among  the  number  of  the  artists  who,  by  their  severity  of  style 
and  minuteness  of  detail,  approach  more  the  archaic  style,  is  Ando- 
cides. We  possess  by  him,  in  the  Louvre,  a  cup  of  black  ground, 
ornamented  with  white  figures  heightened  with  violet  red,  quite  an 
exceptional  decoration.  The  subjects  are  three  Amazons  putting  on 
their  armour,  and  Nereids  bathing. 

Epictetus  executes  with  care  ;  his  style  is  elegant,  though  severe, 
and  so  marked  and  personal,  that  one  recognises  even  his  unsigned 
works.  Upon  the  vases  with  red  figures,  we  are  able  to  follow  the 
progressive  march  of  the  art.  By  degrees,  conventional  forms  dis- 
appear, individual  talent  takes  place  of  the  pouncing  of  the  schools  ;  the 
grace  of  the  outlines,  and  the  expression  of  the  faces,  begin  to  mark 
the  distinctions  of  sexes,  and  to  render  the  passions  indicated  by 
the  movements  of  the  figures.  To  this  progress  in  art  responds  the 
perfection  of  manual  labour  ;  the  clay  is  finer  and  better  turned,  the 
form  of  the  vases  purer,  their  gloss  marvellous  ;  delicate  appendages 
accompany  them,  elegant  little  wheels  balance  the  more  prolonged 
curves;  the  œnochoè  turns  back  its  mouth  in  a  graceful  trefoil,  the 
crater  expands  its  bell-shaped  opening. 

The  progress  of  ceramographic  art  can  only  offer  a  reflex  of  the 
natural  evolution  of  high  art,  and  one  can  date  the  one  by  the 
epoch  of  the  other.  The  painters  of  the  fifth  century,  Polygnotus  and 
Micon,  modified  monumental  decoration.      Cimon,  of   Cleones,   who 
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lived  towards  the  eightieth  Olympiad,  passed  for  having  first  rendered 
threo-quarter  figures*  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Hellenic 
civih'sation  developed  itself  rapidly»  and  the  appearance  of  Phicliaft 
operated  a  revolution  in  the  works  ni  sculpture.  Vases  with  red 
figures  of  primitive  style,  were  made  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  to  the  first  year  of  the  fourth,  a  little  after  the  age  of 
Pericles,  When  the  influence  of  Phidias  became  manifest,  when  tlie 
paintei*s,  Zeuxis  and  Parrhaisius.  began  to  treat  scenes  or  isolated  figures 
which  derived  their  interest  from  particular  and  individual  expression^ 
or  from  the  manifestation  of  the  human  passions,  the  ceramic  art 
entered  into  the  same  path.  Heroes  were  no  longer  robust  men  with 
tufted  beards,  but  young  men  of  elegant  form.  The  nude  took  the  placo 
of  rich  costumes,  pirticnlarly  among  the  women,  and  when  even  it  was 
required  to  envelop  them  with  draperies,  transparent  textures  were 
chosen,  aTid  the  folds  a' 1  justed  so  as  to  show  the  harmony  of  the 
proportions  and  delicacy  of  outline.  If  the  nude  thus  prevails  at  this 
period  of  art,  it  is  because  a  new  education  has  been  formed  among  the 
people,  a  sort  of  worship  of  the  beautiful.  Thus  in  groups  of  young 
girls  pouring  out  water  for  the  epliebi  or  youths  to  drink  ;  of  women 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the  bath,  simple  modesty  and  purity  are 
expressed  in  a  charming  manner. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  perfected  style,  connoisseurs  may  consult,  at  the 
Luuvre,  the  cup  representing  the  young  Musa^ns  taking  a  lesson  of 
grammar  or  singing  of  Linus.  The  poet,  seated  upon  a  high-backed 
chair,  unrolls  and  seems  to  read  a  papyrusj;  his  pupil  standing,  his  right 
hand  resting  on  his  hi[),  and  with  his  left  raising  his  tablets,  listens 
with  attention.     Outside  are  gymuiistîc  subjects. 

To  the  fourth  century  belong  the  large  am  phone  of  Nola,  distinguished 
by  the  fineness  of  the  earth,  the  brilliancy  of  the  black  glaze,  the  elegance 
of  the  drawing,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  subjects. 

Later,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  a  taste  for  luxury 
weakens  the  high  sentiment  of  art;  the  graceful  pleases  more  than 
the  beautiful  ;  the  simple  contrast  of  black  and  red  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  the  eye  ;  to  the  primitive  tints,  yellow,  violet  and  gold  are  added 
with  white.  Yet  the  magnificent  groups  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
Kerteh,  the  ancient  Panticapiuum,  show  this  richness  united  t*»  a  pure  style 
and  an  admirable  knowledge  of  ilrawing  ;  there  especially  abound,  nude 
figures,  some  full  face,  others  tliree-quartei-a.  These  products  may  be 
attributed  to  a  period  near  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  is  here  we  should  allude  to  the  vases  of  rich  decoration  combined 
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with  scnlpttiTpd  reliefs;  the  finest  among  all  of  them  is  the  celebrated 
Lydriii  discovered  at  CumaB,  which  now  tidorns  the  rauseiini  of  the  Her- 
mitage at  St  Petersburg,  Tlie  lower  part  of  the  piece  is  fluted  ;  above 
is  a  bas-relief,  coloured  and  gilt,  composted  often  figures,  five  seated  and 
five  standing.  Triptoleinus  appear;*  in  his  winged  chariot  drawn  by  two 
serpents;  he  holds  a  sceptre,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  divinities  and 
heroes  of  Eleusis.  Raoul  Rochette  thus  describes  the  vase  :  **  It  is  a 
piece  of  very  large  size,  with  three  handles,  and  of  the  finest  and  most 
lustrous  ghize.  It  is  ornamented  at  several  lieights  with  sculptured 
friezes,  in  terra  eotta  and  gilded,  but  that  which  gives  it  its  priceless  value 
is  a  frieze  of  figures  from  four  to  five  inches  higli,  sculptured  in  bas-relief, 
w  itli  the  lieads,  feet,  and  hands  gilded,  and  the  vestments  painted  in  bright 
colours,  blue,  red  and  green,  in  the  finest  Greek  ytyle  imaginable.  Several 
heads,  from  which  the  gilding  lias  become  detached,  show  the  modelling, 
which  is  as  fine  and  as  finished  as  that  of  the  finest  ancient  cameo.** 

An  aryballos,  or  oil-flask,  signefl  by  Xenophantus  the  Atheniau,  is 
ornamented  with  a  mixture  of  paintings,  gildings,  and  figures  in  relief; 
a  hunting  subject  in  which  is  introduced  the  young  Darius,  son  of 
Artaxerxes  Memnon.     It  must  therefore  have  been  made  B.o,  380. 

Tlie  taste  which  inspires  these  vases  is  doubtless  the  same  whiidi  led 
tlie  potters  of  Asia  Minor  to  create  pottery 
in  relief,  glazed  with  varied  colours,  as 
already  referred  to*  Other  va«es  in  relief, 
with  black  engoljcs,  were  made  imtil  a  period 
near  the  Christian  era.  Ou  one  are  repre- 
sented Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the 
wolf. 

VIII.  lihyionsand  vases  ofrenmrlahleform. 
— It  is  in  periods  of  luxury  that  individual 
genius  is  able  to  display  itself  by  innumer- 
able inventions.  It  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  for  novelty  and  the  caprices  of 
the  rich,  who  wi^li  to  be  remarkable  in 
possessing  works  without  equal  ;  and  above 
alJ  the  surfeited  mind  requires  excitement  by 
catering  for  it  things  curious,  unknown,  or 
original.  The  collection  of  the  Louvre  offers, 

in  this  r**3pect,  one  of  the  rarest  series  that  can  be  found.  Vases  with 
double  heads  are  numerous;  and  one  may  remark  that  which  represents 
Alphieus  and  Arethusa  (Fig.  €6),  auotlier  witJi  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
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tlie  greiil  head  of  SileDUs,  a  young  satyr  laugbîng,  nymplis,  negroes,  all 
show  the  vergatility  of  talent  of  the  Gi-eek  potters.  The  figure  pitîcea 
are  Rtill  more  varietl:  the  youog  Henmles,  kneeling^  stnmgling  the  lion 
of  Jrount  Oitha^run  ;  a  tH»mic  aclor  seatx^d  with  his  legs  crossetl  ;  a 
croueliing  negro  crowned  with  ivy;  a  aurs<*  Hettiinl,  th<*  ruUîS  that  cover 
her  hcHjd  turned  Imek  upon  the  head,  and  having  by  her  side  a  chQd  in 
the  same  costume;  lying  at  its  feet  is  a  pig,  the  victim  offered  by  th© 
Lacrdreiuonians  for  the  preservation  of  their  children.  But  the  serk 
ijf  rhytou8  is  pjirtieularly  interesting.  Theses  curved  pieces  provide 
with  a  Imndle  resemble  the  pierced  horns  which,  ia  the  first  ages  of  society, 
84*rve(l  for  drinking  wine;  the  pointed  part  of  the  recipient  tAking  the 
form  of  an  nnimnl,  and  the  openiniz  tleeorated  with  painted  snljjeetë  or 
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lieldy  composed  ornanirnts;  here,  the  head  of  an  eagle,  there  an  ass  or 
nude  with  bridle,  a  lion»  a  ram,  a  cow,  a  hind  or  panther  (Fig.  07),  n^ost 
of  ihem  have  no  other  opening  than  that  of  the  top.  I'hey  are  real  cups, 
and  not  drinking  vessels  à  la  régalade,  tliat  is»,  with  the  head  turned  hack 
and  the  liquor  poured  down  the  throat,  as  cerlaiti  ancient  bas-reliefs  sliow 
it  w*as  the  custom  to  make  them,  even  at  rnca-e  disant  times.  A  fine 
roloured  pink  and  white  rhyttm  proves  they  acknowh^dged  tlie  inconve- 
nient^ of  these  unsteady  recipients  to  eon  tain  liquids*  An  nndrape<l 
female  upon  one  knee,  embraces  the  vase  and  holds  it  upright.  The 
pieces,  purely  imitative,  are  essentially  fancirid— sncli  as  a  croco^lile 
devouring  a  man,  a  cronahing  puntber.  u  bipj>ricampiH,  ducks,  cocks. 
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bunches  of  grapes,  fir  cones,  almonds,  etc.  ;  whatever  fancy  may 
suggest,  the  artist  is  subject  to  no  rule  but  that  of  his  imagination, 
and  his  creative  genius;  by  this  characteristic  alone,  one  sees  that  the 
school  has  disappeared,  and  that  decline  is  not  far  distant. 

IX.  Dediiie  of  Greek  art  in  Italy. — Here  the  historian  experiences  a 
singular  embarrassment.  If  progress  forms  herself  by  such  slow  and 
successive  conquests,  that  we  can  note  and  follow  it  in  its  manifestations, 
so  the  decline  operates  by  irregular  bounds  proceeding  from  facts  un- 
known, or  from  local  circumstances  ;  in  one  place,  a  man  of  talent  will  en- 
deavour to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  past  ;  in  anotlier,  the  fabrication 
fallen  into  unworthy  hands,  will  slide  rapidly  down  the  incline  to  bad,  so 
that  works  made  simultaneously  may  offer  an  apparent  difference  of 
nearly  a  century.  The  vases  of  the  fabrics  of  Sant'  Agata  de'  Goti,  of 
Ruvo,  Armento,  and  the  products  generally  of  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
are  regarded  as  types  of  the  art  in  its  decline.  Yet  some  specimens 
protest  against  decadence  ;  a  magnificent  oxybaphon  (vinegar  cup)  of  the 
Louvre  shows  us  a  subject  treated  with  rare  elegance  ;  Orestes  taking 
refuge  at  the  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Seated  with  his  back  resting 
against  the  omphalos,  the  hero  holds  in  his  right  hand  his  sword 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  mother.  Behind  him  Apollo,  attired 
in  a  rich  mantle,  extends  his  right  arm  and  shakes  over  the  parricide 
a  little  pig,  expiatory  victim,  the  purifying  blood  of  which  will  restore 
peace  to  the  guilty  one.  Diana,  attired  as  a  huntress,  stands  behind 
her  brother  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  altar.  On  the  other  side, 
the  shade  of  Clytemnestra,  shrouded  in  a  veil,  arises  to  awaken  two 
sleeping  furies,  and  orders  them  to  torment  Orestes.  At  the  base  of 
the  picture,  a  third  fury,  seen  half-length,  rises  out  of  the  earth.  In 
this  piece  are  all  the  qualities  of  high  Hellenic  art. 

The  real  characteristic  of  the  decline  consists  in  the  exaggeration  of  the 
proportions  of  the  vases,  and  still  more  in  superabundant  ornamentation. 
The  handles  have  volutes,  knots,  wheels,  scrolls  of  every  description  ; 
the  figures  are  multiplied,  and  groups  of  secondary  order  introduced, 
which  confuse  the  subject  and  deprive  it  of  its  imposing  tranquillity. 
The  grounds  are  strewed  with  accessories;  vegetable  stalks  wind 
among  the  subjects,  interlace  themselves  round  the  handles,  and 
often  bear,  instead  of  the  flowers  which  should  terminate  their  scrolls, 
the  heads  of  females  or  winged  genii. 

The  subjects  are  mostly  Bacchanalian,  mystic,  or  funereal  ;  the  drama 
itself  has  a  large  share  in  these  representations,  and  the  burlesque  is 
not  spared.     Some  inscriptions  in  the  Osean  character  prove  that  the 
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Âtellanfe  may  have  hfld  their  share  in  these  iiispiratiVms,  wlien  we  see 
even  sleight  of  hand  and  jugglery.  The  more  we  adTance  towards  the 
decline,  the  rarer  become  the  names  of  tlie  artiste  ;  Asteas,  Python,  and 
Lasîmos  close  the  series  of  cemmograi^hs,  and  this  last  signs  a  comic 
subject,  a  burlesque  of  the  raytli  of  Procjiiistes. 

X,  Black  vases  omametikd  in  white. — Among  the  last  vases  made  in 
Southern  Italy  must  be  classed  the  black  vases  with  white  and  violet 
red  ornaments.  Some  represent  scenic  masks,  heads  accompanied  by 
inseriptians  ;  others  have  simple  ^vreaths  of  vine  and  ivy.  Paléographie 
reasocns  assign  their  date  to  the  fifth  century  of  Rome  (b.c.  30O- 
260).  Etruria,  at  that  period,  was  then  quite  I^attnised,  and  it  is  to  her 
that  we  owe  the  last  ceramic  painted  works,  for  it  is  proved  that  the 
Romans  never  cultivatétd  this  bi-ïmch  of  the  art,  and  that  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  the  year  568  of  Rome  (b.c,  186),  proscribing  Bacchanalia^  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  painted  vases. 

XL  "We  have  now  followol  the  chronological  and  progress! ve march 
of  Greek  ceramic  art  with  paintings  generally  monochrome,  sliowing 
its  Oriental  origin.  It  now  remains  to  us  to  allude  to  another  descrip- 
tion of  monument,  of  equal  if  not  superior  pomp,  where  sculpture  and 
colour  combine  in  harmonious  concert.  Wo  si>eak  of  vases  of  religious 
ornamentation  in  coloured  terra  cotta,  foimd  in  Magna  Graecia,  and 
particularly  in  Apulia  (Fig.  68). 

Some  years  since,  these  interesting  works  were  represented  by  one 
simple  specimen  given  to  the  Louvre  by  Baron  de  Janzéj  the  acquisition 
of  the  Campana  collection,  in  multiplying  examples,  and  showing  a 
variety  of  forms,  has  proved  tliat  AL  de  Janzé's  vase  has  not  been 
eclipsed  by  any  others. 

Most  generally,  the  sculptured  terra  cottas  affect  the  form  of  a 
depressed  hydria  with  lateral  spout;  the  body,  a  kind  of  inflated 
wine-skin  is  surmounted  by  an  arched  handle  which  from  the  back 
rejoins  the  base  of  the  neck.  But  this  arrangement  is  lost  in  the 
accumulation  of  accessory  pieces  of  a  nature  to  prove  that  the  artist  hacî"^ 
not  to  preoccupy  himself  with  the  necessity  of  usefulness.  Thus,  upon 
the  inclined  neck  of  the  vase,  is  planted  a  statuette  of  a  dmped  divinity 
placed  standing  ;  at  the  two  sides  rise  winged  Tritons,  whose  eeUform 
backs  apply  themselves  upon  the  bag-shnped  swelling,  while  their  sea-, 
horse  feet  beat  the  air  almost  at  a  level  with  the  orifice  of  the  tube; 
other  divinities  riae^  upon  the  hanrlle  and  upon  the  sides  of  the 
vase,  composing  a  group  scientifically  balanced,  resembh'ng  more 
elegant  panlhecMi  than  accesvsories  tu  a  ceramic  work.     Often  pink 
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F. — Denomination  of  the  Greek  Vases. 

In  the  description  of  Greek  vases  will  have  been  remarked  the  grace- 
ful and  sonorous  names  serving  to  designate  the  form  or  use  of  the 
recipients.  It  is  not,  then,  without  interest  to  pause  a  moment  upon 
this  nomenclature,  and  study  the  system.  Such  is  the  march  of  human 
science  that,  from  the  moment  the  mind  attaches  itself  to  a  series  of 
facts  or  objects,  in  order  to  derive  from  them  any  teaching  whatever, 
we  must  place  our  theories  upon  a  conventional  basis,  and  create  a 
special  language  to  avoid  blunders  or  sterile  discussions. 

When  intelligent  excavations  had  brought  to  light  the  imposing  mass 
of  ancient  terra  cottas,  it  was  evident  they  afforded  new  elements 
for  history.  The  Greek  writers  were  first  questioned  to  discover 
the  subjects  depicted  on  the  vases,  and  the  names  which  con- 
temporaries had  imposed  on  them  to  express  their  form  and  use. 
This  arduous  research  produced  a  mass  of  information  more  for- 
midable than  useful  ;  the  difference  of  the  dialects  causing  a  multi- 
plicity of  names  to  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same  thing  ;  facts 
had  often  created  new  denominations  for  vases  already  provided  with 
a  vulgar  appellation.  A  work  of  Panofka,  completed  by  Baoul  llochette, 
Charles  Lenormant,  and  Baron  de  Witte,  laid  down  the  true  principles 
of  the  science,  and  thenceforth  established  a  nomenclature.  In  fact, 
this  nomenclature  is  the  introduction  into  ceramics  of  the  harmonious 
language  of  the  Greeks;  thus,  the  amphora,  essentially  variable  in  its 
form  and  dimensions,  owes  its  name  to  its  general  structure  ;  it  is  a  vase 
with  two  handles,  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  "am phis"  both  sides  ; 
**  pherein,'*  to  carry.  There  is  therefore  no  difference  of  name  between 
the  vase  of  coarse  earth  buried  in  the  wine  cellar,  and  the  panathenaic 
amphora  clothed  with  the  richest  painting,  the  destined  prize  of  the 
conqueror  in  the  games. 

The  amphoridion  is  the  amphora  of  reduced  size  ;  the  chous,  another 
amphora,  a  kind  of  measure  of  liquid  capacity,  the  same  as  the  Latin 
"  congius  "  containing  twelve  cotyhe. 

Tiie  hi/dria  has  a  signification  as  wide  as  that  of  the  amphora, 
its  name,  derived  from  "udor,"  water,  expresses  its  habitual  contents 
(Fig.  G9).  And  yet  how  varied  in  its  elegant  forms  !  sometimes  furnished 
with  one  handle,  its  opening  bent  into  the  form  of  a  trefoil  ;  sometimes 
to  its  principal  handle  are  added  two  smaller  at  the  side,  wliich  increase 
its  richness.     Such  is  the  hydria  of  Timagoras,  in  the  Louvre,  on  which 
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the  artist  haaMHphsented   the  conflict  of  Hercules  with  Triton  or 
Nereua. 

The  cmkr  is  a  largo,  fine  vase,  with  rory  wide  month,  in  which  the 
wine  and  water  wltg  mixed  for  enttTttii  nine  tits 
or  for  sueritiee  ;  sometimes  minetl  uik>ii  a  faut, 
spreading  at  the  top  like  a  campanula;  it  ha^ 
two  handles,  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  cylinder 
with  the  spheroidal  buse.  An  idfta  of  the 
ritihness  of  this  form  may  be  had  from  the  crater 
in  the  Louvre,  signed  Euphronios,  having  for 
subject  Apollo  pnrsniiig  the  giant  ïityiis^  who  is 
about  to  carry  uft'  Jjatona. 

There  is  an  almost  insensible  tmnsition  frrmj 
the  crater  to  the  celehe^  another  cup  of  wialogous 
use  ;  the  body  of  this  is  ovoid,  surmounted  by 
an  opening  under  which  are  inserted  the  tv^o 
handles.  Certain  of  ttiese  vases  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegance  and  tho  happy  projiortion  of 
their  handles,  which  sometimes  extend  beyond 
the  projecting  edge  of  the  vase.  The  word 
crater  is  derived  from  *' kerannnmi/'  which 
means  to  mix  wine  and  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  two  alx>ve  i^ecipieuts  without  saying 
a  word  on  the  vase  which  serves  as  an  accom- 
paniment, called  ûe»ocAoé(Fig.70J.  "  Oînos**  is 
Greek  for  wine;  "oinokon"  is  the  earthen  pot 
which  serves  to  take  the  wine  out  of  the  crater 
to  distribule  in  the  cups.  The  name  is  charming, 
and  still  more  charming  is  the  form  it  desig- 
nates. The  hydria,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
has  maRsive  proportions,  indicative  of  the  vulgar 
lii|Uor  it  contains  ;  the  œnoclioë,  with  its  egg- 
shaped  body,  its  thin  neck,  its  trefoiled  month, 
lie  light  graceful  handle  bent  Uke  an  S,  rising 
above  tho  lip,  litis  all  the  elegancies  of  style, 
all  the  delicacy  of  luxury  ;  hence  it  is  the  vjise 
carried  by  the  goddesses,  introduced  for  libations 
in  all  sacred  or  familiar  compositiont». 

The  cup  which,  before  all  others,  should 
receive  the  sacred  lirpiid  is  the  cantharm^  bell-sluiped,  raised  upon  a 
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tall  stem  ;  it  is  prorided  with  two  light  handles.  It  was  on©  of  the 
special  attributes  of  Bacchus.  The  aviphotis  also  with  two  handled; 
tho  cahjx  or  ei^lix^  are  cups  of  varied  forms.  The  arylaJlos  h  another 
dritilving  vessel»  j^eDerally  wide  at  its  btise,  and  drawn  in  at  the  top 
like  a  purse  half  closed  (Fig.  01,  p.  208)  ;  the  phiale,  a  kind  of  shallow 
circular  vessel,  giving  to  us  the  word  phial,  sometimes  figures  in  the 
hands  of  divinities. 

Let  us  next  speak  of  another  cup,  connected  with  recollections  of 
ancient  manners,  the  cotfubus.  According  to  Harmodiujâ,  of  LeprsBaF, 
the  Phygalians  made  use  of  cottabes  of  earth  to  consecrate  wine,  of  which 
they  gave  a  little  to  each  one  to  drink  ;  he  who  presented  the  vase,  saying, 
**  ISup  well  !"  But  in  Sicily,  they  called  cottahus  a  game,  which  consisted 
in  throwing  wine  out  of  a  cup  into  a  brazen  basin  producing  a  certain 
sound,  or,  by  the  same  means»  to  drown  little  bowls  swimming  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  fashion  spread»  and  according  to  Uegyaauder, 
of  Delphi,  they  conceived  such  a  passion  for  the  game  that  prizes  were 
proposed  at  entertainments  for  the  conqueror.  From  that  time,  cups 
were  much  appropriated  ibr  the  game  called  cottabus. 

But,  to  return  to  more  serious  matters.  Here  is  a  leei/thm  (Fig.  71), 
charining  cylindrical  cruet^  with  narrow  neck, 
teruiinated  by  a  cup-shaped  mouth  against  which 
rests  a  handle,  v\hich  falls  back  upon  the  keel  of 
the  body  of  the  vase  which  is  destined  to  contain 
oil  or  perfumes;  this  recipient  often  figures  in 
the  hands  of  goddesses,  or  of  females  occupied 
in  the  business  of  the  toilet.  Therefore  the 
lecythus  is  mostly  ornamented  with  delicate 
paintings  and  choice  subjects. 

The  olj^,  generally  pear-shaped,  with  a 
rounded  handle  from  the  body  to  the  wide  open- 
ing, is  a  vase  of  variable  dimensions  according 
to  its  use.  In  high  antiquity,  the  olpe  served  to 
pour  out  the  wine  at  table,  as  says  Ion,  of  Chios, 
in  his  *  Eurytides  :'  **  You  raise  your  voices  very 
proudly  in  taking  the  wine  out  of  your  little 
casks  with  olpe.'*  Later,  this  kind  of  vaso 
became  of  a  religious  use  and  no  longer  ap- 
peared at  entertainments. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Greek  potteries  is  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  siamnm.    Egg-shaped,  surmounted  by  a  wide  throat  sup- 
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porting  a  lid  slightly  convex  and  provided  with  two  handles  attached 
below  the  hip;  this  kind  of  recipient  served  to  contain  wine.  Most 
of  them  show  a  rich  ornament  and  interesting  subjects,  and  mnst 
have  been  placed  upon  sumptuous  tables,  conjointly  with  craters  and 
Celebes. 

The  oxybaphony  in  ordinary  use,  was  a  small  and  open  cruet  to 
contain  vinegar  or  sauce.  In  its  reduced  proportions,  it  bears  some 
analogy  with  the  open  bell-shaped  crater,  but  its  lateral  handles  are 
inserted  higher.  Cratinus,  in  his  *Pytine,'  ranges  the  oxybaphon 
amongst  the  Bacchic  utensils  :  "  How  then,"  he  says,  **  to  make  him 
leave  off  drinking  ?  Oh  !  I  know,  I  will  break  his  conges,  I  will  over- 
turn his  wine  barrels,  and  all  the  vessels  which  serve  for  drinking  ;  I 
will  not  leave  him  an  oxybaphon  to  pour  out  the  wine." 

Among  the  earthen  vessels  whose  name  lends  itself  to  the  most 
varied  interpretations  is  the  urn,  so  called  from  "  aryo,"  to  draw.  The 
name  does  not  designate  any  special  form,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
to  apply  it  to  a  vessel  destined  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  yet 
ancient  writers  have  often  departed  from  this  usage.  In  the  Iliad, 
Patroclus  desires  his  bones  may  be  placed  in  the  same  urn  with  those 
of  Achilles;  he  wishes  that  this  should  be  the  golden  amphora,  the 
present  of  Thetis;  IGO  Hues  further,  Achilles,  in  compliance  with 
this  wish,  causes  the  bones  of  his  friend  to  be  placed  in  a  golden  phial, 
where  his  own  will  eventually  be  placed.  To  Homer,  urn,  amphora, 
and  phial  have  a  like  signification,  implying  neither  difference  of  form 
nor  determination  of  use. 

The  ^thoB  is  a  large  earthen  jar,  wide,  open-mouthed,  and  cask- 
shaped,  used  like  the  domestic  amphora,  and  often  confounded  with  it 
There  were  also  pithoi  with  narrow  necks.  It  is  in  one  of  these,  broken 
and  repaired,  that  the  cynic  Diogenes  made  his  abode.  No  doubt 
the  pithos  of  Diogenes  had  been  used  to  contain  wine  ;  it  is  the  sole 
analogy  one  can  establish  between  this  vast  terra  cotta  jar,  in  which  a 
man  could  extend  himself  his  whole  length  or  be  seated,  and  the  wooden 
barrel  in  which  we  keep  fermented  liquors.  Later,  the  pithoi,  no 
longer  used,  became  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  of  Athens. 
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Seotio»  % — Roman  Ceramics. 


Ill  principle,  it  might  be  said  that  there  exists  no  Roman  art  The 
simplicity  of  manners  of  those  who  one  clay  were  to  be  musters  of  the 
world  excluded  even  the  representation  of  the  Deity.  When  under  the 
RejjubHc  the  nation  began  to  enlighten  itself,  the  wants  of  luxury  de- 
veloped, but  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  not  yet  among  those  who 
contributed  to  progress;  the  Etruscans,  on  the  contrarj\  were  thon 
strong  in  their  own  intelligence,  and  in  that  which  contact  with  the 
Greeks  had  taught  them*  The  Romans  bad  recourse  to  them  for  the 
first  plastic  works,  destined  for  the  decoration  of  their  temples» 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  w*ar,  the  Romans  having  found 
themselves  in  relations  with  the  Greeks,  and  having  made  nn  alliance 
with  them,  begun  to  feel  a  tafite  for  true  nrt,  Clauclius  Marcellus, 
after  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  brought  back  the  first  Greek  work?* 
and  employed  these  brilliant  spoils  in  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol. 
Capua,  reduced  by  Q*  Fulvius  Flaccus,  came  to  increase  the  sculptnred 
riches  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  Greek 
divinities  into  Rome  rendered  still  closer  the  relations  between  the  two 
nations  ;  the  Romans  not  only  ordered  idols  from  the  Hellenes,  but 
made  artists  come  over  to  Rome,  to  people  the  temples  with  their  worka 
All  those  whom  the  fate  of  war  delivered  over  to  the  hand.s  of  the  Roman 
legions,  were  also  brought  to  the  metropolis,  and  their  civilising  inlhienco 
was  such  that  patrician  families  made  a  point  of  their  children  bein^ 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  thus  did  the  illustrious 
Paulas  /Emilius,  fis  we  learn  from  Plutarch* 

The  increase  of  public  wealth  would  necessarily  develop  the  instinct  of 
luxury  and  a  taste  for  the  beaulifuL  Lepi<lus,  before  he  was  consul^ 
possessed  a  house  which  was  considered  the  most  elegant  in  Rome  ; 
thirty  years  later,  it  was  only  the  hundredth  in  the  scale  of  beauty. 
Cœsar  was  about  to  appear  ;  a  simple  citizen,  he  soon  classed  himself 
among  the  most  magnificent  by  his  passion  for  works  of  Bxi  ;  when  consul, 
he  built  the  Forum  and  spread  monuments  over  the  towns  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  the  Roman  colonies.  The  victories  of  Lucullus,  Pompey,  and 
Augustus,  brought  to  Rome  swarms  of  prisoner  artists,  who  were  soon 
libemted  and  ranked  with  the  eminent  men,  who,  attracted  from  Greece 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  formed  that  intelligent  cohoi*t  whose  renown 
flowed  kick  to  Rome  herself,  and  made  her  fancy  herself  more  advanced 
in  the  liberal  arij?  tliau  she  reallv  was. 


lînkHMl,  it  is  to  he  observed,  tliat  an  long  as  there  exist ed  n  niotlicr 
sehool  wlienco  tlto  light  was  transiuitted  in  all  it^  purity,  the  taste  mm 
able  to  mîBtuiîi  itself;  but  when  Greece,  extinet  and  debased,  was  no 
longer  more  tbiiu  a  lîoiiiaii  slave,  when  tlie  hist  Grecian  town  asked 
as  a  favonr  to  Rnlisiitnto  (he  Latin  lai]f2:nage  for  thf3  harmonioxis 
idifjm  of  Homer  nnd  Sophocles,  everything  was  .«aid.  This  docile 
army  of  freedmcn  liad  but  one  desire,  that  of  flattering  their  masters; 
no  individual  thought,  no  generous  initiative  came  to  raise  the  Hellenic 
glory  now  about  to  disappear.  The  imîtùti<m  of  the  masterpieces  of  art 
was  diminiï*hing,  so  that  there  was,  prc»perly  speaking»  no  national 
school  ;  and  the  l»est  productions  due  to  Roman  hands  were  the  feeble 
reminij^cences  of  Hellenic  excellence. 

One  can  understand  tliat,  ojider  sucL  conditions,  ceramics  would 
remain  in  a  very  secondary  rank  ;  no  more  of  those  painted  vases,  where 
the  elegance  of  the  compositions  and  the  accuracy  of  drawing  com- 
pensated lor  the  inferiority  of  the  material  ;  what  the  Ronuins  wanted  in 
their  marble  palaces,  paved  with  mosaics,  adorned  with  pictures,  was 
^»old  and  silver,  cups  of  precious  stones,  njurrhine  vases,  of  which  one 
alone  made  the  fortune  of  a  family. 

Tlie  red  lustred  wares,  in  relief,  of  Arezzo,  in  Etruria,  are  carefully 
worked  and  imprinted  with  a  taste  approaching  that  of  tlie  Greeks. 
On  vases  of  this  class   are  the  names  of  the   potters   Antiochiis»    P. 


Fig.  72. 


Cornelius,  Floi-entinns,  C*  Rnfrenins  Pictor,  A. 
Titus,  and  Victorianus.  This  red  pottery  of  Arezzo 
(Fig.  72)  is,  also,  the  prototyi^e  of  a  fabrication 
carried  by  the  Ikimans  wherever  they  esta- 
[blished  their  dominion,  and  of  which  nnuierons 
spei^imcns  are  found  in  Fraijce  and  England. 
Some  of  these  are  signed  by  Agatopns,  Anmndus, 
Diogenes,  Enodus,  Primus,  Sabianus,  Strobilns, 
and  Vibianus.  wl^^^^^^V    ^ 

A  deep  earthen  cup  of  black  glaze  has,  in 
the  interior,  a  bujst  of  Silenus,  bearded  and  clothed 
in  a  sleeved  tunic,  playing  the  double  flute.  Around  it  we  read, 
CALENU8  CANOLEIDS  FECIT;  a  border  of  ivy  leaves  and  flowers  frames 
the  inscription,  and  above  are  waves  and  ovolos.  This  black  ware 
was  made  by  the  lîomans  concurrently  \\  ith  the  red,  but  in  smaller 
quantities.  Not  but  that  common  pottery  was  also  made,  numerous 
fragments  prove  it,  and  amphora?,  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  are 
found   in  the  environs  of  Anzîo,  the  ancient  Antium.     The  ruins  of 
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Carthage  have  furnished  amphorae,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Longinus 
and  Marius,  consuls,  b.c.  10 1. 

But  the  really  interesting  branch  of  Roman  plastics  is  its  employment 
in  architectural  decoration.  Until  the  period  when  Eome,  mistress  of 
Liguria,  became  possessed  of  the  quarries  of  Luna  (Carrara),  marble  was 
excessively  scarce,  and  terra  cotta  was  employed  for  the  antefixœ  or 
bas-reliefs,  which  formed  the  interior  and  exterior  decoration  of  a  house, 
the  metopes  and  historic  friezes. 

We  have  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  plastic  sculpture  ; 
the  unrivalled  collection  of  the  Louvre  shows  more  eloquently  than  any 
description  to  what  perfection  this  branch  of  the  art  had  attained,  both 
among  the  Greeks  trading  with  Home  and  among  the  Hellenes  settled 
in  Italy.  We  learn  by  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that  a  number 
of  these  bas-reliefs  came  from  Athens,  and  the  great  orator  asks 
his  friend  to  procure  models  with  which  he  desires  to  decorate  his 
atrium.  Therefore,  though  the  greater  number  of  the  works  classed  in 
the  Louvre  came  from  Tusculum,  or .  Iloma  Vecchia,  localities  of  the 
Campagna  di  Eoma,  where  were  situated  the  most  magnificent  villas, 
we  do  not  seek  jto  distinguish  in  these  works  those  evidently  Greek 
from  their  imitations. 

What  the  observer  will  first  notice  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
subjects  treated  relate  to  the  heroic  mythology  of  Greece.  It  is 
Hercules,  the  Dorian  hero,  killing  the  Lernoan  hydra,  taming  the 
Cretan  bull  (Fig.  73),  or  fighting  the  Nemean  lion  ;  Theseus,  the  Ionian 
Hercules,  distinguishing  himself  by  the  defeat  of  robbers  and  monsters, 
or  fighting  against  the  Amazons. 

The  Trojan  cycle  also  furnishes  its  contingent.  Paris,  in  Phrygian 
attire,  flees  upon  a  quadriga,  carrying  off  Helen  shrouded  in  his  drapery. 
The  companion  to  this  subject  shows  us  the  wife  brought  back  by  her 
husband;  triumphant  in  her  beauty,  she  proudly  displays  herself  to 
all  eyes,  and  quits  the  car  of  Jlenelaus,  who  stands  behind  her. 

Penthesilea  killed  by  Achilles,  and  inspiring  with  love  her  murderer, 
is  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  Greek  artists.  Panœmus,  brother 
of  Phidias,  had  painted  it  upon  the  barriei-s  of  the  throne  of  Olympus  ; 
many  sarcophagi  represent  it  with  a  symbolic  and  sacred  meaning,  and 
the  Louvre  shows  it  us  upon  a  terra  cotta  found  at  Ardea;  the  dying 
Amazon  lets  fall  her  double  hatchet  ;  Achilles  supports  her  after  having 
taken  off  her  helmet  and  her  arms;  thus  despoiled,  she  shows  her 
features,  at  which,  says  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  the  Greeks  were  dazzled. 
**  Tho  expression  given  by  the  artist  to  Achilles  renders  the  thought 
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of   the    poet;    tliere    is    more    tlijiii    pity  rmd  sorrow    in  hia   noble 
coUDteuance." 

The  history  of  Ulysses  also  occupies  a  large  share  iu  this  series. 
There  is  the  king  of  Ithûca  attiiohed  to  the  niûst  of  his  vessel  fleeiug 
the  seductions  of  the  Si  l'eus  ;  Penelope  seated,  lamenting  iu  tears*  the 
absence  of  her  spouse;  then»  returned  to  his  palace,  the  prudent 
tnonarch  conceals  his  presence  and  imposes  silence  on  liis  nurse  who 
n^cognises  hinu 


mmm 


Wmh'H   UÂS-REUEIV  OF  TKRBA  COITA    (XUSKUtt   09  TJJIC  LUUVRt:). 

But  let  us  leave  heroes  for  the  gods.  It  is  the  infant  Jupiter  sur- 
roundii-d  by  the  Curetés,  who  dance,  striking  their  shields,  to  prevent 
his  cries  from  reaching  the  ears  of  iSaturn  ;  Apollo  and  Victory  ;  SUnerva 
presiding  at  the  hnildiag  of  the  ship  Argo;  the  goddess  is  8eate<l 
teaching  the  pilot,  Tiphys,  how  to  fasten  the  sail  to  the  mast;  while 
Argus»  liiuiself  seated,  ehi.st.d  and  liiininier  in  hand,  works  attentively 
at  this  galh'y  intended  fur  tho  lirst  nautieal  expedition  of  the  (iret^ks. 
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Bacchus  with  his  thyrsus  furnishes  numerous  subjects;  the  god, 
mounted  upon  a  car,  drawn  by  horses  and  panthers,  guides  the  noisy 
train  of  bacchantes,  satyrs,  fauns  and  mœnads.  What  we  have  just 
said  is  almost  a  digression,  for  in  a  book  specially  consecrated  to  the 
history  of  vases,  ouglit  we  to  be  allowed,  under  the  pretext  of  terra 
cotta,  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  statuary  ?  Certainly,  a  just  admi- 
ration has,  perhaps,  drawn  us  a  little  down  this  slippery  slope,  but  we 
could  not  stop  at  the  exact  limit  where  sculpture  becomes  a  special  art, 
independent  of  the  material  which  it  has  pleased  the  chisel  to  animate 
with  its  supreme  power. 

Shall  we  keep  silence  upon  that  numerous  series  of  earthen  statuettes, 
masterpieces  of  delicacy  and  taste,  which  from  Greece  have  radiated  to 
all  civilised  countries?  Certainly  not,  for  a  new  fact,  important  in 
ceramic  history,  proves  the  intimate  relation  between  these  images  and 
the  vases  themselves. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  statuettes 
represent,  for  the  most  part,  the  numerous  divinities  of  Hellenic  and 
Iloman  woi-ship.  Our  learned  friend,  M.  Adrien  Longpérier,  has 
brought  together  at  the  Louvre  an  almost  complete  series  of  statuettes 
of  children,  which  are  none  other  than  the  genii  of  these  gods; 
but,  in  his  profound  sagacity,  the  eminent  keeper  of  the  antiques  had 
surmised  tliat  many  of  these  statuettes,  as  well  as  some  flowers  or 
detached  emblems  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  excavations,  must  be 
complements  of  some  monument,  and  combine  to  form  an  ornamental 
whole.  The  vases  with  modelled  figures  of  Magna  Grœcia  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  this  supposition  ;  and  the  statuettes  and  applied 
emblems,  of  wliich  the  wandering  specimens  encumber  our  museums, 
stand  uj)  us  so  many  points  of  interrogation  before  historians  and 
inquirers. 

We  know  therefore  now  what  are  these  divinities,  these  flying 
genii,  provided  with  the  means  of  affixing  to  another  piece,  these  nereids, 
these  centaurs  truncated  through  the  middle  ;  and  a  broken  vase  may 
now  find  its  decoration  by  means  of  these  incomplete  fragments. 

The  most  intimate  cormcction  existed  between  the  modellers 
of  statuettes  and  the  modellers  of  vases  ;  one  might  be  able,  perhaps, 
even  to  identify  the  Graîco-Italian  artists,  who  ornamented  the  vases 
of  Apulia,  with  the  numerous  sigillarii  in  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars, 
whose  profession  it  would  appear  consisted,  not  in  making  seals,  but 
little  earthen  images  destined  to  figure  in  the  house  of  each  citizen 
as  the  lares  or  protectors  of  the  domestic  health. 
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The  luxury  of  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  Empire  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  to  nothing  ceramic  industry;  a  people  clothed  in 
purple  and  silk,  and  covered,  even  to  their  shoes,  with  embroidery, 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  would  not  tolerate  around  them  the  rude 
earthen  pottery,  even  though  enriched  with  the  sombre  decoration 
of  the  Greeks.  Vessels  of  gold,  jasper,  sardonyx  and  onyx,  these 
were  the  ornaments  of  the  great  and  for  the  temples.  The  pavements 
of  the  basilicas  borrowed  from  marble  their  symmetric  dispositions; 
the  dome  shone  with  the  splendour  of  its  golden-grounded  mosaics  ; 
the  columns  themselves  were  twisted  into  many  coloured  spirals,  and 
veils  of  silk  were  spread  before  the  altar. 

fint  as  if  to  protest  against  the  ingratitude  and  changeableness  of 
human  nature,  the  humble  terra  cotta  introduced  itself  into  the  midst 
of  this  pomp  ;  the  bold  cupolas  which  the  eye  dared  hardly  measure 
under  their  dazzling  images,  these  cupolas  which,  if  built  of  stone,  would 
have  fallen  in  from  their  own  weight,  it  is  to  ceramics  they  owed  their 
existing  still  to  excite  our  admiration;  kinds  of  trimcated  bottles, 
strung  one  into  the  other,  and  disposed  in  parallel  curves,  form  the 
ingenious  masonry  of  these  masterpieces  of  architecture.  Certainly, 
at  a  period  when  Italy  employed  her  workshops  in  a  production  so 
special  and  so  limited,  other  works  must  have  issued  from  the  hands  of 
her  potters,  and  the  modest  lamp  of  the  countrj^man,  culinary  utensils 
for  the  poor,  vessels  for  carrying  water,  for  keeping  oil,  wine,  the 
alimentary  grains,  all  must  have  continued  to  be  made,  but  without 
character  or  artistic  taste. 

We  must  traverse  the  period  of  struggles  between  expiring  civili- 
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sation  and  barbarian  invaders,  we  must  leave  these  bst  to  seek,  in 
their  turn,  the  light  of  a  new  civilisation,  in  order  again  to  find  ceramics 
one  of  the  first  arts  in  the  mde  furrow  of  progress. 

Wfj  will  nut  here  describe  the  kinds  of  transitions  styled  German 
and  Gaulish  |>ott*»ry,  and  whir*h,  rude  as  they  are,  were  bi:t  a  last  reflex 
of  jiagan  art,  lienwforth  condemn^^  with  the  religion  which  ha^l  giren  it 
birth.  We  are  now  in  the  Ohristijin  epoch  ;  the  Northern  aspirations 
manifest  tliemselves  first  by,  the  dreamy  tendencies  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  tlie  free  and  immaterial  conceptions  of  the  statuary  ;  then 
tlie  men  of  the  North,  not  content  with  having  invaded  temperate 
countries,  seem  fatally  impelled  towards  the  East  ;  they  imagined  the 
Crnsarles  in  order  to  animate  their  hearts  at  the  focus  of  religious 
fervour,  and  to  enrich  their  |>oetry  with  the  glittering  mirage  of  the 
sun  and  of  art. 

A  kind  of  intuition,  besides,  points  out  to  these  simple  seekers  that 
in  other  places  nature,  lovingly  questioned,  has  unveiled  secrets  from 
which  ornamentation  has  made  the  happiest  use — sculptors,  painters 
and  letters,  look  around  them,  the  vine,  the  eglantine,  the  clover  of 
the  fields — appear  to  them  worthy  of  being  reproduced  by  the  chisel, 
the  graver,  and  the  pencil,  and  quite  a  fertile  vein  of  art  opens  itself 
to  their  intelligence. 

From  the  porticoes  of  the  temples,  the  complicated  capitals  of  the 
columns,  this  ingenious  ornamentation  descends  Vi\\o\\  the  historic 
tiicH,  ut  the  HUHie  time  penetrating  into  the  interior  to  enrich  the  wares 
in  common  use,  and  heighten  the  adornment  of  the  high-backed  side- 
boards or  **  dressoirs."  Until  the  twelfth  century,  stones  of  various 
colours,  combined  in  mosaics,  had  satisfied  the  requirements  of  archi- 
tecture ;  from  this  moment,  a  new  idea  applies  itself  everywhere  at  once, 
bric'ks  of  red  earth,  of  varied  fornjs,  are  substituted  for  stone,  their 
surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  hiyer  of  white  clay,  in  which  are  incrusted 
patterns  of  a  darker  earth  or  vice  vereâ;  these  glazed,  baked  bricks 
are  thus  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  reiterated  steps  of  the  faithful, 
and  replace  at  little  expense  the  costly  mosaics.  Moreover,  this  combi- 
nation of  pieces  admitted  of  a  con(»erted  decoration,  and  the  variation 
of  the  ground  tints  introduced  a  relative  variety  in  compositions  con- 
demned to  a  kind  of  uniformity.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the 
study  of  these  tiles,  in  which,  with  rudimentary  means,  art  already 
begins  to  manifest  it.s  power.  There,  in  a  graceful  (;hequer-work,  the 
fleur  do  lis  of  I'Vance  heightens  at  intervals  a  semé  of  trefoils  and 
rosettes;  scrolls  of  notched  leaves  combine,  in  graceful  borders;  circles 
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divided  crossways  receive  in  their  Reettons  stars  or  heralflic  suns  ;  liere 
are  armour-clad  warrioi's,  mouiited  iiputi  horses  richly  cnparisoiic?d, 
running  one  after  the  other,  their  swonls  raised,  their  sliieMs  resting 
on  their  breasts,  then  heads,  husts,  h*ons,  eagloî?,  all  that  picturesque 
fancy,  assisted  by  the  resoureen  of  hemldry»  eonld  invent  to  animate  the 
rold  ronipartment^  of  the  pavement,  and  give  a  ineaunig  to  the  vajst 
nave^i  trodden  every  day  by  the  Christian  multitUfh?  (Fig.  71). 

The  abbey  of  Vonlton,  near  lYovin?,  the  hunting  gallery  of  St, 
Louis  at  Fontainebleau,  a  château  near  (^uimperle,  8t.  Etienne  d*Agen, 
tlie  monuments  of  Crotoy,  Eue,  Cosne,  of  the  clepartments  of  Ain  and 
Calvados,  ofler  curions  8i3ecinieu8  of  thir*  eeramjc  fabrication,  which  w;t 
not  less  spread  or  less  brilliant  in  Fngland. 

fig,  74. 


iNCtttiSTiiO  TiLt:,  rnoaj  nu:  pavement  of  a  ckcrch  or  Titt:  Minute  aglls,  uoaMAxnv, 


Most  of  the  oniamental  combinations  resemble  the  designs  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  textile  fabrics  of  the  East,  and  we  ought  to  be 
llie  IcsH  astonished  at  tins,  iuiismuch  as  tJuit  from  the  ninth  century 
J nc rusted  or  enamelled  tiles  were  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 

It  Wire  then  idle  to  examine  now  if,  as  has  been  long  advanced,  the 
art  of  covering  earth  with  a  plumbiferous  glasse  was  invented  by  a  potter 
of  Hchlastadt,  of  unknown  name,  who  died  in  128Î3.  Not  only  was  the 
use  of  glazed  tiles  very  generally  spread,  but  more,  the  fragmeiit  of  a 
vase  preserved  at  Sèvres,  and  brought  from  a  tomb  in  the  abbey  of 
Jumieges,  which  dates  from  1120,  proves  that  coloured  coatings  were 
also  applied  to  the  pottery  re8erved  for  burning  the  incense  at  religious 
ceremonies.      The   secret  of   the  plumbiferous  glazu  had  passed  from 
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the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Itomans,  who  undoubtedly  transmitted 
it  to  their  numerous  clients,  especially  to  the  intelligent  Gauls. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  fabrication  and  commerce  in  pottery 
took  an  enormous  development.  ** Ceramic  wares,"  says  BL  le  Bas,  "are 
mentioned  among  the  principal  articles  which  appeared  at  the  markets 
and  great  fairs  of  the  country." 

The  sands  of  our  rivers  have  preserved  through  the  course  of  centuries 
fragments  of  pottery,  which  now  reappear  to  reveal  to  the  amateur  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  these  epochs  so  little  known.  Thus  has  been  found,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cité,  at  Paris,  pots  ornamented  with  fleurs  de 
lis  in  relief,  or  with  the  legend  in  Gothic  letters — "  Vive  le  Roi  I  "  It  was 
in  these  recipients  that  the  citizens  of  the  capital  came  to  invigorate 
their  patriotism  and  their  mirth  ;  the  ofiBcial  tea-gardens  resounded  with 
Bacchic  songs,  and  the  empty  pots  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  either  to 
express  the  height  of  their  joy  or  to  conceal  the  repetition  of  their  votive 
libations.  But  the  innkeeper  did  not  calculate  his  score  by  the  number 
of  empty  measures;  the  fatal  chalk  inscribed  upon  the  wall  its 
unimpeachable  hieroglyphics,  as  the  barmaid  refilled  each  earthen 
hanap. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  inscription,  "  Vive  le  Hoi  !  "  This  custom 
of  making  pottery  speak  is  a  sign  both  of  the  infancy  of  the  art  and  of 
its  decline  ;  in  the  middle  ages,  legends  formed  the  principal  decoration 
of  vases.  As  soon  as  glaze  is  applied  upon  an  earth  of  two  layers,  the 
slip  or  engobe  serves  equally  well  to  bring  out  the  letters  as  the  orna- 
ments. But  let  us  first  explain  here  what  are  the  principal  modes  of 
ornamenting  coarse  terra  cotta.  We  have  already  stated  that  common 
pottery  has  for  basis  a  porous  paste  of  loose  texture,  composed  of  potter's 
clay,  argillaceous  marl  and  sand  ;  it  always  contains  lime,  and  some 
ferruginous  element  which  imparts  its  red  colour.  The  glaze,  composed 
in  a  great  part  of  leaf],  is  vitreous  and  transparent  ;  it  therefore  shows 
the  colour  underneath,  so  that  it  requires  to  mix  with  the  glaze, 
metallic  oxides  more  or  less  dark,  such  as  copper  green  and  manganese 
brown. 

In  improving  these  processes  the  idea  arose  of  spreading  over  the 
brown  earth  a  thin  layer  of  whitish  clay,  which  enlivened  the  glaze  ; 
then  in  order  to  vary  the  colouring,  to  scratch  in  the  upper  layer, 
or  engobe,  circles,  zigzags,  ornaments,  and  .legends,  which  came  out 
in  a  bright  tint  upon  the  white  earth,  the  ware  was  then  covered  with 
a  glaze,  generally  colourless,  scattered  over  with  green  and  brownish 
blotches,  which  gave  it  a  streaked  appearance.    This  is  the  engobe; 
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another  mode  even  more  primitive,  has  been  used  to  decorate  earthenware 
with  barbotine,  or  clays  diluted  with  water,  and  sometimes  tinted  with 
metallic  oxides  ;  lines,  scrolls,  and  figures  are  drawn  upon  the  white  paste, 
or  even  upon  the  brown  glaze  ;  flowers  and  beads  are  scattered  over  the 
surface,  which,  after  firing,  preserves  a  sensible  projection  and  forms 
almost  a  '^  pastillage."  The  mode  of  execution  is  even  more  barbarous 
than  the  execution  itself.  Ox-horns,  pierced  at  the  extremity,  contain 
the  barbotine,  and  it  is  by  moving  the  point  of  the  horn  up  and  do^n 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  that  the  finer  strokes  are  obtained  ;  the  masses 
are  formed  by  letting  the  decorating  "bouiUie"  run  longer.  The 
countries  of  the  North-East,  Switzerland  in  particular,  preserve  in  their 
coarse  pottery  this  expeditious  mode  of  decoration.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  was  associated  with  the  engobe  in  the  Middle  Âges  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
step  towards  pastillage,  which  itself  led  to  sealed  decoration.  In  pastil- 
lage,  properly  so  called,  ornaments  are  moulded  separately,  and  attached 
to  the  surface  by  means  of  the  barbotine  ;  sigillation  consists,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  impressing  upon  the  vases,  with  special  moulds,  certain  orna- 
ments which  combine  to  form  sometimes  a  very  rich  whole.  The 
transmission  of  moulds  from  generation  to  generation  is  often  the  cause 
of  anachronisms  dangerous  to  the  superficial  observer,  who  should 
carefully  examine  details  which  might  lead  to  error. 

This  kind  of  fabrication  which  certainly  goes  back  to  the  Middle 
Âges,  establishes  a  kind  of  transition  between  this  epoch  and  the 
Benaissance,  as  well  as  between  glazed  terra  cotta  and  stoneware.  It 
appeai-s  to  have  been  practised  everywhere,  both  abroad  and  in  France. 
M.  B.  Fillon,  mentioning  it  in  his  luminous  researches  upon  the  pottery 
of  Poitou,  says:  "From  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
date  also  the  funereal  vases  in  form  of  fir  cones,  completely  overlaid  with 
a  green  glaze.  ...  In  short,  the  decorative  system  of  these  various 
potteries  belongs,  on  one  side,  to  that  used  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
century,  which  had  never  been  entirely  given  up  ...  .  and  contains 
in  germ  that  of  the  sealed  faïences  of  the  Renaissance."  In  a  declaration 
of  property  situated  in  the  village  of  la  Poterie,  parish  of  Champ-Saint- 
Père,  made  in  1378,  the  same  author  finds  that  the  potter,  Jourdain 
Bégaud,  acknowledges  himself  bound  to  the  seigneurs  of  la  Mothe-Freslon, 
for  the  yearly  payment  "  d'une  buye  verde  godronneé  et  d'une  poune 
de  buée  (washing  tub)."  Now  if  Poitou,  a  new  world  for  ceramics 
discovered  by  M.  Fillon,  furnishes  such  works,  what  would  be  the 
products  of  manufactories  so  celebrated  as  those  of  Chapelle-des-Pots, 
Beauvais  and  Savignies  ?    The  inventory  of  Charles  VI^  dated  1399, 
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contaius  the  vol  nation  of  a  '^  godet  de  terre  de  Beauvais  garni  d'argent" 
It  must  be  a  first-class  pottery  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  mounting 
in  goldsmith's  work.  No  doubt,  the  monarch  had  received  this  vase  as  a 
present  from  the  town.  The  archives  inform  us,  that  a  similar  offering  was 
made  the  17th  of  October,  1434,  to  King  Charles  VII.,  on  his  passage 
through  Beauvais.  In  his  turn,  Francis  I.  traversed  the  town  on  his  way  to 
Arras;  this  time  the  diocesan  chapter  decided,  the  16th  of  May,  1520, 
tliat  it  would  present  to  the  queen  "des  bougies  et  des  vases  de 
Savignies."  Another  deliberation  of  the  4th  of  December,  1536,  declares 
that  there  shall  be  given  to  the  king  a  "  buffet  de  Savignies."  Similar 
homages  are  renewed  the  6th  of  August,  1540,  and  the  16th  of  July,  1544. 
Lastly  when,  the  3rd  of  January,  1689,  the  Queen  of  England,  Mary  of 
Este,  a  fugitive,  was  taking  the  road  from  Calais  to  St  Germain,  a 
similar  present  was  made  to  her;  three  centuries,  therefore,  had  not 
weakened  the  reputation  of  the  manufacture. 

Different  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  potteries  of  the 
Beauvoisis,  have  discussed  the  question  whether  these  choice  specimens, 
those  which  show  a  certain  amount  of  elegance  in  form  and  decoration, 
should  be  assimilated  to  stoneware  or  to  glazed  earth.  This  is  a  question 
devoid  of  interest,  and  to  which  no  value  can  be  attached,  when  one  has 
seen,  in  both  materials,  pieces  come  out  of  the  same  mould  and  worked 
with  equal  care.  Certainly,  one  may  infer,  from  the  expressions  used 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  designate  the  vases  of  Savignies,  that  they 
refer  to  a  stoneware,  since  they  call  it  a  "  poterie  azurée,"  and  most  of 
the  stonewares  are  blue  ;  but  we  have  seen  frequently  cruets  and  hanaps, 
of  brown  or  green  ground,  with  reliefs  heightened  by  a  yellow  and 
purplish  glaze,  which,  for  the  precision  of  the  fleurs  de  lis,  crowns,  and 
sealed  scrolls,  yielded  in  nothing  to  the  finest  blue  pitchers,  with  greyish 
reserves,  heightened  with  manganese. 

But  we  shall  return  more  fully  to  the  French  stonewares  when 
speaking  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of  the  reputed  productions  of  Flanders 
and  Germany. 

Here  the  true  difficulty  consists  in  pointing  out  the  origin  and  in 
determining  the  dates  ;  in  fact,  we  must  distinguish  from  the  works  of 
Beauvais,  those  of  Brittany  and  of  Poitou,  the  glazed  wares  and  stoves 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  long  confounded  among  the  German  products, 
and  again  find  the  works  of  "  potherie  de  verderie,"  which  were  made  at 
Sadirao,  some  leagues  from  Bordeaux. 

Of  these  remains  of  our  ancient  industries,  some  bear  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  Kcnaissance,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  their  proper  place  ; 


but  others  are  of  Kiach  ambîgnous  character,  and  adhere  so  closely  to 
the  ancient  periods,  that  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  are  not  ovcr- 
ecnipulous  in  their  claesification. 

One  example  will  show^  the  diffienlty  of  a  rigorous  clnssificntion  of 
tlio  potteries  of  transition,  and  the  danger  of  the  anachronisms  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  Most  of  our  readers  will  have  seen  either  at 
Sèvres  or  at  the  Louvre»  specimens  of  a  large  dish  with  green  or  brown 
glaze,  enriched  with  inscriptions,  ornaments,  and  emblems  in  relief.  These 
inscriptions  in  Gothic  cbaracters  have,  witli  many  other  details,  a  religious 
cliaracten  We  read  :  '*  0  vos  ones  qui  trûsitis  per  viâ^  attendite  et 
videte  si  est  dolor  similis  sicut  dolor  mens*  Pax  vobis  -|-  Paît  en 
décembre  5LD.XI/*  Oh,  all  ye  wbo  pass  by,  behold,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.     Peace  be  with  you. 

Tlie  instruments  of  the  Passion,  drawn  in  relief,  the  cjrpher  of  Jesus 
surrounded  by  rays,  that  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  words  "  Ave  Maria," 
show  that  the^e  kinds  of  dishes  ornamented  in  churches  one  of  the 
stations  of  *'  the  way  of  the  cross  ;"  and  hence,  one  undei*standa  from 
what  Divine  lips  carae  the  sorrowful  words  above.  Between  each  letter 
of  the  Salutation  is  a  shield  crowned,  enclosing  alternately  a  fleur  de  lis, 
and  tho  letter  K,  initial  of  Charles  YIII.  Seven  other  large  shields 
have  the  arms  of  France,  with  an  open  crown  ;  one  bears  France  and 
Uauphiné,  quartered;  another,  per  pale,  France  and  Bretagne;  one 
is  argent,  with  ermines  and  sable;  and  the  last  has  a  fancy  emblazon- 
ment, in  whicli,  above  two  stai^  is  a  kind  t»f  mace,  **  fignre  parlante '* 
of  the  name  of  Masse,  evidently  that  of  the  artist 

Now  it  is  easy  to  remark  a  real  contradiction  between  the  date  and 
the  emblems  of  the  dish.  Charles  VIII,,  whose  cypher  it  bears,  was  first 
husband  of  Anne  of  Bretagne  ;  she  was  remarried,  in  1499,  to  Louis  XII. 
The  double  L  of  Louis  should,  therefore,  in  1511,  have  replaced  the  K, 
if  the  artist  had  not  unscrupulously  and  without  reflection  employed 
the  moulds  long  kept  in  the  workshop. 

But  a  particular  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  repeated  reproduction 
of  the  ermines  of  Brittany,  Is  it  not  a  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
origin  of  the  piece  when  we  know  that  country  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant ceramic  centre  ?  The  collection  of  M.  Giraud  de  Savine  ofl^ers, 
in  particular,  several  pieces  with  green  glaze,  specially  decorated  with 
the  ermines,  or  shield  of  Brittany,  among  which  are  those  puzzle  jugs, 
with  balanced  lid  and  pierced  sides,  which  formed  the  delight  of  our 
simple  ancestors. 

One  mny  see  at  Cliiiiy  several   pots  of  the  same  description,  with 


browii  glaze  and  white  pastillages,  wliicli  p&tabllsh  as  it  were  atranaition 
lietwoen  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Eenaisgance.  We  find  also  an  e»- 
cutcheoned  biberon  with  the  device,  "TANT  QVE  IE  VIVE  AVLT«E 
NAVRE "  the  motto  adopted  by  Philip  the  iWyod,  diiko  of  Burgundy, 
oil  bis  marriage,  in  1429,  with  Isabella  of  Portugal.  The  blue  glaase, 
deadened  by  the  snbjacent  earth,  proves  that  we  mnst  not  consider 
absolutely  the  expression  of  azured  pottery  as  si^^'nifying  stonewiire, 
and  that  "vases  azures'*  were  made  elsewhere  than  at  Beau  vais,  as  tliis 
pioe^  is  evidently  Burgundian, 

But  to  return  to  thing«  of  an  aspect  more  clearly  Gothic,  and  in 
which  18  revealed,  perhaps,  the  same  Oriental  inspiration  which  prcnluced 
the  Italian  *'  gralTiti."  Let  ua  pause  before  a  dish  "  à  cngobe,"  of  the , 
museum  at  Sèvres  (Fig.  75);  in  the  centre  is  a  tree  with  large  flower 
resembling  Persian  tulips  ;  the  border,  intersected  with  ribbons,  is  simply 
lozengy  ;  then,  upon  the  edge,  intercepted  by  flowers,  is  this  motto,  **Je 
cuis  planter  pour  ra verdir,  Vive  Truppet/'  This  worthy  potter, 
attaching  his  name  to  an  acrlaniation  generally  reserved  for  the 
sovereign,  was  no  doubt  the  author  of  the  dish,  and  has  consecrated 
it  to  himselt"  by  a  wish  for  good  fortune.  His  work  bIiows  a  man  of 
talent,  and  forma  to  our  eyes  the  type  of  a  style  which  we  tliink  we 
may  attribute  to  the  south  of  France,  Moreover,  we  consider  the  dish 
of  Truppet  to  be  one  of  those  'prentice  pieces  it  was  the  custom  to  exact 
from  artisans  on  their  admittance  to  the  company  or  trade  of  which  they 
desired  to  be  a  member.  This  obligation,  and  that  still  more  onerous  of 
an  annual  offering  to  the  lord  of  the  property  of  certain  fine  pieces  or 
services,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  industry  in  the  way  of  progression, 
Bl  Benjamin  Filion,  in  giving  the  figure  of  a  fragment  enriched  with 
the  shield  of  Argeutou,  supjxirtetl  by  a  mermaid,  writes:  "This  piet*e 
Is  part  of  a  pot,  no  doubt,  analogous  to  those  mentioned  in  tlie 
following  extract  from  an  acknowledgment  rendered  to  the  lord  of 
Villeneuve,  parish  of  Plénée-Jugon,  by  the  potters  who  had  established 
their  ovens  upon  the  Lande  aux  Brignons,  a  dependency  of  that  manor: 

'*  The  said  potters  have  acknowledged  and  do  acknowledge  the  said 
seigneur  for  their  landlord,  and  oblige  themselves  to  assemble  the 
Sunday  bi^fore  the  day  of  St,  John  the  Bnptist  every  year,  and  to  ac- 
company and  assist  the  last  married  among  them,  who  is  to  have  an 
eaillien  vase  ornamented  with  flowers,  with  the  arms  of  the  said  lord  ; 
and  each  of  the  aforesaid  potters  sliall  Inive  a  flower  in  his  Iiand,  with  a 
ringer  and  player  of  instruments,  and  all  the  company  shall  enter  the 
parish  church  of  Plénée,  in  the  chapel  of  the  said  lord,  who  will  bo 
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on  his  bench,  and  preacEt  to  him  the  said  vase,  or  to  others  of  his 
house,  or  to  liis  ofUcers,  imder  the  penalty  to  the  aforesaid  newly 
married  potter  of  sixty  soue  of  money.  Besides,  each  of  these  aforesaid 
potters  ï*hall,  the  first  day  of  each  year,  go  to  the  said  seigneur  at  Ville- 
neuve, and,  for  a  new  year's  gift,  present  him  with  a  masterpiece  of 
tlieir  handicraft,  on  pain  of  fifteen  sous  forfeit.  They  shall,  besides, 
put  the  arms  of  the  seigneur  npou  all  the  vases  they  make  exceeding 
tlve  price  of  three  sons,  under  a  penalty  of  fifteen  sous/' 

We  do  not  prt^tend  to  generalise  what  rnny  liave  been  only  an 
individual  exaction,  yet  if  one  could  suppose  that  the  seigneur  of 
Villeneuve  IimI  based  this  acknowledgment  upon  customs  general  in 
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France,  it  would  explain  the  frequency  of  heraldic  bearings  nn  the  ohl 
pottery^aud  the  absence  of  factory  marks  ;  the  arms  told  all,  and  secured 
Ur  the  tenant  his  landlord's  protection  ogainst  all  competitors. 

The   countries    of  the  Wfst   have   furnished  ^ig,  7»). 

M.  Fillon  with  only  one  emblematic  figure,  under 
a  vase,  is  the  goose  of  tho  plain  of  Tliouars 
(Fig.  76),  yet  this  sign  may  be  simply  an  allu- 
sion to  the  powex  of  the  lords  of  Oiron. 

Is  this  all  ?  are  we  to  close  the  cerarnit*  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  with  glazed  earthenware?     Bueh  is  not  tlic  opinion 
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of  M.  Houdoy,  of  Lille,  who,  in  recent  publications,  has  jost  proved  from 
authentic  acts  the  existence  at  Hesdin  of  a  ceramic  oven  belonging  to 
Jehan  le  Voleur,  a  painter  attached  to  the  service  of  Philip  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy;  this  artist  delivered,  in  1392  and  1393,  tiles 
"  peints  à  images,  à  devise  et  de  pleine  couleur,"  which  served  as  decora- 
tion to  the  "  court  "  of  Arras,  and  to  an  apartment  ^  gloriette  **  (very 
decorated)  of  the  castle  of  Hesdin.  Now  M.  Houdoy  observes,  with 
reason,  that  at  the  period  when  the  fourth  son  of  John  II.  granted  a 
privilege  to  Jehan  le  Voleur,  it  could  not  be  for  the  making  of 
incrusted  pavements,  which  were  made  everywhere,  but  for  some  new 
and  important  thing  as  would  be  considered  the  invention  of  enamelled 
ware,  which  the  expressions  of  "  carreaux  paints  et  jolis,  carreaux  de 
peinture,  carreaux  à  ymaiges"  would  indicate.  Nor  must  we  lose 
sight  that  Jehan  le  Voleur  was  a  talented  painter,  and  that  his  fabri- 
cation was  under  the  supreme  inspection  of  an  artist  still  more 
illustrious,  Melchior  Bourgogne,  specially  attached  to  the  court  of 
Burgundy.  And  when  it  related  to  "  ordener  et  drecher  "  the  tiles,  that 
is,  to  put  them  in  their  place,  the  work  was  to  be  done  expressly  under 
the  eyes  of  the  maker  ;  this  implies  the  difficulty  of  perfect  success, 
which  would  not  exist,  if  it  only  related  to  simple  geometric  com- 
binations or  ordinary  kinds.  We  are  happy  to  be  of  the  opinion  of 
M.  Houdoy.  We  so  often  find  in  documents  the  expression  poterie 
Uanclie,  when,  according  to  received  ideas,  faïence  did  not  exist,  that 
it  seems  natural  to  refer  the  invention  of  a  white  enamel  in  France, 
as  in  Italy,  to  a  period  very  antt^ior  to  that  which  until  now  the 
discovery  has  been  attributed.  Let  us  add,  that  since  the  publication 
of  the  ingenious  deductions  of  M.  Houdoy,  the  works  themselves  have 
spoken  to  show  him  in  the  right  Some  of  the  enamelled  tiles  of  Jehan 
le  Voleur  have  been  foimd  at  Hesdin,  fragments  of  enamelled  drapery, 
indicating  a  subject  with  figures. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Section  1. — Italian  Eenaissance. — Its  First  Ceramic  Works. 

In  civilised  communities,  ideas  are  continually  advancing,  progress 
realising  itself  by  the  gradual  modification  of  intellectual  and  manual 
labour;  then,  at  a  given  moment,  under  the  impulse  of  a  superior 
intelligence,  the  masses  perceive  the  ground  that  has  been  gained, 
they  cry,  A  miracle  !  they  do  honour  to  him  who  has  made  manifest  the 
hidden  thought,  which  is  to  shed  such  glory  upon  the  century.  It  is 
thus  great  epochs  are  formed.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  Benaissance  in 
Italy  as  in  France.  Not  that  we  wish  to  detract  from  the  fame  of  Leo 
X.,  of  Louis  XII.,  or  of  Francis  I.  Our  intention  is  only  to  establish 
that  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  great  social  movements  far  beyond  the 
epoch  of  their  brilliant  manifestation. 

As  relates  specially  to  ceramics,  the  Italian  Benaissance  is  the 
invention  of  the  tin  enamel,  or  "  invetriatura  "  of  common  earthenware  ; 
it  is  the  application  of  this  enamel  by  Luca  della  Bobbia  upon  terra  cotta 
sculpture,  and  the  affixing  it  upon  table  wares  which,  skilfully  decorated 
with  subjects  taken  from  the  great  masters  of  these  new  schools  of 
painting,  were  to  rival  and  even  replace  the  works  of  the  goldsmith. 

It  is  superfluous  in  the  present  day  to  say  that  the  beginnings  of 
this  process  are  much  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  a  con- 
scientious study  made  by  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum,  of  the  ancient  disks 
of  earthenware  incrusted  in  the  churches  of  Italy,  he  has  established, 
contrary  to  the  accredited  fables  of  a  more  ancient  date,  that  we  must  not 
see  in  these  disks,  trophies  brought  by  the  Pisans  from  their  excursions 
against  the  Arabs,  but  a  decoration  invented  in  the  country  itself,  a 
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consequence  of  the  dbeoveiy  of  the  processes  of  enamolUng  term  cott-n. 
One  sole  fragment  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cecilia,  at  Pisa,  is  of  Persian 
origin.  Here  then,  from  tlie  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  is  Italian 
pottery  applied  to  monuments,  first,  with  simple  ornaments  upon 
"engobe,*'  then  with  enamelled  glaze,  aiid  lastly  enriched  with  metallic 
lustres,  inspired,  they  say,  by  the  sight  of  the  golden  wares  produce*! 
by  the  Moors  of  the  Balearic  Islands. 

Scattered  works  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  cannot  be  attached 
to  any  particular  school,  show  the  advanced  state  of  enamelled 
earthenware.  In  the  Louvre,  is  a  votive  plaque  representing  St.  Crispin 
and  St,  Crispinian  surroumied  by  shoemaker's  tools,  and  making  the 
long  pointed  shoes  {'po\daint%\  of  exaggerated  length.  T liis  j)iece,  by 
its  skilful  make^  the  whiteness  of  its  glaze,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  resembles  more  a  Persian  tile  than  the  rude  attempts  of  a 
manufacture  in  its  infancy. 

Another  curious  work  is  a  dish  or  basin  having  at  the  bottom  the 
figure  of  a  horseman  wearing  poul aines,  the  cap  {)ncoquei)  and  tight 
vest  (Jusiaiu^orps)  of  the  fifteentli  century  ;  he  raises  a  goblet  to  his  lips  ; 
the  two  Gothic  letters  TE,  placed  beside  the  glass,  sufliciently  expresathe 
meaning:  **To  thee,"  says  the  one  who  drinks:  ;  it  is  his  parting  good 
wishes  or  the  stirrup  cup.  Round  the  principal  subject  are  scrolls  com- 
posed of  foliage  and  kinds  of  tulips,  of  which  the  almost  Persian  style 
shows  that  the  [jottur  derivinl  bis  inspirations,  as  well  as  his  processes, 
from  Oriental  fai^^nces.  And,  ijideed,  as  we&liall  show  later,  whenstatiïïg 
the  diflerent  centres  of  Italian  enaniellel  wares,  it  is  not  from  the 
Balearic  Islands  they  derived  tlieir  processes  and  their  taste,  but  from 
the  East,  and  this  is  the  more  true  as  concerns  lustred  pottery. 

Another  pit^ce,  an  altar  rercdos  {rttahle\  representing  the  Entomb- 
ment, is  composed  of  detached  groups  combining  in  one  common  action. 
This  sculpture,  almost  in  detached  relief  (roiide  hosse)^  shows  tho 
transition  IVom  the  ornaments  of  acolptured  wood  to  the  bas-reliefa  of 
enamelled  terra  cotta.  The  unknown  artist  has  signed  with  a  Gotbic 
G,  and  in  a  large  cartouclie,  the  chronogram  1480,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  tlatt\  But  has  tliis  work  a  diameter  corre8]xmdiïig  with  its 
date  ?  bhouM  we  not  rather  pot  it  back  at  least  thirty  years  ?  We  will  try 
to  prove  it.  If,  as  we  have  just  said,  ideas  and  facts  advance  slowly  and 
progre^ively,  centres  and  distances  must  have  an  incontestable  action 
up! m  the  acceleration  or  slowness  of  the  movement.  Three  or  four 
hundred  years  back,  writing  was  scarce  and  accessible  only  to  the  few  ; 
travelling  wtis  onerous  and  diUicult,   the  great  centres  alone  dated 
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factj?  ;  elsewhere,  they  only  canglit  the  distant  and  feeble  echo  of  the 
prcK'lamatioiia  of  fame,  so  that  tliose  bt^hinJ  the  eeutral  movement 
contmned  in  their  course  to  cultivate  traditions  for^^otten  elsewhere. 
Such,  in  our  idea,  is  the  history  of  this  Entombment:  mado  in  14S<j,  it 
shows  us  the  gropings  of  the  first  Inilf  of  the  fifteenth  centnry.  These 
long  figura«î,  of  ascetic  expression,  clothed  in  drapery  with  deep  folds, 
are  the  last  manifestation  of  the  mystic  feeling  of  the  Gothic  school  ; 
the  richness  of  the  textiles  with  polychrome  embroidery,  the  almost 
antique  style  of  the  ornamentfl  sculptured  upon  the  tomb  of  Christ,  are 
indeed  iudieative  of  Renaissance  idea^;  but  these  tendencies  almost 
insensibly  disappear  and  efface  themselves  under  the  traditions  of  the 
past.  Hence  the  cause  of  the  hesitation  aud  even  anachronisms  so  often 
to  be  remarked  in  works  of  the  epochs  of  transition,  and  which  sometimes 
baffle  criticism. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  Entombment  is  of  remarkable  importance. 
It  presents  all  tlie  teelmical  perfection  of  the  sculptnre  of  tlie  Delia 
Rnbbia  without  being  an  imitation;  and  therefore  fully  proves  that  the 
Florentine  statuary  applied  to  the  decorations  of  churches,  processes 
perfected  and  well  known,  the  honour  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  him 
because  he  has  used  tliem  with  more  brilliancy  and  study  than  his 
predecessoi-g. 

As  we  speak  of  the  Delia  Robbia  and  of  their  works,  let  us  give  a 
slight  skok^h  of  a  family  that  has  exercised,  it  c<annot  bo  denied,  great 
in fl nonce  over  the  development  of  mnjnlica. 

L Ilea,  head  of  the  family,  was  born  either  in  13911  or  1400;  like 
most  great  Italian  artists,  ho  devoted  his  youth  to  the  study  of  the 
goldsmith's  art^  and  tlien,  feeling  his  instincts  develop  themselves,  he 
entered  upon  high  sculpture,  and,  towarils  1438,  execntf'd  his  celebrated 
marble  luts-relief,  of  the  singing  boys,  placed  on  the  tribune  oT  the 
orfrau  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de*  Fieri  at  Florence,  Overwhelmed 
with  the  orders  which  attended  his  success,  Luca  sought,  according  to 
Vasari,  a  more  expeditions  process  tlian  the  chisel,  or  the  multiplied 
operations  of  casting.  Now,  as  statuary,  he  was  accustoniod  to  fii*st 
render  his  idea  in  an  eartlien  model,  of  which  the  finished  nuirblo  was 
only  the  reproduction,  so  it  occurred  to  him  to  bake  his  clay  model 
UTid  j>n>tect  it  from  tho  pcrniriorîs  inflii*:nr*e  of  atmaspheric  changes  by 
covering  it  with  a  vitrifiable  and  impervious  coating — the  enamel  of  tin 
and  lead.  His  first  works  of  this  kind  refer  to  a  date  perhaj^  anterior 
to  14S€S;  the  oldest  attributed  to  him  by  Vtisari  is  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Resurrection,  placed  ovt^r  the  bronze  diwjr  *)f  tho  sacristy  of  Santa  Maria 
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de'  Fiori  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  building  acconnts  preserved 
from  this  epoch.    The  second  bas-relief,  the  Ascension,  placed  in  1446, 
shows  certain  modifications  in  the  colours;  green,  violet  brown,  and 
yellow,  api>ear.     In   the  first  group  the  white  figures  were  detached 
simply   from   a   lapis   blue  ground.     M.  H.  Barbet  de  Jouy,   in   hia 
excellent  history  of  the  Delia  Itobbia  family,  justly  observes  that  Luca 
was  distinguished  from  his  successors  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  processes 
of  vitrifiablo  painting  ;  a  statuary,  he  never  swerved  from  the  principles 
of  his  art,  often  he  reserves  the  flesh  tints,  and  lays  the  white  enamel 
only  on  the  accessories;   always  a  moderate  colouring  heightens  the 
draperies  and  frames  of  his  soft  compositions  ;  the  mouldings  are  few, 
and  if  he  surrounds  them  with  a  vegetable  wreath,  the  flowers  are  of  a  soft 
relief  and  selected  from  among  the  most  simple,  as  the  wild  briar  or  the 
lily.     The  pure,  often  Raffaelesque,  style  of  the  works  of  Luca  are  not 
the  sole  indications  by  which  they  may  be  recognised  ;  his  processes  are 
all  special  ;  the  enamel  he  uses  is  thin,  liquid,  almost  transparent  ;  the 
blue  of  his  grounds  soft  and  pale.    After  this  induction,  we  may  attribute 
to  him  the  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant  Jesus,  in   the 
Louvre.     Luca's  works,  spread  over  all  the  (îhurches  in  Tuscany,  cease 
about  1471  ;  he  died  in  1481,  leaving  his  traditions  and  his  inheritance 
to  Andrea,  his  nephew  and  assistant. 

Andrea  was  born  in  1457,  and  was  therefore  forty-four  years  old  at 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  Doubtless  many  of  his  works  were  confounded 
with  those  of  Luca,  but  we  know  that  to  him  wo  owe  the  figures  of 
children  which  decorate  the  hospice  of  the  Innocents  at  Florence, 
although  they  approach  the  style  and  taste  of  Luca.  Where  he 
becomes  himself  is  in  the  fabrication  of  medallions,  altar  pictures,  and 
tabernacles,  easily  transported  to  all  places,  and  adapting  themselves  to 
every  want.  In  general,  this  fabrication  is  skilful,  the  composition 
pleasing,  the  countenances  expressive,  but  a  little  spoiled  by  the 
mannerism  of  the  style  ;  his  figures  short,  the  extremities  slim,  draperies 
stiff,  and  the  frames,  made  heavy  by  the  abuse  of  heads  of  cherubs, 
and  by  the  substitution  of  fruit  for  flowers,  appear  more  rich  than 
graceful. 

When  he  died,  1528,  Andrea  made  his  four  sons  depositaries 
of  his  ceramic  secrets.  The  eldest,  Fra  Ambrosio,  had  taken  in  1495 
the  Dominican  habjt;  the  three  others  Giovanni,  Girolamo,  and  Luca, 
had  vuried  fortunes.  A  common  work  of  the  family  decorates  the 
hospital  of  the  Ceppo,  at  Pistqja,  begun  1525,  and  finislied  1580  by 
other  hands. 
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inferior  merit,  the  works  of  Giovanni  are  signed,  and 
therefore  can  lend  to  no  confusion.  Those  of  Luca  and  Girolamo  are 
extolled  by  Vasari,  yet  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  greater  number  of 
enamt'lled  wares,  of  secondary  value,  attribated  to  Lut^i  the  elder, 
prueeetltîil  fiuni  their  workshops.  Luca  settled  at  Rome  ;  Girolamo  went 
to  France  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  the  château  de  Madrid,  in 
the  lîois  do  Bouhigne.  After  beginning  the  building  in  1528,  ho  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  in  1550,  through  the  jealous  intrigues  of  Philibert 
Ikdornie.  Li  1553  he  returned  tu  II  al  y  ;  but  when,  in  1551),  Primatieeio 
replaced  the  disgraced  Uelorniei  Girolamo  was  reinstated  as  director  of 
the  worksj  in  which  post  he  remained  till  his  death  about  15tj7.  The 
château  de  Madrid,  styled  ironically  by  iJeloruie  the  "château  do 
faïence,*'  abounded  in .  enamelled  terra  cottas.  Unfortunately,  litllo 
remains  t^o  us  of  this  brilliant  decoration,  so  adapted  to  a  climate  like 
ours.  Whun  the  villa  was  demolished,  in  1792,  the  terra  cottas  were  set 
aside  and  .sold  to  a  pavior,  who  converted  them  into  cement. 

Such  was  this  family,  whose  name  represents  a  special  style  and  a 
new  phase  in  the  potter's  art.  But  we  must  not  exaggerate  ;  the  Delia 
Kobbias  had  competitors  and  pupils.  Luca  the  elder  received  in  his 
workshop  a  certain  Agostino  da  Dui^cio,  whom  Vasari  considers  to  be  Ids 
bï-uther,  but  who  had  no  relationship  w^th  him  except  that  of  talent. 
Ago8tino*B  works  bear  great  analogy  to  those  of  Ijuca,  and  he  repro- 
dui'ed  the  musical  choirs  of  his  master  to  decorate  the  front  of  tho 
church  of  San  Bernardino,  built  iu  1-1  til* 

In  the  first  years  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  a  Floreutine  arti^^t  carried 
the  majulica  art  into  Spain,  and  several  of  his  bas-reliefs  decorate  the  front 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Paula,  at  Seville  ;  this  artist  is  Niculoso  Francesco 
of  Pisa,  who  by  his  style  ap{jcars  to  have  been  reared  in  the  primitive 
Workshops  of  Tuscany,  and  [^Hîrhaps  by  the  Delia  Kobbias  themselves. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Vasari  considers  huvsx  the  elder  to 
have  been  the  first  to  apply  vit ri fiable  colours  upon  earthenware  ;  if  the 
contrary  is  now  pn^ved,  it  is  not  the  less  possible  that  Luca  paiute<l  upon 
pottery,  and  that  the  artists  of  his  school  may  have  been  able  thencefoilh 
to  unite  bas-reliefs  to  a  decoration  of  enamelled  tiles,  as  we  find  abun- 
dantly in  Spain  and  Portugal.  As  to  enamelling  on  flat  surfaces  or  table 
ware,  its  beginning  is  still  concealed  under  an  impenetrable  veil,  but, 
fix»m  the  moment  that  the  secret  of  this  kind  of  painting  began  to  spread, 
we  find  it  divided  into  groups  and  specialise  itself  by  localities.  It  is,  in 
fact,  that  the  schools  charactt  J'iso  themselves  by  tlie  indelible  sign  of  the 
Udents  of  their  chiefs,  and  perpetuate  themselves  by  the  energy  of  local 
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patronage.  To  study  majolicas  to  any  oseful  purpose,  we  must  take 
them  all  in  one  general  glance,  seeking  the  physiognomy  imprinted 
upon  each  locality  by  the  artists  or  inspiring  prince,  and  throwing  into 
a  second  rank  those  pieces  due  to  the  individual  industry  of  unknown 
artists  whose  manner  we  can  distinguish,  and  whose  monograms  wo 
collect,  but  whose  works  form  no  part  in  the  general  history  of  the  art. 

Before  approaching  the  subject,  let  us  remember  that  the  Italian 
enamelled  wares  are  painted  on  the  raw  surface  of  the  piece  and  fired 
in  the  porcelain  furnace;  they  acquire  thereby  an  extraordinary 
freedom  of  tone,  and  a  plumbiferous  glaze  laid  over  the  painting  gives  it 
a  richness  and  brilliancy  quite  marvellous.  We  should  observe  there  is 
a  distinction,  diflScult  to  establish,  between  true  enamelled  earthenware 
and  a  very  similar  fabrication,  which  old  authors,  especially  Passeri, 
term  '*  mezza-mnjolica."  This  last  should  belong  to  the  class  of  glazed 
(vernissé)  pottery,  because  its  whiteness  is  not  due  to  oxide  of  tin,  but 
to  a  thin  coating  of  white  clay  called  "slip"  or  **engobe,"  overlaid 
upon  the  paste  to  conceal  its  colour;  the  painting  being  executed 
upon  this  white  earth,  it  was  covered  with  a  plumbiferous  glaze  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which,  according  to  Passeri,  formed  the  reputation 
of  the  manufactory  at  Pesaro. 

The  lustres,  mother-of-pearl,  gold,  and  ruby  red  of  the  wares,  do  not 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  glaze,  but  are  derived  from  the  use  of 
certain  metals  revivified  by  a  skilful  manipulation  in  the  furnace. 
What  proves  it  is  that  the  white  parts  are  never  iridescent  ;  the  yellow 
and  blue  alone  are  lustred  under  the  influence  of  the  rays  of  light.  As 
to  the  question  whether  all  the  lustred  pieces  are  of  mezza-majolica, 
it  has  long  been  settled  by  Passeri  to  the  contrary  ;  the  most  brilliant 
lustre  heightens  paintings  applied  upon  a  white  enamel  perfectly  charac- 
terised ;  while  the  mezza-niajolicas,  decorated  with  divers  colours,  have 
none  of  their  parts  susceptible  of  being  iridised  or  of  afiecting  the 
copper  lustre. 

A, — Tuscany, 

Chaffagiolo. — Nothing  is  more  frequent,  in  ceramic  history,  than 
manufactories  of  importance  being  destined  to  preserve  the  names  of  the 
most  obscure  villages.  Of  these,  Oiron  and  Ib'èvres  furnish  us  with  ex- 
amples in  France  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  minds  persist  in 
attaching  the  name  of  Henri  II.  to  the  fine  fuience  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  qualify,  as  royal  porcelain,  the  works  executed  by  the  company  first 
established  at  Vincennes. 
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An  analogous  fact  presents  itself  in  Italy.  It  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  Tuscany,  the  seat  of  light  and  civilisation, 
should  have  remained  a  stranger  to  the  movements  which  impelled  all 
the  other  provinces  of  Italy  to  the  fabrication  of  painted  faïence  ; 
then,  on  seeking  further,  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  in  Florence 
itself  that  we  should  find  the  evidence  of  her  having  joined  in  the 
general  movement,  but  in  a  little  centre  scarcely  inscribed  on  the  map. 

Situated  on  the  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  first  of  these  cities,  Chafi*agiolo  or  CafFaggiolo  (for  the  spelling 
of  the  name  varies  on  the  pieces  of  its  ware)  is  the  place  where  Cosmo 
the  Great  built  his  country  house,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  established  the  artists  whose  works  and  discoveries  he 
wished  to  encourage.  It  is  from  there  that  has  issued  the  first  Tuscan 
majolica. 

Let  us  first  give  the  characteristics  by  which  this  ware  may  be 
recognised,  and  then  proceed  to  examine  the  chronological  series  of  its 
principal  pieces.  The  blue  in  light  strokes,  in  mass,  or  laid  on  as  a 
ground,  is  always  dark,  almost  blackish  ;  the  strokes  gone  over  again  by 
the  brush  are  sufficiently  visible  to  show  that  cobalt  has  been  used  in  a 
thick  state  ;  a  bright  orange  yellow  still  more  opaque,  and  having  nothing 
analogous  to  it  in  other  fabrics,  harmonises  with  the  blue,  and  comes 
out  the  better  from  being  laid  upon  a  very  white  enamel.  The  other 
colours  are  naturally  lost  in  such  company  ;  the  copper  green  is  peculiarly 
liquid  and  semi-transparent. 

Some  pieces,  characterised  by  these  special  enamels,  bear  the  name 
of  the  manufactory,  usually  accompanied  by  a  monogram  composed  of  a  P 
combined  with  an  I  or  S,  and  accessory  signs.  These  marks,  therefore,  are 
those  of  the  manufactory,  and  not  a  personal  signature,  for  a  considerable 
interval  in  the  dates  and  an  absolute  difference  of  style  separate  pieces 
with  the  same  mark. 

If,  as  everything  leads  one  to  think,  Luca  della  Eobbia  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  stanniferous  enamel  at  Chaflagiolo,  we  ought  to 
find  works  executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  among 
pieces  approaching  to  the  Gothic  style.  To  this  period  may  some 
pieces  be  assigned,  enamelled  only  on  one  side,  the  coarse  ware  left  un- 
coated  on  the  reverse;  the  orange-tinted  borders  relieved  by  white 
and  blue  arabesques  of  archaic  style;  the  central  subjects  of  Gothic 
designs  (one  explained  by  a  legend  in  characters  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century),  exhibit  in  their  heavy  style  of  drawing,  copies 
fiom  early  wood  engravings,  the  simple  eflforts  of  dawning  industry.     In 
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the  historic  scenes,  the  costumeâ  ai*e  those  the  painter  hxid  before  lib 
eyes;  in  sacred  subjects,  one  still  recognises  the  slim- bodied  fibres, 
sculptured  in  wood  or  stone,  and  muffled  up  with  exuf^gerated  nimbi,  the 
draperies  with  deep  folds  iirranged  according  to 
routine»  The  picture  is  first  outlined  in  blue 
alone;  the  orange  red  serves  barely  to  tint  the 
hair  and  lighten  up  the  sacre»!  nimbus;  later, 
some  yellow  and  green  washes  heighten  the 
ground  and  the  costumes.  At  lost,  in  the  firteenth 
century,  the  masters  appear,  the  churches  Jire 
covered  with  frescoes,  and  the  public  edifices  urtj 
jKjoplc^l  by  the  statuary.  The  style  shows  itself, 
and  schools  are  founded.  The  potters  am  sur- 
inunded  with  designs,  which  they  transfer  to  the 
white  euamel  ;  wall  tiles  show  us  the  figures  of 
angels  with  lilies  in  their  hands;  escutcheons 
encircled  with  graceful  arabesques;  all  tracotl 
with  the  fine  blue  of  Chaffagiolo  and  sparingly 
relieved  by  a  few  accessory  coloure  (Fig*  77)* 
Nr^xt,  with  prœesses  still  imperfect,  and  witli 
colours  OÎ  little  brilliancy,  the  Cluiffagiolo  artists  attempt  high 
art  painting.  In  the  Fountaiue  collection  is  a  cu|)  of  coai-se  clay 
"  crazed,'*  and  rudely  painted,  reprei^enting  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Jesurf  oil  her  knees*  The  whole  efiect  is  grand,  and  alieady  Tuauilesls 
the  iHivvLTtuI  Flor€^iitine  school.  Underneath  are  letters,  now  uufor- 
tuiiately  iuexplic^ible,  but  which  probably  designate  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  brilliant  attempt  (M.  1  ). 


Jl 
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M.  1. 

Oii  ihii  thresU<jldof  the  sixteenth  century,  when  majolica  has  tjiken 
its  place  among  the  furuiture  of  palaces  ;  when  gigantic  dishes  and 
vases  of  rich  forms  are  paraded  upon  sculptured  sideboards,  '*  dressoirs/* 
the  Florentine  potters  boldly  meet  the  greatest  technical  difficulties; 
their  brilliant  warm  enamels  are  bruuglit,  like  tliusfe  of  the  Chinese»  to 
encoimter  audacious  contacts,  but,  by  dint  of  art,  harmony  coines  out  of 
chaos;  the  bright  red,  yellow,  blue  and  wljilc  distribule  themselves  in 


partial  grounds,  in  arabesques  and  borders,  with  the  most  marvellous 
eflect  (Fig,  78).  The  escutelieous  shine  out  iii  the  midst  of  this  pomp 
of  decoration  and  colour,  and  show  their  varied  chargea,  their  metala 
clearly  expressed  J  **or"  represented  by  a  yellow  as  glittering  as  the 
metal  itself;  "argent"  replaced  by  oxide  of  tin  as  shining  as  a  medal 
I'rum  the  mint  ;  *' gules"  of  flaming  red,  and  "azure"  ecjual  in  intensity 
to  and  brilliant  as  lapis-lazuli.  TJie  dates  of  1507  to  1509  are  upon 
tliese  masterpieces  of  their  style,  with  the  characteristic  monogram  of 
the  luaimfaetory. 

Here  arises  a  delieiite  question.     AccoixUng  to  old  authors,  Passeri 
among  olhei-s,  the  lust  red  lottery  would  be  of  the  most  ancient  dale. 


Fig.  78. 
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cur   WlTll   GHCiTF-SgUES  (A    CAJiDELLlKUt)  CIli^FFAGIOLO  (ÇOLU   SIR   R.    VVAIXACK)» 


We  liave  already  said  that  tlie  polychrome  pieces  belonged  to  a  much 

eiU'lier  period  than  the  golden  works;    but  at  what  moment  did  the 

taste  for  these  metallic  lustres  invade  Itiily  ?   Why  suddenly  renounce  a 

pallet,  furnislied  with  such  a  variety  of  colour  to  fall  hack  upon  theso 

yellow  and  bhie  ^laintings,  which  only  attract  the  eye  by  a  capricious 

irîdi^tiou  ?    Tuscany^    notwithstanding    its    severe 

ttiste,  did  not  escape  this  passing  aberration.     In  the 

collection  of  Dr.  Guérard  is  a  large  dish,  with  the 

shield  of  die  Medici,  wliich  niigljt  have  been  thought 

to  have  issued  from  the  workshop  of  Pesaro,  if  this       »i,  %  m.  a, 

cypher  (ÎL  2)  did  not  appear  in  the  centrr  of  ihe  revor«e.     Signs  nearly 
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approaching  to  these,  more  ctirsîve  (M.  3),  inscribed  upon  wares  of  golden 

yellow  and  ruby  red,  prove  that  Chafiagiolo  did  not  remain,  on  this  pointy 
either  beyond  or  behind  the  movement  of  the  other  Italian  centres.  It 
wonld  appear  that  this  establishment  had  three  styles  almost  siraulta- 
nooml y  :  the  rich  arabesque  decoration  of  which  we  have  just  been  speak* 
iiig;  the  lustred  ware  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  (Na  (iOaud  518, 
ColL  Cam  pana)  ;  and  lastly,  a  fabrication  most  carefully  executed,  tn  which 
art  displays  itself  in  a]l  its  power,  showing  the  charming  ehamcteristica  of 
the  tniiKsition  from  the  siniplicity  of  the  Gothic  to  the  elevated  style  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  last  series  is  a 
fine  dish  belonging  to  Bl  de  Oasilewski,  the  subject  taken  from  VirgU'a 
Eclogues.  One  would  think  it  by  Botticelli,  so  much  one  recognises  the 
masterly  freedom  of  the  Florentine  scliooh  The  borders  consist  of  a 
frieze  of  genii  mouuted  on  fantastic  animals,  teniiinating  in  scrolls  on 
a  dark  blue  ground  ;  the  general  tone  is  soft  and  delicate,  and  were  it 
not  for  some  touches  of  the  characteristic  bright  red,  one  would  not 
recognise  in  these  pieces  the  bold  pallet  of  the  Tuscan  workshop.  The 
dish  is  marked  with  the  P*  S.  of  the  lustred  piece  of  the  MedicL  But 
there  are  other  pieces  no  less  precious,  and  signed  differently,  which  are 
evidently  by  the  same  hand:  a  conqueror  011  bis  throne,  surrounded 
by  prisoners,  to  whom  he  appears  to  be  addressing  a  speech,  forms 
the  subject  of  a  dish  decorated  with  the  same  borders  as  the  preceding, 
executed  with  unequalled  delicacy:  the  reverse,  covered  with  blue 
scrolls,  has,  for  subject,  a  eupid  Iiolding  a  dolphin  ;  Ufjon  a  ribbon  is 
inscribed  the  word  GONELA.  Another  sweetmeat  plute  has  the  same 
border,  but  the  central  medallion  of  yellow  ground  is  covered  with  fim- 
tastic  birds  in  reserve  heightened  with  blue.     It  has  (AL  4)  the  mark  S^  P., 


M.  4. 

and  the  word  Cliaffagiuolu  ;  above  is  the  trident,  a  maritime  emblem, 
which  it  is  not  uithout  interest  to  associate  with  the  dolphin  of  the 
preceding  piece,  as  it  may  bear  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  artist. 

There  are,  then,  two  very  marked  divisions  ;  the  one  with  bright, 
almost  violent,  enamels  satisfy  the  reqiurenicruts  of  a  rich  and  masterly 
ornamentation.  This  division  corresponds  with  the  end  of  the  titteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Florentine  Eepublic, 
governed  by  the  Medici  prince  B,  was  about  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  to  furnish  her  wiih  the  two  Medici  jHjutiffs,  Leo  X,  and 


Clemont  VIL  ;  lienee  we  find  cartouches  inclosing  the  e-elebrated  **  palle,*' 
and  the  letters,  S.P.Q.F.,  **Senatus  popul  usque  Florentin  us/'  the  senate 
and  people  of  Florence,  with  the  old  motto,  8J*,Q,R.,  **  Senatus  populusque 
llomanus.**  Two  other  legends,  ** Semper"  and '* Glovis,"  accompany 
the  atxive  or  the  arms  of  Leo  X.,and  appear,  by  their  frequency,  to  offer 
another  character  by  which  to  recognise  the  products  of  Chaflagiolo.* 

The  second  division  comprises  the  works  of  art  properly  so  called, 
when,  to  give  to  the  human  figure  all  its  importîince,  the  painter  avoids 
the  use  of  brilliant  enamels  and  keeps  himself  within  a  quiet  scale  of 
coluurs,  appropriate  to  refinement  of  drawing  and  finish  of  detail. 

An  intermediate  style,  which  would  appear  rather  an  individual 
manifestation  than  a  particular  phase  of  the  w^orkshop,  exhibits  somo 
interesting  pieces.  One  of  these,  in  the  musée  de  Cluny,  is  a  votive 
plaque,  tlio  colour.^  iucorporated  with  the  glaze,  archaic  ornaments, 
and  the  monogram  of  Christ  in  Gothic  characters;  around  is  the 
legend  Nicolaus  de  Uagnolis  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sancti  Michaelis 
FECIT  FIERI  ANO  1475.  The  other  represents  a  celestial  warrinr  resting 
upon  his  lance  after  having  conquered  the  dragon  ;  is  it  St.  George  or 
the  archangel  Michael,  to  whom  the  above  plaque  was  consecrated  ? 
The  tints,  thin  and  transparent,  of  a  warm  colouring,  spread  themselves 
upon  these  pieces  without  showing  the  white  enamel.  Some,  less 
ancient,  show  the  ordinary  burred  P,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  these  are  of  Florentine  fabrication. 

The  manufactory  of  Chaffttgiolo  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  following  the  various  changes  of  taste.  M.  Delange,  in  his 
trajislation  of  Passeri,  mentions  a  plate  signed  "  In  Chaffaggiolo  futo 
adj  21  di  junio  1590."  The  piece,  No.  2106  of  the  musée  de  Clnny, 
IHana  imd  Actreon,  with  the  inscription,  "In  Gafagizotto,"  bears  the 
character  of  the  decline  ;  and  the  cups  with  bine  interlacings,  like  thoso 
of  the  Louvre,  No».  150  and  151,  thus  marked  (II.  5),  are 
also  of  a  later  period,  but  their  prototype,  charge<l 
with  the  arms  and  motto  of  Leo  X,,  shows  forth  its 
brilliancy  in  the  musée  de  Cluny. 

This  manufactory  had  also  branch  w^orksliops.  In  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Drury  Fortuum  is  a  plate  marked  in  addition  to  the 
customary  sigu,  with  the  initiids  A.  F,,  and  **  InGaliauo  nelTano  1547.** 
Tliif  subject  is  Mutins  Scfevola. 


M.  ; 


♦  ** Semper"  ia  an  old  IViiiuly  motiu  of  llie  Meclicw.  *'  Glovls  "  Tevpr8C>tl  reads  "Si  Volg," 
a  mrjtto  taken  by  CUiiliaiio  wm  of  Lttmiizo,  nlicii  apiwtiitcd  GortrHk>ijikTe  of  theOitirch^  ftnd 
iueiiuii]{^  that  Fortuue,  who  liad  liithcTio  frowned  u|>oq  liiui,  Lad  now  tiinio^I  in  his  favour, 
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SlENA. — Works  of  the  best  time  of  this  fabric  are  rare,  and  we  nmy 
suppose  Bome  have  been  confounded  with  the  products  of  Cbaffagiola 
The  South  Kensington  museum  furnishes  the  type,  a  deep  plale 
of  which  the  central  medalhon  represents  St,  Jerome  in  the  detsert  ; 
underneath  we  read  :  "  Fata  i  Siena  da  M**,  Benedetto,*'  This  Benedetto 
Wiis  a  distinguished  painter  ;  his  pure  drawing,  and  masterly  execution, 
recommended  him  no  less  than  the  **  porcellana '*  arabesques  wliich 
encircle  the  subject  We  restore  to  him  willingly  another  cup  in  the 
cullectioii  of  Barou  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  where  the  same  camaïeu  is 
painted  upon  a  yellow  ground  with  medallions  ;  underneath  are  blue 
arabesques  surrounding  a  univalve  shell  of  the  geims  Bulimus 

It  appears  to  us  that  enamelled  statuary  was  attempted  ai  huMia^ 
a  bas-relief  in  the  Lou^tc,  representing  the  Entombment,  is  evidently 
a  deviation  from  the  Delia  Kobbia  schoul  ;  below,  on  a  banderole»  un* 
fortunately  partly  broken,  we  read:  ''FiV  BEIINAKDINTS  UE 
SIENA— IN  B.  S.— S^^'^"  the  date  is  illegible.  Has  this  Era  Ber- 
nardino  made  or  simply  offered  the  work?  Whichever  it  may  be, 
there  are  few  pieces  in  our  collection  of  the  Siena  bottega;  we  must 
traverse  two  centuries  to  find  it  again  in  full  activity. 

Pisa. — This  is  a  city,  which  htis  been  only  spoken  of  by  authors,  as 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  export  of  enamelled  wares,  in  exchange  for 
which,  Spain  particularly,  sent  back  her  golden  products.  Certainly 
the  position  of  Pisa,  near  tlie  raouth  of  the  Arno,  oiade  it  naturally  an 
emporium  for  the  merchandises  of  Toscany  ;  but  this  post,  imj)ortant  as 
it  Wiis,  should  not  make  us  forget  the  share  taken  by  the  city  in  the 
fabrication  of  majolica.  A  magnificent  vase,  belonging  to  Baron  Gu&tave 
de  Eothschild,  permits  us  to  vindicate  her  rights.  The  decoration 
18  principally  composed  of  grotesques  U|x>n  a  white  ground.  On  the 
two  sides  are  persons  sheltered  under  a  canopy,  the  elegant  handles 
formed  of  interlaced  serpents,  and  under  them  the  word  PISA  ia 
inscribed  on  tabk-ts  reserved  in  ornamental  frames.  By  its  form  and 
mani»er  of  decoration,  this  work  almost  explains  the  Ibrgetfulneas  of 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  tho 
renowned  fabrications  of  Urbino,  that  tliey  must  have  confounded  it 
with  the  hist.  Yet  there  exists  a  eharaeteristie  difference;  the 
grotesque  vases  of  Urbino  are  overlaid  with  **  Marzacotto,''  a  lead  and 
glass  glaze  which  gives  the  transparency  of  a  varnished  painting;  at 
Pisa,  the  decoration  laid  ujK>n  tlie  unbaked  clay  preserves,  after  firiug, 
an  almost  rude  vigour,  and  leaves  the  glaze  of  a  dead  white,  peculiar 
to  tho  fabric. 


RENAISSANCE— ITAL  Y— MAJOLICA . 
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Florence,— Hml  tlie  capital  of  Tuscany  its  furîiuei'S?  or  did  it 
only  iifte  the  products  of  Chaftagrolo?  These  are  questions  iiupossible 
now  to  resolve,  Vineenzo  Lazari,  basing  himself  upon  historic  docu- 
îDents,says  that  Flaniinio  Fontana,  of  U rhino,  justly  appreciated  by  the 
grand-duke  Francesco  Maria,  was  broupjlit  to  Florence  and  kept  there 
8e^  eral  years  to  decorate  vases  ;  he  adds,  that  tho  workn  of  Flaniinio 
heing  much  more  imprinted  with  tlie  style  of  Urbino  than  with  that  of 
Tnsc^ny,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  separate  the  pieces  painted  by 
him  in  hia  own  eountry  from  those  executed  in  others.  We  shall  not 
seek  to  find  if  there  exist  Tuscan  vases  by  the  hand  of  Fontana,  we 
will  only  mention  this»  which  has  a  great  importance:  if,  from  1574  to 
1587,  Francesco  Maria  occupied  hiniselC  still  w^ith  the  renown  of  hiâ 
fabrics  it  is  that  the  ceramic  art  liad  never  been  given  up  by  the 
Medici  ;  only  the  Florentine  works,  executed  towards  the  middki  of  tho 
sixteenth  century^  became  mixed  up  by  their  style  and  make  with 
those  of  other  celebrated  Itiilian  manufactories,  and  it  becomes  im- 
jKJssible  now  to  distinguish  them.  8o,  by  the  side  of  the  ortlinary 
productions  aflected  by  the  exigencies  of  commerce,  the  Medici  princes 
sought  to  bring  out  an  invention  which  would  add  to  the  glory  of  their 
country.  Cosmo  the  Great  had  had  his  laboratories  at  Chafl'iigiolo  ;  lie 
established  in  Ids  castel  of  Han  Marco  an  experimental  workshop, 
where  was  to  be  produced,  almost  in  a  practical  state,  the  first  Furopcon 
translucent  porcelain. 

According  to  Vasari,  Bernardo  Buontalenti  was  the  agent  of  this 
discovery  ;  it  was  not  a  pure  kaolinic  porcelain,  but  a  composite  pa^te^ 
having  for  basis,  quartz  and  a  vitreous  frit,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tho 
kaolin  of  Vioenza  ;  it  is  what  Brongniart  has  classed  under  the  name  of 
liybrid  or  mixed  porcelain,  because  it  contains  a  part  of  the  natural 
elements  of  Chinese  porcelain,  and  a  part  of  those  used  in  making  solt 
porcelain. 

In  1581,  the  experiments  of  the  grand-duke  had  produced  their 
fruits,  and  he  already  sent  presents  of  his  translucent  puttcry  to  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Two  pieces  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Sèvres,  bottlrs  with  rectangular  sides  and  cylindrical  neck,  iniitationg  of 
the  lioxes  for  tea  of  the  extreme  East  ;  on  one  side  is  the  rich  escutcheon 
of  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  and  among  the  decorations  is  a  cartouche  inscribed 
with  the  date  abtA  e  mentioned.  One  would  not  dare  to  assert  that  the 
works  of  Frtxnctsco  Jlaria  met  with  complete  success:  the  products  of  his 
laboratory  leave  more  or  less  to  be  desired  ;  the  paste  is  often  greyish  or 
made  yellow  by  the  fire;  the  enamel  is  not  always  equally  glazed;  the 
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camaïeu  for  the  décoration  is  most  often  in  cobalt,  and  8oroetimc« 
heightened  by  st  rokes  of  raanganef^e  ;  the  camaïeu,  we  say,  13  rarely 
intense  and  of  equol  tone,  the  excess  of  he^t  causing  it  to  evaporate  or 
to  run  into  the  fluid  ^^laze  whenever  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  fire.  In  short,  the  grand-ducal  porcelain  has  all  the 
characters  of  trijd  pieces,  more  or  less  successful,  and  not  those  of  a 
regular  fabrication.  Yet  the  recipes  preserved  in  the  hiboratory 
book  of  San  Marco,  allow  us  to  recognise  that  they  might  have  given 
regularity  to  the  processes  by  operating  on  a  larger  scale.  Such  as 
they  are,  and  with  the  means  employed,  the  results  must  cause  sur- 
prise, and  must  secure  to  Francesco  Jlaria  an  eminent  rank  among  the 
agents  of  progress  in  tliis  century  of  intellectual  movement  The 
specimens  preserved  in  collections  show  that  the  Medici  porcelain 
aflected  two  forms  corresponding  to  their  several  destinations.     The 

first  is  nlways  in  the  pure  Italian  style; 
decoration  "  a  groteschi/*  as  in  the  faïences 
of  white  ground,  and  often  the  Medici 
arms  with  the  palle,  and  their  special  crow0 
^^-— ^  \^gm  /""^  ^f  trefoils  and  fleurs  de  lis  alternating 
f  £/K  yJj/M     ^*'i^'^  *''Q^  points,  indicate  a  personal  aflec- 

^"^  ^"^^     tion   to  the  grand-duke;   this  porcelain, 

styled  royal,  is  marked  underneath  with 

six  puUe  or  balls  (M.  (>),five  disposed  round 

M.  6,  the  torteau  of  Fmnce,  and  each  inscribed 

with  a  letter,  to  be  read  thus  :    V.  M.  M.  E.  D.  II.      Francîscus  Medici 

Matrnus  Etruriae  dux  secundus,  i 

The  other  form  more  frequent^  is  that  of  the  pieces  distributed  to 
spread  tlie  f^ime  of  the  disrovery;  there  tlie  ornaments 
are  more  particularly  borrowed  from  the  East,  and  siK?cially 
from  Persia  ;  bouquets  of  various  flowers,  interlacing!?,  net- 
works of  chrysantheniums,  birds   perched  upon   trees  in 
flower,  furnish  the  surface  of  the  dishes  and  the  roun«lnes8 
of  the  vases.     The  mark  of  these  productions  is  no  longer 
the  ducal  arms,  but  the  cupola  of  Suinta  Jlaria  de'  Fiori, 
with  the  cypher  of  Francesco  Maria.     The  prince  thus 
j^      ^HYQ  a  national  character  to  the  new  pottery  ;    and  by 
l<"         introducing  the  masterpiece  of  Brunelleschi  in  connection 
•^  X    ^^    with  one  of  the  most  modest  of  the  aita,  he  aflirnied 
i\.7.  the  greatness  of  Florentine  civilisation,  aiid  recalled  the 

SiJidarity  of  all  the  profhiets  (*f  intelViieu'C 
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Francesco  Maria  is  not  the  only  Italian  prince,  who,  struck  with  the 
purity  of  Oriental  pottery,  has  sought  to  render  its  secrets  accessible  to 
his  own  country*  Vitsari  speaks  of  eflbrt^  made  towards  the  same  end 
by  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara*  The  Marquis  Giuseppe  Campori,  of 
Jlodena,  goes  further  :  he  proves  tliat,  at  Venice,  attempts  made  by  an 
unknown  artist  had  excited  theemuhition  of  Alfonso  L  ;  this  prince  tried 
to  attach  to  liim  the  inventor,  and  develop  his  discovery,  but  he  failed 
in  his  undertaking.  As  to  Alfonso  IL,  certain  documents  establish,  as 
we  shall  say  in  its  proper  plare,  what  share  belongs  to  htm  in  this  work 
of  progress.  At  all  events,  the  Medici  alone  have  left  us  their  por<^elain  ; 
the  pieces  are  there  appreciable  for  all,  it  is  therefore  but  just  to  assign 
to  them  the  lionuur  of  Imving  vulgarised  a  secret  nought  after  by  all 
Europe,  and  which  was  not  to  pass  into  the  industrial  domain  until  a 
century  later,  thanks  to  the  perseverance  of  rrench  genius. 

In  his  travels  in  Italy,  M,  Eugeue  Piot  has  found  the  trace  of 
experimental  works  directed  at  Pesaro  by  Guidobaldo  deOa  Kovere, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Maestri  Jacopo  da  Sant'  Agnolo,  Oratiu  dett<j 
Ciarfuglia,  and  Caraillo  del  Pelliciaio;  a  Maestro  Francesco  Giiagni 
d'Urbino  will  also  have  preserved  the  great  secret  at  the  court  of 
Emanuel  Philibert,  of  Savoy  ;  but  these  attempts  ought  rather  to 
register  themselves  in  the  history  of  ideas  than  of  facts. 

AtJCiANO. — Here  is  a  ceramic  centre  no  doubt  of  more  importiince 
tlmu  may  be  supposed,  and  upon  which  Eronguiart  gives  the  following 
information:  "  Luca found  in  this  town  a  pott4.^ry  with  good  kilns,  which 
enabled  him  to  furnish  on  the  spot  a  large  altar-[)iece  for  the  church  of 
the  Minori  Conventuali,  representing  the  Virgin  with  the  angel  Raphael, 
the  young  Tobias,  and  St.  Anthony,  all  painted  in  most  brilliant  colours, 
the  size  of  life/'  An  establishment  where  such  works  could  be  exc^cuted 
should  have  left  somothiug  more  than  a  vague  remembmuce, 

Monte  Lupo. — Situated  near  Florence  this  bottega  is  less  known  for 
its  uujjolît^a  than  by  its  brown  varnished  ware,  not  that  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  only  producing  common  objects  for  local  consumption; 
Jlonte  Lupo,  like  Avignon,  furnishes  a  proof  that  with  the  most  simple 
elements  of  ait  one  can  yet  satisfy  jjeople  of  taste.  The  clay  used  is  of 
a  bright  red,  generally  glazed  witli  manganese  browji,  and  ornamented 
with  elegant  raised  work.  In  some  pieces  the  relief  ornaments 
have  been  overlaid  (engohés)  \^ith  a  white  or  yellow  clay  on  the 
brown  ground.  Elaborate  forms,  rosettes  or  acanthus,  with  mould- 
ings rare  full  y  outlined,  relieve  most  of  the  largo  pieces.  *Somt^ 
timt^s  gikling  has  been  judiciously  laid  upon  btudei^  on  central  bosses. 
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We  hare  raet  with  piec<?8  in  whîeh  light  arabesques,  intended  to  imitate 
gilding,  wen?  traced  in  yellow  enamel  upon  the  glaze.  To  Monte  Lupo 
ore  also  attributed  moulded  vaa^Bj  glazed  with  brown,  and  marbled  with 
melted  spots  of  white  enamel.  ITie  Ixitten^a,  bogidea,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  stranger  to  tho  style  which  flonrinhed  around  here;  in 
the  museum  at  Sèvres  is  a  cup  on  a  stem,  well  work**d,  of  a  fine  whit^ 
enamel  and  polychrome  decoration  ;  a  twisted  cord  round  the  edge, 

Ujion  a  yellow  ground  are  ill-painted  figures,  snrronnded  with  scrolls 
and  foliage  of  poor  tast43  and  liard  tints;  imder  the  edge  is  *'  Dipinta 
Giovinale  Tereni  da  Slontelupo/'  This  piece  of  the  decline  announce» 
already  the  transformation  of  majolicas  ;  it  is  to  be  supposed,  therefore, 

Lthat  Tereni  had  not  been  the  îmi>orter  of  the  style  to 
"^       >p  this  important  centre.     Among  the  brown  ghixed  pieces 
M,  e^         i»  one  marked  thus  (M,  8). 
8an  MmiATBLLO. — Tids  little  loe^ility  of  the  bailiwick  of  Florence, 
also   fabricated    towards  the    end  of  the  sixteenth   century.      This   is 
the  inscription  on  a  piece  which  induces  the  belief:  Si  fece,  questo 

PIATELLO:  IN.  BOTTEGHA.  DI.  BeCHONE.  DEL.  NaNO.  IN.  8A.  IMlNrATELO. 
CHUESTO.  F.  FATO.  AgUOSTINO.  DI   Mo.  A.  DI  CIKQE.  DI,   GUONIO.   1581. 

**  This  little  plate  lias  been  made  in  the  shop  of  Ifecone  del  Nano  at  8an 
Miniatello,  and  it  has  been  made  by  Ago.^tîno  ili  Mo,  thr^  fîfil!  dav  i»f 
June,  1581." 

Unknown  Manufactory.^ — It  would  appear  strange  to  mention  here 
a  particular  centre  not  determinable,  of  which  the  product-a  might  be 
chissed  with  more  or  less  probability  under  one  of  the  preceding 
rubrics,  But  we  prefer  sowing  doubt  to  error;  tlio  one  impds  to 
research,  the  other  Itads  to  discouragement. 

We  not  unfrequently  meet  with  majolicas  well  made,  white,  of  a 
good  style  and  ancient  date,  of  which  the  decoration  is  simply  tinted  in 
pale  blue  and  yellow.  This  parsimony  in  the  enomels  certainly  does  not 
proceed  from  economy  of  workmanship,  for  the  most  interesting  piece  we 
have  been  permitted  to  observe  formed  part  of  a  service  destined  for  the 
graud-duke  of  Tu8t?-tmy.  **  Wldch  ?''  they  will  say;  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  try  to  establish*  The  object  m  a  portable  spezeria»  or  spice  box, 
of  rectangular  form,  having  behind  a  vertical  partition  cut  out  at  the  top 
and  furnished  with  a  handle  in  the  form  of  an  S.  This  division  is 
attached  to  two  others  lateral,  and  descending  in  an  ogee  to  the  front 
edge.  On  the  top  of  the  back  one  is  soldered  a  shell  inscribed 
IZVCHEll,  sugar;  Ixdow  are  two  places  surrounded  by  a  moulding  in 
relief,  ma!e  to  keep  in  two  cruets;  the  words  OLIO,  ACETO,  telling 
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the  contents  of  the^e  recipients;  m  the  middle  of  the  front  edji:**,  is 
another  shell  similar  to  tliat  above,  imd  meant  to  hold  stilt,  SALE8  ; 
then  lastly,  the  two  side  divisions  are  prolonged  by  two  spiral  curves 
inelosing  the  words  PEPE,  anrl  P  SPEZIO,  all  v^ritten  in  the  letters 
genendly  useil  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  smallness 
of  the  places  reserved  ïov  sugar  and  the  other  eondiments  shows  also 
a  period  when  these  exotic  protlncts  appeared  parsimoniously»  even 
at  the  table  of  princes. 

At  the  back  of  the  box,  and  on  each  side  of  the  liandle,  is  the  graud- 
ducal  crown  traversed  by  two 
bi-anches  of  laurel  (M,  9)  ;  now 
one  prince  only  conhl  urn  te  these 
emblems  —  Cosmo  de*  Medici, 
son  of  Ciiovanni,  warrior  like  bis 
father,  conqueror  of  the  enemies 
within  and  without,  and  created 
grand-duke  by  the  Pope  in 
irjGfl,    Doubtless  this  date  would  ^^  -♦• 

appear  very  advanced  by  the  side  of  the  characteristics  given  above; 
but  it  becomes  incontestable  from  the  evidence  of  history;  that  is 
why  we  would  not  assimilate  the  piece  eitlier  to  the  works  of 
Chaflagiolo,  more  complicated  and  of  more  perfect  art,  or  to  tliose 
of  Pisa,  generally  confounded  with  the  works  of  Urbino.  This  spice 
box  is  certainly  ectme  from  a  backward,  unafl'ected  centre,  which  followed 
at  its  ease  the  traditions  of  the  century,  and  took  its  leisure  for 
progress.  He  whom  a  crown  and  sceptre  came  unexf)ectedly  to  seek 
in  lïis  retreat,  did  not  disdain  to  cause  his  ensigns  to  be  placed  upon  the 
modest  pottery  of  this  workshop. 


B.^The  Marches. 

FaenzA, — Some  writers  consider  this  raanufactor)*  to  be  the  most 
ancient  in  Italy;  this  is  caused  by  their  attributing  to  Facnzii  all 
the  products  of  Chaflagiolo,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mezze-majoliche 
of  hard  tone  and  archaic  design,  which  have  since  been  restored  to  Deruta 
and  other  primitive  furnaces.  To  denumstrate  the  antiquity  of  the 
Faentine  workshop,  they  cite  a  pavement  of  tiles  in  the  chapel  of  Rt. 
Sebastian  in  the  church  of  St.  Petronio,  at  Bologna  ;  where,  with  the  date 
of  1487»  we  read  : — "  Bohffniesus,  Beimi  feeii  ; — Xaheta.  Be,  faveniicie  ; 
—  Cornelm  Be.  faveniicie  ; — Zelita  Be,  farenilcie  ;—Pt?iru8  A  ndre  de  Favs, 
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It  is  evident  that  these  names  are  thost?  of  a  family  of  Bobgnme  iloiiai% 
who,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  frequent  in  ancient  times,  have  hold  In 
the  honour  of  each  signing  the  part  of  the  pavement^  the  ohjeet  of  their 
ofiTering,  There  is  therefore  no  inference  to  be  drawn  from  th<*»e 
inscriptions  to  establish  the  origin  of  the  tilts,  nor  can  one  tliink  of 
making  of  the  members  of  the  Betint  family,  a  colony  of  ajajolica_ 
artists. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  c{>och  when  the  Delia  Rovere  and  thl 
Medici  radiated  from  their  centres  the  b'glit  of  the  Renaissance,  we 
must  seek  the  finst  interesting  products  of  Faenza.  The  study  of 
ancient  works  shows  that  trae  art  was  long  in  developing  itself  therp, 
while  the  science  of  ornament  arrived  rapidly  at  perfection. 

In  his  'Piazza  Univer^iale/  Garzoiii  writes  in  1485:  **The  majolicajs 
of  Faenza  are  white  tind  polished,  and  one  can  no  more  confound  them 
with  those  of  Treviso,  than  one  would  take  puff  balls  for  truffles." 

Vineenxo  Lazari  repeats  this  description  in  ahnost  identical  torms^ 
and  declares  one  can  recognise  the  Faentine  majolicas  by  the  softness  of 
the  tints,  the  correctness  of  the  drawing,  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
enamel  at  the  back.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  writers  do  not  speak 
of  the  same  thing,  although  each  is  right  in  his  particular  line* 

All  the  pieces  of  Faenza  are,  in  fact,  **  polished  ;"  that  is»  covered 
over  with  a  rich  glazed  marzacotto  ;  many,  among  the  older  pieces,  are 
enamelled  in  "berettino/'  pale  blue  or  starch  colour;  in  the  others,  tlie 
white  is  pretty  ptire  ;  often,  a  broad  border  of  blue  ground  has,  in  a 
paler  camaïeu  or  in  various  enamels,  full-faced  masks,  with  pear- 
shaped  heads*  terminated  below  by  a  beard  widened  into  acanthus  leaves, 
which  expand  and  mix  themselves  with  elegant  scrolls.  This  style  of 
decoration  is  very  characteristic  ;  we  find  it  at  the  muFce  de  Cluny  U{x>n 
a  very  old  piece,  the  Bubject,  in  camaieu,  representing  the  death  of  Holo- 
fernes  (^70).  There,  upon  a  coarse  blackish-blue  ground,  ai*e  charming 
scrolls  in  bright  colours  and  of  delicate  drawing  ;  a  medallion  of  St.  Pet*rr 
and  a  aliield  complete  the  ornamentation  of  the  border;  upon  the 
Cftvetto  of  the  piece  are  rich  black  arabesques  on  a  yellow  ground.  The 
first  remark  that  suggests  itself  upon  this  piece,  is  the  timidity  of  the 
drawing  of  the  figures,  the  painful  and  infantine  comj>osition  of  the 
modelling  as  contrasted  with  the  scientilic  treattnent  of  the  accessories. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  cup  (No.  2082),  also  in  Cluny  ;  in  the  centre, 
upon  a  pui^  white  ground,  is  a  horseman  outlined  and  lightly  shaded 
with  bhie  ;  armed  with  a  lance»  he  pierces  a  heart,  coloured  with 
nianiraneac»  which  lies  on  the  gr'ound  before  him  ;  the  horse  i»  heavily 
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drawn  Î  the  forms  of  the  figures  which  are  ronnri,  and  without  expression, 
are  still  more  lost  by  the  Boftness  and  indecision  of  tlte  mudellinr^.  Wo 
find  the  same  characters  in  some  Taluable  pieces  in  the  Itothschild 
eol lection,  where  the  persons  often  wear  the  contoniporary  co^stiinie 
thongli  representing  scenes  of  mythology  or  sacred  hitstory,  A  deep 
plate  liaving  fur  the  subject  Decollation  of  a  saint,  and  signed  inulernt'atli, 
F-A-T-OIN- 
'FAVENZA  ,  has  the  same  faults  opposed  to  the  same  perfection 

1523- 
of  ornament  One  may  therefore  ask,  where  Vincenzo  I^aâ^ari  has 
discovered  this  correctness  of  drawing,  which  he  make^  one  of  the  clia- 
racteristics  of  Faentine  majolica.  DoubtlesH,  lie  lias  found  it  in  tlie 
pieces  which,  from  1525,  have  issued  from  the  Casa  Pi  rota,  a  workshop 
still  indeterminate,  but  of  which  all  the  product*  are  worthy  of  estima- 
tion. Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild  possesses  one  of  its  oldest  and  finest 
specimens;  a  numerous  comftogition,  well  painted  and  carefully  studied, 
showing  the  officers  of  Joseph  stopping  the  caravan  of  the  eons  of  Jacob, 
and  discovering  in  Benjamin's  saek  the  cup  he  is  accused  of  having 
stolen.  The  inscription  on  the  back  runs  tlms:  1525  FATE.  IN.  FAE. 
ir*XEF.  ICA,  PmOTE.  Two  years  separate  then  this  piece  from 
the  UeL'ollatlon  mentioned  above,  and  this  short  interval  of  time  sutfices 
for  a  complete  transformation;  there  in  the  products  of  this  period 
where  decorators  make  timid  attempts  at  approaching  historic  com- 
positions, an  artist  has  risen  up  and  majolica  has  revealed  itself  in  full 
perfection.  An  undated  dish,  in  the  nniseuni  of  Bologna,  representing 
the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  was  jirobably  made  in  1580,  when  the 
celebmted  rival  of  Francis  I.  received  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy.     On  the  reverse  is  written  :  FATO  JN  FAENZ  A  IN 

CAXA  rmoTA. 

About  the  same  time,  a  Faentine  artist  arrived  at  celebrity»  Baldasara 

Manara,  of  whom  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  possesses  a  plate  representing 
Py ramus  and  Thishe,  Is  it  really  at  Faenza  that  he  acquired  his 
reputation  ?  It  is  doubtful,  as  another  work  of  his  appears  to  have 
been  made  at  Ferrara;  it  bears  the  eflSgy  and  name  of  Batistone 
Castellino,  standard  bearer  of  Ercole  IL,  and  herewith  we  read  : 
"  Mille  cinqtte  cento  irentasei  a  dj  tri  Je  luje  Baldasara  Manara  faentiii 
fadAaiJ*  Now  this  formula,  the  Faentine,  or  of  Faenza,  is  far  from 
having  the  same  meaning  as  **  in  Faenza,*'  The  last  indicates  the 
actual  seat  of  residence  ;  the  other  the  origin,  the  place  whence  it  cama 
The  example  of  a  similar  ambiguity  is  immediately  under  our  eyes; 
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on  tlio  n^vprsi'  of  a  piVce  where  the  artist  has  p;nnttf<l  tli- 
fiihlf  of  A|K)Ilo  ami  5rarsya.s  is  written,  j4y)offo  f  Mifr.^lc/'t'f' 
fli  M't^Mi'o  Vt'rgiUlo  daFaenza,  lh5fi,y icolothf  Fmtn.  I!.. 
imintf'l  at  Fano  by  a  potter  of  Faenza,  or  at  JVi»  i..- 
Fano?     Tho  hittrr  snp|K)sition  is  generally  r^'-iv-  ;. 
proKihl»'  I»y  a  «UK'Uinent  found  in  the  areliiv»s  of  tin-  ;> 
ir».")fî.  Alfonsi»,  «luki»  of  Fernira,  was  buvin^r  ni:ij«»ii.-.  • 
Fat'nza,  who  is  cM»rtainly  the  artist  who  cam^*  ovi-r.... 
is  to  him  wo  attribute  the  ma<rnificent  cup  ImJ...  _ 
whiTi»  un«l»T  an  architectural  portico  is  the  W-s^.-. 
in  tilt»  amMcnt  stvlo.  and  wearing  tlie  radiât»  «I  .  : 
jrnim  I  M.  10)  gives  us  tho  hmî-. 
••  Charles  V^  emperor   IfrJl. 
ri'mleri.Hl  illustrious  tho  bet!.     . 
M  It».  establishment  of  the  C*as;i  1  ' 

notlntiir  iH'fun»  !")-">;    the  dish  of  lli»' 
V.  I.a/ari.  al^io  n^pn^senting  the  con  m  • 
tlu»  idra  tluit  th«»  PiixUa  establishin-  i. 
in  opiHv-ijtii'n. 

V  iîrrman  mus«Mim  is  said   tc   . 
luovano  Brama,  of  Pal'  • 
V'  jl         ui«*ntion  "  in  Faenza  "  w  ii  ; 
^1         <riTi'  pieces  clasM-'il   a- 
/         u!tii«utany  relation  to  li 
^*    '  ■        :::r»^  .^f  the  painter,  in-»] • 
i"    r.":''.   M.usta»  Fietro  Ta^- 

•  M-S  -    ,  V  ''nni  a  >um  in  pa  it 

•  ■  •  ;  ■'  ;tv.      L^  :1m:  s  to  this  niasti 

l-'Ol 
^=:  ■-.    ■i:.-..  IN  FAEN.    Tli.- 
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•  ;iivcl  :  wo  have  found  a  charming 

«Il iff  îiral»f.?s«iiios,  clmrged  in  the 

■I'-nifatli   this 

•y|»her  whirh  it 

•  :  I  III'  A  and  F 

•ality,  the  other 


it 


iiy  assigninl  marks 

y  jars,  such  as  an  M.  22. 
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of  these  is  a  cup  ornamented  interiorly  with  an  historic  subject,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Parnassus  of  Raffttelle,  both  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Gustave  de 
Rothschild.  We  have  also  found  the^crescent  accompanied 
by  a  dot  in  conjunction  with  the  lettar  Y,  on  a  piece  of 
Chafiagiolo  (M,  17),  easily  to  bo  recognisL^d  by  the  charaet*tr 

M.  17,       of  its  enamels  and  the  mottoes  **  Semper  "  and  "  Glovis/* 

The  ornamental  style  iti  which  this  fabric  excels  is  in  the  composition 
of  dishes  00  low  stems  (cmipes)  of  thin  paste,  and  di\nded  by  gadroons  or 
spiral  flutirigs,  rivalling  inelegance  the  works  of  the  goldsmith  ;  the  Cijm* 
partments  of  various  grounds,  bright  blue,  pure  yellow,  green  or  black, 
are  relieved  with  arabesques  reserved,  or  painted  in  brilliant  cjolours* 
Baron  Dejean  possesses  a  specimen  black  with  tlie  white  arabe.sque^ 
reserved  ;  this  exceptional  piece,  which  probably  wtis  ordered  on  aome 
occasion  of  mourning,  has  succeeded  remarkably  in  its  executiou. 

Viises  and  cups  in  quarters  "  a  quart iere"  in  relief  are  rarely  signed  ; 
but  them  is  no  difficulty  in  recogn using  their  origin.     We  have  found 

Jao(  lit*-  r\f  ^li^s^  marks  (M.  18}  upon  a  piece  belonging  to  a 
^7  ^  ^  ^  *  I  hJ  good  period.  If  the  success  of  these  dishes  witli 
M.  18,  harlequin  compartments  had    led  most  of  the 

Italian  manufacturers  to  seize  upon  this  style  of  decoration,  the  Faentine 
buttoga  always  shows  its  superiority  by  its  delicacy  of  dmwing,  originality 
of  conception,  and  the  vigour  and  purity  of  its  enamels,  Castel 
Durante  is  the  centre  which  must  aspired  to  (compete  with  the  Marches, 
and  if  the  form  of  the  piece  oud  the  genend  effect  recalls  at  first  sight 
tho  original,  a  closer  observation  of  the  details  detects  the  counterfeit  ; 
the  ornaments  are  more  feeble  and  less  correct  ;  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  grounds  is  a  rusty  yellow,  and  a  cold  washy  green,  which  one  can 
never  mistake  for  the  strong-bodied  enamels  of  Faenza* 

All  the  wares  issued  from  this  city  do  not  participate  in  the  richness 
of  the  pieces  with  harlecjuin  compartments  ;  documents,  supported  by 

^  *f^  numerous  examples,  establish  that,  as  at  Ferrara,  the  piece 
Sfv^f*^        \vji8  often  merely  relieved  by  a  fine   white  enamel.     In 

*''  ^  ■  1j(57,  the  ship  VPenséi'  took  to  Kouen  three  chests  filled 

"T^TT   7C      ^^'^'^  "vaisselle  blanche  et  peinte  de  Faenza/*    Of  this 

VV  xX      white  ware,  Sevres  possc^sses  a  bajitismal  cup  marked,  also 

'  ^J  an   escutcheoned   centre-|jiece  {stiHout  de  icthlejf  with  the 

Tt3L        same   cypher,   accompanied   by  the   customary  crescent 

BL  21.  Yet  very  much  hesitation  has  been  shown  in  assigning 

these  marks  (M,  VJ  and  1^1,  *2(t),  some  giving  them  to  Ferrara  or  Urbino, 
others  to  Pesaro,  or  with  this  variation  (M.  21)  even  to  Germany, 
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Noiv  all  these  doubts  have  digappeared  \  we  have  found  a  charming 
gadrooned  cup,  of  blue  ground  with  white  arabesques,  charged  in  the 
centre  with  a  shield,  bearing  underneath  this 
legend  {M.  22).  The  contracted  cypher  which  it 
surmounts,  explains  a!l  the  others;  the  A  and  Y 
conjoined  are  the  marks  of  the  lociJity,  the  other 
the  signature  of  tlie  artist. 

To  Faenza  have  been  generally  assigned  marks 
traced  outside  certain  pharmacy  jars,  such  as  an 
archiépiscopal  cross,  a  christme  ^^  déviée  evidently  signis  a^lopted  by 
conventual  establishments.  It  may  be  interesting  to  study  these  signs, 
anil  specialise  the  regions  to  which  they  belong;  it  would  lead  to 
conjectures  tis  to  their  origin,  but  one  cannot  içfeo  iu  them,  us  we  shall 
I  Bay,  referring  to  Gubbio,  either  the  mark  of  a  fabric,  or  the  signature 
of  a  majolica  artist.  They  will  be  found  classed  in  alphabetical  order, 
in  a  general  table  given  furtLer  on. 

FouLi. — Ilt^re  again  is  one  of  these  workshops  little  known,  of  which 
the  reputation  has  been  absorbed  by  neighbouring  centres  ;  the  great 
manufacture  of  Faenza  had,  no  doubt,  imposed  its  processes  and  its 
style  upon  Forlî,  and  unsigned  jdeccs  issued  from  this  locality  are  now 
classed  as  Faentiiie.  Yet  Forli  early  possessed  the  secret  of  tlie 
ceramic  manufacture.  l*assari  cites  an  act  of  13^6,  to  which  becomes  a 
pally  a  certain  *^  Pedrinus  Joannis  (a  bacalibus)  of  the  Potteries,  formerly 
at  Forli,  now  settled  at  Peganx"  Now  this  John  of  the  potteries  would 
not  have  quitted  a  country  where  his  talents  gained  him  a  maintenance, 
if  he  had  not  left  behind  him  a  suflicient  number  of  pottere  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  commerce.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  liundred  and  forty 
years  elapse  before  we  see  Forliviau  art  manifest  itself  by  an  important 
specimen.  There  is  in  the  Louvre  (No.  92)  a  plate  enamelled  in  **  beret- 
tino,"  forming  part  of  the  Campana  collection,  representing  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  after  Baccin  Bandinolli  ;  the  bold  strokes,  the  broad, 
firm  touch,  amountiug  almost  to  roughness,  announce  a  well-practised 
hand  in  the  rendering  of  the  great  masters  ;  hence  notwithstanding  its 
greenish  hue,  resulting  from  the  superposition  of  yellow  and  lustre  tints 
over  the  blue,  this  work  has  a  severe  and  grand  tispect  which  captivates 
the  eye.  On  the  reverse,  with  the  date  aud  mention,  "  Fata  in  Forli," 
is  this  sin^inlar  iuscriptiou  :  "  Let  thy  \\earied  heart,  so  difficult  to  move, 
consider  this;  see  and  comprehend,  what  a  violent  and  heavy  blow 
love  and  cruelty  have  inflicted  upon  me,"  So  this  scene  of  carnage  is 
thepictext  for  a  madrigal,  a  *'  patito,"  a  rejected  lover,  making  by  these 
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means  an  appeal  to  soften  liia  lady.  Weeliall  Boon  see  other  singularities 
of  this  extraonJiiiary  epoch  ;  but  what  women  must  those  have 
whose  sublime  intelligence  could  be  stirred  by  the  vigorous  conceptioua 
of  the  masters  of  the  Rermîasanee  ! 

Antitlïer  {>îeco  uf  the  LDu\Te,  lesn  energetic  in  execution,  also  bears 
mention — FATA  IN  FORLI  ;  it  is  ar  cup  upon  which  is  represented 
Crassus,  prisoner  of  the  Ptirthians  ;  seated  bound  upon  a  bench,  the 
Imrbariarts  are  pfniring  molten  giJJ  down  his  throat,  prcfnouncing  the 
cruel  words  which  the  painter  has  inscribed  in  the  subject:  Auruni 
side;  atimm  hibe:  ''Thou  thirstest  for  gold,  drink  gold/'  This  piece 
of  reiniirkable  execution,  the  drawing  is  not  wanting  in  breadth,  and  the' 
aspect  of  the  tints  is  harmonious. 

The  museum  of  South  Kensington  possesses  a  very  deserving  work^ 
signed,  I  la  hotega  d.  m"*  lero  da  ForlL  Maestro  leronimo  keeping  a 
bottega  has  certainly  produced  others  than  this  work,  and  they  are  yet 
to  find  ;  some  preserved  in  England  are  already  described  by  Mr.  Chafiers, 
Mr.  Marryat  mentions  a  plate,  belonging  to  Mr.  A,  Barker,  on  which  is 
the  inscription,  Leochudkis  Solobrinus  jncsit  Forolivium  ece  MDLV, 

A  bottega  wliere  so  many  names  occur,  must  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance; and  if  it  were  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the 
{iroclivitics  of  a  workshop  whose  productions  are  so  rai*e,  we  should  S4iy 
that  Forli  had  a  partiality  for  the  style  **  iiorcellana."  Under  the  plate  of 
Crassus  is  a  frieze  of  blue  subjects  linely  cuni[>oscd  ;  the  rt^verse  of  many 
other  pieces  also  bear  serolls  inspired  by  Oriental  jxittcry.  But  these 
tendencies  are  also  common  at  Siena,  Itavenna,  and  Fabriano,  and  we 
only  speak  of  them  here  to  warn  the  inquirer  against  dangerous  special- 
isations; better  to  remain  undecided  upon  the  origin  of  a  piec^  than  to 
attribute  to  it  a  false  one. 

RiMiNL— The  potteries  of  this  city,  cited  by  Piccolpasso  in  1548^  and 
which  hail  then  a  notoriety,  ai^e  now  only  known  by  a  small  number  of 
pieces,  all  dated  1535,  One  iji  tlie  musée  de  Cluny  (No,  209S),  inscribed 
de  Adam  ed  Eva  in  liimluo,  manifests  an  easy  pencil  and  experienced 
composition  ;  the  design  not  very  correct  is  relieved  by  hatches,  of  a 
rcddish  yellow  in  the  shades^  and  white  in  the  lights;  the  landscape  is 
more  elaborate  tlian  in  other  con tt^mporary  products;  in  a  word,  though 
the  aspect  is  a  little  pale,  it  is  nevertheless  hiirmonioU!4.  Eut  what 
specialises  the  products  of  this  manufuctoi*y  isa  marvellous  glaze,  giving 
to  the  colouring  quite  an  exceptional  freshness.  These  qualities  are  tigaiu 
to  be  found  in  the  Fall  of  I^haeton»  in  the  British  Museum,  "  1Ô35  in 
Arhnin,*'  and  in  ci^rtain  pieces  of  the  Louvre  witliout  indication  of  origin, 
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but  which  Mr.  Alfred  Parcel  has  been  able,  by  ingenious  comparisons, 
to  determine  most  clearly.  The  cup^No.  96,  offers  the  peculiarity  of  an 
initial  and  an  emblematic  sign  added  to  the  argument  of  the  subject  : 
next  to  the  name  Noe  is  a  Z,  and  a  twisted  and  branched  stalk,  maybe 
a  branch  of  vine  deprived  of  its  leaves.  Is  it  here  a  rebus?  Did 
the  artist  either  bear  the  name  of  Zampillo,  indicated  by  the 
buds  or  shoots  of  the  vine,  or  that  of  Zuccaia  applied  to  a  species  of 
vine  ? 

It  is  also  to  Kiraini  that  is  restored  the  cup  No.  105,  bearing  at  the 
back  OtUdo  Selvaggio.  This  inscription  was  long  taken  to  be  the 
signature  of  Guido  Selvaggio  or  di  Savino,  an  artist,  who,  according  to 
Piccolpasso,  will  have,  in  1548,  carried  the  ait  to  Antwerp.  In  ex- 
amining the  subject,  and  comparing  it  with  the  legeud,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  in  it  the  subject  of  the  painting.  The  youth  repre- 
sented is  Guidone  il  Selvaggio  in  the  Isola  delle  Donne  ;  the  pretended 
signature  is  merely  a  reference  to  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

Ravenna. — In  Mr.Chaffei-s'  interesting  work  upon  the  marks  and 
monograms  of  the  different  potteries,  he  attributes,  under  reservation,  to 
Ravenna,  a  majolica  bearing  the  chronogram  1552  and  the  letters  R.  V.  A., 
which  might  be  taken  as  a  contraction  of  the  name  of  the  city.  Now,  one 
is  no  longer  reduced  to  conjectures  as  to  whether  the  country  of  the 
engraver.  Marc  Antonio,  has  had  its  majolica  :  a  plate  belonging  to  Baron 
Charles  Davillier  solves  the  qucbtion.  The  name  "  Ravena"  is  written 
underneath  between  two  flourishes.  The  subject,  in  blue  camaïeu,  is 
Amphion  borne  upon  the  waves  by  three  dolphins,  which  he  charms  by 
the  sound  of  his  lyre.  This  composition  appears  to  be  borrowed  from 
some  master  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  it  is  executed  upon  a  bluish  grey 
enamel,  and  surrounded  by  a  porcellana  border  of  very  delicate  pattern. 
Ornaments  in  the  same  style  are  also  on  the  exterior  circumference.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  ceramic  works  discovered  by  our 
learned  colleagues. 

Bologna. — This  town  has  also  had  its  potteries,  we  cannot  doubt  it, 
since  Piccolpasso  indicates  what  kind  of  earth  the  potters  worked  there, 
yet  up  to  the  present. time  no  document  reveals  either  the  name  of  the 
artists  attached  to  the  establishment  or  the  style  of  their  works  ;  they 
are  all  lost  in  the  great  unknown  which  each  names  according  to  his 
fancy.  Bologna  was,  besides,  the  centre  of  an  important  trade  in  majolicas. 
M.  Giuseppe  Campori  announces  that  the  Urbino  vases  found  there  a 
ready  sale  ;  from  the  taste  of  the  buyers  we  may  infer  in  what  style 
the  artists  of  the  place  worked. 
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Imoljl. — According  to  certain  writers,  this  place  would  Iiave  pro- 
diaced,  not  majolica,  but  fine  terra  cot  tas  in  relief^  like  those  of  Bemarcl 
Palisay.  We  have  no  certainty  upon  this  point.  One  sometimes  meets 
with  Italian  spécimens  quite  foreign  to  the  customary  processes  of  the 
known  centres;  pieces  in  relief  more  or  less  important,  enamelled 
or  engraved  stonewares,  but  they  are  sucli  exceptions,  it  would  appear 
venturesome  to  attach  these  rare  specimens  to  any  one  of  the  celebrated 
mamifaetories.  Let  us  wait  pntiently  the  discoveries  that  time  and  labour 
prepire  for  us,  and  let  us  hazard  nothing  at  a  inomcnt  when  the  taste  for 
serious  inquiry  will  no  doubt  throw  light  upon  many  delicate  questions. 


Cn — Duchy  of  Urhino* 

Pesaro. — If  we  are  to  believe  the  learned  autlior  of  the  history  of  the 
Pesarese  faïences,  this  manufacture  w^ould  be  the  most  ancient  in  Italy, 
liut  Passeri  wrote  probably  about  175U  (his  first  eilition  is  dated  Venice, 
1752),  and  then  the  traditions  of  the  art  were  completely  lost,  and  the 
notions  of  a  past  of  two  centuries  were  darkened.  Hence,  interesting  as 
it  is,  the  treatise  of  the  eminent  archsDologist  swarms  with  erroneous 
indicatiouî^,  and  leaves  chasms  much  to  be  regretted. 

After  having  spoken  of  this  Pedriniis  Joannes  of  the  potteries,  who 
came  in  1396  frum  Fyrli  to  Pesaro,  he  gathei-s  from  the  archives  a 
decree  of  the  1st  of  April,  1481),  issued  by  Giovanni  SforiSa,  of  Artigon, 
count  of  Pesaro,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  foreign  potteries  into  the 
town  and  the  district. 

He  pouits  out,  besides,  without  too  clearly  defining  the  character,  two 
p<7tteries  of  metallic  lustre,  which  divided  between  them  the  first  epochs  of 
the  art;  towards  1450>  the  earth  covered  only  on  one  side  with  a  white 
engobe,  received  designs  traced  in  manganese,  and  of  wliîch  certain  fjarts 
were  filled  with  this  yellow  colour  Avhieh  the  firing  rendered  glittering 
like  gold;  this  is  the  mezza-majolica.  Later,  the  same  colours  were 
applied  upon  a  tin  enamel,  and  this  is  what  constitutes  '*fine*'  majulicti. 

We  do  not  know  if  this  technical  distinetion  exists  in  the  Pesarese 
wares  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  we  attaeli  to  it,  besides,  very  little  im- 
portance since  it  has  been  shown  that  Pesaro  has  no  pretension  to  the 
invention  of  the  stannift/rous  enamel.  It  is  besides  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  piece  is  painted  upon  a  coating  of  w^ell-purified  earth  or 
upon  an  imperfect  enamel  W'hat  we  remark  in  the  primitive  works 
of  the  Metaurian  province  is  a  direct  inspiration  of  Persian  art;  it 
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manifests  itself  in  the  stifiiieBS  of  certain  figures  riding  on  horse* 
back,  fiurrounded  by  dogs  and  animabj  similar  to  tijose  traced  upon 
the  potteries  of  Iran,  These  subjects  have  not  only  the  mother-of-i>earl 
metallic  lustre,  cobalt  blue  is  mixed  with  it,  copper  greeu,  and  some- 
times they  are  entirely  executed  with  these  colours,  a  practice  which 
Passeri  carries  back  to  1300. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  at  Pesaro,  as  elsewhere,  the  polychrome 
essays  bave  preceded  the  application  of  lustred  colours,  and  that  we 
must  give  up  seeing  in  the  importation  of  Hii^jiano- Moresque  wares  from 
Majorca,  the  first  idea  of  Italian  pottery,  and  the  origin  of  its  name, 
Passeri  himself  acknowledges  it  wheu,  finding  the  trace  of  imiMprtaut 
sums  borrowed  in  14()2  by  Ventura  di  Siena  and  Matteo  da  Cagli,  for 
the  enlargement  of  a  manufactory,  and  for  the  purchase  of  sand  from 
Perugia,  he  has  inferred  that  these  traders  are  the  importers  of  the 
ceramic  art  into  the  duchy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  they  brought 
it  from  Tuscany. 

An  invention  to  which  PeSiiro  might  lay  claim,  is  that  of  pieces 
ornamented  with  portraits  and  mottoeB.  This  is  a  trait  of  manners  too 
curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  the  elegant  and  half  pagan 
society  which  contributed^  to  the  great  movement  of  the  Renaissance, 
all  developments  manilested  themselves  freely,  and  the  passions  were 
uurepressed  if  clothed  in  pompous  attire.  One  knows  what  crimes 
public  rivalries  caused  to  be  committed,  what  sc^andals  were  produced 
by  the  outbreaks  of  the  great,  Garzoni  deplores  these  errors,  and,  in 
his  *  Piazza  Universiile,'  sendti  forth  this  reproach  :  "  See  how  much  the  art 
of  gallantry  shows  itself,  and  spreads  in  infinite  ways.  Slaves  to  its 
enchantments,  simple  men  are  no  longer  warned  against  the  cunning 
and  malignity  it  devises  to  lead  them  astray.  To  what  end  do 
you  think  they  adopt  the  names  of  Ginevra,  Virginia,  Isabella, 
Olympia-,  Helena,  Diana,  Lydia,  Vittoria,  Laura,  Dooiitia,  Laviniu, 
Lueretia,  Stella,  or  Flom,  if  not  to  captivate  by  their  grace,  young  lieai'ts 
which  raadly  inscribe,  in  lettei-s  of  gold,  these  harmonious  names,  and 
please  themselves  by  ringing  their  praises  in  sonnets  and  madrigals?'* 

Of  these  madrigals  the  enamelled  wares  have  preserved  to  us  the 
trace;  female  busts  with  a  name,  and  the  simple  epithet  **bella,"  show 
what  were  the  presents  that  the  innamorato  offered  to  his  **  donna 
amata.**  Somotitnes  a  discreet  suitor  kept  the  name  in  his  heart,  and 
near  a  portrait,  more  or  less  to  be  recognised,  inscribed  an  allegoric  or 
sententious  legend:  SoIvl  s^mnza  el  mto  cor  iiene ;  "Hope  alone 
sustains  my  heart."     Vhi  semina  viHkfama  reeofflm;  **  Who  sows  virtue 
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reaps  fame."  S'd  dona  e  fiédo  €  dipoeco  mlore,  hasia  la  fede^  d  p&vero 
9€  vede  ;  **  If  the  j;ift  is  small  aud  uf  no  value,  tlie  intention  suftice^  and 
itis  povert)'  disappears," 

Tliese  effigies,  a  little  stiff  in  their  figure,  and  dry  in  execution,  have 
yet  a  masterly  appearanee  ;  long  veils  a! id  the  dress  in  broad  fulds^  ivcatl 
the  magaitieent  medals  of  the  Florentine  and  Pisan  artists;  fotinted 
scrolls  cover  the  ground  \  the  borders,  divided  into  compartments  by 
broad  bands,  are  tilled  with  aeroU-work  or  palmettes  after  the  antique^ 
which  add  to  the  severity  of  the  whole. 

The  plates  with  lustred  or  polychrome  colours  must  have  been  made 
for  a  century  at  least  ;  we  find  at  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild's  the 
portrait  of  Louis  of  Armagnac,  duke  de  Nemours  (1477-Io03)  ;  others 
have  princes  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  ancl  among  those  where  figures  ara 
replaced  by  eseuteheons,  we  see  a  piece  with  the  ancient  i&hield  of 
France,  surrounded  with  the  blazons  of  Dauphiny  and  Burgundy,  and 
otliei-s  with  the  arms  uf  Leo  X,  and  Clement  YIL 

Some  vases  of  elaborate  form  are  decorated  after  the  same  manner  aa 
the  primitive  productions  of  Pei^aro  ;  these  ore  particularly  elegant  ewera, 
on  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  "  donne  amate  *'  of  harmonioud 
names  so  dreaded  by  Gar/oni.  A  fine  vase  (buire),  in  the  collection 
of  Baron  (lustave  de  Kothschild,  even  has  upon  its  sides  the  portraita 
of  two  betrotlied*  ]Most  of  the  old  works  are  destitute  of  marks  ;  one 
lustred  specitnen  alone  has  "de  Fisauro  ed  Chamillo;*'  it  represents»  in 
gold  and  red,  a  man  on  horseback, 

j,,j^  _,^  The   particular   characteristic  of  tlie 

rauther-of-pearl  majolica  of  Pesaro  is  a 
puli.%  limpid  yellow,  associated  with  a  pure 
blui^:  under  the  effects  of  luminuus  rays 
these  colours  become  animated  and  shoot 
out  in  pencils  of  rtîd,  golden  yellow,  green 
and  blue,  of  remarkable  intensity  (Fig. 
710  ;  this  is  not  so  witli  the  w^orks  of 
Deruta,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later* 
The  old  |X)lyelirome  pieces  are  distiu- 
giiiirfhed  by  a  vigorous  drawing,  and  a 
more  harmonious  colouring  than  those  of 
Deruta, 

So  much  for  products  anterior  to  the 
fir^t  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  the  time  that  Guidobaldo  IL 
became  duke  of  Urbino  (1538),  tlio  ta^ti*  for  '*  istoriato  "  jiiere^s  as  Pusseri 
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calls  them,  spread  itself  everywherf»,  and  Pesaro  entered  tipon  fi^im^ 
f*4  MB  posit  ions  aftc^r  the  great  masters,  iutrodiieing,  accordmgto  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  brilliant  heigbtenings  ib  gold  and  ruby  red.  From  1541,  a 
plate  representing  Horatiu^s  Codes  defending  alone  tlie  bridge  against  all 
Tupcaiiy, is  signed  Fa^io  in  Pesaro;  another  with  the  same  mention,  and 
the  date  1543,  has  In  boitera  di  Maestro  Oironlmo  Vamro  L  P.  A  fine 
pieee  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  liistory  of  Judith,  is  inscribed  Fatio 
in  Pemra  in  hotiffja  de  Maestro  Gironino,  1542  ;  other  plates  of  the  same 
date  representiiig  Julius  Qesar  and  Cicero  bear.  In  la  hoieffa  di  Maestro 
Girolamo  da  le  Galiee,  in  Pesaro,  This  Girohimo  de'  Gabice,  a  chateau 
of  Pesai-o,  is  pointed  out  to  ns  by  Passeri  as  the  same  as  Gironimo*  He 
was  father  of  JatT*nio,  of  whom  more  further  on,  who  in  his  turn  hatl 
two  sons,  Girolamo  and  Luduvioo.  In  1545,  we  have  Samson  killing  the 
Philistines;  in  1566,  Mutins  Sean^ola,  with  the  simple  indication,  de 
Pimuro  on  a  plat©  brilliantly  heightened,  representing  Brennus  thi^ow* 
ing  his  sword  into  the  bahmce,  a  subject  known  as  Vm  vidisl 

Girolamo  or  Gironimo  was  not  the  only  potter  haWug  a  bottega  at 
Pesaro  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  there  is  question 
of  another  upon  a  piece  with  trophies  and  musical  instruments,  inscribed  ; 
Fatio  nella  loUef/a  di  Maestro  Bnldasar  Vamro  da  Pesaro  per  la  ftiano 
di  Ttrenzio  J{f/L  di  maestro  Matteo  hoeealaro,     Terenzio  fece  1550, 

Some  years  later,  1st  June,  1567,  Guidobuldo  II,  grunted  an  edict 
in  faTourof  Jacomo  Lanfranco,  a  Pesarese  artist,  who  had  discovered  tlie 
secret  of  laving  real  gold  on  earthenware.  Mr.  Chaffers  mentions  as 
the  work  of  this  nmster  a  plate  in  the  Montferrand  collection,  represent- 
ing the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice,  and  ornamented  with  the  arms 
of  Cardinal  Gitistiniani  ;  this  work  is  heightened  with  gold.  We  bavo 
seen  no  "istoriato'*  pieee  gilded  prior  to  the  pieces  of  Castelli  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  there  exists  in  the  Louvre  a  baptismal  shell, 
ribbed  and  supported  by  a  bird's  foot  capriciously  rolled  at  its  extremity, 
and  formed  towards  its  spout  into  a  chimerical  head;  dipped  in  im 
enamel  of  an  intense  blue,  it  is  relieved  with  broad  touches  of  brilliant 
gold*  Another  piece  in  the  same  museum,  of  a  paler  enamel,  is  an 
elegant  cruet  with  trilobed  opening,  and  handle  formed  of  twisted  snakes  ; 
in  this  the  gold  is  arranged  in  zones  of  arabesques,  and  describes  upon 
the  body  of  the  vase  a  rich  escutcheon,  being,  we  believe,  that  of  the 
Melgi  family,  surmounted  by  a  heluiet  painted  in  white  enameL  Some 
other  pieces  of  analogous  colour  and  decoration,  have  the  Papal  and 
Farnese  arms,  surmounted  by  broad  borders  and  Vitruvian  scrolls; 
lastly,  the  collection  of  Baron  Cîustave  de  Kothscliild  contains  a  tine 
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bottle  with  its  stand  (ptaimu)^  where  arabesques  in  gold  and  white  are 
drawn  round  a  eumplicated  escutcheon,  of  which  the  quartii^rings  indicate 
the  union  of  Italo-French  families.  These,  to  our  notions,  are  the  faïences 
for  whî<'h  Jaeorao  Lanfranco  obtained  \m  privilege:  the  shell  of  the 
Louvre  would  represent  the  oldest  epoch;  the  other  vases  less  solid,  of 
clioicer  decoration,  would  range  step  by  step  from  1567  to  the  last  year 
of  the  century. 

The  vase  of  Terenzio,  of  which  mention  has  been  niade  above, 
deserves  some  attention  ;  it  is  again  one  of  those  inventions  of  gallantry 
against  which  rose  the  *  Piazza  Universale/  Its  form,  one  of  frequent 
occurrence,  is  this:  in  the  centre  is  a  deep  cavity,  almost  hemispherical, 
and  flattened  only  miffieiently  to  stand  firm,  round  it  is  a  very  brotid 
rim,  highly  decorated  with  instrameiits,  written  music^  versai  in- 
Kcribe^l  ujion  open  books,  and  apjiearing  to  invite  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  dance  ;  these  cups  were  called  **  ballate,'*  and  often  offered  at 
balls  by  young  people  to  their  partners,  who,  after  having  eaten  the 
sugar-plums  and  preserved  fruits  wliich  filled  the  cavity,  found  at  the 
bottom  an  amorino,  a  pierced  lieart  or  such  like  emblem,  w*hich  the 
oflVriug  alone  led  her  to  anticipate  ;  hence  the  name  of  coppe  amaioris 
given  to  these  pieces.  Whatever  Garzoni  may  say»  the  custom  was 
useful,  imLSîrnich  as  it  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  to  «s  a  niunbcT 
of  works  of  first-class  merit. 

Castel  Durante,— Here  is  a  city  which  has  supplied  potters  and 
painters  to  the  greater  part  of  the  workshops  of  Italy,  which  has 
sent  ceramic  colonies  to  Flanders  and  Corfu,  and  yet  we  are  scarcely 
acquainted  w^ith  its  works  except  those  of  its  decJiue.  This  is  easily 
explained,  for  conteTiporariea  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  manu- 
factories, the  protector  alono  personified  the  art  They  said  **  the  wares 
of  Urbino,"  because  such  was  the  name  of  the  duchy,  and  it  was  the 
duke  of  Urbino  who  inspired  alike  the  vases  made  at  Castel  Durante^ 
Gubbio,  or  Pesaro,  as  much  as  at  Urbino  itself. 

From  the  year  1361,  we  find  mention  in  the  Durantine  archives 
of  a  certain  Giovanni  dei  Bistugi,  John  of  the  bis(?mts;  now  the  cartli 
is  fired  twice  when  a  first  fir©  is  nece^ary  to  render  it  fit  to  receive 
the  enamel  coating;  Giovanni  therefore  made  faïence^  and  one  may 
infer  that  a  certain  Maestro  Gentile,  who  was  supplying  the  ducal  court 
with  table  ware  in  13(33,  was  also  a  maker  of  faïence. 

Signor  G.  Raffaelli,  in  a  curious  memoir  upon  the  Durantine  workshop 
enumerates  a  certain  number  of  artiste  whose  wares  supplied  the  local 
consumption  up  to  L508.   Whnre  are  these  works  ?  we  no  doubt  see  with- 
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ont  beinn^  able  to  iMentify  them.  In  1508  appeared  a  bowl  will  1  this 
insrnption  :  Adi  12  de  §eiti,  facia  fu  i  Caskl  Durai  Zôûà  Maria  Vro, 
**  The  1 2th  of  September  w  as  made  at  Castel-Dïiraute,  Giovana  Maria 
Urbino/*  Is  it  tJrbino  that  ia  to  be  read  in  the  last  abbreviation  ?  We 
would  not  afiBrm  it  ;  btit  it  appears  impossible  not  to  see  a  female  name 
ill  t!ie  preceding  signature,  and  we  are  surprised  the  two  terminations 
being  feminine,  it  should  have  been  read  Giovanni  Maria.  The  piece, 
intended  for  Pope  Julius  IL,  whose  arms  it  bears,  is  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable ;  let  us  not  refuse  to  a  woman  the  honour  of  having  made  it. 

The  style  of  decoration  which  also  characterises  the  fir&l  ornamental 
compositions  of  the  dncliy  of  Urbino,  is  that  which  is  called  *'grote&chi,'* 
or  rather  *'  eandtdheri/'  according  to  the  expression  of  Piecolpasso  ;  these 
are  large  and  symmetric  scrolls  with  capricious  convolutions  termina- 
ting in  the  bodies  of  sirens,  winged  monsters,  sea-horsfs,  or  masks  of 
ancient  form,  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  grotesques  on  white 
ground,  which  will  appear  later  at  Urbino  and  elsewhere,  and  which 
seem  to  have  originated  at  Ferrara. 

Wo  already  find  "  candellieri  **  grotesques  at  Cartel  Durante  ufKjn 
phaimacy  vases  dating  from  the  11th  October,  1519,  and  made  nella 
hùitega  di  Sebaêtianù  di  Marforiù  ;  dating  from  this  period,  works  of  tho 
gtxnie  class  succeed  each  other  uiiiaterruptedly  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  the  modifications  consequent  on  the  state  of  the  arts* 

The  general  character  of  the  Castel  Durante  majolica  is  a  good  fabri- 
cation and  frt»edom  of  painting  annoimciog  a  practised  execution  ;  the 
colours  are  highly  glazed,  perhaps  a  little  pale,  but  harmonious  and 
broadly  laid  on*  The  arabesques  are  at  iirst  in  greenish  gray  camaïeu 
upon  a  blue  ground,  then  in  compartments  of  various  coloni'a.  Towards 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  grotesques  and  tropliies 
assume  a  lustred  orange  tint,  crude  and  disagreeable  to  the  eye;  the 
interest  in  the  art  is  lost  in  the  excess  of  execution. 

With  regard  to  subjectSj  the  same  practised  skilfulneas  may  again 
be  niade  a  reproach  to  them  ;  but,  we  repeat,  we  scarcely  know  any  but 
commercial  piece-i,  the  produce  of  the  trade  ;  the  l>eginnings,  always 
more  cj'amped,  since  they  emanate  from  the  teachers,  still  escape  us. 
Yet  names  worthy  of  being  preserved  appear  upon  certain  pieces,  such 
as  that  of  Sebastiano  di  Marforio,  whose  fine  pharmacy  vases  we  have 
already  mentioned. 

In  1525  the  cups  of  the  Louvre  (No^  236,  237)  show  us  Apollo 
and  Marsyas  (Fig,  80)  the  caiTying  away  of  Ganymede,  treated  by  a 
practised  hand  :  the  Bacchanal  of  1530  (No.  238)  is  also  very  remarkable. 
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About  1550,  the  Cavalière  Pic^passo,  head  of  an  important  bottegn» 
gave  to  his  contemporaries  all  the  secrets  of  h  is  art,  contained  iti 
a  substantial  treatise.  The  types  drawn  by  him  show  a  man  of  skill, 
but  more  jtreoccupied  with  th^  ornamentation  than  with  the  painting  of 
the  "  istoriato/*  Thanks  to  this  troiitise,  we  have  the  current  nufues 
given  in  the  manufactories  to  the  différent  kinds  delivered  over  in 
coraraerce,  and  wo  are  able  to  find  kinds  long  unknown.  In  lotj2, 
the  5th  of  June,  Maestro  Simone  signs  a  table  st*rvice  (sfoviffUa)  with 
escutcheons,  of  which  eight  pieces  are  pres^Mved  at  Ft^rnio. 

V\-*.  80. 
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We  only  allude  to  Guido  Durantino,  who  has  illustrated  himself, 
with  all  his  family,  at  Urbino,  and  Guido  di  Savino,  whose  works  may 
some  day  be  found  at  Antwerp,  but  whose  name  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  plate  of  the  Louvre,  signed  Guido  Selvaggio. 

Giovanni,  Tesio,  and  Lueio  Gatti,  expatriated  to  Corfu  alïcmt  1530> 
have  not  left  behind  them  any  certain  work;  hustly,  Fitmcesco  del 
Vaiïaro,  established  in  1545  at  Venice,  must  have  executed  there  the 
greater  part  of  his  works.  Let  us  stop  here  and  take  up  further  the 
liistf>ry  of  Duraniine  faïence  at  the  time  when  Pope  Urban  VlII* 
desired,  not  only  to  restore  majolica,  but  render  illustrious  Ids  native 
city  thenceforth  called  Urbania. 

Urbino. — The  importance  of  this  Italian  city  need  not  be  demon- 
strated; its  name  tells  all.  Oiie  can  un-lerstand  with  what  eagerness 
artists  ambitions  of  glory  and  fortune  flo<.'ked  to  this  ceutre,  the 
country  of  Eaffaelle,  and  the  residence  of  an  enlightened  prince  ready 
to  encourage  talent  in  every  form.     We  will  not  repeat  what  we  have 
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already  said  upon  the  general  senBe  attributed  by  old  authors  to  the 
name  of  Urbino,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  repeating  the  opinion 
of  Passeri,  wlio  places  the  seat  of  the  worksîio|>s  not  in  the  city  itself, 

but  at  Fermîgnsino,  a  chateau  eitnated  on  the  banks  of  the  Metauro, 
in  a  place  favourable  for  collecting  tlie  argil laceoua  deposits  of  the 
river. 

In  his  notice  upon  the  niajnHca  paintings  executed  at  Urbino, 
rungileono  cites,  in  1477,  a  certain  Giovanni  di  Donino  Ganlucei, 
tigulo  (potter);  in  1501,  Francesco  Gardncci  received  an  order  for 
several  vases  for  Cardinal  Cartmccio,  Ascanio  del  fu  Guide  is  men- 
tioned in  1502;  but  it  is  not  until  about  1530  that  we  see  a  serious 
srhuol  with  artists  of  tlie  highest  order  manifest  itiiclf  Let  us  tirst  speak 
of  him  who  for  eleven  years  was  associated  with  the  first-chiss  works 
produced  at  Urbino,  Francesco  Xanto  Avelli,  originally  of  Rovigo, 
appears  tù  have  acconiplif=ihed  his  whole  artistic  career  in  the  service  of 
Francesco  Maria  and  (iuidubaldo  II.  It  is  most  extraordinarj'  that 
Passeri  scarcely  knew  him,  and  casually  mentions  hitn  under  the  name 
of  his  country,  Iltnigo»  Arrived  ftt  his  full  reputation  at  a  time  when 
the  tiisto  for  metallic  Instres  was  in  hi^^h  oiTervescence,  Xanto  sacrificed 
to  fashion,  and  embellished  (if  tiie  wonl  is  tiot  an  antithesis)  most  of  his 
works  with  this  resplendent  dress,  yet  lie  was  particularly  inclined  to 
piuity  of  drawing  and  to  grand  com  positions,  lie  borrowed  from 
Uiiffaolh»,  if  not  entire  scenes,  figures  and  groups  whirli  he"  applied 
most  happily  to  the  subjects  he  had  to  n  present.  His  dniwing  has 
breadth,  and,  if  sometimes  w^mting  in  correctness,  lie  always  preserves  a 
reat  style — in  a  word  one  sees  the  artist  has  imbued  himself  with 
leal thy  doctrines.  His  painting  is  luminous  and  brilhant;  he  never 
falls  into  exaggerated  modelling;  and  if  his  flesh,  tinted  generally  wilh 
bistretl  ochre  have  a  relative  coldness,  it  is  relieved  by  the  contrast 
of  an  intense  black,  and  a  brin;ht  green  thrown  into  the  grounds.  With 
regartl  to  his  metallic  heif^hteoings,  they  are  hïid  f>n  in  bold,  free 
strokes,  which  distinguish  then^  from  the  school  of  (iiibbio. 

If  Piisseri  has  been  pleased  to  exhibit  tlie  Iciirning  of  the  Pesaro 
paintei"8,  whose  subjects  are  derived  from  historic  sources  and  accijm- 
pmied  by  exphinatory  legends,  there  is  a  wide  distance  between  them 
and  Xanto*  Himself  a  iioet,  he  i>ompon8ly  comments  upon  paFStiges  in 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  from  whom  he  borrows  tlie  subjects  of  his  compositions  ; 
his  pencil  illustrate-s  Ariosto  and  contemporarj'  writers*  Nay  more, 
piissing  events  do  not  escape  his  notice;  in  a  group  of  two  pei'sous 
lamenting  over  a  woman,  half  clothed  and  wounded,  he  personifies  the 
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niiseiy  of  civil  war,  and  writes  tïDdemeatîi,  Di  iua  di&cordia^  Italia^  il 
premio  hor  hai!  *'  Of  thy  dissengions,  Italy,  tliou  hast  now  the  reward.** 
On  anotlier,  taking  a  group  from  the  Mtissacre  of  the  Innocents  of  Baocio 
Bandinelli,  he  makes  it  the  representation  of  Florence  weeping  over  ber 
chiUben  killed  by  the  plague  ;  he  even  dares  to  ti*ace  a  satire  against 
Borne  for  accepting  the  outrageons  victory  of  the  Const4ilde  Boarbon. 
Tinder  a  plate  re]a'e6eiïtmg  St.  Sfark  ho  writes,  Nel  anno  de  h  iribu- 
hiioni  d'Ualia  adi  2<>  de  higliù  i  Urhino. 

All  the  authentic  worlo*  of  this  master  are  signed,  and  one  may  thas 
judge  of  his  prodigious  fecundity.    In  1530,  we  find  his  initials  odIj 
•ICUf*         F,  X,  A,  R     Upon  seven  pieces  we  know,  of  1531,  two 
/?  -»  A   -T>|     ^à\'o  the  same  initials  :  one  has  this  mark  (ÎL  23)  ;  the 
'  T  ?/lx*  *  other?,  Fraceëco  Xanto  A.  Rovigiese  pi  f  Urbino — ^Fran. 

U,  23.      *     Xant,  Avello  Rovigniese  in    Urbino — Fra.  Xat^.  A.  D. 
Boviga  P.  Urlauo — ^Fra,  Xato  Avello  Rovigiese  i  Urbino  pise. 
Eight  grand  compositions  of  1532  have  similar  inscriptions. 
In  1533,  the  Esacus  of  the  Louvre  takes  up  the  signs  F,  X.  A,  R.  i 
Urbino,  while  the  flight  of  Camilla  and  Ulysses  asking  back  his  com- 
panions, have  inscriptions  analogous  to  the  above. 
w^éÊ^^!^  lu  1534,  three  works  are  inscribed  with  four  initials, 

^m     y^^^  F,  X.  A.  R.,  with  the  mention  in  Urbino  ;  four  others  are 
M.  24.        reduced  to  the  k^tters  F  X,  often  arranged  thus  :  (M.  24). 
The  contingent  of  1535  is  rather  interesting,  and  gives  us  a  F.X.  R. 
aeeompanied    by  the   letter  N  in   lustre  ;   the  same  letters  upon  an 
elegant  ewer,  painted  with  the  Parnassus  ;  two  F.  X.  and  Fia.  X.  R, 

The   only  piece   known   of  1536   is  marked  F  X  ;    the   three  of 
1537  have  F  X  R,  Fm.  Xatho  da  Rovigo,  and  Fra.  Xanto  Rovigiese. 
1538,  1530,  and  1544  give  the  most  simple  monogram. 

Some  other  works  with  siguatarcs  more  or  less  complete 
like  this  (M.  25)  are  without  date, 
TÎ  Oti  '.  Many  othei-s  add  to  the  luggage  of  Xanto,  attributing 

M.  25.  t^  •lîï^i  pieces  of  1538,  1539,  1540,  and  1511,  upon  which 
is  ft  a  X  only.  We  do  not  deny  that  some  of  these  pieces  may  be  by 
the  painter  of  Rovigo,  but  we  must  reject  others  whose  feeble  drawing 
and  heavy  pencil  evidently  emanate  from  unskilled  copyists.  The  X 
exists  besides  upon  works  prior  to  Xanto  {$ee  Fabriano)  ;  and  we  find  it 
again  at  Urbino,  on  a  majolica  issued  from  the  workshop  of  Miiestro 
Guide  di  Cartel  Durante,  who  wonld  be  the  rival  of  Xanto, 

This  name  brings  us  to  cite  other  potters  no  less  celebrated  than 
Xanto;  the  Foutana.     What  we  know  of  the  family  is  this:   Nicolo 
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Pellîparîo,  majolicn  artist  of  Castel  Daranto,  who  died  about  1547,  Iiad 
a  SOD  Bamed  Giiido,  who,  beforo  1520,  fetabliâlied  liiiiiself  :it  Urbino,  to 
carry  on  his  father's  profession;  caltetl  at  fii-st  Guido  Dimtntino,  on 
account  of  his  ongin,  he  adopted  tlio  flurname  of  Fontana,  wliu^h  ho 
transmitted  to  \m  descendant"?!,  and  wlufh  his  son  Orazio  specially 
rendered  illustrious. 

Why  has  not  Guido  been  more  spoken  of?  Why  are  his  worlcg 
8<^arcely  known  ?  It  is  because,  far  from  inutatin*];  the  poetic  vein  of 
Xanto,  he  lias  never  indicated  by  a  legend  the  8uhjeet8  that  he  treated, 
and  to  which  he  never  affixed  Lis  name.  A  dish,  a  true  masterpiece, 
now  pasf^ed  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Comtesse  de  Cambis  into  that  of 
Baron  Sellieres,  has  happily  enabled  us  to  recognise  the  drawing  and 
touch  of  the  master»  This  dish,  representing  the  cruses  and  Piérides, 
after  a  composition  of  Fieri  no  del  Vaga,  bears  on  the  reverse  :  Fatio  in 
Urbina  in  hdega  di  Jf*  Gtiido  dit  Casiel  Durante.  X  What  one  remarks 
in  this  work  is  a  careful  drawitig,  «seeking  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possiblo 
the  style  of  Raffaelle  ;  the  features  of  his  figures  are  delicate,  and  well 
defined,  the  proportions  elegant  though  a  little  short.  His  modelling 
of  the  flesh  is  entirely  new,  A  large  preparation  in  blue  produces  a 
groimd  which  harmonises  wonderfully  with  the  tints  of  the  flesh,  gives 
them  a  remarkable  delicacy  and  lightness,  and  allows  of  tJjo  introduction 
in  the  groups»  of  chiaroscuro,  and  an  aerial  perspective  nnknow^n  to  the 
other  painters  in  enamelled  earthenware.  The^e  eharactei*s  will  become 
the  privilege  of  the  Fontana  School,  and,  as  we  sîiall  see  later,  Orazio, 
by  consummate  experience,  will  arrive  at  firing  his  works  to  the  point 
of  perfect  fluidity  of  the  enamels,  so  that  the  work  of  the  brush  dis- 
appears, leaving  a  charming  melting  of  colour  batheil  in  an  irreproachable 
glaze,  rendering  his  productions  unrivalled. 

Among  the  great  pieces  not  signed  by  Guido,  let  us  cite  a  plate 
representing  Moses  striking  the  rock,  belonging  to  M.  Beurtlelcy,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  after  the  engraving  of  Marc  Antonio,  the 
Triumph  of  Galatea,  etc. 

The  works  of  Orazio  Fontana,  although  mostly  anonymous,  are 
specialised  by  boldnesfl  and  breadth  of  drawing,  as  well  as  by  their 
admirable  fusion  and  their  hrilhant  glaze  (Fig,  81),  It  is  also  to  br» 
remarked  that  the  period  of  his  great  activity  is  after  1540,  that  is,  at 
tlie  moment  when  the  taste  changed  under  the  impulse  of  Guidobaldo  II. 
This  prince,  we  know,  had  called  near  him  RaffaeUe  dal  Colle,  Battista 
Franco,  and  Federigo  Zucehero;  the  easy  compositions,  the  loose 
drawing  of  these  masters  were  soon  reflected  upon  the  majoliche,  and 
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especially  tjpon  those  of  tlie  great  Fontaua.  We  want  only  as  proofo  tlwi 
grand  scene  of  the  Public  repast  at  Rome,  executed  upon  a  diali  m  I  ho 
Louvre,  and  rej)eated  inside  a  vase  in  t!ie  splendid  collection  of  Barcm 
Alphonse  de  Rothschild;  it  is  a  cup  of  which  the  oval  vasque,  mi {»- 
ported  by  a  pedestal  ornamented  with  reliefs,  masks,  and  other  subjoin-* 
powerfully  modelled,  is  painted  extern  h  lly  with  grotesques  on  a  white 
ground.  Underneath  one  re4ids  :  FaUo  in  TJrlnno  in  hoHega  de  Orazic 
Foïiiana. 

This  specimen,  compared  witli  tlïuse  of  Gnido  mentioned  above,  with 
those  of  1533  and  1535  bearing:  In  Itoiega  di  M*  Guide  Diiraniifiû  in 
Urbino,  and  that  signed  Fatie  in  Urbino  in  hotega  de  Jf*  Outdo  Fotitami 

\\.  HI. 


FLATK  OF   aUmStO   llY   OIUZIO    xn\\\S\,      Tllli  CAURViJ4G  OFF  OF    KCTMJl'A 
(MUSKLTM    OF   Tin:    LOimiE). 


WMoio,  permit  us  to  distinguish  between  the  worlis  of  the  father  and  of 
the  son,  and  to  make  two  divisions  even  in  that  great  pharmacy  of 
Loreto,  of  which  the  whole  could  not  belong  to  one  artist. 

If  the  siguf-d  pieces  of  Orazio  are  rare,  they  have  the  merit  of 
characterising,  by  their  varied  forms,  his  successive  manners  (llate  VU.), 
The  plate  with  the  Ma^ssacre  of  the  Innocents  in  the  Louvre  would  be  of 

-  the  first  ;  still  cramped  in  drawing,  a  little  hard  in  the 

Î^/'^w    \      modelling,  the  execution  is  most  painfully  laboured. 
^Vw/        \     It  has  only  the  letter  0  in  a   cartouche  (M.  26). 
M,  26.  Another  old  and  very  reraarlvable  piece,  representing 

Nero   causing   his  motlier  to  be  assassinated,   bears  this  exceptional 


M,  27. 


M,  28. 


mark  (M*  27).     Sooie  majolicbe  copied  from  Marc  Antonio  or  masters  of 

the  same  school^  aed  habitually  dated  from  1544,  bear 

a  cypher  in  which  the  word  Omzio  is  giveu  entirely 

(ÎL  28).    They  mark  the  transition  lo  the  second  style, 

thut  is  to  gay,  from  the  correct  and  lalHJuretl  drawing 

to  the  free,  clever  manner  definitively  adopted  when 

the  master  opened  his  own  workshop  in  1560,  and 

which  cuntiiiiied  until  his  death  in  1571  (Plate  VIII). 

It  is  to  that  period  that  belong,  in  addition  to  the 

magnificent  enp  of  Baron  de  Rothschild,  rather  ordinary  pieces  inscribed, 

FATE— IN— B(3TEGA— DE— OKATIO— FONTANA. 

Tlie  memoir  of  Pasëeri  states  after  the  indicjitions  of  local  archives, 
that  the  mark  of  Orazio  Fontana  was  composed  of  the  letters  0*  F,  V.  F, 
(M,  2Î)),  inclosed  in  a  circle  :  this  mark  has  never  been  seen.  ^^^ 
Mr,  Chaffers,  deceived  by  an  attractive  analogy,  has  thought  to  j  O  f  1 
find  the  moLogram  of  the  master  upon  a  plate  ornamented  with  y^^^ 
a  bust  of  Pf unpey,  and  bearing  in  the  middle,  on  two  tablets,  the  ^^-  ^^• 
date  1510,  and  the  initials  O.  F,,  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  three  letters 
O.  F.  v.,  signifying  Orazio  Foniana  Urbinaie.  It  had  not  escaped 
this  laborious  writer  that  the  date  1519  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
painter  of  the  Loreto  spezierie  vases,  therefore  he  supposes  that  Nicolo 
Pellipario  may  have  had  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Orazio  who  would 
have  founded  the  Fontana  family  at  Urbino,  Tbere  is  nothing  in 
history  to  warrant  this  supposition;  and  one  know^s,  on  the  coutraiy, 
that  the  fame  of  Urbino  scarcely  began  before  1538,  date  of  the 
accession  of  Guidubaldo  11.  It  is  not  at  a  moment  wlien  Francesco 
Maria,  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  reconquer  his 
states,  and  expel  Lorcmao  U,  do'  Medici,  that  either  one  or  other  of 
these  princes  would  liave  thought  of  inviting  a  colony  of  artists  to 
his  capital.  The  beginnings  of  Guido  must  have  been  very  himible, 
since  he  has  signed  no  work  earlier  than  1532.  Wo  shall  therefore 
continue  to  think  the  induction  of  Paaseri  upon  the  legend  Oraiza 
Foniana  Urbinate  fece  the  result  of  an  error,  and  we  shall  class  the 
signature  of  this  plate  with  the  bust  of  Pompey,  among  the  monograms 
of  unknown  mast  ere. 

Public  and  private  collections  abound  in  pieces  attributed  to  Orazio 
Fontana  ;  we  repeat  that  a  part  of  these  belongings  should  be  restored  to 
Guido,  and  we  think  we  have  suRiciently  developed  the  characteristics 
of  this  nuister;  another  share,  more  considerable  still,  belongs  certainly 
to  tlie  pupils  that  went  out  from  the  bottega  of  the  fatlier  and  son  ; 
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the  processes  by  which  these  had  tranfifortned  the  painting  on  majolica^ 
were  not  difficult  to  seize,  and  many  of  them,  at  Urbino  especially,  have 
sought  in  appropriating  them  to  themselves,  to  gain  a  share  of  the 
«ut'cess  which  rewarded  their  merit 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  by  the  side  of  the  glorious  masters  whoso 
works  ai-e  known,  worked  several  artists  worthy  of  being  cited  in  history. 
From  ir>30,  there  is  Federico  di  Giannantonio,  Nicolo  di  Gabriele,  and 
(îîanniaria  JMariani  ;  we  think  we  may  attribute  to  this  last  a  plate^ 
rfpresentiog  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  which  is  tlius  signed  in  the 
M  decoration  (M.  30).  Simone  dî  Antonio  Alariani  painted  hi  1542  ; 
r>j  in  1545  an  unkuown  artist  sign!*,  P**^.  F'^",  ;  Luca  del  fu  Barto- 
JVL  30.  lomraeo  dates  fi-ora  15 14  ;  Cesare  Cari,  of  Faenza,  painted  in  li>3G 
in  the  bottega  of  Guide  Merlino  ;  but  this  last  signed,  in  1542,  a  magni- 
ficent dish,  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Gustave  de  lî*jtbschild,  where 
all  the  riches  of  ornamentation  appeared  to  be  accumulated.  Upon  the 
edge  are  semés  of  Amorini  sporting  in  the  clouds,  drawing  the  bow,  or 
bearing  crowns;  below,  under  a  wreath  of  laurels,  marme  divinities 
float  upon  the  waves  ;  a  second  wreath  of  leaves  and  fmits,  painted  upon 
a  mouldiîig  in  relief,  and  broken  by  four  medallions  with  yellow  grounds, 
frames  a  central  reserve  in  which  the  artist  has  represented  Orphena 
charming  the  beasts  to  the  sound  of  his  violin*  The  bottega  of  tbo 
potters  was  then  situated  at  San  Polo,  as  is  indicated  by  a  plaque 
representing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  dated,  Adj  30  di  Marzio  1542  ; 
he  was  still  workhig  in  155L  An  important  piece  of  1541^  representing 
the  siege  of  Goleta,  is  the  product  of  another  establishment;  w*e  read. 
In  Vrhiiio  nella  boteya  di  Francesco  de  Sihano,     In  1555,  we  find  a  cnp 

F      with  stem,  having  in  the  interior  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  after 
Raffaelle  ;  we  feel  in  it  a  vague  influence  of  the  Fontana  school, 
-^^      but  the  drawing  is  heavy  and  the  tints  hard  ;  the  letters  F  8 
*^  •    are  placed  xmder  the  foot,  the  one  above,  the  otlier  below  the 
M.  31,    legend  explaining  the  subject  (SL  31). 
To  return  to  the  family  of  Orazio  Fontana,  liis  descendants  con- 
bisted  of  a  daughter  whom  he  had  by  his  wife  Agnese  Franchetti,  of 
Venice.     Of  his  brothers,  Nicolo,  father  of  Flaminio,  died  before  1576  ; 
CainilJo  will  have  had  a  son  named  GuiJo,  wliom  Pungileone  says  was 
born  at  Ctistel  Durante,  and  who  died  in  l(î05,  after  having  belongetl 
fourteen  years  to  the  brethren  of  Suinta  Croce,  at  Urbino,     It  is  this 
j?iame  OutcIo  who,  according  to  lîuffaelle,  will  have  retakt*n  the  paternal 
bottega  at  Urbino,  when  Câmillu  went  to  Fetrara,  in  1567,  in  order  to 
assist  Alfonso  II,  ixj  set   up  again  the   workn   created  by  his  grand- 
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iatlier.  Flaraînio,  nephew  of  Orassio,  was  able  on  bis  part  to  raise  tip 
tlio  Floreutine  manufacture,  and  perhaps  to  contribute  to  the  invention 
of  the  porcelain  of  the  Medioi. 

A  precious  fragment  of  the  Parnassus  of  Raflaelle,  bcqnejitheil  to 
the  Lou\Te  by  Sauvageot^  bears  this  signature 
(M.  32),  This  Nicohx,  of  whom  one  finds  the  com- 
plete name,  would  be  be  the  brother  of  Orazio,  and 
the  father  of  Flaminio?  We  think  not.  Jn  the 
iirst  place  the  name  of  Orazio's  brotlier  was  Nieolo, 
and  also  the  serious  style  and  deliciw^y  of  the  pieces  would  cause  it  to  be 
placed  among  works  of  the  first  third  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

A  majolica  artist,  who  painted  grotesques  particularly  upon  a  white 


<(aWfemo 


M.  m. 


Kig.  %'L 
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ground,  signs,  Gironimo  Urhin /eccie,  158");   his  loose  style   iiidicatea 
the  degeneracy  of  the  art. 

A  vase,  representing  tlie' Israelites  gathering  manna  in  the  Wilderness 
lias  Fatio  in  Urhiiio,  1587.  T.  K.  F, 

\\q  should  stop  here  and  refer  to  the  modern  fabrications,  the 
products  of  Urbiuo  imitated  from  Oriental  jMjttery;  but  the  expiring 
breath  of  the  Renaissance  still  animated  a  whole  family— the  Patanazzi. 
Alfonso  signcdj  in  1584,  a  piece  serWng  as  a  writing-desk,  ALF,  P.  F, 
and  representing  Parnassus,  His  name  is  thus  abridged  on  VKllINl 
the  reverse  of  a  phiteau  (M,  33),  suliject,  Romulus  receiving  lVi{\{\ 

the  Sabine  wouien  (South  Kensingtou  Museum)*    He  often  ^'  ^^- 

Con  lined   himself  to  his   initials  only»      A   piece,  dated  1007  shows  us 
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that  he  worked  in  the  shop  of  /<?s.  Batista  Boecimie,  In  1808,  the 
family  had  its  bottega,  as  proves  a  large  cup  irjBcribed,  Vrbini  esc  fifjUna 
FranmBci  Patanatii;  the  letters  F.  P.  show  at  the  same  time  that 

Fmncesro  was  himself  a  painter,  and  docoratod  his  potteries.  The  last 
uf  the  Patatiazzi  is  the  youngs  Vineenzio,  who,  from  the  age  of  twelve 
yeara,  marked  his  works  with  the  double  seal  of  weakness.  Passeri  citt*» 
a  piece  of  1G20  with  tlii^  mention  :  Vtcenzio  Pai^inazzi  da  Urhino  di  eià 
d'anni  iredicL  Thirteen  years  I  Poor  chihl,  instead  of  parading  it  tri- 
umphaDtly  uixm  your  wretched  paiiitingSj  run  to  the  school  where  your 
predecessors  I'eceived  their  instruction, 

GuBBlo. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the  manufactories  on  which  criticism 
has  most  erred,  yet  its  history  is  entirely  in  Passeri;  but  conmientiii*^ 
upon  it,  ea<rh  in  his  own  nuinner,  writers  have  so  modified  the  \e\t^ 
that  its  history  is  now  reduced  to  a  cypher.  What  is  there,  tln*n, 
in  particalar  iu  the  workshop  of  Gubbio?  Notliing  but  a  misunder- 
standing. There,  as  in  many  other  workshops,  one  great  name  sums  np 
all,  Giorgio  Andreoli,  a  geutleman  of  Pavia,  after  having  received  in 
his  own  country  the  honours  due  to  his  merit  as  statuary  and  ceramic  * 
artist,  came  to  Gubbio  to  establish  himself,  mih  his  two  brothers, 
Balimbene  and  Giovanni  ;  he  obtained  there,  ia  1498,  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship,  and  later,  ho  was  even  named  Gonfalonier.  So  much  for  his  civil 
state.  Let  ns  pass  to  his  artistic  titles.  Giorgio,  as  we  have  said,  was 
a  statuary,  the  style  of  the  Delia  Robbia  was  familiar  to  him;  in  li511 
he  executed  two  altar  reredos,  one  for  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Bentivoglio  family,  the  other  for  the  chapel  of  San  Antonio  Abbate, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Domenico  ;  in  1515,  he  built  in  the  same  church  the 
altar  of  Madonna  del  Rosario,  and  that  of  the  church  of  the  Osservanri, 
near  Be  vagua.  They  cite  again,  as  his  work,  six  angels  in  the  basilica 
of  Portiuncula,  near  Assisi,  and  a  Madonna  in  the  Minor  Canons  of 
Giibbio,  In  thes3  works  the  flesh  w*as  not  coated  over,  which  of  itself 
would  indicate  an  artist  of  taste,  sufficiently  strong  in  his  own  powers  to 
fear  to  attenuate,  under  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  Instred  colours, 
the  delicacy  of  expression  and  modelling. 

As  regards  majolii'a,  the  beginnings  of  tlie  master  can  only  belong 
to  Gubbio;  but  no  doubt  at  Pavia  he  first  tried  himself,  and  in  searching 
collections  we  find  a  work  bearing  his  name,  and  stiimi)ed  with  many 
characters  of  authenticity.  At  Sèvres,  there  is  a  dish  of  coarse  make 
and  of  hard  colours,  having  at  the  same  time  tlie  imperfection  of  trial, 
and  the  vigour  of  execution,  partly  taken  from  the  early  works  of 
Chadagiolo;  the  subject  is  the  Ecee  llomo*     The  outline  of  a  bright 
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violet  blue  is  tolerably  correct,  a  pale  blae  models  the  flesh,  the  hair 
of  the  Christ,  as  well  as  the  cro«  set  Ti{)  behind  him,  are  of  a  tnetivllic 
yellow,  lightly  iridised  ;  round  the  border,  in  Gothic  characters,  upon  a 
lapis  blue  groiiiul,  is  tlie  legend,  Don  Giorgio,  1489,  Two  things  are 
here  to  be  remarked,  the  iridescence  foreign  to  the  ïiiscau  products  of 
t!ie  corresponding  period  ;  tiie  letters  raised  from  the  surface  by  a  kind 
of  scratching,  a  practice  we  shall  find  again  in  certain  pieces  of  Gtibbio. 
They  have  since  endeavoured  to  bring  together  some  other  specimens 
with  this  of  Sèvres,  one  among  othere  in  which,  in  tJie  orna-  i^ 

mentation,  is  repeated  the  monogram  M.  G.,  surmounted  \^^J^^ 
by  a  globe  and  cross  (M.  34);  but  this  would  appear  to  '^jvj*  (k 
signify  Mater  glorhsa^  and  not  Maestro  Giorgio.  M,  u. 

The  first  work  where  we  see  this  denomination  is  a  plate  with 
projecting  bosses  in  the  circumference,  a  half-length  figure  of  St.  John 
in  the  centre,  truthfully  modelled,  and  heightened  with  a  blue  correct 
outline  :  gold  and  cloudy  ruby-retl  lustres,  and  of  a  brilliancy  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  tine  pieces  of  Gubbio,  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
first  gropings  of  a  beginner.    Under  the  border  of  the  piece  is  QL  35), 


,^AlaXrî        Oio: 


IL  So. 

This  valuable  specimen  from  the  collection  of  M.  Leroy  Ladurie 
apjiears  to  us  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  the  bottega  of 
Gubbio,  and  brings  a  new  element  into  the  history  of  Andreoli.  Here 
api*ears  that  epithet  of  **  Maestro,"  of  which  Fasseri  explains  the  value, 
seeking  to  prove  that  the  "gentleman"  of  Pavia,  the  "noble  citizen" 
of  Gubl>io  had  no  cause  to  blut^h  at  his  profession  of  a  majolica  artist. 
The  writer  thus  expresses  himself:  "  I  ought  to  say  two  things  to  justify 
hira  from  all  suspicion  of  having  demeaned  himself.  The  first  is  .  .  •  . 
that  painting,  exercised  on  account  of  great  lords,  passed  for  a  noble 
profession  ;  the  idea  had  not  then  inti-oduced  itself  that  nobility  con- 
sisted in  proving  four  quartering»  of  idle  and  incapable  persons.  The 
other  thing  is,  that  the  title  of  maestro  was,  in  those  times,  a  title  given 
only  to  those  who  professed  the  noble  and  liberal  arts  like  fjainting; 
here  is  a  conclusive  example  :  Raffuelle  of  Urbino  had,  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X,,  the  rank  of  a  Roman  baron  ....  and  yet,  in  public  acts,  he 
took  the  title  of  maestro/' 

These  explanations  are  conclusive  for  the  assigning  of  the  Sèvres 
pieces  ;  Don,  abbreviation  of  donno,  which  we  in  French  translate  Dom, 
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is  synonymous  with  maestro;  this  difference  of  using  it  adds  to  the 
presumi^tion  of  difference  of  place,  and  comes  to  the  support  of  attri- 
buting to  Pavia  the  plate  of  the  Eece  Homo.  The  cup  of  M.  Leroy 
Ladurie  also  leads  to  a  series  of  works  that  long  remained  doubtful,  and 
wliich  ought  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  fabrication  at  Gubbio. 
The  reliefs  show  clearly  a  workshop  founded  by  a  statuary,  and  thode 
lustres,  uncertain  in  their  success,  prove  that  they  were  not  yet  com- 
pletely mastei's  of  the  process. 

It  is  in  1519  that  appear  the  first  pieces  signed  in  metallic  colours 
with  the  customary  mark  of  the  master,  that  is,  the  initials  M**  C,  whicli 
we  shall  find  perpetuated  so  long  as  the  bottega  is  directed  by  Giorgio 
Andreoli*     We  give  some  of  its  variations  (M,  36  and  M.  37)* 


J^'pc> 


M.  86.  M.  37, 

We  only  know,  at  the  date  of  1519,  more  than  four  pieces  entirely 
omaoieiited.  In  1520,  is  a  curious  specimen  from  the  Dutuît  colleetiou. 
The  subject,  the  JudgUient  of  Paris,  is  drawn  with  wonderful  cure,  und 
modelled  in  sober  tones,  the  influence  of  the  school  of  lUiflaelle  is 
evident  ;  preoccupied  with  form  and  style,  the  artist  makes  the  metallic 
lustres  quite  of  secondary  importance.  At  the  back  is  written,  in  blue, 
JU"  aiorf;ii\  1520,  adi  2  de  Ohher  B.  D.  S.  R  in  UtjuUo,  W'Lat  signify 
these  initials  which  follow  the  date  ?  It  is  a  problem  to  resolve.  Of 
the  same  date  is  a  plate  in  the  Barker  collection,  representing  the  Car 
of  Aurora.  1521  gives  m  an  ini portant  work,  this  time  clothed  with  all 
the  luxury  of  iridescent  colours,  th«  Tomb  of  St.  Ubaldo,  anrroiindcd 
by  persons  who  come  to  seek  a  miraculous  cure;  tljis  cup  is  jn  the 
possession  of  Baron  Gustave  de  lîothschild. 

In  the  Amherst  collection  is  a  ])iece  bearing  an  heraldic  griffin, 
dated  1522,  and  also  another,  representing  the  Death  of  Dido* 

Escutcheoned  cups  and  phites  mark  the  year  1521. 

In  1525,  the  works  ore  numerous  and  varied  ;  escutcheons,  mni?ks 
and  figures,  arabesque  ornaments,  mixed  with  com  plicated  subjects.  The 
surface  of  a  "  ballata  '*  plute  gives  the  Triumph  of  Galatea  ;  a  charming 
phUe,   in   the   Fonntaine   collection,  affords    the   Three   Graces,  after 
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Eaffaelle  ;  but  the  grand  piece  is  a  large  disli,  the  border  enriched  witb 
elegant  grotesque  scrolls,  alternating  with  trophies.  In  one  of  these,  is 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  date  1525;  on  another,  upon  a  scroll,  we 
read,  Ama  la  virtiK  The  whole  centre  is  filled  mth  Diana  and  her 
nyuipbs  bathing,  and,  united  in  graceful  groups,  they  are  standing  up 
to  the  knees  in  a  kind  of  basin  ornamented  in  front  with  three  masks, 
which  pour  out  water  upon  the  foreground.  The  masses  of  tufted  trees 
indicate  a  shady  forest.  The  figures,  artistically  traced  in  blue,  are  of  a 
soft  modelling,  which  partly  eflaces  the  unfitness  of  the  lustre  tint  with 
which  it  is  obtained  ;  a  few  slight  touches  of  gold  and  ruby  red  intro- 
duced into  t!ie  hair,  indicating  necklaces,  or  tinting  scanty  draperies, 
scarcely  disturb  the  harmony  of  this  fine  composition.  It  is  only  on  the 
reverse  that  tlie  gold  bursts  forth  in  kirge  scrolls  encircling  this  in- 
scription; Mmtf*  Oiorgio  da  UffuUo  adj  6  d' Apr  He  1525. 

152(>  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  works,  and  three  times  the 
monogram  of  the  meister  is  accompanied  by  the  mention,  da  Uguhio, 

In  1527,  eseutcheous,  surrounded  by  arabesques,  offer  this  same 
peculiarity  (M.  38),  while  a  St  Catherine  is  signed  ; 
and  the  Self-devotion  of  Curtius,  M^  G''  da  Ugubio. 
Out  of  four  pieces  of  1528,  two  bear  da\  Ugubio. 
The  same  indication  of  origin  accompanies  two 
subjects  of  1529,  and  two  other  works  of  the  year 
1530. 

1531  sujiplies  busts,  amorini,  allegories,  and  historical  subjeets.  The 
Louvre  possesses^  a  Diana  and  Actteon  of  1532.  The  same  subjects, 
the  Climbers  of  Michael  Angelo,  Perseus  and  Amlromeda,  mark  1533. 
153t  oflers  a  singular  subject,  Love  hvmenting  over  a  woman  snbmittin«* 
to  a  surgical  operation;  below  we  read:  ''Birth  of  iî^^BCulapias,  tmd 
discourse  of  the  Crow  and  the  Kaven."  In  1536,  we  find  a  young  man 
playing  the  viol,  and,  in  1537,  a  child  mentioned  by  Fasseri. 

Some  of  the  marks  of  Giorgio  are  accompanied  by  signs  (M.  39  and  M. 
40),  which  py    2  ^ 


1)27 

T  UcjuCto 

M.  38. 


M.  33. 


M.  40. 


Mr.  Gliaflen  und  other  Euglish  writers  liavc  considered  as  luercliunts' 
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marks.  These  marks,  accoDipanied  by  crosseg,  would  rather  appear  to 
us  to  indicate  their  owDera  as  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  or  the  piec<» 
as  belonging  to  large  pharmacies  attached  to  religious  establishments. 

Wo  raijge  in  the  same  class,  separating  it  from  the  list  of  artiarts* 

signatures»  the  sign  (M.  41)  we  often  find  re[>eated  under  plates  generally 

^fc  ornamented  with  palmettes  and  scrolls  in  the  ancient  taste» 

>  J         on  a  bright  blue  ground»  and  afterwards  heightened  with 

^  ^         metallic  tints.     For  a  moment  this  sign  was  attributed  to 

|C  ^       Sidimbene  Andreoli,  but  this  su^iposition  does  not  sup[>ort  a 

yV        criticxil  examination.     Other  vases  of  similar  execution  bear, 

-^y^     on  the  reverse,   the   initial  of  Maestro  Giorgio,  and  one, 

M.  4L       amongst  others,  the  date  153L 

Certainly,  nothing  is  more  diflicult  than  to  fmd  the  personal  works 
of  masters  in  Italian  centres  subjected  to  a  powerful  and  renowned 
individuality*  Various  hands  have  combined  in  the  current  fabrication  ; 
the  style  has  modified  itself,  besides,  with  the  prevailing  taste.  The 
oldest  ornamental  pieces  of  Gubbio  are  generally  of  the  style 
'*a  caudellieri,"  large  scrolls  terminated  by  heafls  of  birds,  sea  horses, 
etc,  combined  with  the  heads  of  w^inged  cherubs.  This  decoration» 
pretty  bright  in  tone,  is  detached  from  a  pale  blue  ground  worked  up 
(reehumpi)  with  a  brush.  Latc*r  appears  the  bright  ground,  laid  on 
by  the  lathe,  and  decorated  by  taking  out  {mlevaçe)  ;  trophies  with 
mottoes,  surrounding  bust^,  appear  from  1510,  in  the  middle  of  these 
varied  styles,  as  well  as  open  cups  ^^ith  low  feet;  the  whole 
surface  occupied  by  the  bust  of  a  man''  or  woman.  Of  vigorous 
drawing,  modelled  in  polychrome  colours,  dexterously  laid  on,  these 
plates,  sometimes  heightened  with  metallic  colours,  sometimes  soft  and 
sober  in  tone,  are  always  elevated  in  style  ;  the  men  are  heroes  of  the 
epoch,  scarcely  veiled  under  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  gods,  or 
heroes  of  antiquity:  as  to  the  women,  their  poetic  denominations, 
coupled  with  the  epithet  of  "bella,"  sufficiently  explain  they  are  the 
ladies  whose  gallant  artifices  Gai-zoni  fears  for  the  youths  of  his  time. 

The  breadth  of  drawing,  the  skilful  colouring  makes  us  think  that 
some  of  tliese  works  may  be  by  the  hand  of  Andreoli  ;  a  piece  in  the 
Louvi'C  (Fig.  S3)  bears  upon  a  fillet  this  indication,  ex  0  Qiorg.^  "  of  the 
fabric  of  Giorgio,*' 

As  regards  subjects,  how  could  we  hesitate  to  attribute  to  him  the 
best  ?  This  sculptor,  this  eminent  artist,  rewarded  by  his  merit  with 
the  tii"st  honours,  would  he  bo  inferior  to  many  majolica  painters  whoso 
works  wo   know?     In  specialising  himself  for  '* stoviglie '*  he  would 
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have  become  incapable  even  of  copying  the  cartoons  of  the  masters, 

and  one  wouUl  go  to  seek  in  other  workshops  tliose  to  \>  bom  to  do  honour 
for  the  estimable  pieces  signed  by  him.  But  this  is  senseless,  contrary 
to  all  the  data  of  histon^  ami  in  opposition  to  tlie  manners  of  this  loyal 
society  of  the  nixteenth  century. 

The  idea»  enounced  by  Vincenzo  Lazari,  and  propagated  by  several 
English  authors  that  Giorgio^  inventor  of  the  secret  of  metallic  lustres, 
would  have  reduced  himself  to  becoming  the  itinerant  vendor  of  a  sleight* 
of-hand  secret,  an<l  have  put  his  process  up  to  auction  in  every  workshop, 
is  impossible  to  believe  now.  In  the  first  place,  Androoli  was  not  the 
inventor  of  the  lustres  ;  next,  painters  respected  themselves  too  much 

Fig.  83. 


Gl 


^^^ 


■y-' 


t  I 


to  ubh'terate  their  art  in  the  possession  of  a  chemical  mixture,  and  jdlow 
an  areanist  to  substitute  his  name  for  theirs,  after  liaving  spread  some 
golden  ground  or  disfigured  cej'taiu  compositions  by  speckling  them  with 
touches  of  mother-of-pearl  or  ruby  red.  O  Passeri,  it  wa«  well  worth 
your  while  to  teaeli  us  the  value  of  the  woi-d  **  maestro,"  and  to  prove 
that  Andreoli  remained  noble  \\\ivx\  exercising  the  ceramic  art.  that  our 
modern  writers  might  reserve  to  him  this  humiliation  I 

Maestro  G  iorgio  had  certainly  assistants  ;  first  his  brothers  Salimbeno 
and  Giovanni,  of  whom  nothing  remains  txy  point  out  their  a^  )  /^ 
works,  then  his  son  Yicentio  or  Ceucio,  whose  signature/ vJ|    \C^ 
is  thought  to  be  found  on  a  piece  in  the  late  Monville      tVlCI 
collection  which  bears  this  monogram  (M.  42).     A  mag-         ,,  ^ 
nificcut  work  "a  caiulelieri/' dated  in  the  decoration  15 ISTaiid  sio-ued 


1510,  proves  that  the  first  is  decidedly  of  Maestro  Giorgio  (M.  43)— a 

Q  stroke  wantijig  to  the  G  has  led  to  the  doubt     Besides,  in 

'1519,  Cencio  then  unknown  would  not  have  placed  bis 

cypher  where  his  father  was  grtHI  obhVed  to  sign  his  name 

in  full.  Another  opujion  accredited  in  England,  consista  in 

(  C*\  0  seeing  the  mark  of  Cencio  in  an  N,  whicli  is  often  lotind 

H.  43.        alone  on  the  reverse  of  lustred  pieces,  and  wliich  ia  seen 

accuiiipaiîierl  by  the  name  of  Maestro  Giorgio  under  a  piece  of  1537 

m  ^  0  £  (i^t-  'il)'   ^^^®  cannot  admit  that  there  is  a  group  composed 

•  ^ ^^  of  the  letters  YIN  in  the  shapeless  mark  in  which  Marryat 

Nhad  read  with  much  appearance  of  reason,  the  initial  of  the 
name  of  a   bottega  which  had   existed  at  Nocera,    Via 
M.  \A,        Haminia.    Where  had  this  eminent  writer  found  the  traoo 
-     ^of  this  manufactory?    We  ourselves  are  ignorant,  but  the 
^4r\.       indication  will  certainly  not  have  fallen  by  chance  from  his 
learned  pen*  In  order  to  establish  that  the  letter  N  was  an 
TV  ■  '     artist's  ittitial,  they  have  rested  upon  a  piece  in  the  museum 
J^  ja^    at  Sèvres  which  bears  M"*  N.  (M.  45),    It  does  not  require  a 
M.  -15.         grt^at  acquaintance  with  marks  to  recognise  that  there  is  no 
tie  between  the  two  signs,  written  in  different  chanicters,  one  above  the 
other;  the  N  does  not  resemble  the  one  attributed  to  Cencio;  besides, 
M.  Darcel  has  long  since  exposed  the  senselessness  of  this  explanation 
by  osking  if  it  coidd  be  applied  to  the  piece  in  tlie  Louvre,  No.  527, 
inscribed  with  the  letters  N,  C. 

Let  us  await  some  happy  discovery  to  help  us  to  recognise  the  works 
of  Cencio.  Besides,  he  has  not  been  the  only  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
the  renown  of  this  last  must  have  raised  him  up  rivals  :  it  ia  to  one  of 
tbese  we  would  assign  the  cypher  of  an  A  and  a  G  (M.  4(;î)*  The  following 
are  posterior  to  Giorgio,  and  one  can  understand  with  what  views  the 
greatest  possible  resemblance  has  been  given  to  the  signature  of  the 
master  (M.  47).  Tlie  last  (M.  48)  \\m  been  attributed  to  a  Maestro  GileO| 
whose  existence  appears  to  u^s  to  be  more  than  doubtful. 


M,  ItJ. 


SL  17. 


BI.  48. 


Among   tlie    uijdoybte<l    inipilg   of    Muestro    Giorgio,  is  Prestino. 
Tlie  priiteipd  [»irce  of  tlii.s  artist  is  w  bris-n^li^f  in  tlio  Louvre,  represent- 
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lilg the  Virgin  stipporting  tbe  Infant  Jésus;  the  flesh  tints  are  of  a 
pinkish  white,  the  draperies^  tinted  with  a  soft  iridescence  of  yellow 
and  riîby  red,  are  npon  a  bhie  ground.  On  t!ie  reverse,  153G.  PERES- 
TIN  VS  ;  the  riate  is  repeated  on  the  brim.  This  work,  the  last  mani- 
festation of  the  art  inaugurated  by  tlie  Delia  lîobbia,  is  not  wanting  in 
grace  or  style,  and  would  prove  the  worth  of  the  Imtte^a  in  which  Pres- 
tino  had  trained  himself.  Like  Andrcidi,  the  pupil  made  bas-reliefs 
and  siovigliQ  (plates  and  table  wares).  Only  one  signed  piece  of 
bis  is  known,  a  phite  signed  :  1557  di  28  di  magio.  In  Gulhio  per 
mmio  di  Mastrc  PresHna,  This  piece,  representing  Venus  and  Cu[>id, 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  I.  Faleke, 

UiTALnu.^Tliig  is  a  locjility  unknown  before  the  acqnisition  of  the 

Campana  collection,  and  which  is  perhaps,  in  truth,  only  one  of  the 

branches  of  the  Gubbian  stock*     There  is  little  or  no  art,  except  in 

_the  laying  on  of  the  metallic  lustres,   the   most  brill itint   application 

pihat  can  bo  imagined  of  this  manipulation  with  which  all  minds  were 

possessed  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  ruby  of  Gualdo  is  so 
resplendent  that  it  efl'aces  the  deep  blues  ;  therefore,  any  one  who  has 
seen  a  piece  tinted  with  this  red  w  ill  everywhere  recognise  the  works  of 
this  buttega. 

Castello* — Citla  di  Castello,  situated  not  far  from  Gubbio,  is  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  and  quite  peculiar  manufactory,  in  this  sense  that  it 
has  never  modified  its  pi-ocesses,  and  appears  to  have  been  specialised  for 
wares  of  geneml  use.  Is  it  at  Castello  that  the  style  has  commenced  ? 
We  do  not  know;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Piccolpasso 
divulged  the  secrets  of  his  art,  the  manufactory  had  processes  so  well 
understood,  and  possessed  so  well,  as  he  says,  the  harmony  of  colours, 
that  he  gives  the  name  of  CadeUane  to  the  method  of  decoration  w^hich, 
from  this  centre,  radiated  everywhere. 

This  **  castellane  **  method  is  very  simple,  aud  we  have  already 
described  it  when  speaking  of  certain  French  works  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
it  is  the  decoration  upon  engobe,  the  design  being  scratched  with  an  iron 
point,  and  covered  over  with  lead  glaze,  coloured  by  a  few  clouded  tints, 
l^iccolpasso  names  this  style  Ch-affio,  by  analog)*  with  certain  frescoes 
shaded  with  black  strokes  upon  white;  the  object  so  tlecoratt-d  is  called 
Graffito  or  Sffraffiato. 

Piceolpasso  thus  explains  the  fabrication  :  "  The  Castellaue  colours  are 
a  separate  process,  no  tin  is  mixed  witli  them  ;  and,  to  use  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  procure  a  kind  of  earth  which  comes  from  Vicenza,  and  to 
whicli  I  know  no  other  name  to  give  than  white  or  Yicentine  eartli.     It 
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ran  be  ground  like  enazDel,  and  when  well  crushed,  tbe  raw  red  earth  is 
covered  with  it,  and  it  is  slightly  baked,  leaving  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  cnide  red  earth;  the  whita  earth  is  scratched  through  with  an  iron 
point  ;  then  it  is  glazed  with  the  above  white  spread  very  lightly."  One 
sees  it  is  the  engobe  or  slip  w^ith  its  incised  ornamentation  ;  tiiey  not  only 
engrave  upon  the  white  ground,  but  it  is  partially  removed  to  bring 
out  certain  ornamental  masses,  A  yellowish  marzacotto,  bright  yellow, 
cop|)er  green  much  diluted,  and  laid  on  in  clouded  npots,  a  little  blue^ 
rarely  black  ;  tbese  are  tlie  colours  applied  upon  this  kind  of  ghixed 
{yemi^)  ware. 

The  graffiti  are  not  here  in  their  technical  order,  probably  they 
ought  to  have  preceded  enamelled  wai'cs,  and  lead  to  them  by  im 
insensible  descent  ;  this  is  at  least  what  one  may  infer  from  Piisseri  : 
"About  Aj).  1300,  they  began  to  cover  the  unbaked  wares  with  a  layer 
of  white  earth  called  *  terra  dî  San  Giovanni/  which  best  served  nsi  a 
ground  for  the  colours  used.  These  were  yellow,  green,  black  and 
bine."  Here  evidently  is  some  confusion.  San  Giovanni  furniftlied 
an  excellent  white  sand,  basis  of  the  transparent  glaze;  the  engobe 
eartli  is  tliat  of  Vicenza.  Posseri  and  Piccolpasso  are  on  this  subject 
îigreed,  except  that  the  fii-st  only  mentions  the  paintings  on  engobe, 
while  the  second  attaches  himself  to  the  graved  decoration. 


Fig.  84 


rMTMhu 


i'   iiVitt)   «iHAlifiT   (>irwir>]   fii[     j'Tii:   i,nr\"nr.). 


We  do  not  think  it  would  now  be  possible  to  specialise  tlie  works  ot 
Castello;  those  of  Foligno  and  Lonibai'«ly  must  resemble  them  in  so 
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many  points,  that  it  would  be  raah  \o  attempt  to  distingaish  them, 

\Vhat  (,'oiK'ems  us  is  to  (xiint  e»nt  to  tlie  (^olloetor  the  fiaest  types  of 
the  kiud.  A  eup  on  stein  in  the  Louvre  (Fig-  84),  the  decoration  of 
which  dates  from  the  fifteenth  Cf/ntury,  is  im  remarkable  for  the 
costume  aud  style  of  the  persons  (Fig.  85)  as  lor  the  wonderful  crown  of 

Fig.  85. 
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nXiaSTJTT   IN    TIIK-    ÎNTl-RHIK   OF    flO,    t^, 

foliage  (Fig,  86)  whic^h  surrounds  them  ;  the  lion  supporters  have  an 
archaic  barbarism  which  recalls  those  between  which  they  administered 
justice  ill  tlio  middle  ages,  **  inter  leones."  Cluny  possesses  another  cup 
(No,  207(1)  aud  a  disli  (2070j  in  which  the  eseuti-li^^ons  go  to  prove  that 

Pig.  m. 
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BOEDER   tî9   THK    INTERIOH  OP    riO.   S4. 


before  majolica,  the  nobility  did  not  disdain  to  make  use  of  this  primitive 
simple  ware.  It  is  even  to  be  presumed  that  tlie  enamelled  faience 
did  not  arrive  at  dethroning  it  entirely,  for  we  find  gratKti  of  the 
sixteenth  cuutury,  and  there  was  an  amateuj'  at  Pavia  who  continued 
the  fabrication  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth. 
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Tlie  decoration  à  la  Caatellatie  has  not  always  been  entirely  incised  ; 
certain  pieces  have  received  a  tme  paioting  upon  the  white  earth  of 
Vicenza  ;  such  is  the  Wolf  in  the  Yvon  eoIlectioD,  and  we  eonld  multiply 
exampl€s8.  Thus  a  sort  of  passage  established  itself  between  the  engube 
decoration  and  the  mezza  majolica  of  Passeri,  which  tiûitctd  itself  closely 
with  the  early  tin-glazed  faïences. 


D,~8ialeê  qfihe  Church. 

Deuuta  or  DiRUTA, — This  manufactory,  among  the  most  iraportent, 
appears  to  have  Ijegun  with  masterpieces  to  finish  inflifferently,  follow- 
ing a  decreasing  progression.  A  dependaucy  of  Perugia.  VincensBO 
Lazari  attributes  its  foundation  to  Agostino  di  Antonio  di  Diiccio, 
a  pupil  of  Luca  dclla  Robbia;  in  14(51,  this  artist  worked,  tliey  say,  at 
Perugia,  and  decorated  there  the  front  of  the  church  of  San  Bernardino 
with  a  frieze.  We  accept  w^ilh'ugly  this  illustrious  origin,  for  it  explains 
the  elevated  tendencies  of  the  first  artists  in  majolica,  and  the  simul- 
taneous employment  in  their  works  of  drawing  and  relief.  Thus  elegant 
plates  of  the  style  of  the  first  ye^rs  of  the  sixteenth  century  have,  upon 
a  blue  ground,  arabesques  and  trophies  supported  by  heiidsof  cherubims; 
in  low  relief,  elightly  emboascd,  but  re^riplendent  in  the  yellow  lustre 
which  covers  them.  On  the  imier  circle  large  scrolls^  issuing  from  a  Me- 
dusa's head,  detach  themselves  in  relief  from  the  white  enamel,  and  enclose 
in  their  folds  winged  hippocampi,  chimeras  of  ancient  style,  and  even  birds 
and  gilded  snails.  In  the  raised  centre,  on  a  blue  ground,  is  a  charming 
female  head  in  profile,  lightly  modelled,  but  drawn  with  mixsterly 
decision. 

Besides  the  golden  yellow  lustre,  more  fawn  colonr  and  less  **  orienté  ** 

in  the  pieces  of  Denita  than   in  those  of  Pesiiro,  the  beauty  of  tlio 

drawing  may,  we  repeat,  characterise  the  works  of  the  first  of  these 

manufactories.     Any  one  would  be  convinced  after  ha\ing  observed  at 

tin*  Louvre  the  dish  we  have  just  described,  and  also  at  Cluny  the  cup 

with  the  lletamorphosis  of  Action,  after  Jluntegna,  sigued  at  the  back 

with  a  capital  C  barred,  or  paraphé  (M,  49).     None  of  the 

JLj      sfieciinens  of  these  old  dates  bear  the  name  of  the  place;  the 

mk        first  chronogram  appears  in  1501  upon  a  bas-relief,  representing 

^X/     St.  Sebastian  standing  in  an  imaginary  niche,  the  modelling  in 

^         blue,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  strengthening  the  relief; 

the  dnipery,  the  ground,  and  the  arcldtecture  shine  witli  the  lustre 

chamois  coating;  upon  a  plinth  is  the  inscription  A  DI  H  DI  LUGLIU 


ISOL  We  must  next  descend  to  1528  to  find  the  raentiaii  of  Faih  in 
Deniia  ;  it  exists  upon  a  cup  of  blue  ground  with  grotesques,  in  the 
Founttune  coUeetion.  The  piece  which  follows  next  is  a  uiagnificent 
plate,  belonging  to  the  Baronne  Salomon 
de  lîothschild,  representing  Daphne  pur- 
Bned  hy  Apollo.  By  a  simplicity  common 
in  the  old  Italian  \\orks,  the  persons  have 
a  physiognomy  <juite  vulgnr^  and  withtnit 

any   divine  illumination;   their  costume      ^      I     7^K  4- 
diflerB   little   from   that   in   use   at    the 
period  the  artist  worked.     At  the  back  of  M.  ri<>. 

the  i>iec'e  the  indicaticm  of  the  subject  is  traced  in  bhie,  surrounded  by 
a  decoration  in  golden  yellow  lustre,  on  which  in  the  initial  of  the  author 
(M.  50).  An  interesting  point  to  observe  is  the  monogramnnitic  dis- 
position of  certain  parts  of  this  legend  ;  we  reraark  the  same  tendency 
in  the  Cluny  piece,  wliere  the  name  ATEON  is  contractefl  upon  the 
bandeau  of  the  indiscreet  hunter.  As  to  the  letter  P,  it  evidently 
resembles  the  form  of  certain  signatures  of  Chaffagiolo. 

Previous  to  1544,  and  long  after,  important  works  are  signed  el  Fraies 
**  the  Brother.**  This  singular  painter,  is  he  an  individual^  or  an  entity  ? 
is  he  a  private  monk,  or  a  religious  body  consecrated  to  the  ceramic 
art?  Whichever  it  may  be,  this  monk  or  monks  appear  to  have 
adopted  for  their  w^orks  subjects  taken  from  fable,  und  particularly 
from  tlie  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  From  1541  to  1554  these  works 
sui'ceed,  each  more  unj «leasing  than  the  other  in  aspect,  more  feeble  and 
inaccurate  in  drawing,  with  visible  differences  in  the  manipulation  which 
leads  to  the  belief  of  the  intervention  of  different  hands.  In  the 
beginning  the  compositions  are  borrowed  from  the  old  masters  ;  but 
far  from  seeing  an  evidence  of  simplicity  and  archai^^m  in  the  coarse- 
ness and  heaviness  of  the  outline,  and  in  the  hasty  execution  of  the 
modelling,  we  only  see  in  them  the  evidence  of  weakness  and  ignorance. 
l^A^hen  the  painter  desires  to  depart  from  the  monotony  of  tlie  lustred 
effigies  to  appruaeh  polychrome  colours,  his  inexperience  and  awkward- 
ness manifest  themselves  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  sometimes  bis  works 
are  absolutely  bad» 

What  confirms  the  belief  that  there  \>eTe  several  hoteghe  in  Dcruta, 
is  that,  on  one  part,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  mode  of  fabri- 
cation of  pieces  of  skilful  and  masterly  decoration,  as  the  tazza,  or 
drageoir  (Fig.  87),  and  the  thick  and  coarse  make  of  the  works 
Bent  out  from  the  workshops  confided  to  "el  Frate/'     On   the  other 
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side,  the  moulds  of  the  primitive  worlcshops  have  certainly  remained  in 
the  hands  of  potters  less  artistic  than  tlieir  predecessors,  bat  mora 
experieneed  than  this  same  "  frate."  Thus,  Messrs.  de  Rothschild  possess 
proofs  of  tlie  phite  "  à  i-andelieri/'  in  relief,  where  the  onmroeutiJ  are 
coloured  in  bright  lustrcd  tints,  and  the  central  boss  has  a  subject 
treated  hastily,  with  the  same  colours  skilfully  applied  ujkju  a  goo<l 
tlesi^n. 

To  gather  together  as  much  as  possible  in  one  gronp  the  works  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  one  common  origin,  let  us  speak  of  the  numerous 
series  of  plates,  lustred  or  in  colours,  which  have  been  often  confounded 
with  those  of  Pesaro.  The  surest  guide  to  distinguish  them  is  the 
delicAeVi  almost  amounting  to  meagreness  of  the  drawing,  and  a  littleness 
relative  to  the  details  ;  the  necks  of  tJie  busts  are  very  long,  the  features 
slender,  and  when  the  borders  are  imbricatt^,  the  scales  are  always  small. 


Fig.  87. 


TAZZA  OF   Ti  EU  ITT  A    WITH    MEAD   OF  "  R08IK,"— MlTSIiUll   OF  THE   L017VRE. 

It  is  the  same  with  moulded  vases  easily  to  be  reoognised  by  their 
f'haracter;  one  vase  is  quite  special  to  this  manufactory,  and  is  directly 
imitatf'd  froTii  the  extreme  East^  and  from  Asia  Minor.  It  affects  the 
form  of  a  fir  cone  upon  a  stem  ;  the  point  of  the  cone  forming  the 
top.  This  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  oldest  works  of  Deruta,  and  the 
collection  of  ihe  Louvre  proves  that  they  applied  to  these  vases  the 
histred  glaze  and  the  white  enamel;  in  fact,  one  of  these  cones  is  white» 
witli  light  blue  heightenings  upon  the  scales  of  the  fruit  ;  another  has 
received  the  same  heightenings  previously  to  the  iridised  glaze  ;  the 
othei^  are  entirely  gilded,  and  of  an  uniform  tint.  This  form  of  vase 
was  so  completely  in   the  practice  of  Deruta,  that  we   (rnd  in  the 
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collection  of  Baron  Salomon  de  Hothschild  a  diarming  vase  d^oomled 
with  sLTolla  and  ambes<]ued,  siirrounding  the  arms  of  the  Lando  family 
of  Venice.  The  very  ancient  use  of  the  white  enamel  in  the  manufac- 
ture is  again  evidenced  by  a  i)iece  boluDging  to  Baron  Gnstavc  de 
Ili3thschild — a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  plate  in  relief.  The  dead  white 
of  the  enamel  is  heightened!  by  paHially  blue  grounds,  and  the  central 
medallion  lias  a  female  bust  similar  to  those  on  the  histrod  .specimens* 
The  back  is  ornamented  with  a  green,  notched  border  in  the  Persian 
style,  a  fresh  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  Italian  artists  to  draw  their 
inspirations  from  Oriental  sources. 

At  Deruta,  as  at  Pesai'o,  monograms  are  scarce.  We  have  cite4  the 
barred  C  of  the  Cluny  cup;  here  is  a  D  combined  with  a  0,  or  flourish 
(paraphe),  upon  a  piece  belonging  to  Mrs,  Bury 
Palliser  (M.  51),  Is  it  an  initial,  or  the  name  of  a 
hoh^ga?  The  mark  taken  from  a  plaie  in  the 
South  Kensington  Musenra  which,  with  the  date  of 
1539,  bears  the  cyphers  of  a  decorator  (M.  52), 
will  be  of  a  nature  to  support  the  latter  conclusion.  Two  other  letters, 
G  V,  observed  under  a  piece  belonging  to  Coutit  Baglioni,  ol'  Perugia, 
are  attributed  by  Mr,  ÇltaÉlurs  to  one  Giorgio  Vasajo,  of  whom  we  iind 
no  mention  elsewhere. 

A  cup,  in  the  eel  lection  of  the  Comtesse  de  Cambis,  supplies  us  with 
another  name  ;  in  the  centre,  in  a  circle,  ornamented  in  **  sopra  bianco," 
Cupid  and  Ai>oIlu,  armed,  are  facing  each  other;  round  the  edge  are 
several  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  god  of  day  •  there,  he  stands  before 
the  laurel  which  was  once  Daphne;  there,  he  kills  the  serpent  Python* 
All  this,  treated  upon  a  pale  berettino  in  crude  tints,  is  drawn  without 
art^  and  is  of  common  execution  ;  the  whole  is  not  wanting  in  etfect, 
and  the  pauiter  has  inscribed  under  the  piece  his  name  and  a  date: 
FKANCESCO  URBINl  I  DERUTA,  1537.  Who  was  this  Francesco 
d'Urhino,  who  came  there  at  the  same  time  as  the  Frate  to  bring  an 
execution  so  inferior  to  those  of  his  own  country  ?  How,  a  still  more  in- 
explicable thing,  came  ha  to  put  himself  in  competition  without  any 
other  resource  but  a  hard,  dry  pallet,  with  these  majolica  painters,  who 
still  traced  so  delicately  their  busts  with  golden  lustre  ? 

Auother  signature  occurring  upon  a  piece  in  the  late  Campatm 
collection,  is  that  of  Antonio  Lafreri;  it  accompanies  an  historic 
subject,  dated  1554.  Lafreri  was  a  Frenchman  settled  at  Home,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  important  [mblisliers  of  engravings  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,     iln  engraver  himself,  we  have  hazarded  the 
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idea  that  he  may,  by  the  eapn'oe  of  an  artist,  have  tried  to  paint  the 
majolica  upon  which  wo  i*ead  his  name.  M,  Dareel,  on  the  contrary^ 
thinks  that  thi8  name  was  the  "  excndit  "  of  the  publisher,  innocently 
eoi)ie<l  by  the  painter  after  the  engraving  which  bad  served  liira  as  a 
ino<Jel.  Tliis  is  not  irajx^ssible  ;  yet  M»  Darcel  hitngelf  has  instanced 
examples  of  the  substitution  of  the  mark  of  the  ceramist  for  that  of  the 
engi-aver  wbose  workn  ho  eo|iièci  'F lie  piece  does  not  po««e88  snffieietit 
interest  to  \ye  worth  tlie  trouble  of  going  into  the  question* 

Monte  Baonolo.— This  ceramic  locality  is  made  knowTi  by  an  oldiali 
piece  bearing  the  inscription  Franceaco  Duràtino,  vasaro  Ainôtû  Baffnoh 
d  Perosda.  1553. 

Fabriano.— This  forgotten  botega  has  been  revealed  to  collectors  at 
the  Universal  Exhibition  by  a  magnificent  cup  belonging  to  Signora 
Castellaiu.  The  whole  surface  of  the  piece  is  covered  with  a  composi- 
tion of  Ilaffiielle,  prcservid  to  us  by  an  engraving  of  Marc  Antonio,  In 
tlie  iiiidfitof  ft  huly  asi^emblage,  tlio  Virgin  and  8t.  Anne  ascend  the  steps 
of  u  temple,  and  advance  towards  Christ,  seated  under  a  portico.  The 
ilesh,  boldly  drawn,  is  b'ghtly  shaded  with  blue;  the  draperies  and 
accessories  borrow  from  the  polychrome  pallet  a  sober  colouring, 
vvliich  recalls  the  tendencies  of  Faenza.  On  the  whole,  the  style 
is  grand,  the  execution  masterly  and  firm,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
hut  thiâ  type  will  help  to  reengnise  products  until  now  unnamed. 
Under  the  foot  is  written,  FABRIANO.  1527;  below  is  a  kind  of  X, 
which,  in  this  iustanee,  cannot  be  attributed  to  Xante*  Here  then  is  a 
botega  of  the  states  of  the  Church,  which  has  nothbg  to  envy  in  elevation 
of  style  and  scientific  drawing  with  tlie  most  renowned  workshops  of  Italy, 

FoLiGNO, — This  town  sliould  be  the  centre  of  a  considerable  produc- 
tion, since  Piccolpfisiso  mentions  ami  figures  the  water-mill  used  to  grind 
the  colours.  In  giving,  also,  the  composition  of  these  colours,  the  author 
tells  UB  that  they  were  used  upon  the  white  earth  of  Vicenza  and 
à  la  Castellane. 

ViTEHBO. — The  manufactory  of  Viterbo  is  nowhere  mentioned,  but  its 
existence  is  established  by  unimpeachable  evidence.  In  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  a  piece  bordered  with  trophies,  and  representing 
the  oft-repeated  subject  of  Diana  and  Aetœon,  Below,  a  figure  holds  a 
scroll,  inscribed  I  VITEUBO.  DlOJIEO.  1554.  What  means  this  namo 
of  Diomeo?  It  does  not  relate  to  the  subject, and  seems  unlike  Italian; 
l>ut  it  matters  little,  the  word  Viterbo  is  here,  although  partly  written 
backwards.  How  many  secondary  workshops  are  there  which  the  great 
centres  hav  e  effaced  ! 
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£. — Norihem  Duchies, 

Ferraka. — The  Este  family  of  Ferratu  have  a  claim  to  our  interest 
upon  more  tbau  one  title.  In  an  enlightened  age  we  see  its  members 
constftotly  ready  to  second  the  work  of  progress  at  any  personal  sacrifice, 
Alfonso  L,  particularly  sympathetic  with  France,  had  to  support  in  her 
c^use  vicissitudes  without  number.  Although  he  liad  maiTÎed  Luci-e/ia 
Borgia,  daughter  of  the  terrible  Alexander  VI*,  lie  was  courageous 
enough  to  keep  faithful  to  u^  by  remaining  in  the  League  of  Cambrai, 
and  to  fight  against  the  Papal  authority.  While  warring  for  Fiance 
and  iiefending  his  duchy,  ho  foimd  time  and  means  to  organise  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  manufactories  in  Italy. 

Until  these  last  few  yeare,  collectors  scarcely  consented  to  inscribe 
the  name  of  Ferrara  in  the  archives  of  majolica  ;  it  required  our  own 
persevering  eflforts,  combined  with  the  luminous  works  of  tlie  Marquis 
Giuseppe  Campon,  to  render  justice  to  this  Mecœnas  worthy  of  taking 
rank  near  the  Medici. 

It  is  then  by  the  assistance  of  the  learned  Modenese,  and  in  sup|X)rt- 
ing  ourselves  upon  the  works  preserved  in  the  must  important  collections, 
that  we  are  going  to  rebuild  the  liistory  of  the  products  of  Ferrara, 
We  will  remark  here,  for  the  Marquis  Canipori,  as  iVir  all  the  learned 
accustomed  to  examine  archives,  there  is  no  evidence  liere  beyond  written 
documents  ;  their  absence  implies  a  suspension  in  the  order  of  facts.  We 
do  not  completely  jmrtake  in  this  view;  in  great  social  commotions 
people  are  apt  to  neglect  making  a  note  of  private  expenses  of  a  secondary 
order,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  furnishing  materials  for  the  work  of 
a  manufacture,  or  the  sahiry  of  the  workmen  ;  one  also  knows  how 
ruinous  is  the  stoppage  of  an  establishment,  even  limited  and  protected. 
We  a<lmit  then  the  slackening  and  resumption,  but  not  the  total  giving 
up  and  rebuilding,  of  the  manufacture  of  Ferrara, 

Let  us  establish,  first,  one  important  fact  :  the  nmjolica  art  was 
imported  into  Ferrara  by  artists  from  Faenza.  The  first  of  whom  we 
find  the  trace  is  aFra  Melehiorre,  **  maestro  dei  lavori  di  terra,"  in  14l>5. 
In  1501,  payments  are  made  to  Maestro  Bragio  da  Faenza,  keeping  a 
botega  at  the  Castel  Nuovo,  for  works  fumisbed  to  a  convent,  and  the 
ornaments  of  a  stove  constructed  in  this  same  Castel  Nuovo.  At  this 
period  Alfonso  was  not  yet  supporting  the  weight  of  government; 
Ercole,  his  father,  governed  the  duchy  ;  nothing,  therefore,  prevented 
the  young  jn'ince  from  following  the  experiments  of  liis  pottery,  and  to 
discover  that  tine  milky  white,  **  bianco  ailattiito,"  of  which  Piccol- 
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passo  attributes  the  invention  to  him,  establlshtog  the  falseness  of  the 
nomination  of  Faenxa  vvhita  given  to  tbis  colour, 

III  1505,  Alfonso  became  duke  «if  Ferrara,  Modena  and  iCeggio, 
and,  until  150G,  mention  is  made  of  Biagio  as  being  in  lii.s  gervico- 
From  this  date  till  1522,  tliere  is  no  longer  question  of  majolica  Id 
the  ducal  annals;  M.  Campori  infers  lienee  there  mnst  have  been  a 
liroiik  in  tlie  manufacture.  In  1510,  Alfonso  was  at  war  with  Po|ie 
Julius  IT.,  whose  army,  reinforced  by  that  of  the  Spaniards,  took  Modeim 
and  Keggio.  Thus  despoiled  of  his  states,  and  pressed  for  money,  the 
jiriuee,  says  Paolo  Giovio,  **not  wisliing  to  impose  new  taxes  U|X)n  his 
sulijects,  pawned  the  most  valuable  objects  he  held  from  his  ancestors, 
and  even  the  jewels  of  his  wife  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Deprived  of  what  waa 
the  ornament  of  his  buffets  and  his  table,  he  began  to  make  use  of 
earthen  vases  and  plates,  which  ajtpeared  to  him  more  dignified  and 
proper  to  do  hirn  honour,  inasmuch  that  "they  came  out  of  his  bands, 
and  were  the  product  of  his  industry/'  This  evidence  suffices  to  prove 
the  continuation  of  the  works;  we  can  understand  that  at  this  critical 
moment,  they  may  have  neglected  to  keep  an  account  of  the  lead  or  tin 
bought  for  them. 

In  1522,  if  the  acquisition  of  these  niaterials  reajipears  in  the 
accounts,  it  is  that  at  the  same  time,  it  is  question,  of  a  chtrnge  iu  tlie 
staff  of  the  workshop  ;  Antonio  da  Faenza,  is  attached  to  it  mth  twelve 
livres  a  month,  food  and  lodging;  another  Faeutiue,  Cutto,  succeeded 
Lim  in  1528,  and  died  in  1535.  These  new  men,  simple  potters,  are  of 
secondary  importance  in  point  of  art  ;  of  the  distinguished  painters  to 
whose  talent  t!ie  Ferrarese  majolica  owed  its  reputiition,  we  scarcely  find 
but  one  vague  mention  ;  the  payment  of  twelve  sols  made,  in  152'1,  to  one 
named  Camillo,  **  because  he  had  painted  some  vases  for  the  potter.*' 
Besides,  the  brothers  Dossi  superintended  the  workshop;  employed  by 
Alfimso  of  Este  to  decorate  his  pidaces  with  frescoes  and  paintings,  they 
did  not  disdain  to  dcï^cend  to  more  humble  works;  in  1528,  two  livres 
are  granted  to  Dossi  for  having  employed  two  days  iu  tracing  designs 
for  the  potter  ;  Battista,  his  brother,  receives  one  livre  as  the  price  of 
models  lor  the  haudles  of  vases. 

ÎL  Campori  does  not  define  the  kind  of  influence  the  Dossi  may 
have  exercised  tipon  t!ie  ornamentation  of  majolica,  but  Giuseppe 
Boschini  puts  us  in  the  way  by  recalling  how  much  these  artists 
decorated  the  palaces  with  the  light  grotesques  adopted  by  Raffaelle: 
there  appears  therefore  reason  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  protest  of 
Piccolpasao;  one  ought  to  say,  "  they  have  falsely  attributed  to  other 
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maaufdctories  tlie  fine  milky  whito  and  the  grotesques  inaugurated  at 
Ferrara." 

With  respect  to  figuro  pieces,  they  are  less  rare  than  is  sujiposed. 
The  ricli  eabinetsS  of  the  EothâchilJ  family  are  amply  provided  with 
siiecimeus  beloiifj^ing  to  a  service  male  at  the  beginuiug  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  of  which  au  armorial  shield  indicates  the  origin  and 
destination.  The  shield,  per  pale,  Gonzaga  and  Este,  can  only  be 
that  of  Gian-Franceseo  II.,  marquis  of  Mantaa,  who  married,  in  1401),  tlie 
eulfbruted  Elisabetta  or  Isiibella,  daughter  of  Ercolo  L,  duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  sister  of  Alfonso,  founder  of  the  workshop  of  the  Castello,  Iseibella 
died  in  1539  ;  she  had  tliereforo  seen  her  brother's  majolicas  at  the  time 
they  shone  with  the  greatest  lustra  Au  enlightened  woman,  sung  by  th<^ 
poets,  protectress  of  letters  and  the  arts,  it  was  natural  she  should  desire 
to  decorate  her  palaces  with  such  renuirkable  wares  as  those  of  Biagio 
da  Faenza  ;  and,  as  if  to  give  his  products  a  more  solemn  consecration, 
she  caused  to  be  paiuted  on  them,  not  only  thtj  united  arms  of  Gonzaga 
and  Este,  but  cyphers  and  devices  nos\r  inexplicable,  but  which  give  to 
the  service  (credenza)  a  peculiar  character  of  familiar  intimacy.  Among 
th<^  symbolic  figures  are  io  bo  remarked  a  crucible  upon  the  fire,  in 
^vhich  a  bundle  of  metidlie  bars  are  melting  ;  the  seven-branched 
candlestick;  bands  inscribed  with  notes  of  mnsic.  Tlie  ciphers  are  the 
alpha  and  omega,  united  by  a  flourish  (M.  53),  a       jjtkfifc  OM* 

Y  iiiterlaeetl  with  an  S  (M.  54),  and  several  others  i^\2tot^       2d 
which  have  been  taken  for  painters'  marks.    Fran-        ^'-  ^^*'  ^*"  '^4- 

cesco  Xauto,  to  whom  some  have  been  attributed,  only  appeiirs  upon  the 
Bcena  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Isabella,  and  also  of  that 
of  her  husband,  in  1519.  Yet  ho  himself  has  scattered  Greek  cha- 
racters  in  his  œm positions*  and  that  is  why  the  Ferrara  pieces  have 
been  attributed  to  him. 

We  have  yet  only  spoken  of  the  official  botega  called  of  the  Castello, 
in  the  pay  of  Altbnso  I*  M,  Campori  makes  known  another,  protected 
by  Don  Sigismund,  of  E,ste,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara*  Installed 
in  tlie  Schifanoia  palace,  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman, 
Biagio  Biasini  da  Faenza,  w^e  find  mention  of  it  iu  the  archives  of  1515 
to  1524  ;  in  1525,  we  find  three  painters  resided  there,  of  whom  the 
piincipal  was  El  Fratc,  and  the  two  others  Grosso  aud  Zaflarino,  Is  it 
from  tliia  workshop  that  came  a  marvellous  cup  in  the  museum  of 
Sèvres,  bearing  the  name  of  Frederic  IL,  marquis  of  Mantuu,  son  and 
successor  of  Gian  Francesco  IL  ?  Made  between  15UJ  and  1530,  epuch 
when  Frederic  was  named  duke  by  Charles  V.;  it  has  nothing  in  common 
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in  style  with  tbe  products  of  the  Caetello,     Its  decoration  îb  cotn posed 

of  *'  candelieri/*  borrowed  from  the  com  positions  of  Kicoletto  da  Modeiia, 
t^.,  executed  in  light  blue  upon  a  yellow  ground,  bordered  on  eiidi  side 
by  fragments  of  landscapes*     The  delicacy  of  execution  is  remarkable. 

M.  Campori  does  not  find  this  share  of  labour  sufficient  for  the  glory 
of  Ferrara  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  he  wishes  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  fortunate  experiments  made  by  Alfonso  L  Accord- 
ing to  the  learned  author,  this  prince  would  be  the  real  inventor  of 
European  porceUiin,  and  he  gives  in  support  of  his  assertion  the 
following  letter  written  to  the  duke  by  Giacomo  Tebaldi,  his  ambassador 
at  Venice  : 

**I  send  your  excellency  a  little   plate  and   bowl  of  fixlse  (rieia; 
porcelain,  which  the  master  of  whom  you  have  ordered  it  sends  yon. 
And  the  said  master  says  the  work  has  not  succeeded  as  ha  hoped,  by 
reason  that  he  gave  it  too  much  fire.     The  magnificent    Sigtioi'e 
Catharino  Zeno,  who  was  present,  sends  many  compliments  to   your 
excellency,  and  I  myself  have  begged  the  master  to  make  us  some  more 
plates,  seeking  to  animate  him  by  the  hope  of  success.    We  have  not 
succeeded  ;  he  has  told  me  this  in  proper  terms,     *  I  make  a  present  of 
the  bowl  to  your  duke  ;  I  send  him  a  little  plate,  that  he  may  not  doubt 
my  wish  to  serve  him,  but  I  will  in  no  way  continue  thus  to  throw  away 
my  time  and  my  money.    If  he  wishes  to  go  to  the  expense,  I  would 
consent  to  give  my  time,  but  I  will  make  no  more  attempts  at  my  own 
cost'     I  have  proposed  to  him  to  come  and  live  at  Ferrara,  and  hav- 
told  him  that  your  excellency  will  funiish  all  the  conveniences  desired, 
and  that  he  could  work  and  earn  a  great  deal  at  it     He  replied  he  was 
too  old,  and  will  not  go  from  here/* — Veniœ,  17th  May,  1519, 

Tliis  appears  to  us  to  prove  an  attempt  made  at  Venice  by  an 
unknown  artist  whose  works  had  been  pointed  out  to  Alfonso  I.;  but 
the  prince  understood  he  should  derive  no  honour  from  a  discovery 
made  at  a  distance,  even  at  his  own  expense,  find  the  artist  not  beiiig 
able  to  go  to  him,  the  enterprise  was  given  up. 

In  1534  to  1539,  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  Ercole  II,,  son  and 
successor  of  Alfonso,  majolica  was  little  encouraged  ;  the  archives  of  the 
period  lead  M.  Campori  to  infer  that  Pietro  Paolo  Stanghi,  of  Faenza, 
was  the  sole  artist  who  occupied  himself  with  the  manufacture. 

Alfonso  II.  inspired  himself  with  the  traditions  of  his  grandfather, 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  ceramic  works,  Vasari  bears  witness  to  it 
when  he  spetiks  of  **  the  marvellous  earthen  vases  of  various  kinds,  and 
others  in  porcelain  of  a  very  beautilul  Ibrm,"  which  arc  made  at  Ferrara. 
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Here  the  Marquis  Campori  places  a  very  judicious  remark,  wliich  will 
permit  us  to  establisli  witli  precision  the  two  schools  which  divided  the 
Ferrarcsc  majolicas.  Alfonso  L  employed  none  but  Faentine  artists, 
and  it  is  among  the  pieces  attributed  to  the  Marches  that  we  must  seek 
their  works.  Alfonso  II.,  arriviug  at  a  momeut  when  tlio  workshop 
of  Urbino  was  predominant  07er  all  the  others,  sought  to  imitate  its 
protluctions,  and  att^iched  to  himself  painters  broken  in  to  the  habits  and 
style  of  this  mauufiicture.  We  certainly  agree  with  the  leaiiit^d  Modeucse 
how  difficult  is  the  apjiortionmerit  between  the  various  centres  of  ^vorks 
proceeding  from  the  same  thought  and  obtained  by  tlie  same  processes  ; 
but  if,  in  high  painting,  the  vulgar  is  satisfied  in  recognising  nation- 
alities, the  more  refined  distinguish  the  schools,  recognise  the  touch  uf  the 
master,  and  do  not  confound  an  origiual  with  the  copy  of  a  contemporary 
pupil;  it  is  the  same  in  ceramics  for  those  whom  an  intelligent  study 
will  direct  to  the  serious  analysis  of  things  analogous  in  appearance. 

The  two  names  which  most  often  repeat  themselves  in  the  archives 
of  Este  are  those  of  Camille  da  Urbino  and  of  Battista,  his  brother,  both 
painters  in  majolica,  M.  Campori  establishes,  from  excellent  reasons, 
that  this  Cuniillo  was  not  a  member  of  the  Fou  tana  family;  he  died 
accidentally  in  I567,tbe'period  at  \vhich>  according  to  Raflaelli,  Camillo 
Fontana  was  called  to  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  contradiction  between  the  two  documents;  and  one  might 
admit  that  a  Camillo  came  to  replace  the  other  in  the  majolica  works, 
which  would  only  explain  the  better  the  close  analogy  of  certain  pieces 
of  Ferrara,  with  the  work  of  the  great  painter  of  Urbino»  The  first 
Camillo  was  already  in  the  service  of  the  duke  in  15G1,  receiving  a 
salary  of  six  ducats  of  gold,  and  everything  lends  itself  to  the  suppositioti 
that  he  was  specially  occupied  with  the  experiments  directed  by 
Alfonso  II.,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  translucent  pottery  or  i>orcelain* 
Indeed,  the  details  gathered  of  his  tragical  death  leave  the  fact  nearly 
beyond  doubt.  The  21st  of  August,  1567,  Camillo  took  some  gentle- 
men  of  Urbino  to  the  celebrated  founilry,  where  was  the  ducal  artillery  ; 
the  master  founder,  forgetting  that  a  piece  was  loaded,  took  a  mateh, 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  spear,  in  order  they  should  admire  the  interior 
polish  of  the  metal  ;  an  explosion  followed,  and  the  ball  killed  three  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  severely  wounded  the  master  founder  aBd  Camillo  himself 
mortally.  Great  pains  were  then  taken  to  obtain  fxom  the  dying  man  the 
revelation  of  his  secret  ;  he  promised  to  make  it  known  if  his  state  became 
worse,  the  duke  himself  being  assured  that  Battista  possessed  the 
receipts  ibr  porcelain,  excejit  the  process  for  applying  the  gildiiig.     The 


accident  caused  a  great  sensation  ;  Bernardo  Canîgiani,  ambassador  from 
the  grand  duko  of  Florence,  wrote  to  his  court  to  announce  the  event, 
ami  mentioueJ,  araong  the  victims,  **CamilIo  da  Urbino,  maker  of  vasee 
and  painter,  and  in  some  sort  chemist  to  your  Excellency,  who  is  the» 
refil  Jiodona  inventor  of  porcelain." 

In  comparing  this  with  what  we  liave  said,  concerning  tho  Medîcî 
porcelain,  it  is  difficult  not  to  grant  to  the  dnko  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso 
II.,  tbe  priority  of  attempts  to  make  this  new  pottery,  only  no  one  bus 
yet  identified  a  piece  produced  at  Ferrara,  while  specimens  of  tbe 
Florentine  porcelain  are  to  be  found  in  all  choice  collections. 

To  return  to  earthenware,  BL  Campori  finds  no  mention  relative  to 
it  beyond  1570,  a  period  when  earthquakes  desolated   the   town    for 
nine  consecutive  months;   similar  plienomena  having  been  contitiut?d 
until  1574,  tho  author  thinks  the  fabrication  of  works  of  art  was  sujs- 
jiended  if  not  abandoned,     Certaiidy,  in  times  of  public  Chdamities,  th<i 
arts  experience  a  momentary  check  ;  all  the  living  forces  of  the  nation 
concentrate  themselves  in  remedies  to  oppose  to  the  evil.     But  the 
disjister  repaired,  it  belongs  to  the  heads  of  the  people  to  remount  the 
sliU'kened  springs,  and  t^o  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  intellectual  powers. 
Thus  it  became  Alfonso  II.  ;  ho  re^stored  vigour  to  the  ctdtivatiun  of 
the  arta^  and  to  set  an  example,  reanimated  the  works  of  his  ceramic 
manufacture  ;  so  when,  in  1579,  he  married  Margaret  of  Gonzaga^  it  is 
not  of  foreign  artists  he  orders  the  service,  where  liis  love  expressea 
itself  by  the  emblem  of  a  burning  altar,  surroundeil   by  the  motto, 
Ardd  œtemum;    with   the  primitive  forms,  he   takes  up  again   tho 
grotesques  on  white  ground  inventtd  by  his  grandfather  ;  it  is  this  deco- 
ration which  surrounds  the  *'stemma,"  symbol  of  fidelity,  mark  of  his 
personal  service.     In  this  respect,  we  partake  of  the  opinion  of  GiuBep])e 
Boschini,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  our  belief  by  two  trilobed  pieces  uf 
the  Louvre,  one  of  which  is  certainly  of  ancient  date,  and  the  other, 
proceeding   from  the  same  muuld,  bears  the  amorous   legend  of   the 
marriago  service  of  Alfonso  11.     All  generally  agree  in  attriLiuting  to 
Ferrara  pieces  in  relief,  almost  white,  of  which  the  fabrication  was 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Cœsar  of  Este,  and  jieihaps  after  his 
deposition  in  1598. 

MoDENA. — Expelled  from  their  capitiil  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  and 
despoiled  of  their  principality,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  retired  to  Modena. 
Nevertheless  majolica  did  not  appear  there  before  tlie  beginning  of  tho 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  a  path  strange  to  the  ways  of  the  Renais- 
sance.    We  only  therefore  injjicribe  this  uaine  in  its  order. 
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J^.^ — Venetian  States, 

Venice.^ — Is  it  the  hi^li  position  of  Venice,  its  political  importance, 
its  lîiarîtitiie  power,  tlittt  have  caused  the  history  of  various  indiistries  to 
be  iioglcjt'tfd  ?  Its  areliives  overflow  with  iinpuhHshed  convspoudeuce, 
with  precious  manuscriptB,  uith  diplumatie  deeds  interesting  to  most  of 
the  Euroi>ean  powers;  tJiey  are  dumb  upon  things  connected  with  the 
private  life  of  the  city,  and,  like  Florence,  Venice  has  long  seen  the 
produce  of  its  n) an  11  factures  swell  the  contingent  of  works  less  ancient 
and  less  remarkable. 

It  is  at  Modena  that  the  Marquis  Campori  has  found  documents 
whieli  permit  of  putting  an  end  to  this  denial  of  justice,  and  to  restore 
to  Venice  the  rank  wliieh  belongs  to  her  among  the  most  industrial 
cities  of  Italy. 

In  1520,  Titian  J  whose  intimate  relations  with  Alfonso  L,  duke  of 
Ferrnra,  hnd  never  been  interrupted,  was  charged  by  tliat  prince  to  have 
a  quantity  of  glasses  made  at  Jlurono»  and  some  vases  of  earth  and  of 
majolica  destined  for  the  ducal  pharinftcy,  Tebaldo,  Alfonso's  agent, 
had  on  interview  with  the  painter,  who  desired  to  sufierintend  himself 
the  execution  of  the  order,  nnd  verify  its  success. 

On  the  fir«t  of  June,  Tebaldo  writes  to  his  patron  :  '*  By  tlie  boatman, 
(jiovanni  Tressa,  I  send  your  Excellency  eleven  large  vases  and  eleven 
middle  sized,  and  twenty  little  in  majolica  with  lids,  ordered  by  Titian 
for  the  pharmacy  of  your  Excellency/' 

Th(*  fabrication  was  then  in  its  full  perfection  at  Venice,  since  the 
inventor  of  the  finest  white  known^  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most 
important  manufactories  in  Italy,  showed  himself  anxious  to  possess 
works  which,  on  his  side,  a  man  of  tlie  worth  of  Titian  had  pronounced 
to  have  **  succeeded  wonderfully/'  Not  only  must  majolica  have  been 
current  at  Venice  in  1520,  but  the  potters  sought  even  more,  they 
worked  at  the  discovery  of  porcelain.  We  have  given  the  documents 
relative  to  the  negotiations  entered  into  betw^een  the  ambassador  of 
FeiTara  and  a  certain  Venetian  maestro  of  name  unknown,  who  sent 
his  trial  pieces  of  porcelain  to  duke  Alfonso  h  This  master  potter,  too 
old,  he  saifl,  to  leave  his  country  and  go  tï>  Ferrara,  must  be  one  of  the 
elders  of  pottery.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  think  that  the 
Venetian  workshops  worked  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
we  have  the  proof  in  a  fine  albarello  or  drug  pot  belonging  to  BL  t  ayet  ; 
we  see  on  it  one  of  those  characteristic  efiigies  of  tlie  primitive  Italians, 
long  hair  cut  straight  on  the  forehead,  energetic  and  strongly  marked 
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featurea,  and  the  ornameuts  whicli  surround  it  of  good  style  ;  in  the 
rlecoration  runs  a  legend  in  Venetian  patois.  This  detail,  added  to 
the  character  of  the  painter,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  date  and  origin 
of  the  vase.  This  distant  epoch  will  assuredly  have  representations 
among  the  specimens  of  niezzti-niajoHe*!  of  our  museums,  only  one  dare 
not  fix  to  whom  to  attribute  them,  by  reason  even  of  their  rarity  and  of 
their  almost  foreign  type.  As  to  the  vases  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  how  to  define  their  character  ?  Must  they  not  be  confounded  ia 
the  mass  of  contemporary  works?  In  1501,  Venice  took  the  city  of 
Faenza  from  Cœsar  Borgia,  and  kept  it  till  1508,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  Julius  IL;  the  republic  also  acquired  Rimini  from 
Pandolfo  Malatesta  ;  thus  she  found  lierself  in  possession  of  two  irapoitant 
centres  of  ceramic  fabrication,  and  was  able  to  improve  and  modify  the 
first  manner  of  her  artists  by  placing  herself  on  a  level  with  the  more 
advanced  manufactures. 

When,  in  1515,  Francesco  Pieragnolo  came,  as  relates  Piccolpîiîîso, 
and  set  up  a  faïencerie  with  the  help  of  his  father,  Gianantonio  de 
I'esaro,  this  castel-durantin  was  able  to  introduce  a  new  style  into  Venice, 
hut  he  did  not  erect  an  unknown  industry.  If  Vineenzo  Lazari, 
adojitirïg  a  contrary  ojiinion,  considers  the  potteries  dispersed  in  Venice 
anterior  to  1515  as  the  result  of  importations  made  from  Faenza  arid 
Castel-Durante,  it  is  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the 
Venetian  areliives  any  document  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  narra- 
tive of  PIccolpaeso,  concerning  the  workshop  of  Pieragnolo,  and  that  he 
has  set  out  from  this  indication  to  build  up  the  history  of  Venetian 
majolica.  Now  we  can  no  longer  hesitate,  we  must  restore  to  the  artists 
of  the  queen  of  the  seas,  the  majolica  pavejuent  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa 
Elena,  made  at  the  exjiense  of  the  (liustiniani  family,  who  had  their  arms 
[Miinted  there  in  1450  to  1480  ;  and  that  decorated  with  the  shield  of 
the  Lando  family  in  the  chapel  of  the  Annunziata  at  the  church  of  St» 
Sebastian  ;  this  last  bears,  with  the  date  1570,  the  monogram  Ï,  L,  V-  B. 
enclosed  in  the  letter  Q  in  large  capitals. 

The  25th  of  May,  1567,  a  certain  Battista  di  Francesco  wrote  this 
singular  epistle  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  : 

**  The  very  faithful  and  special  servant  of  your  Excellency,  Maestro 
Battista  (son)  of  Francesco,  master  in  majolica,  and  maker  of  vases 
noble,  rare,  beautiful,  and  of  different  qualities,  notifies,  by  this  ill 
compiled  letter  to  your  Excellency,  that  he  now  inhabits  Murano,  in  the 
district  of  Venice,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  that  he  keeps  there  a 
shnp  well  stored  with  vasos  and  «ttlu-r  produ(*tion8  of  the  same  kintL 
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HftTÎiîg  heard  the  niagBanimity  and  the  reputation  of  your  Excellency 

exalted  by  several  Venetian  lords  and  gentlt'men,  lie  has  taken  a  desire  to 
serve  you  with  works  of  his  art,  which  will  please  yoLi,  he  hopes,  considering 
the  love  you  bear  for  all  pi^>ductions  of  art,  and  of  these  particularly. 
But,  being  unable  to  abandon  his  shop  and  his  processes  witliout  the 
help  of  Heaven  and  your  Excellency,  he  asks  him  for  the  loan  of  three 
hundred  crowns  to  arrange  his  aftairs  and  come  and  fix  his  residence  at 
Ferrara,  with  the  view  of  working  there  at  the  request  of  your  Excellency 
and  his  snlyects.  And  if  it  plea^^es  him  to  grant  him  the  three  hundred 
crowns  he  asks,  he  will  bind  himself,  his  heii-s,  and  all  his  goods  in  the 
best  way  he  is  able,  to  secure  the  repayment.  He  begs  he  will  give  him 
an  answer  to  the  address  of  Maestro  Battista  di  Fmncesco,  of  the 
majoliche  and  vases,  at  Mnrano,  rio  delli  Verrieri,  and  he  offers  and 
recommends  himself  to  your  Excellency." 

We  have  now^  exhausted  written  information  ;  w^e  must  next  ask  of 
t!ie  wares  themselves  the  indications  necessary  to  confirm  or  complete 
the  ceramic  history  of  Venice. 

The  most  ancient  dates  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  aiad  in 
the  Fortmim  col  lection  ;  upon  one  piece  we  rearhild*  13  AprtlJe  1543  ; 
upon  the  otlier,  1540  Adi  16  del  Mex  de  Oltdre.  Upon  jtieces  in  England, 
and  in  the  Brunswick  Museum,  are  these  indications  on  a  plate  repre- 
senting the  destruction  of  Troy:  Faiia  in  Venezia  in  CJimiello  1546  ;  then. 
1568,  Zener  Domenico  da  Venetia  feci  in  la  hotega  al  ponie  sito  del 
andar  a  mn  Polo,  This  botega  is  probably  that  belonging  to  Maestro 
Ludovico,  and  Domenico  would  be  one  of  the  painters  attached  to  the 
establishment;  in  fact,  Ludovico  is  named  upon  a  plate  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  with  these  details:  In  Ve^ieiia,  in  eoirada  di  sanio 
Polo,  in  hotega  dj  jïf^  Lndovieo,  Beneath  the  inscription  a  shield, 
charged  with  a  cross  *'coupé/'  leads  to  no  further  induction  beyond 
the  indication  of  the  enameh. 

At  the  time  he  published  his  catalogue  of  the  Correr  Muscnm, 
Venetian  w^orks  were  so  mre  or  so  completely  misunderstood,  that 
Viiicenzo  Lazari  attributed  to  the  competition  of  continental  faïences 
the  speedy  destruction  of  a  factitious  industry  inconsiderately  imphmted 
upon  a  soil  without  either  clay  or  combustibles.  But  Venice  w*as  not 
accustomed  to  l*arguin  her  glory;  one  of  the  first  to  cause  the  noble 
effigies  invented  by  her  painters,  to  be  transferred  to  the  enamelled  terra 
cotta,  she  never  gave  up  the  majolica  industry  \  the  book  of  Piccolpasso 
furnishes  of  itself  the  proof  to  those  who  know^  liow  to  understand  him. 
Une  haft  not  sufliciently  observed  that  this  cemmic   writer  is  mure  a 
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manufacturer  and  decorator  than  an  historic  painter  ;  ho  speaks  little  or 
not  at  all  of  subjects  borrowed  from  the  old  masters,  and  if  he  describes 
the  style  of  a  workshop,  it  is  in  arabesques,  scrolls,  and  symmetrical 
compositions  that  he  seeks  its  clmracteristica.  He  has  done  this  for 
Veuice,of  whichhe  cites  the  landscapes,  flowers,  and  fruits,  arabesques 
sold  by  the  dozen  (alia  dozzena),  that  is,  wholesale  for  extensiire 
coramercial  exportation. 

The  practical  iufliratioiis  of  Piccolptii^so  carry  with  them  this 
valuable  information  ;  the  further  we  are  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance,  so  in  proportion  industry  overrules  art,  and  we  arrive  by 
an  insensible  transition  from  estimable  artistic  works  to  those  thing»  of 
routine,  whore  one  no  longer  socks  to  recognises  the  indi'^idual  touch  or 
even  a  trace  of  the  taiïte  peculiar  to  the  period.  Such  are  in  Venetian 
wares  tlie  pieces  in  blue  camaïeu,  heightened  with  white  upon  berettino, 
whether  the  decoration  is  of  figures  or  foliage  ;  such  again  are  Ifaose 
with  architectural  ruins,  of  two  colours,  Bometimes  surrounded  by  reliefs» 
us  if  reiM»uy,sc  upon  a  thin  earth  of  metaliic  sound, 

A  mark  which  wo  meet  with  upon  the  oldest  pieces  with  ruins,  and 
which  has  perpetuated  itself,  consists  in  a  cy plier,  probably  symbolical, 
composai  of  the  letters  ARGG  or  AFGG,  combined  with  a  donble 
anchor,  or  rather  a  grappling-iron,  us  in  tliese  figures  (M,  55  &  56), 


M,  55. 


M,  56. 


Ji.  bj. 


Mark  57  is  at  Sevres  mHUi  u  magnificent  escntcheoncd  cistern  (vascpie)» 
which  ceitaitilv  beloni^i  to  the  iiue  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Then  we 
find  it  again  upon  very  ordinary  plates  of  which  some  of  the  eervice 
have  often  the  foregoing  signs, 

A  piece  decorated  with  reliefs  round  the  border,  and  in  the  centre 

^•^-^j-v^ta-^     the  suhjeet  of  Judith  and  Holofernes,  is  signed  with  this 

'^^'^rTp'      cypher  (M.  58),  which    is   not  without    analogy  to   the 

ikw/^VP      customary  one  of  hindscapes  and  niius,  since  we  find  in 

M.  :»8.         it  the   letters  CRG  ;   the  mark  with  the   cross  crowned 

Gcontiiins  the  initials  AF  (M*  57);  and  lastly,  we  some- 
times   find    a   0  formetl  with  a  kind   of  fish-hook   (M» 
M.  biK         59),  and  which  no  doubt  is  closely  allied  with  the  pr<^- 
ceding  marks.     It  may  be  seen  at  the  musée  de  Cluny,  upon  a  lurgi 
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fountain,  tWorated  with  marks  «md  wreaths  in  relief;  some  bouquets 
scattered  in  the  grotrnd,  and  a  painted  sliield  add  to  its  ricimesâ. 
The  mark  is  repeated  in  the  wreaths-  The  same  mark  is  upon  a 
plate  representing  the  Salutation,  dated  1571,  What  is  this  in- 
strument of  iishiDg  afiecting  the  figure  of  a  letter?  Is  it  an  euignia, 
a  kind  of  e^lemhour  ?  Hook  in  Italian  is  amù;  is  there  aome  connection 
between  this  name  and  that  of  the  painter  or  the  workshop  ?  la  it,  like 
the  mark  of  t!ie  grapnel,  a  letter  deformed  appropriate  to  the  taste  for 
nanticid  emblems  natural  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  emergint*^ 
from  the  lagunes  where  there  is  scarcely  ground  to  build  upon  ?  We 
have  not  met  with  any  doenment  of  a  nature  to  throw  light  upon 
these  questions.  But  we  shall  see  later  the  anchor  raark  the  porcelain 
of  England  as  that  of  Venice,  and  thus  show  the  same  assumption  to  the 
empire  of  the  seas.  We  shall  also  see  the  fish-hook  reappear  upon  a 
faience  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  last  leads  us  to  believe  that 
these  nautical  or  fishing  instruments  are  rather  the  mark  of  a  workshop 
than  an  individual  sign  emanating  from  a  workman  or  a  painter, 

CoRNARO  OB  CoRNAni. — This  locality  which  borrows  its  illustration 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  important  Venetian  families  has  also 
had  its  ceramic  works,  at  least  towards  the  decline.  Count  de  Liesville 
lx)S8es6ed  two  plates  with  lions  and  birds  round  the  border,  wdnle  the 
centre  has  rather  singular  mythological  subjects,  among  which  are 
harpies  and  syrens,  Tlie  proprietor  of  it  has  seen  other 
pieces  with  festive  scenes.  Incorrect  in  drawing,  of  a  greyish 
blue  decoration,  the  name  of  the  workshop  is  expressed  by 
the  shield  of  the  Conmri  (M.  60),  per  pale  or  and  azure, 
rendered  in  natural  enamels.  M.  oo. 

Theviso. — This  town  possessed  a  ceramic  manufactory  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  since  Garzoni  speaks  of  it  in  the  Piazza  Universale, 
The  mention  is  certainly  not  flattering,  it  is  all  to  the  advantage  of 
Faenza,  whose  prmlocts  he  declares  to  be  as  superior  to  those  of  Treviso 
as  truffles  to  puif-balls.  ]>ot  in  those  times  of  intellectual  exuberance, 
progress  was  rapid,  iind  a  piece  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Addington 
goes  to  prove  tliat  they  had  arrived  swiftly  at  remarkable  results 
where  Garzoni  had  only  found  subject  for  blame*  Let  a-^  describe,  after 
Mr.  Chafters,  this  interesting  majolica  ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  deep 
plate,  or  bowl,  in  the  circumference  are  arabesques  detached  upon  a 
blue  ground^  the  central  subject  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Jlount,  beneath, 
is  a  i>ortTait  supported  by  Amorini,  and  surrounded  by  this  circular 
legend  ;  D.  0.  N.  P.  A.  R.  I.  S.  I.  0.  E*  D.  A,  T,  K.  A.  V.  I.  S.  L  O, 
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A  label  '^ontnins  the  date  MDXXX8;  the  siugularity  of  the  mixture 
of  Ilomaii  and  Arabic  nurnbere  adds  to  that  of  the  inscription, 
divided  by  points,  and  by  a  group  difficult  to  exphiin.  Don  Purisi  of 
Treviso,  was  he  t!ie  a\ithor  of  the  work,  or  the  perâon  for  whom  it  was 
destined?  We  dare  not  afBrm  anything  on  this  point,  but  vrhai 
remaioâ  beyond  a  doubt  is  the  existence  at  Treviso  of  a  ceramic  workshop 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  piece  existingjn  England  will  no  doubt 
assist  ÎQ  finding  others,  and  in  re-establiëhing  the  share  of  a  town  which 
has  never  ceased  its  ceramic  labunrs  since  we  shall  again  find  it  working? 
in  later  times. 

Padua, — This  manufactory  is  also  very  ancient,  and  this  is  wliat  I^azari 
states  as  to  its  origin  :  '*  In  the  street  wlûch  still  preserves  the  name  of 
tlie  Via  delle  Boccalarie  is  a  house  lately  restored,  in  which  was 
found  some  years  back,  the  trace  of  ovens,  which  bad  been  established 
there.  The  walls  towards  the  street  were  overlaid  with  triangalar  tiles 
alternately  wliite  and  blue,  among  which  was  let  in  a  majolica  disk 
of  abont  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
city*  The  Virgin  and  Child  are  represented  upon  a  throne  betweeu 
St»  Roch  and  Santa  Lucia,  and  surrounded  by  cherubs;  below  is  a 
shiekl»  the  bottom  is  slightly  hollowed,  the  figures  in  relief  are  white,  ex- 
cept the  hair  which  is  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  the  robe  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  pale  blue.  The  enamel  is  scanty  and  the  earth  coarse.  Tliis  precious 
disk  is  known  to  have  been  executed  after  a  cartoon  of  Nicole  Pizzolo,  a 
pupil  of  tSquarcioiie,  and  the  rival  of  Mantegna  ;  his  name,  NICOLETI, 
is  on  the  top  of  the  throne.**  Evidently  works  wliich  had  produced 
this  ancient  and  remarkable  piece  would  not  have  stopped  suddenly;  we 
ought,  at  least,  to  find  some  intermediate  works  between  the  bas  relief 
of  l^izzolo  and  the  rare  plates,  inferior  in  design  and  execution»  which, 
from  1548  to  1565,  show  ns  there  was  a  workshop.  The  Paduan 
painters  of  this  period  are  to  be  recognised  by  a  certain  poverty  of 
pallet,  the  flesh  is  of  a  bistre  yellow,  not  agreeable,  the  grounds  rough, 
and  tho  distinctuess  of  outline  does  not  compensate  for  the  other 
faults.  The  oldest  specimen,  at  South  Kensington,  represents  Myrrha 
fleeing  from  her  father,  and  is  dated  1548;  .another  (Musée  de  Cluny) 
with  Adam  and  Eve  under  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  is  rather  com- 
plicated on  the  reverse.  Tlie  circumference  Ls  oraamented  with  a 
succession  of  Gothic  arches  intersecting  each  other,  under  the  le^-end, 
Aâ^xniQ  Eva,  is  an  interlaciug  surmounting  two  crossed  strokes  in  the 
form  of  an  X,  then,  1563  a  padoa.  The  third  [UL^ce,  Polyphemus  and 
Galatea,  is  dated   1561;  the  last,  dated  1065,  has  the  same  subject 
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as  that  of  1563,  viz.,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  also  bears  A  Padam.  The 
comparison  of  these  cups  with  others  Dot  signed,  would  admît  of  încreaa- 
ing  the  products  of  a  ujoniifactory  which  can  never  have  ceased  working. 
We  know  that  certain  plmrmacy  vases  with  two  handles  of  a  pearl  grey 
ground,  relieved  by  flowers,  arabesques,  and  sometimes  grotesques^  were 
known  under  the  name  of  vasi  alia  padovamu  These  vases  must  have 
been  of  a  poor  workmanship,  if  one  judges  by  those  continued  in  the 
same  style  in  the  seven leentli  century. 

Bassano. — Towards  1540,  a  certain  Simone  Marinoni  founded  the 
works  at  Bassano,  in  the  suburb  called  the  Marchesane;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  its  products  were  of  great  value  ;  a  piece  of  1555,  represent- 
ing St.  Francis,  8t.  Anthony,  and  St.  Bona  vent  ura,  is  ill  painted  and  a 
failure  in  colour  and  glaze.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
establishment  produced  with  perfect  success,  cups,  saucers,  and  other 
objects  of  flmaller  dimensions,  with  kindscupes  and  works  in  the  Venetian 
«tyle.  This  production  continued  during  tlie  following  century  under 
the  impulse  of  the  Terehi,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later. 

Vehona. — The  name  of  this  manufactory  has  been  long  unknown  to 
collectors,  but  a  magnificent  istoriato  piece,  exhibited  at  South 
KensingtoD,  lias  revealed  the  imfK>rtance  of  the  furnace  and  the  merit 
of  the  artists  ^ho  worked  there  in  1563.  The  subject  represents  the 
fumily  of  Darius  before  Alexander  ;  under  the  plate  is  written,  1563 
adi  15  ffeiiaro  lio  Giovani  Baiida  da  Famiza  in  Verona.  Mr,  Cliaflers 
calls  this  painter  FranceHco  Gloran  BaiUsta^  but  we  read  with  Mn  J. 
ii,'Rohmso%Iosef'Œùva}i'BaUi8ta;  a  native  of  Faenza  or  elsewhere, 
we  have  found  no  other  work  of  his.  Is  it  in  passing  through  Verona 
he  has  leit  an  earnest  of  his  talent,  or  had  he  founded  himself  the  botega 
which  is  indicated  by  the  piece  preserved  in  England  ?  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  know,  and  anionogram  (M.  61)  insenbed  under 
the  legend  does  not  bring  any  element  userul  to  solve  the 
question  ;  partly  destroyed  by  a  huge  piece  of  the  enamel 
having  scaled  off,  it  appear^  to  have  been  composed 
of  a  I,  an  M,  and  a  V  joined  ;  these  are  certainly  not  the  initials  of  the 
painter  ;  would  it  be  those  of  the  city  or  of  the  master  of  the  botega 
where  Josef  Giovun  Battistu  worked  ?    Some  other  piece  will  inform  us, 

Chandiana, — Tliis  workshop  situated  near  Paduu,  has  speciah'sed 
itsell  by  its  imitations  of  Persian  ware.  Upon  a  tolerably  white  faïence  are 
thrown  polychrome  bfjuquets,  in  which  the  hyacinth,  tulips,  and  African 
marigolds  expand  themselves  like  su  many  girandules  of  fireworks.  Some 
cups  \>ilh  low  stems,  and  j^huiniacy  jars,  seem  to  aimounce  an  ancient 
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epo^li,  bnt  platefl  and  oertaiii  ewellmg  jnrs  (potiches)  cannot  be  referred 
beyond  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  will  speak  of  them  iû  tiieir 
place. 

(r. — States  of  Genoa. 

Genoa. — A  great  obscnrîty  is  atill  spread  over  the  ceramic  history 
of  this  city  ;  most  writers  elude  the  djffieulty  of  researcli  by  generalis- 
ing what  they  have  been  able  to  gather  under  such  heads  as,  worksliops 
of  the  State  or  Kiviera  of  Genoa  ;  then  they  cite  Savona,  and  all  is  said. 
But  Savona  is  an  estabhshment  of  the  decline,  and  Genoa  is  a  centre 
who#6  activity  goes  back  to  the  first  yeare  of  the  sixteenth  centu^J^ 
Does  not  Picolpasso  indicate  that  they  need  the  clay  dug  at  the  place 
itself?  does  he  not  describe  the  decorations  employed;  elegant 
arabesques,  leaves  in  large  ^scrolls,  landscapes  with  scattered  buildings 
separated  by  wat«*r,  partaking  of  those  of  Venice  ? 

Evidently,  most  of  the  works  of  Genoa  like  those  of  Venice  are  coii- 
foundwi  in  the  crowd,  frcnn  the  want  of  a  distinctive  mark,  Ijater, 
towaitls  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentli  century,  when  the  manufactory 
sought  to  distinguish  its  iK>tt<3ry  from  that  vî  Savona, .with  which  it  is 
idcnticnl  in  make  and  decomtion,  it  marked  with  the  figure  of  its  b'ght» 


M.  oa. 


M.  G3. 


house  (M.  G2  &  63),  which  does  not  prevent  most  authors  from  ad- 
vancing  that  this  figure  is  one  of  the  signatures  of  Savona.  There 
may  be  a  close  resemblance  between  the  works  of  the  Genoese  decline 
and  those  of  Savona,  but  tliey  may  yet  bo  distinguished,  and  we  must 
seek  the  early  majolicas  of  Genoa,  of  which  the  enamel  and  the  colours 
are  remarkable* 

Savona, — This  town,  situated  upon  the  coast,  eight  leagues  west  of 
Geufja,  manufactured  eTiorniously,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  Wginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  we  must  admit  it  was 
essentially  a  commercial  fabric,  in  which  blue  camaïeu  pervades,  and 
where  the  traditions  of  high  art  mrely  show  themselves.  The  customary 
mark  of  Savona  (M.  M)  is  a  sliitJd  gides,  with  a  pale  argent  and 
chief  of  the   same,  charged  with  an  eagle  nascent   sable,  the  mural 


orown  18  that  of  tlie  town.  Sometimes  the  shield  is  af^companied  by 
cyphers  (M.  65),  such  a?  GS,  G^G,  or  with  ombleuis.  Thi^  letters  GS 
tippoar  to  refer  to  a  Girolamo  Salomoni,  who  flourished  alxnit  1G50; 
but  the  priiicipal  mark  is  SoIoeioh's  knot,  a  cabalistic  tiguro  conijiosed 
of  two  triangles  crossed  and  forming  a  star. 


BiSfC 


M.  64. 


y\.  *>h. 


The  signature  G*G.  is  attributed  to  Gian  Antonio  Guidobono,  Tbis 
artist  bad  two  soiie^  Bartolomnieo  and  Domenico,  who  continued  tlie 
fabrication  concurrently  with  Gian  Tommaso  Torteroli  and  Agoatiuo 
Rutti,  whom  we  shall  again  find  later. 

Towards  the  last  epoch  of  its  works,  the   manufactory 
appears  to  have  varied  its  marks,  this  among  others  (M.  66)  : 

Some  bave  pretended  to  see  the  work  of  a  Halomoni  in 
some  polychrome  wares  p^3Cldiar  in  style  and  bearing  on  the        u.  «g, 
hack  a  cursive  S  surmounting  a  star  (M.  67).     We  remark         ^ 
that  the  figure  is  a  star  of  five  rays  without  any  symbolic         ^^ 
connection  with  the  natne  of  tbo  ancient  artists  of  Savona,  >^ 

Albissola. — A  village  situated  at  a  league  from  tbe  ^^'  '^"' 
town  had  a  branch  establishment,  and  the  Conrade,  principal  fijunders 
of  the  manufactory  at  Nevers^  came  from  it  There  appeal's  to  be  no 
difference  between  the  products  of  Albissola  and  those  of  the  last  |)eri(>d 
ofSavona,  Yet  a  painting  formed  of  placjues  united  and  representing 
the  Nativity^  hears,  with  the  date,  the  name  of  the  place,  Arhimola  :  that 
of  the  potter,  Agodino  :  and  tlie  signature  of  the  painter  Oerolamo  of 
Urbino. 


IL — Kingdom  of  Naples, 

Naples.— There  is  yet  much  to  clear  up  as  I'egartls  the  products 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  Castelli  is,  accordiog  to  s*jme,  the 
only  manufactory  known  ;  others  speak  of  Naples,  attributing  to  it  the 
works  of  Castelli,  and  also  a  part  of  those  of  the  Italian  decline. 

From  the  first  y^^ars  of  the  sL\teenth  century,  the  majolicas  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  were  celebrated,  since  Antonio  Beutcr,  in  his 
*Crouica  générale  di  Spagna/  cites  the  wares  of  Castelli,  in  the 
Abn^22i  ;  and  those  of  Pisa  *\nd  Pesaro,  as  rivalling  the  ancient  vases 
of  Corinth — a  comparison  more  ambitious  than  true,  and  which  would 
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seem  to  prove  the  author  spoke  of  things  he  had  never  seen.  But  one 
may  îûfer  from  the  date  of  the  book  (15JiO),  and  the  bringint^  togetlier 
the  Bamea  of  Custelli  and  Pesam,  there  waa  a  kind  of  resemblancô 
between  tbe  produce  of  tbe  two  establishments,  wbicb  would  both  hare 
begun  with  histred  ware.  It  is  to  the  future  that  we  must  leave  tho 
task  of  throwing  liglit  on  these  questions.  We  find  the  name  of 
Naples,  upon  works  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  stamped  with 
the  stylo  of  the  epoch,  and  which  would  easily  bo  confounded  with  the 
potteries  of  Northern  Italy,  These  are  vases  of  colossal  size,  and 
evidently  composed  for  grand  decoration,  being  painted  only  on  one 
side;  the  handles  formed  of  c^iryatîdes*  The  subjects  are  religious, 
the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  Christ  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives,  etc.,  represented  in  blue  camaïeu 
pricked  with  black;  the  drawing  is  free  and 
elegant  though  a  little  concise,  and  the  touch  bold 
and  spirited.  Upon  one  we  read  Fran*^  Brand . ,  • 
NapoU  • .  •  Oesu  novo  ;  below  is  mark  68.  The  second 
bears  the  same  monogram,  also  crowned  (M.  69)> 
the  names  Paulm  Frarf""  Brandt  Pinx.  68+;  the  figures  seem  io 
indicate  the  year  1568.  A  vase,  dated,  has  been  made 
\C^^7V  anteriorly  by  an  artist  of  the  same  workshop,  whose  sig* 
M  g^  nature  is:  P.  il  si^.  Franeho  Nêjjtia,  1532.  Here  the  closed, 
•O  Vf  radiated  crown  (the  iron  crown),  is  of  the  gi^eatest  import- 
*  ''  ance;  it  specialises  a  whole  series  of  w^orks  attributed  some- 
times to  Castelli,  sometimes  to  le  Nove,  near  Bassano.  This  crown  is 
often  surmounted  by  a  star,  and  la  accompanied  with  various  monograms 
(M.  70&71), 


M,  1)8, 


B.C 


M,  70. 


M.  TL 


U.  72. 


It  is  rare  to  find  the  monogram  under  the  crown  traversed  with  the 
palm  branch  (M.  72)  ;  the  appearance  of  pieces  thus  marked  is  that 
of  the  faiences  of  Northern  Italy.  Upon  a  blueish  and  very  fluid 
enamel  are  subjects  incorrectly  drawn,  but  thrown  with  a  certain 
freedom  on  landscape  grounds.  Some  specimens  are  evidently  posterior 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  costume  of  the  iigiires* 
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The  iron  cruwn  luiist  not  bo  confounded  with  that  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  ;  this,  already  figured  at  page  257,  exists  upon  a 
special  style  of  niajoliea,  mentioned  in  its  phiee. 

It  is  a!«o  to  be  observed  tliuttlie  Neapolitan  iron  crown  is  always 
cloaed,  while  that  of  Bassano  is  open,  and  simplv  radiated  ;  this  difference 
will    help  to  distinguîsh  the   wares   produced  at  the  two     ^aA^^ 
extremities  of  Italy,  supposing  their  charaetoristies  of  nuike         m.  73. 
and  decoration  are  not  in  tliemselv^'s  suflicieot  to  separate  them, 

Castelli. — What  has  preceded  will  elmw  the  collector  how  difficult 
it  is  to  detennine  the  works  of  Castelli*  Where  are  those  of  the  first 
epoch,  so  highly  vaunted  by  Beuler  ?  What  is  tîieir  style?  Under 
wliat  name  do  they  pass  under  our  eyes  ?  Tliese  are  so  many  problems 
for  future  solution.  The  learned  work  of  Gabriello  Cherubini  will  doubt- 
less throw  some  light  upon  the  m(jdern  period,  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
speak  later,  and  upon  the  efforts  made  to  revive  an  art  fallen  into  decay. 
But  what  we  find  in  it  rehitive  to  the  Eenaiasance  îs  confined  to  the 
mention  of  a  Nardo  di  Castelli,  a  painter  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
1484,  and  of  Antonio  Lolli,  author  of  a  piece  representing  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  and  signed  Anfonrns  LoUus  a  CasidUs  inventor. 

GnoTAOLiA.— This  town,  situated  not  far  from  Tarento,  has  had  its 
workshop,  the  products  of  which  have  the  general  character  of  the 
Neapolitan  wares,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  charming  little  plate  of  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  belonging  to  the  Duke  de  Martina,  and 
which  bears  as  principal  subject  of  decoration  the  arms  of  the  iamily  of 
this  distinguished  amateur. 

Sicily, — It  is  impossible  to  separate  Sicily  from  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  but  what  to  say  of  this  unknown  country  ?  It  certainly 
has  had  its  brill iaitt  page  in  history,  although  events  which  occurred 
elsewhere  have  almost  made  it  forgotten.  We  have  already  explained 
that  the  Arabs,  exiled  from  Spain,  founded  in  Sicily  workshops  in  which 
the  processes  of  Malaga  were  ajiplied  in  a  lesser  degree  of  perfection,  but 
with  identical  forms.  Perhaps  ako,  the  vases  of  Nortli  A  frica  served  as  mo- 
dels to  tlie  pottei*s  of  the  country.  The  brilliant  metullic  lustres  which 
later  spread  over  Italy,  first  illumîaed  the  vases  of  Calata  Girone, 
and,  according  t^  the  testimony  of  the  learned  of  that  city,  when  chance 
brought  about  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  furnaces,  they  found  Acre 
belter  skelter  both  fragments  of  golden  works,  and  remains  of  majolica, 
similar  to  tliose  which  the  peninsula  [iroduced  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Elsewhere,  no  doubt,  tliese  preciuus  witnesses  would  have  been 
preserved  to  serve  as  types,  and  facilitate  the  determination  of  works 
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confouDcled  in  the  crowd  of  unknown.  Let  us  hope  that  witli  these 
siraple  records,  the  collectors  and  the  learned  of  Sicily  may  one  day 
recognize  and  make  knovra  the  majolica  of  their  country. 

I. — Sardinia. 

TtmiN. — ^In  order  U)  explain  the  obliTion  to  which  liaye  been  con- 
signed the  manufactories  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  it  suffices  to  quote  this  passage  of  Lanzi  :  *'  If  Pied- 
mont has  the  merit  of  having  eeciired,  by  its  protection,  the  leisare  which 
Italy  wanted  to  devote  herself  to  the  fine  arts,  she  has  had  the  misfortune 
never  to  have  been  able  to  secure  it  for  herself  in  a  durable  manner/' 
Under  the  reign  of  Charles  IIL  the  duchy  of  Savoy  was  in  some  sort 
the  battle  field  upon  which  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  settled  their 
diffi^ ronces.  It  rc^ipiired  that  Emanuel  Philibert,  called  Têtenle-Fer, 
should  carry  terror  into  France  by  the  victory  of  St-  Quentin,  in  order 
that  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  should  pnt  him  again  in  possession 
of  his  states  in  1559,  and  enable  him  to  give  repose  to  people  crushed 
with  foreign  servitu<le  and  incessant  wars.  We  should  believe  that  one 
of  tfie  first  preoccupations  of  the  prince  would  be  to  call  about  him,  with 
the  learned  and  the  literate,  some  of  the  artists  who  illustrated  the 
ceramic  art  in  Italy.  We  find  proof  of  it  in  the  documents  extracted 
from  the  royal  archives  at  Turin  by  the  Jlarquis  Campori,  and  derived 
from  the  *  Register  of  the  accounts  of  the  general  Treasury/ 

'*]\Iore,  for  two  hundred  crowns  of  three  livres  each,  paid  to  ikiaestro 
Orazio  Fi>ntana  and  to  Maestro  Antonio  da  Urbino,  as  price  of  certain 
earthenware  vases  brought  toflis  Highness,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of 
His  Iligliness  given  at  Nice  tho  0th  of  January  1564,  which  is  remitted 
in  the  «ame  time  as  the  receipt,  the  7th  of  the  said  montli  and  year. 
L.  600. 

**  More,  the  15th  of  August,  paid  to  Antonio,  potter  of  Urhîno,  twenty 
crowns  of  three  livres,  on  account  of  tho  expanses  nmdo  to  accompany  the 
majolicas  sent  to  His  Highness  in  France.     L.  60. 

"  More,  for  two  hundred  crowns  of  three*  livres  each,  paid  to  the  Rev. 
Signore  Ilieronimo  del  la  Rovere,  archbishop  of  Turin,  which  are  on 
account  of  an  ord<3r  of  llis  iliglmess  for  800  like  crowns,  whicli  the  said 
Monsignore  has  answered  for  his  Highness  towards  Maestro  Orazio  of 
Urbino,  chief  of  the  potters  of  his  Highness,  for  the  cost  of  the  two 
earlhenware  credonze,  which  the  maestro  has  sent  to  his  Highness,  as 
it  appears  from  the  said  «trder  given  at  Turin  the  23  April  15(34,  which, 
duly  signed  and  sealed,  is  joined  to  the  present  (and  deposited)  in  the 
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clianiber,  witli  the  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  Monsîgnore,  of  the  afui'esaid 
200  crowns,  written  and  signed  the  20th  of  August  1564.   I  say  L.  600,*' 

The  learnetl  Modeneso  infers  from  these  pieces,  and  above  all  from  the 
title  given  to  Fontaiia  of  **  chief  of  the  potters  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy/* 
that  this  illustrious  artist  had  entei-ed  into  the  service  of  Emanuel 
Philibert  J  we  do  not  tliink  so.  To  satisfy  his  numerous  cuâtomers, 
Orazio  had,  in  156.^,  opened  a  botega  at  Urbino,  in  which  he  worked 
until  his  death,  in  1571  ;  we  have  already  seen  the  activity  of  his  work- 
shop. It  is  therefore  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  able  to  leave, 
even  momentarily,  an  establishment  in  full  work  to  run  the  chance  of 
new  fortunes  in  Savoy.  To  our  idcaj  the  title  of  chief  potter  is  purely 
liouorary,  and  intended  to  mark  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  prince,  who  thus  morally  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  potters 
"culled  to  iuaugumte  the  fabrication  at  Turin.  Tliis  also  shows  after 
what  style  Emanuel  l^hilibert  proposed  tci  w^ork  his  manufactory,  which, 
according  to  Puugileoui,  will  have  had  among  its  principal  artists  a  certain 
Francesco  Guagni.  The  marquis  Campori  considers  this  man  to  have  been 
a  military  engineer;  but  he  is  mentioned  besides  among  the  arcanists 
who  sought  the  secret  of  porcelain  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  about  1567, 

Unfortunately  Piedmontese  majolica  is  mre,  or  rather  remains  con- 
founded with  the  others,  from  the  absence  of  characteristic  indications. 
A  piece,  in  the  Beynolds  collection,  is  the  only  example  inscribed  ;  it 
reads,  Faita  in  Torino  adi  12  de  setAre  1577.  We  have  seen  another 
where,  in  a  landscape  resembling  those  of  Venice,  rises  a  cherub's  head 
inferring  its  religious  destination.  The  escutcheon  (M.  74), 
cnriouyly  traced  in  blue,  and  not  crowned,  may  assign  the 
work,  if  not  to  the  reign  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  at  least  to 
that  of  Charles  Emanuel  the  Great.  M.  74. 

Some  other  majolicas  united  in  collections  or  spread  in  commerce, 
are  specialised  by  a  blue  decoration,  neighbouring  on  that 
applied  at  Savona;  pemons  in  the  costume  of  Louis  XIII. 
omaTuents  already  inspired  by  Chinese  porcehiîn,  alone 
wt-uld  indicate  a  late  date,  if  the  traditional  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  the  closed  crown  (M.  To),  did  not  precisely  mark 
the  reign  of  Victor  Anmdeus  XL,  who  first  took  tho  title  of 
king  of  San li  nia  in  1713. 

These  fabrications  are  the  stock  of  those  we  find  again  in  full  force 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  sometimes  wntlx  the  same  escutcljeon,  at  othei-s, 
as  in  the  colbction  of  His  Excellency  the  Marcpiis  d'Axeglio,  with 
the  mention,  y/Jtfcrtm  reah  di  Torino,  or  Qraiapaglia,  fe,  Tau%\ 
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Laforest. — To  the  same  period  appears  to  belong  another  workshop 
îDûcle  known  to  uh  by  a  fine  specimen  signed  Laforest  en  Savoi/fi^ 
17Ô2.  Yet  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  the  origin  of  this  centre 
may  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period. 


Section  2. — French  Renaissance. 

It  is  more  iliffii-iilt  to  Jtmrk  iti  France  the  period  and  the  nice 
distinctions  which  separate  the  ceramic^a  of  the  Middle  Ages  from 
those  of  tlie  Renaissance,  than  it  Las  been  to  note  the  transition  in  Italy. 
There  at  least  one  fact  is  predominant,  the  refinement  or  rather  the 
expansion  of  the  art  of  enamelled  pottery  ;  it  is  the  invasion  of  the 
Imrable  workshop  of  the  "  bocealajo"  by  artists  versed  in  the  elevated 
style  of  painting.  In  France,  a  new  ornamentation  wjis  grudually  intro- 
duced upon  the  ordinary  potteries  ;  aud  the  same  men  mnét  have  ap- 
plied on  the  same  materials,  to-day  the  decoration  practised  by  their  an- 
cestors ;  to-morrow  that  which  was  destined  to  illustrate  their  children. 

This  is  to  be  explnined.  The  Italian  Renaisiiiance  was  an  almost 
forced  event  ;  new  societies  risen  up  from  the  intestine  commotions 
of  the  Middle  Ages^  sought  to  establish  themselves  by  strength  and 
intelligence;  they  remembered  the  ancient  glory  of  their  country,  and 
the  excavated  earth  rendered  up  to  them  after  centuries  the  long 
admired  masterpieces  of  art.  Impelled  by  a  like  enthusiasm  the  great 
encouraged  rese^irch,  aud  the  learned  examined  mauuseripts  buried  in 
the  cloisters,  in  order  to  find  in  them  the  history  of  that  enlightened 
ejxKïh  which  had  left  such  imposing  traces  of  its  existence* 

In  France,  the  echo  of  this  great  movement  reached  only  through 
the  din  of  arms.  Charles  VIII,  had  taken  Rome  and  Naples,  and  opened 
a  road  which  Louis  XIL  and  Francis  L  subsequently  followed.  After 
alteniate  successes  aud  reverses,  Pavia  closed  to  the  French  the  barrier  of 
the  Alps.  But  iu  the  contact  with  the  strong  races  of  the  Medici, 
Montefeltri,  Rovere  and  Malatesta,  at  the  sight  of  these  Italian  cities 
furnished  with  objecta  of  every  descri{*tion  of  art,  the  taste  of  the 
French  wairioi's  was  awakened.  They  carried  back  to  tlieir  country 
aspirations  for  progress,  a  fertile  germ  more  than  suflieient  to  raise  the 
emulation  of  the  artisans.  Some  types  introduced  in  the  baggage,  a 
suit  of  armour  from  Milan,  a  vase  from  ChaflTagiolo,  au  enamel  irom 
Venice,  it  required  uo  more  to  awaken  the  idea.  Then  npon  the  green 
glazed  wares  on  wbich  the  }Xitters  of  Saintes,  Beau  vais,  Sadirac  and 
Uetinefi   were  wont    to     impress   their    Gothic    ornaments,    religious 
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seals  and  moral  devices  ;  we  soon  see  appear  acanthus  sorolk,  antique 
maskR,  arabesques  and  interlacings  of  supreme  elegance. 

And  08  ]f  the  new  t bought  had  been  communicated  witli  llie 
rapidity  of  the  electric  flash,  it  disehjsed  itself  everywhere  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  only  in  applying  itself  to  the  forms,  without  substituting 
enamelled  faïence  for  their  own  simple  glazed  wares.  It  would  even 
appear  there  was  between  the  known  processes  and  the  new  inventions 
a  strife  the  more  fierce  and  more  prolonged,  inasmuch  as  in  the  eyes  of 
French  artisans,  majolica  was  a  foreign  importation  brought  in  to  the 
detriment  of  a  material  they  had  so  long  known  how  to  decorate  by 
means  of  their  own  ingenious  processes.  What  diflTerence  is  there  in 
fact,  except  for  the  technical  of  the  art,  l>i4ween  certain  Italian  vases 
in  relief  and  the  ingenious  pi-oducts  of  Normandy  and  Beauvoisis,  where 
green,  a  warm  brown  and  the  earth  of  the  "engohe"  balance  themselves 
in  masses  judiciously  poised,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  puzzle  jug  (pot  à  sur- 
prise) of  the  Louvre  (Fig,  SS).  and  in  a  host 
of  other  products  with  which  we  shall  occupy 
ourselves  more  when  studying  the  works  of 
Palissy  ? 

It  is  therefore  very  difficult,  we  repeat, 
to  determine  the  date  and  origin  of  many 
of  the  glazed  wares  of  the  Renaissanca 
By  an  attentive  comparison  and  bringing 
together  certain  pieces  ranged  iu  succession, 

we  have  been  able  to  fix  the  leading  characters  of  certain  workshops. 
The  wares  glazed  in  pale  green,  of  a  perfectly  uniform  tone,  proceed  from 
the  manufactories  of  Beauvoisis.  and  succeed  each  other  from  the  3Iiddle 
Ages  Uj  the  [leriod  of  Louis  XIIL  without  other  change  tlian  the  style,  as 
is  shown  by  a  charming  perforated  night  lamp  (veilleuse  à  jour)  with  the 
figures  reposing  aide  by  side  on  the  same  bed. 

The  vases  of  a  bright  green,  juspered  with  little  flames  of  a  deeper 
tint,  come  from  the  West,  that  is,  fiom  Saintes,  la  Chapelle-des-Pots, 
or  Rennes,  A  piece  exhibited  at  Bennes,  by  Dr.  Aussant,  when 
showing  us  the  characters  of  the  workmanship  of  this  locality,  furnished 
us  also  with  a  date  and  a  monogram.  The  application  of  this  specimen 
is  curious;  it  is  a  kind  of  twisted  handlc'd  basket,  used  to  present 
the  consecrated  bread  to  the  faithful  The  back  of  the  basket,  which  is 
slightly  raised,  represents  the  Last  Supper;  the  front,  lower  and 
arched,  is  adorned  with  angel's  heads  and  roses;  behind  are  inscribed 
the  date  and  the  mouognim,  15î)3.  H.B,   This  work  is  closely  allied  to  the 
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sealed  vasea  ornamented  witli  tlie   ermine  arms  and  has  an   evidoxit 
relation  witli  the  works  of  Poitou. 

By  what  signs  are  we  to  recognise  the  pottery  of  Sadirae,  near 
Bordeainx,  the  importance  of  which  is  established  by  authentic 
documents  ?  In  1520,  two  ceramic  artists  worked  there,  Pey  Bone^u  and 
Papon,  and  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  consumption  of  Bordeaux» 
for,  in  1521,  Philippe  Petit,  dealer  in  that  city,  bought  at  Sadirac  : 
*'  six  gross  of  green  pottery  (potherie  de  verderie)  good  and  salealtle, 
as  chafing  pans  (chauffetes)  dishes,  bowls  and  other  works"  at  the  price 
of  eight  bordelais  francs  for  the  whole.  Each  of  these  pieces  then  cost, 
without  duty,  about  seven  sols,  equivalent  tt)  nearly  ten  francs. 

We  have  spoken  of  tlie  difficulties  of  assigning  a  precise  date  to  the 
Fi-ench  wares  of  the  Renaissance,  of  which  the  following  is  a  proof.    There 

Fig.  %% 
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MLJÏCUU   OF    ritb'   tX)UVRE. 

are  at  the  Louvre  and  at  the  Château  de  Brienne,  the  residence  of  the 
prince  de  BauOreraont-Courtenay,  two  hunting  flasks  glazed  in  green  and 
diapered  with  little  flames  of  a  deeper  shade  (Fig.  8fl),  IJpcm  the  bo<ly 
is  in  relief  the  B[ontnioreney  escutcheon,  or,  a  cross  gules,  cantoned  with 
sixteen  nierions  azure  ;  round  it,  the  collar  of  8.  Michael  and  on  each 
side  set  in  pale,  the  Constable's  sword  supported  by  a  mailed  arm  and 
the  motto  of  his  house  x\*PLANOS.  "Without  change  or  sliadow 
of  turning."     These  are  the  arms  and  emblems  of  the  celebrated  Anne 
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de  Montmorenrj,  named  constable  m  1538*   A  mask  of  Italian  «tyîe, 

and  niyoniiak'd  sims  complL'te  the  decoration  of  this  cmrioua  sealer! 
earthenware.  Now,  if  we  seek  its  date,  we  should  find  itbctweeii  1554  ; 
epoch  of  the  disgrace  of  the  constable  and  of  liis  sojourn  in  Poitou»  and 
15tj3,  moment  when  the  wars  of  religion  rephiced  him  at  the  head  of 
tlie  army.  It  hence  becomes  probable  that  the  piece  has  come  out 
of  the  vvorktihopë  of  the  west,  at  the  precise  period  when  the 
eflorts  of  Paltsay,  seconded  by  Montmorency  himself,  were  directetl 
to  the  substituting  enamelled  faïence  for  the  lead  glazed  earthenware, 

But,  it  is  not  in  France  alone  thai  we  see  this  conflict  between  the  two 
products;  at  Nuremberg,  the  green  pottery  in  relief  which  may  1)6 
recognised  by  its  bright  uniform  and  deep  glaze,  like  an  enamel  upon 
metai»  continued  to  be  made  even  when  polychrome  colours  were  in  full 
fashion.  But  let  that  pas^  there  is  an  historic  question  to  approach, 
of  much  more  importance,  that  is,  the  direct  part  the  Italian  majolica 
artists  took  in  the  transformation  of  the  French  taste  at  the  time  of  tlie 
llcnai.ssance. 

As  soon  as  the  rumonr  of  the  discovery  of  the  tin  enamel  had  reached 
France,  Italian  artists  hastened  to  seek  their  fortunes  by  founding  new 
workshops.  From  1 494  to  1502,  a  certain  Jerome  Solobrin  settled  at 
Amhoise;  brother  no  doubt  of  l^eochadius  Solobrinus  of  Forli,  of  wliom 
we  possess  a  signed  work.  At  Lyons,  under  Henry  III,  Jehan  Francisque, 
of  Pesaro,  Julien  Garabyn,  of  Faenza,  and  Sebastian  Griffo,  of  Genoa, 
made  majolica.  In  15S8>  Jeh«n  Ferro,  of  the  Altare  in  Montserrat, 
opens  at  Nantes  a  manufactory  of  white  ware;  Jacques  and  Loys 
Bidolfi,  of  Chaffagiolo  found  in  1500,  a  faïencerio  at  Macheeoul; 
lastly  at  le  Croisic,  it  is  agfiin  an  Italian,  Horacio  Bomiola,  who  takes 
up  tiie  workshop  of  the  pjtter  Gérard  Demigonnes.  This  cununs 
immigration,  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  Fillon  and  Laferriero 
Percy,  might  lead  to  the  supixisition  that  a  prompt  and  complete  trans- 
formation had  ojierated  itself  in  the  French  industry-  What  could 
oppose  to  the  invading  torrent;  in  1547,  Jacques  llegnier;  in  1552, 
Kegnault  and  Jehan  Potier;  in  15t)5,  the  widow  Huguet,  these  makers 
of  terraglia,  inhabitants  of  Troycs?  Abraham  Valloyre,  established  at 
Fontenay-le-Comte  in  1581,  and  even  Palissy  himself,  hitd  they  the 
strength  to  resist  this  new  fashion,  and  the  passion  with  which  the  great 
were  carried  away  for  Italian  majolica  ? 

Yet,  sncli  is  in  France  the  vitality  of  national  ideas  that  the  taste  for 
foreign  vases  was  a  passing  fashion,  a  luxury  of  the  collector;  the 
foreign  artistes  quickly  gave  in  to  French  manners,  and  m txliiied  so  com- 


pletely  their  processes,  that  now  historians^  as  well  as  curiosity  seekers 
have  difficulty  iii  diBcovering  the  evidence  of  their  passage* 

Besides,  with  that  pliancy  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
national  character,  the  French  artists  did  not  wait  for  the  iiitroduetioa 
of  the  foreign  secrets,  they  went  before  them. 

We  know  that,  for  a  long  time,  special  writers  hare  desired  to 
ascribe  to  Italy,  the  remarkable  paving  of  the  château  of  Ecoiien  ;  they 
attributed  them  sometimes  to  a  member  of  the  Uella  Robbia  family; 
at  others  to  a  fugitive  from  the  mujulica  manufat-toriea;  they  were 
even  assigned  to  Bernard  Palissy,  although  there  was  no  question  as 
to  thfir  origin  ;  for  among  the  arabesques  is  inscribed  this  indic-ation, 
A  ROirEN-ir)42.  ÎL  André  Potier  was  ti^e  first  to  bring  together, 
with  this  mention,  the  name  Macmlus  Abaquesne  Ft^jvlus,  cited  in  the 
•  Chronologie  de  FiUustre  ville  de  Kouen/ 

Now,  thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  31.  E.  Gosselin,  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  manufactory  of  Rouen,  and  of  the 
works  executed  Ibr  the  Constable,  from  the  following  document: 

*'Masseot  Abaquesne,  enameller  in  earth,  living  in  the  parish  of 
Notre  Bame  de  Sotteville-lez*Rouen,  acknowledges  hereby  having 
had  and  rcceive<l  in  ctish  of  Master  André  Rageau,  notary  and 
BGcretary  of  the  king,  receiver  of  his  excise  and  taxes  ia  the  city  of 
Rouen,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  golden  crowns  of  the  sun.  Uj>on  and 
80  much  diminishing  or  lessening  the  price  and  sums  due  in  what  the  said 
Abaquesne  states  to  have  reduced  to  the  high  and  mighty  Seigneur 
Messire  the  Constable,  grand  master  of  France,  for  a  certain  number  of 
tiles  of  enamelled  earth,  which  the  said  Abaquesne  had  agreed  and 
obliged  himself  to  make  for  the  same  Constable,  with  which  sum  of  one 
hundred  golden  crowns  of  the  sim  the  same  Abaquesne  had  held  himself 
satisfied,  and  has  discharged  the  Sieur  Const  able,  the  said  receiver  and  all 
others  ;  present  Marion  Durand,  wife  of  the  said  Abaquesne,  and  Laurens 
Abiiqnesne,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Masseot  and  of  the  said  Marion,  affirming 
to  be  of  the  ago  of  21  years  and  more,  as  it  has  been  attested  by  the  sjiitl 
father  and  motlier,  the  whicli  after  the  said  wife  has  authorised  them  for 
this  end^  have  submitted  themselves  to  tlie  said  Sieur  receiver,  who,  by 
retisou  of  the  said  sura  thus  received  by  the  said  Abnquesne,  this  receiver 
having  made  no  damage  or  inconvenience,  and  this  sum  in  case  as  above 
stated,  have  pledged  and  guaranteed  the  said  Masseot,  and  have  constituted 
themselves  pledges,  payers,  accountable  debtors  and  Tenderers  with  him 
together,  and  one  alone  for  all  without  division,  and  it  is  to  be  known  that 
they  release  to  thi^  end  of  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  golden  crowns  of 
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the  Bim  received  by  the  said  Masseot  before  this  clay,  and  security  for  him 
contracted  this  sum  of  Guillaume  de  Liez  as  it  appears  by  the  said  letter 
of  security  for  this  sum  of  one  hundred  crowns  of  gold  of  the  sun  ;  passed 
before  the  notaries  of  Rouen,  Wednesday  20th  tlay  of  February  last,  the 
which  and  this  present  are  only  valued  for  one  only,  nnti  by  this  holding 
obliges  Masseot  and  witnesses,  to  give  as  security  all  their  goods/' 

Thus  sigued,  **  M.  Ahaqnesne,  the  cross  of  Marion  Durand,  and  a 
shield,  mark  of  I^urens  Abaquesne." 

Thiis  dî^*harge  is  dated,  Thursday  seventh  day  of  March,  1548,  and 
it  proves  the  price  which  the  Constable,  great  appreciator  of  works  of 
art,  attached  to  the  works  of  the  Norman  potter. 

Besides,  the  reputation  of  Abaquesne  was  made  at  the  time  he  was 
working  for  the  Constable  ;  in  1535  ho  had  decorated  a  "salle  faïencée  " 
at  the  hôtel  de  ville  of  Havre,  known  as  the  "  Logis  du  Eoi,**  and  one 
knows  in  the  manor  house  of  Bévilliers,  near  Harfleur,  a  pavement 
almost  similar,  inscribed  1536,  His  reputation  was  not  confined  to  the 
making  of  wall  tiles»  the  documents  publislied  l>y  M.  Uosselin^  sliow^  the 
potter  charged  in  1543  or  1545,  with  the  making  of  346  dozens  of  pots  "  in 
enamelled  earth**  for  the  use  of  apothecaries.  These  pharmacy  vases, 
then  were  of  the  wares  in  common  use,  the  plates  and  dishes  on  the 
table  being  still  generally  of  pewter.  The  making  of  these  numerous 
pots  did  not  prevent  the  contiunation  of  the  tiles  ;  in  1553,  Abaquesne 
had  occasion  to  absent  himself  from  Kouen,  and  he  leaves  to  his  wife 
authority  to  pursue  his  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  borrows  forty 
livres  which  he  requires  for  the  tiles  he  is  engaged  to  give  in  and 
furjiish  to  decorate  the  doorways  and  other  buildings  of  Messire  the 
constable  of  France. 

♦Shortly  afterwards,  he  extends  his  relations;  the  22  September 
1557,  he  gives  a  receipt  to  Andi<5  Kugeau,  secretary  of  the  finances  of  the 
king,  for  559  livres  tournois  for  the  making  and  furnishing  of  a  certain 
number  of  enamelled  tiles,  that  he  had  formerly  engaged  to  make  and 
complete  for  the  Sieur  Uurl'e,  as  governor  of  Monseigneur  the  Dauphin 
(later  Francis  II.)  according  to  the  portraits  and  devices  that  the  said 
Durfe  had  given  over  tc»  him  for  that  purpose,  in  this  is  comprised 
twelve  livres  tonrnoîs  to  reimburse  hiin  of  a  similiir  sum  he  has  paid 
for  the  making  of  wooden  boxes  and  for  mats,  into  which  the  said  tiles 
have  been  packed. 

In  what  constructions  were  these  wall  tiles  employed  ?  is  it  at  Madrid» 
this  Cimteau  de  la  faïence»  as  Philibert  Deh*rme  ironically  styled  it? 
In   1557,  it  was  piecisely  Delorme  who  directed  the  works,  and  it  h 
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not  impossible  he  umy  have  allowed  the  employment  of  the  enamelled 
wares,  at  least  for  pavements 

Since  this  period,  we  find  no  further  mentiun  of  Abaqnesne  in  the 
archives  of  liouen,  but  we  see  that  be  had  successors  and  that  his  art 
did  not  perish  with  him  ;  here,  for  iDstaiice,  is  an  act  possr^d  by  biâ 
widow  in  presence  of  the  notaries  of  Kouen  :  "  Present  Slarion  Durand, 
widow  of  the  deceased  Masseot  Abaqnesne,  in  his  lifetime  enamellerof 
earth,  living  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Pierre  du  Chastel  de  Rouen,  who  of 
her  own  wish  has  submitted  and  bonud  herself,  and  by  these  presents 
submits  and  binds  herself  before  the  noble  man,  Maistre  Bernabé  Barat» 
special  lieutenant  to  the  King,  in  the  county  and  bailiwick  of  Montfoit 
Lamaury,  present  in  the  name  and  as  attorney  and  covenanting  for  the 
reverend  father  in  God,  Messire  Mailin  de  Beauluc  (or  de  Beaalieu) 
abbot  of  CouUomby  and  of  Vallasse,  master  of  requests  in  ordinary  to 
the  King,  our  Sire,  an<l  Chancellor  of  the  Queen  mother  of  the  King» 
promising  that  the  said  lord  abbot  will  be  agreeable  to  these  presents 
and  which  he  will  ratify  all  limes, 

*' ÏO  furnish  (they  had  first  written  'furnish'  but  added  'make  and 
furnish  ')  to  the  said  ablwjt  within  the  day  and  fête  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
next  coming,  in  this  city  of  Rooen,  the  number  and  quantity  of  four 
thousand  tiles  enamelled  in  the  colours  blue,  white,  yellow  and  green, 
good,  loyal  and  saleable  goodd,  all  containing  in  each  way  three  inches 
ejtactly  and  according  to  the  picture  the  said  Durand  has  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  said  Sieur  Burnt,  among  which  pictures,  is  figured 
a  tile  with  four  peacocks  in  square,  (en  carré)  in  which  is  also  two  XX 
crossed,  and  an  F  in  the  middle,  and  round  the  said  tile  four  other  tiles 
joining  to  thnt  of  the  middle  in  the  form  of  lozeuges,  whioli  picture  has 
been  at  this  time  marked  (paraphé)  by  the  said  notaries.  This  snbniis- 
(lion  and  obligation  thus  made  in  consideration  of  the  price  and  sum  of 
thirty^six  livres  for  each  thousand  of  the  stud  tiles,  upon  which  the 
said  Barat  ha^  presently  paid  in  advance  to  the  said  widow  in 
current  coin,  the  sum  of  eighteen  livres  for  a  liai  [-thousand  of  the  said 
tiles.  And  besidea^  the  aforesaid  Sieur  Barat  has  promised  to  pay  and 
advance  to  the  said  widow,  namely,  a  similar  sum  of  eighteen  livres 
for  each  half  thousand  of  tiles,  until  the  end  of  the  total  payment; 
and  also  that  the  sfiid  widow  gives  over  to  the  said  Barat  half  a 
thousand  of  the  aforesaid  tiles  until  the  whole  and  entire  delivery 
of  this  number  of  four  thousand  tiles/*  "  Signed,  the  cross  of  the 
widow  Abtiquesne  and  Banit" 
AbaijueMie,  it  is  to  Lo  renicmbei'cd,  had  his  workshop  at  iSotteville- 


lès-Konen,  ni  though  he  lived  îii  the  city  itself,  parish  of  8t*  Vincent  ;  hia 
widow  remained  in  the  {mrisli  of  Saint  Pierre  dii  ChuBtel  ;  I^renzo 
his  BOD,  had  formed  another  establishment  itt  the  pniUih  of  St. 
Pierre  THanoré,  where  without  doubt  he  continued  the  exercise  of 
his  art,  although  the  archives  preserve  no  document  to  prove  it. 

So  nuich  for  Rouen  ;  elsewhere  the  movement  was  the  same  ;  at 
Narbonne,  Baron  Charles  Davillier  was  almost  witness  to  the  discsovery 
of  a  furnace  for  golden  jiottery  upon  the  elevation  willed  **Iou 
Moulinasses  "  (the  Mills)  ;  may  one  suppoi^e  that  the  Moors,  rt^fugces  from 
Spanish  persecution,  would  have  tried  to  found  there  tlieir  industry? 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  national  creation, 
having  fur  object  to  compete  against  the  introduction,  then  so  consider- 
able in  France,  of  the  works  of  Manises. 

In  Poitou,  one  often  meets  with  fiugments  of  tht^e  pharmacy  vases, 
beaker  shaped,  a  little  compressed  in  the  middle,  whit^h  tho  Italians  call 
*'albarelliî"  some  are  ornamented  with  parsley  leaves  of  metallic  lustre, 
which  are  very  likely  of  Italian  or  Moorish  origin,  many  others  le^s 
tine  and  simply  decorated  in  blue,  green  imd  violet  brown,  appear  to  have 
been  of  local  fabricatioUi  as  M.  Benjamin  Fillon  had  expressed  the  opinion 
before  authentic  documents  changed  his  assumption  into  certainty. 

Thus,  as  s<30D  as  the  movement  produced  Uy  this  discovery  of  the  tin 
enamel  showed  itself  in  France,  the  potters  set  to  the  work  and  were 
ready  at  the  same  time  as  the  artists  arrived  from  Italy  to  form  a  school. 

As  to  the  "istoriato"  works  which  we  may  >iUp|M»se  w*ere  those  of 
A lu boise  and  Lyons,  amateurs  scarcely  dare  to  seek  these  rare  specimens 
among  the  anonymous  potteries,  departing  from  tlio  ordinary  form  of 
Italian  majolica.  W,  Alfred  Dareel  is  the  first  who  has  faced  the 
diftieulty  in  his  *  Catalogue  des  faïences  peintes  du  musée  du 
Louvre/  Classing  among  the  national  objects,  a  certain  number  of 
pieces  of  a  same  service,  long  possessed  by  the  museumi  he  gives  this 
curious  description  of  it  :  *'  Tliese  pieces  sliow  all  the  cliaracters  of  the 
lliilian  faience  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  are 
marked  by  a  certain  hardness  of  colouring,  by  a  certain  uir  of  relation- 
ship in  the  heads,  by  a  certain  search  after  the  real  in  the  painting  of 
the  buildings  in  pieces  where  they  are  represented,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
particular  yellow  to  lighten  up  their  façades;  lastly  French  inscriptions 
traced  on  the  back  in  black  bistre,  often  bubbled  (b<iui  lion  nés)  by 
fire,  explain  the  subject  represented;  this  French  writing  is  nevertheless 
Italian  by  its  form,  such  as  foreign  workmen  established  some  time 
in  France  would  write/* 
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111  a  Inroinous  discussion  on  the  woi'k  of  tlie  Comte  de  Laffériëre- 
Percy  upon  the  niaiuifactories  of  Lyons^  M.  Darcel  estahiiahefl  tliat 
Bebastmn  Griffo»  a  Genoese»  created  in  1550-50,  the  "new  faience  in 
this  toiim  and  in  the  kinf^dom  of  Fninre  ;"  that  Jehan  Francisque  of 
Pesrtro.  will  have  set  up  his  about  Î558-G0,  and  lttï*tly  that  JnhVn  (lanibjTi 
and  Domen^  Tanlessir,  nathen  of  Fiienza,  have  worked  between  1574 
and  1588,  after  the  fashion  of  Veniee.  Hence  the  author  concluded 
that  the  s«3rvicc  with  French  inscriptions,  decorated  in  the  style  of  tho 
Urbino  majoHctv,  niuS't  have  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Jehan-Fran* 
cisqne  of  Pesaro,  who  had  made  his  fortune  in  exercising  his  art  at  the 
moment  he  was  seeking  to  prevent  tl\e  two  Faentius  from  entering  into 
competition  with  him. 

We  willingly  admit  this  theory,  there  exist»  in  commerce  a  good 
number  of  undetermined  majolic4is,  neglected  perhaps,  because  they 
offer  neither  perfection  of  design,  nor  harmony  of  colour;  and  which 
must  be  the  work  of  the  otljer  Italians  who  came  to  France,  Upon 
certain  plate?,  a  bright  red  destructive  u{  all  harmony  by  it^  very  vigour, 
is  an  evident  sign  of  the  processes  of  Chaffugiolo  ;  others  modelled  io 
blue,  and  rather  illuminated  than  painted,  announce  Faenttne  iTilhience. 
The  weakness  of  these  products  one  can  comprehend,  for  the  Italian 
exiles  were  not  the  skilful  artists,  but  the  inferior  hands  of  the  cele- 
brated workshops  ;  therefore,  their  feeble  attempts  at  historic  det»oratioii 
were  quickly  obliterated.  The  maJMlica  protected  by  the  Italian  prince», 
furnishing  "  vas!  da  pompa,'*  destined  to  the  omaTuentation  of  the  tablée 
and  dressoirs,  had  its  success  assured  ;  butin  France,  with  its  democratic 
tendency,  where  industry  could  only  subsist  by  satisfying  the  wanU  of 
the  public»  paintetl  faïence  would  perish  or  change  its  ccaidilion  ;  il 
modified  itself  in  the  hands  even  of  tliose  who  had  imported  it. 

So  the  question  has  changed  ground  ;  it  is  no  longer  towards 
pretended  irnitatoi-s  that  wo  must  turn  our  eyes  to  seek  the  origin  of 
our  mo^lern  pottery  ;  a  more  interesting  spectacle  calls  for  the  invt^sti- 
galion  of  the  liistorian,  the  struggle  is  no  longer  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  interests  of  a  few  men,  the  struggle  is  that  of  idea*. 
And  if,  in  the  conflict  of  a  moment*  between  national  works  and  thosa 
of  the  foreigîier,  between  glazed  earth  and  enauïelled  fiiîence*  we  at 
lafit  see  a  schtwd  arise  and  delitiitively  establish  itself;  there  are  neither 
oonqueroi*3  nor  conquered,  but  a  fact  of  moral  order;  the  ineviluble 
obedience  to  satisfying  the  new  wants  of  the  masses. 
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A. — Bertiard  Palissy. 

One  imjiosîîig  figure  commands  the  French  ceramics  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  tliat  is  Bernard  l'alissy.  Exalted  at  first  to  excess,  Inter 
disparaged,  this  great  man  domanrls  to  be  seriously  studied,  îii  order 
to  i-esume  his  true  phice  ;  it  is  glorioas  in  every  point  of  view,  for  In  owv 
idea,  Bernard  is  not  only  an  inventor,  bnt  also  the  eloquent  pers^unifi- 
cation  of  the  French  taste.  One  may  in  vain  seek,  even  after  his  own 
confessions,  to  what  workâ  he  owes  his  inspirations,  and  what  con- 
temporary writings  irap^^Ued  him  to  the  imitation  of  the  lowest  beings  of 
creation,  he  will  always  remain  the  judicious  observer,  the  indefatig- 
able enquirer,  who  has  desired  to  find  around  him  the  material  and 
model  of  his  works,  and  who,  disdaining  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
ideas  put  in  fashion  by  the  vulgar  leaning  to  all  that  is  foreign, 
knew  how  to  make  a  new  pottery  witliout  borrowing  of  others. 

8orae  of  his  biographei's  place  his  birth  in  15U0  or  1510,  at  la 
Chapelle-Bin^n,  in  Perigord  ;  by  his  hmguage,  5L  B.  Fillon  declare» 
he  is  of  Saintonge.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  banks  of  the  Charente 
wei-e  witneft?es  of  his  labours,  his  miseries,  and  his  triuniplis. 

The  son  of  an  artisan,  his  education  was  limited,  simply  the  notions 
indispensable  for  the  education  of  a  common  workman,  Earlj'  given 
over  to  the  work  of  the  glazier  which  comprised  the  preparatiim,  the 
arranging  of  glass  windows,  and  the  painting  u[>on  glass,  properly  so 
called,  he  felt  the  instincts  of  the  artist  develop  within  himself,  and 
while  painting  "images'*  for  his  subsistence,  he  studied  the  masters 
of  tlie  great  Italian  school,  and  exercised  himself  at  the  same  time  in 
geometry. 

His  laborious  disposition  made  him  soon  find  the  career  oflered  to 
him  by  his  native  country  too  conlined;  ho  embraced  the  wandering 
life  of  the  artisans  of  his  time,  and  directed  his  steps  first  towards  the 
Pvronces.  After  a  stay  at  Tarbes,  he  went  through  the  provinces 
of  the  iSouth  and  the  East^  visited  Lower  Germany,  Luxemburg, 
Flandej^,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  Ardennes.  Li  these  various 
courses,  be  observed  much,  and  the  great  book  of  nature  revealed  to 
him  secrets  he  had  in  vain  searched  elsewhere.  "  Science  manifests 
herself  to  him  who  seeks  her.  he  recognises  it,  and  it  is  in  dissecting 
during  forty  years,  the  matrix  of  the  earth,"  that  he  rises  above  the 
ideas  and  knowledge  of  his  century.  When,  later,  this  extraordinary 
man   put  in  various  writings  the  results  of  his  researches  ;   by  dint  of 
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rectitude  of  roînd  and  true  iiçiinplîpîty  of  sty  to,  ha  arrived  at  inaking  of 
his  book  Q  model  of  persuasive  eloquence.  Inventor  in  tbe  seienepa  as 
irell  as  iJi  art,  we  owe  to  him  the  first  elements  of  geological  study  ; 
and  we  are  surprised  to  find  in  his  simple  pages  the  best  system 
of  ngriculture,  the  theory  of  artesian  wells  and  of  the  expansive  force  of 
steam. 

But  let  us  leave  the  writer,  the  naturalist,  the  natural  philosopher, 
to  occupy  oui'selves  with  the  potter,  Bernard  Palissy  had  tini«hed  his 
travels  in  1539»  when  he  returned  to  establish  himself  at  Suintas,  where 
he  married,  living  on  the  produce  of  his  works  as  glassmaker^  and 
some  operations  in  land-measuring.  His  vocation  manifested  itself  by  the 
most  singular  chance»  **  Know,"  says  he  to  Tliéorique,  **  that  an  earthen 
cup  was  shown  to  me,  turned  and  enamelled,  of  such  l»eanty,  thîit 
thenceforth  I  entered  into  dispute  with  my  own  thoughts,  bringing  to 
my  memory  several  jesting  proposals  that  some  had  made  me,  when  I 
was  painting  images.  Now,  seeing  they  were  beginning  to  give  them 
np  in  tlie  country  where  I  lived,  and  also  that  glazing  was  not  in  great 
request,  i  thought  that  if  I  could  discover  the  invention  of  makiu^ 
enamels,  I  shoukl  be  able  to  make  vessels  of  earth  and  other  things  of 
beautiful  arrangement,  because  Heaven  had  given  me  to  understand 
something  of  painting;  and  theiicetbrth  without  considering  that  I  bad 
no  knowledge  of  argillaceous  earth,  I  set  about  seeking  enamels  like  a 
man  who  gropes  in  the  dark/' 

Ceramic  writers  have  all  Ixjen  curions  to  know  which  eould  have 
been  the  \v4irk  that  had  put  the  painter-artist  "  in  dispute  with  bis 
thoughts."  Some  have  thought  it  an  Oriental  |>orcelain,  others  an 
early  German  fiii<*nce,  the  Nuremberg  pottery  bearing  a  certiiin  ressem- 
blance to  that  of  Palissy.  M.  B.  Fillon,  after  having  advanced  that  the 
piece  in  question  was  one  of  the  products  of  Oiron,  goes  from  this  o[anion 
and  is  convinced  that  it  refers  to  a  piece  in  relief,  and  of  the  white 
enamel  of  Ferrara.  Antoine  de  Pons  departed  in  1^33  for  this  duchy, 
where  ho  went  to  raorry  Anne  de  Parthenay,  daughter  of  tbe  duchess 
dowager  of  Soubise,  Miciielle  de  Saubonne,  fii-st  lady  of  honour  of  Renée 
of  France,  wife  of  Hercules  of  Este.  He  returned  in  1539,  and  became 
the  protestor  of  Palisny,  whom  he  had  previously  known.  It  is 
probable  that  among  the  presents  offered  to  the  bride,  and  among 
the  curiosities  brought  back  by  her  husband  would  be  majolica,  then 
so  esteemed,  and  the  product  of  the  botega  of  the  duke  of  Este  ;  and 
equally  so  that  Palissy  may  have  admired  them.  Another  circumstance 
conllrms  Bf.  Fillon  in  tlie  conclusion  that  t)ie  potter  of  Saintes  derived 
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his  ÎQspîratîons  from  Italian  faïence.  Towards  tlie  begînnîng  of  the 
year  li343,  at  the  time  Fi-aucis  I.  was  at  ia  Ivoehelle,  some  corsairs  of 
tbat  city  took  a  Spanish  vessel  laden  with  potterj%  "  There  was  in  it  a 
great  quantity  of  earthenware  of  Vak^ncia,  and  several  cups  of  Venice^ 
The  king  commanded  tliey  should  L»e  brougiit  to  him,  wliich  being  done, 
to  the  amount  of  several  large  chests  full,  lie  gave  some  to  the  hidies 
of  his  court,  and  for  the  great  beauty  he  found  in  them,  retained 
the  whole  of  the  said  ware  fur  himself.'* 

Here  then  is  our  artbt  attached  unremittingly  to  his  labours, 
grinding  endless  materials,  building  furnaces,  tiring  at  great  expense 
jx>tslierds  coated  or  overlaid  witli  substances,  which,  under  these 
conditions,  could  neither  equally  fuse  at  the  given  time,  nor  serve  as., 
solid  bases  to  subsequent  ex|H?riments,  Attempts  no  less  fruitless  matie 
in  the  ovens  of  tlie  pottei-s  of  la  (Jhapelle-des-Pots,  rendered  l*alissy 
inditïerent  (en  non  chaloir)  to  seek  any  longer  the  secret  of  enamels. 
in  1543,  the  salt-tax  had  just  been  established  in  Saintongo,  and  the 
commissaries  employed  Pal issy  to  map  the  islands  and  districts  lM>rdering 
on  the  salt  mai'shes  of  the  country,  This  mission  gave  him  some  repose, 
and  having  brought  him  in  money  encouraged  him  to  resume  his  re- 
searches. This  time  the  idea  came  into  his"  lieatl  to  take  his  enamels  to 
the  furnaces  of  the  glass-makers,  and  a  beginning  of  fusion  proved  to  him 
he  was  iu  the  right  path,  **  Heaven  willed  so,'*  said  he,  **that  thus  I 
began  to  take  courage  .  •  ♦  one  of  the  trial  pieces  was  melted  in  four 
hours  after  having  been  put  into  the  furnace»  and  came  out  white  and 
polishetl,  so  that  it  caused  me  so  much  joy,  I  thought  myself  become  a 
new  creature," 

He  then  began  to  construct  an  oven  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the 
glassmakers,  himself  carrying  the  bricks,  drawing  the  water,  mixing  the 
mortar,  doing  mason's  work,  accompli ishing  by  himself  more  labour 
than  three  workmen.  The  furnace  having  been  constructed,  and  the 
earths  prepared,  it  wiis  necessary  for  more  than  a  month,  night  and 
day  to  griïid  the  materials  to  produce  the  white  enamel;  this  time  the 
11  ux  was  wanting,  aJid  a  iiring  of  six  days  and  six  niglits  did  not  end  in 
glazing  the  pieces.  In  despair,  Palissy  began  again  grinding  without 
letting  the  furnace  cool  ;  he  breaks  pots,  prepares  trial  pieces,  but  wood 
fails  him.  **  1  was  obliged,  he  writes,  to  burn  the  props  which  supported 
the  trees  of  my  garden,  which,  being  burned,  I  was  obliged  to  burn  the 
tables  and  floors  of  my  house  to  make  the  second  composition  melt  ;  I 
was  in  an  agony  that  I  cannot  describe,  for  I  was  all  dried  up  and  parched 
from  the  work,  and  the  heat  of  the  furnace.     My  shirt  Iiad  not  been  dry 
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for  more  than  a  moDib,  and  also  to  consoln  me  tliey  latiglied  at  me,  and 
even  tboso  who  ought  to  liave  liel|>ed  me,  went  cryûjg  about  the  town 
that  1  was  burning  my  floor;  and  by  these  means  made  me  lode  my 
credit^  and  tJiey  thought  ine  mad,*'  After  havini(  rested  for  «onie  timf* 
meditating  on  his  slender  resources,  and  on  the  time  necessary  to  prepare 
a  new  furnace,  Palissy  engaged  the  help  of  a  common  potter,  and  fed 
him  on  credit  at  a  tdveru,  but  at  the  end  of  six  montlis  he  was  obliged  ta 
disniias  him,  giving  Iiim  his  clothes  by  way  of  8a!ar)\  After  almost 
guperiiatural  labour,  he  succeeded  in  reconstructing  his  furnace,  put  in 
his  pieces,  and  increaned  the  6re  ;  but  new  misfurtuuos  awaited  him. 
**The  mortar  with  which  I  had  built  my  oven  Wiis  full  of  pebbles,  which, 
feeling  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  when  my  enamels  began  to  liquefy, 
split  tliemselves  in  peveral  pieces,  making  noises  in  the  oven.  Now,  as 
the  splinters  of  the  said  pebbles  flew  about  against  my  work,  the 
enamels  which  had  already  liquefied  and  b*3on  reduced  to  a  sticky 
matter,  took  these  said  pebbles,  nnd  they  attiuihed  themselves  in  every 
part  of  my  vases  and  medallions,  which  without  that  would  have  been 
thought  beauliful/*  He  showed  this  new  damage  to  lu"8  creditors,  who 
had  husteued  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  paymt?nt  iii  goods,  and  who 
even  wished  to  obtain  at  a  low  price  the  pieces  least  injured  ;  but,  adds 
he,  '*  because  this  would  have  been  a  discredit  and  lowering  of  my  honour, 
I  bi-oke  to  pieces  the  whole  of  the  said  batch,  and  laid  myself  down  for 
melancholy,  not  without  cause,  for  I  had  no  longer  the  means  of  sup- 
ptjrting  my  family,  I  met  with  notîiing  in  my  house  but  reproaches, 
and  instead  of  consohitious  I  only  received  maledictions.*' 

llevived  by  his  rare  energy,  after  a  short  time,  Palisay  resumed  his 
labours;  this  time  the  ashes  produced  an  effect  no  less  disfistrous  than 
the  pebbles.  He  invented  seggars  which  protectee]  him  against  the 
recurrence  of  similar  accidents,  but  his  furnaces  lieated  unequally,  the 
enamels,  fusible  at  diflerent  temjieratures,  were  never  all  perfect  on  tlie 
same  piece."  After  having  *^  thus  battled  for  the  space  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  he  succeeded  iu  making  some  enamels,  mixed  after  the 
manner  of  jasper,  which  j>rociired  him  the  means  to  attempt  rustic 
pieces.  Before  arriving  at  complete  suecei^  he  had  yet  to  support  such 
severe  grief,  that  "he  thought,"  as  he  relates,  **of  entering  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre."  lîut  the  enamels  i^ere  discovered,  the  rustic  pottery, 
**  rustiques  fignlines'*  invented,  and  the  protectors  of  the  savant  and  the 
artist^  had  only  to  produce  him  and  place  him  at  shelter  from  the  per- 
secutions he  had  to  endure,  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  pmmoters  of  the 
Keformed  religion  at  Saintonge. 
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ûimy  had    adopted  witli   enthosiasm  the   new  ideas,   he    eTeti 

owed,  it  must  be  snid,  his  connection  with  some  of  his  eminent  pro- 
tectors, to  their  common  attempt  to  spread  and  secure  the  Protestant 
fiiith,  in  spile  of  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics.  Poitou  and  Saintonge, 
ôtuiued  with  the  blood  of  religious  dissension,  were  far  from  oftering  to 
the  artist  and  inventor  the  repose  necessary  for  the  development  of  his 
daily  experiments;  bnt  it  was  known  that  Pal issy  worked  usefully  for 
his  country,  and  his  workshop  was  declared  inviohite.  Yet  tlie  niomont 
arrived  in  which  the  belligerents  ruëlied  U|>on  his  asylum,  Palisây  him- 
self was  arrested,  threatened  with  rondemnation  as  a  heretic,  and  pUiced 
within  an  inch  of  his  rnin*  The  Constable  Montnioi*eney  obtained  from 
the  kiui^  an  order  to  set  him  free,  and  gave  him  through  Catherine  de 
Medicis  the  title  of  **  Inventor  of  rustic  potteries  (rustiques  figulines)  to 
the  King  and  Queen  Mother  ;"  he  thus  found  himself  withdrawn  from 
ordinary  jurisdictions.  In  oi*der  better  to  escape  the  persecutions  of 
fanaticism,  he  first  left  Saintes  for  la  lîochelle,  and  at  length  fixed  him- 
self at  Paris,  where  his  greatest  and  most  legitimate  success  awaited 
liim. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  biography  of  tlie  potter  to  the  considera- 
tion of  hit3  works.  It  apiH?ars  from  his  waitings  that  his  constant  pre- 
occupation was  the  search  alter  white  enamel,  \^hic]i  he  first  used  to 
cover  the  pieces  ornamented  with  medallions  in  relief.  M,  Benjamin 
Fillon  remarks  that  potteries  of  this  stylo  were  made  at  la  Chapel le-des- 
Pots»  and  tluit  it  is  by  the  help  of  this  workshop,  that  Palissy  pmdueed 
his  first  attempts,  which  are  now  \mX, 

His  second  pottery  was  those  of  the  jasper  glaze,  which  enabled  him 
to  subsist  "  tellement  quellement  "  wliile  ho  piirsue^l  his  researches  ; 
we  know  the  jasper?,  and  their  eftVct  was  sutticiently  attractive  for 
them  to  find  favour,  haniips  in  relief,  dishes  with  little  wells  (à 
salières)  and  ornamental  borders,  show  ns  a  mixture  -of  warm  tints, 
brawn,  M'hite,  blue,  thrown  in  sphishes  largely  and  equally  incorporated 
into  each  other  (grassement  parfondo)  and  undefined  in  form,  wliich 
admits  of  distinguishing  the  works  of  Palissy  from  the  dry,  cold  jaspers 
of  other  pottoi-s. 

The  third  style,  quite  special  to  the  potter  of  Saiutes,  is  tliat  rustic 
pottery  (rustiques  figulines)  to  which  he  owed  his  reputation  and  his 
claims  to  the  protection  of  the  powerful.  These  rustics,  which  every  one 
has  seen,  are  dishes  or  vases  where  upon  a  rough  ground,  strewn  with 
fossil  shells^  lizards  and  salamanders  are  running,  frogs  jumping,  suakes 
crawling  or  sleeping,  or  more  still,  in  a  streandct  of  water  wriggling  cols, 
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pointed  uoeed  pikt%  trout  with  spotted  scales,  and  a  thousand  others  of 
our  fresh  water  Hdhes  are  swimmiiig  (Fig.  90). 

M.  B*  Filloii  considers,  and  it  may  be  ix)38ible,  that  the  idea  of  the 
rustic  pottery  was  suggested  toPahssy  by  a  book  which  had  in  it*»  time 
a  greiit  rt-putation,  (billed  the  •  Songe  do  Polyphile/  It  contains 
pttssages  which  would  seem  to  forestall  the  compositioiis  of  the  master. 
'''  Thû  pavemttut  ot"  the  ground  underneath  the  w^ater  was  of  mosaic  com- 
posc*d  of  little,  tine  stones  in  which  were  shown  all  sorts  of  fishes.  The 
water  was  so  clear  that  in  looking  at  it,  you  wuuld  judge  these  tish  to 
move  and  wriggle  aUmg  the  edge  w  here  they  were  pourtrayed  to  the  life, 
VÎ3!»|  carp»  pike,  eel.^^  tench,  lampreys,  shads,  perch,  turbots,  «oles^  ray», 
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trout,  HalujoD,  ujullet,  phiiee,  crayfish,  and  an  infinity  of  others,  which 
ap|Kmred  to  stir  at  the  movement  of  the  w^titer.  so  nearly  it  approached 
the  wnrk  of  nature.  Then  there  was  a  little  space,  aud  afterwards 
another  curtain  of  leaves  and  flowers,  moi-e  pretty  than  the  first,  diver- 
sified by  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  by  all  manner  of  beasts,  [ïlants,  herbs 
a  nil  flowers,  A  vine  filled  the  whole  concavity  of  the  vault  with 
iM-autiful  knots  and  twisted  branchci^,  leaves  and  grapes,  among  which 
were  placed  Uttle  children  as  if  to  gather  thenii  and  birds  flying  round, 
with  lizards  and  small  snakes  moulded  after  nature." 

Thi'S4>  are  just  the  grottoes  that  Ptilrs^^y  desired  to  scatter  in  the 
pictui'cstpie  gardens  of  hii*  dreams,  tho8(*  grottoes  which   he  executed 


at  tlie  Château  of  Ecouen  for  the  Consiable  de  Moutmorency,  and  at 

the  Tuileries  for  the  Queen  Mother.  We  know  nothing  about  them  ex- 
cept what  he  has  written,  but  his  other  works  witli  reptiles  raay  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  thoy  were. 

At  any  rate,  from  the  iirst  conception  to  the  execution  there  is  a  wide 
distance  ;  and  what  would  prove  the  estimation  iu  which  tho  invention  of 
Palissy  waa  held,  is  the  reputation  it  brought  to  him  and  which  fur- 
nished to  tho  obscure  potter  of  Saintes,  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
talouta  at  Paris. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  lessen  the  glory  of  Palissy,  assert  that  these 
rustic  pieces  had  no  influence  upc»n  the  general  taste» and  that  we  see  no 
imitation  of  them  in  any  other  branch  of  art*  The  Louvre  alone  bears 
witness  to  the  contrary  ;  an  admired  piece  uf  goldsmith's  work  is  entirely 
inspire!  by  the  rustic  pottery,  and  the  '*bestioleii"  are  imitated  with 
niarveUous  talent.  But  if  tlie  goldsmith  adopted  the  rustic  style,  one 
can  understand  why  the  greater  part  of  his  works  have  disappeared  ; 
such  is  the  fate  of  precious  materials — things  witliout  intrinsic  value 
alone  can  he  preserved. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  capital,  Palissy  found  himself  as  potter 
îiml  savant  in  relation  with  all  the  celebrities  of  his  age;  he  saw^  the 
niasterpiefes  of  ait,  all  that  taste  and  fasliion  could  assemble  round  the 
8overeign  and  bis  Court.  Tim  must  have  acted  jiowerfully  on  an 
imagination  such  as  his.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  he  should  give 
up  his  rustic  eûm|>osit.ions,  he  desired  to  mix  with  tliem  the  human 
tigure,  and  place  his  pottery  in  a  road  conformable  with  that  of  other 
intlnstriai  arts.  This  new  phtise  of  his  talent  manifests  itself  in  tlie 
Louvre,  by  an  admirable  Magdalen  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  shells  and 
wild  plants,  and  by  the  composition  of  Charity,  frannd  round  with  fossils, 
symmetrically  disjKïsed,  Tine,  it  has  been  asserted  that  tliese  works  were 
not  by  Palissy,  and  the  name  of  Barthelemi  Prieur,  gathered  from  a  list 
of  the  hearers  of  his  lectures  on  gecJogy,  has  sufliced  to  advance  that 
the  chisel  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  had  modelled  the  Magdalen.  No, 
Palissy  never  lx>rrowed  tho  assistance  of  another  without  admitting  it* 
The  works  of  Prieur,  Germain  Pilon,  and  Jean  Goujon  especially,  have 
had  a  manifest  inlluence  over  him,  but  this  wan  who  had  "  pourtrait** 
all  his  life,  was  not  for  that  raison  reduced  to  the  simple  part  of  mouL 
der  of  "  bestioles  "  or  of  reproducing  the  works  of  another.  There  is  an 
identity  of  style  in  all  his  figures  and  compositions  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  him  ;  such  as  the  Diana,  Plenty,  and  so  many  others 
framed  round  with  dtdicate  and  ingenious  ornaments  drawn  in  tli*^  taste 
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of  flio  period^  Fragmeuts  of  them   have,  besides,  been   fouud  in  tho 
rulibish  of  his  furnace  in  the  Tuileries. 

With  resjioct  to  the  ornamented  dish,  with  coinpartmenta  relieved  by 
i^iiljjeetâ  evi(l«'ntly  moulded  upon  the  pewter  piece,  known  by  everybijdy 
uiitl  attriljuted  to  François  Ihnot,  whose  signature  and  portrait  it  bears, 
we  do  not  think  we  can  assign  it  to  the  worker  in  pewter.  It  is  not 
likely  he  would  have  set  up  a  ceramic  workshop,  i/o  bring  out  from  it 
some  trial  pieces  of  one  solitary  model.  It  appears  more  natural  to 
think  there  liad  been  an  understanding  between  tlie  two  aili^^and  thai 
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Palissy  to  satisfy  some  caprice,  haa  clothed  with  enamelled  colonreawork 
already  remarkable  for  its  couiposition  alone.  Though  we  find  on  one  of 
these  pieces  the  monogram  F.  B.,  we  see  in  it  only  one  proof  more  of 
the  probity  of  Palî^BV,  whose  intention  it  could  not  hav*^  been  to  appnj- 
priate  to  himself  the  the  work  of  another.  Generally  speaking»  the  dishes 
reproduced  of  Briot  have  all  the  eharactera  of  the  enamels  and  earth  of 
the  potter  of  th«j  Tuileriea. 

Certainly,  Palissy  liad  imitators,  pupile  perhaps,  as  we  have  been  the 
first  to  say»  While  he  worked  in  his  obscure  shop  unknown,  miserable, 
and  persecuted,  other  potters  employed  with  success  the  tin  or  lead  glane, 
to  coat  faïences  in  relief;  Normandy  in  particidar,  placed  upon  her 
wooden  gablcn  &pikeë  (é[>is)  whose  elegant  form, and  well  applied  colonie 
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relieved  a  pictofesqiie  arcliitet*tiire;    other    pieces  of  ridging  formetl 

ui>on  the  roofs  u  kind  of  ainmated  eitîst,  which  appeared  mt»re  brilliant 
still,  against  the  tiles  made  brown  by  moss  and  mould.  Ih  the 
department  of  the  Eure,  Infreville,  Armentière*?,  Cliâtel-la-Lune,  and 
llalicorue,  united  tins  fabricatiou  to  that  of  glazed  earths;  but  it  is 
njore  particularly  in  Calvados,  at  Manerbe  and  especially  at  Pn^-d'Auge, 
that  the  faïences  in  relief  attained  a  perfection  aj^proaching  tlie  works  of 
Palii^sy;  some  spikes  belonging  to  M.  d'Yvon,  and  HDI.  do  Rothschild 
arc  di&tinguishcd  by  their  studied  and  graceful  composition;  cherubs 
cleverly  nmdelled,  project  towards  the  base;  shafts  finely  jaspered, 
relieved  witli  white  rosettes  in  half  relief,  supporting  oval  vases  sur- 
rounded by  draperies  ;  stems  with  foliage,  knut^  supei'posing  each  other 
to  raise  to  the  pinnacle  the  pelican  siirromided  by  her  little  ones, 
symbolic  terminal  of  the  gi-eater  part  of  these  capricious  conceptions. 
What  strikes  in  the  whole,  is  a  sound  workmanship,  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  eTuimel^,  and  harmonious  agreement  i>f  colour. 

Doubtless,  the  productions  of  Pre-irAuf;e  date  at  least  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  many  are  contemporary  with  the  researches  of  Palissy 
to  whom  they  were  fii-st  attributed,  and  they  continued  to  tlie  seven- 
teenth century.  We  have  rejected  once  for  all  the  idea  there  could 
have  been  imitation  between  the  works  issHed  almost  simultaneously 
tVom  very  distant  localities.  The  most  we  would  admit  is  that  the 
Norman  artists  had  applied  themselves  to  plaster  casting,  after  having 
seen  the  subject  pieces  executed  by  the  master  of  Poitou  during  his  resi- 
dence ut  Paris.  What  would  give  credence  to  this  supposition  is  a  fine 
dish  belonging  to  Baron  Gustave  de  Eothschild,  of  which  the  central 
medallion  representing  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Jesus  surrounded  by  a 
rosary,  is  modelled  with  exquisite  delieacy  and  taste,  and  we  find  in  the 
circumference  some  of  the  ap|«Iied  ornaments  used  upon  the  spikes. 
The  same  subject,  smaller,  surrounded  by  a  flatter  border  and  of  posterior 
date  to  the  first,  has  been  confounded  with  wliat  they  called  the  works  of 
the  successors  of  Palissy. 

What  permits  one  attirât  sight  to  distinguish  the  works  of  Pré-d'A«go 
from  those  of  Palissy,  is  that  in  the  first  the  enamels  are  colder,  laid  on 
with  hardness  and  less  glazed;  wherever  one  meets  with  jasper,  the 
spots  are  small,  confined  (arrêté)  not  melted  in  ;  we  have  ascertained 
this  character  even  in  the  ground  uf  the  fine  oval  dish,  ornamented  in 
the  centre  with  bas-reliefs  repi*esenting  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Jesus. 

The  application  of  pottery  to  buildings  was  probably  widely  spread 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  Malicorne  and  Pontvalaiu  in  Sartho  also 
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fabricated  spikes  ;  but  there  the  fonoer  are  les3  pure,  the  enamels 
Jess  finished  ;  it  is  only  a  transformation  of  the  old  ghized  warea.  We 
have  seen  the  top  of  a  door  composed  of  a  globe  surmounted  by  a 
crescent,  and  appearing  to  beloDg  to  the  period  of  Henry  H.;  the  dead 
blue  enamel  was  neither  that  of  Palissy,  nor  those  that  Pré-d'Auge  and 
Manerbe  spread  upon  their  faïences.  But  this  almost  universality  of  the 
application  of  the  stanniferous  glaze  upon  French  potteries  in  relief 
snllieiently  proves  vvlïat  we  advanced  in  the  be'^inniug:  that  Bernaid 
Palissy  remained  French  in  all  his  eompositiuus,  and  that  one  cannot 
detect  in  any  of  his  works  the  processes  or  the  taste  of  the  Italian  or 
German  schouL 

Wo  see  even  from  Lis  writings  what  care  he  took  to  secure  his  future 
reputation  by  destroying,  among  his  first  attempts,  every  piecre  that  Imd 
any  blemish  whatever.  It  is  a  fii'st  indication  to  distinguish  his  works 
Irom  a  host  of  rude  outlines  too  long  attributed  to  him.  The  earth  of 
liis  dishes  is  always  excessively  hard,  compact^  sonorous,  piiikisih  white 
rather  than  red,  and  the  colours  adhere  to  it  perfectly,  without  any 
appreciable  thickness,  preserving  a  remarkable  warmth  and  unctuous- 
ness;  these  indications  are  those  of  the  firing  at  a  very  high  tempera* 
ture;  the  reliefs  are  modelled  with  infinite  care,  without  hardness,  and 
so  well  united,  that  one  never  sees  the  joinings  of  the  difieri^nt  stam|m 
(poinçons)  repeated  in  a  composition. 

Palissy  appears  never  to  have  signed  his  works,  and  that  may  be 
conceived  ;  as  inventor  he  had  no  occasion  to  distinguish  his  produc- 
tions from  analogous  pottery  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was 
ignorant.  From  the  moment  he  went  to  Paris  and  became  artist  to 
the  Court.,  he  executed  the  orders  of  the  King  and  of  the  Queen  Mothor, 
and  may»  after  the  example  of  the  Limoges  enamellers,  have  affixed  the 
i>flicial  stamp  of  the  fleur  de  lis  upon  certain  pieces;  yet  the  examples 
citetl  are  so  rare,  that  we  must  look  at  them  as  exceptions  rather  than 
as  a  rule.  Yet  one  remarks,  as  a  proof  of  what  we  have  s«id  above,  that 
the  fleur  de  lis  marks  the  has  relief  of  "  Water**  (Coll  Fountaine)  the 
dish  of  **  Plenty  *'  (Coll. 'Rattier)  a  rustic  basin  and  dish  in  the  Louvre 
(No.  8(J2,  Coll.  Sauvaegeot;.  These  then  are  types  of  the  style  and 
make  of  the  master  in  figures,  rustics,  and  ornaments,  and  it  is  easy  to 
compare  them  with  other  pieces  in  mriseums  and  private  colleetions. 

Did  Palissy  ever  execute  detached  figures  ?  Some  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  specially  the  Nurse,  although  the  costume  indicates 
a  later  date  tlmu  all  the  certified  works  of  the  master.  Accord- 
ing to  us,  one  j)iece  alone  of  mixed  style,  the  beautiful  female  head 


applied  upon  a  medallion,  the  flesh  left  iii  the  biscuit  state  (Museum 
of  the  Louvre)  can  be  restored  to  the  unthor  of  the  liustiques 
Figulines.  As  regards  the  Nurse,  an  example  signed  proves  a  special 
origin  ;  we  find  oo  it  two  B.*s  graved  in  tl»e  pasto^  which  lettei-s  also 
occur  on  other  works  of  secondary  merit,  as  the  group  of  the  Sauiuritan 
woman  at  tho  wull,  two  dogs  without  character  or  style,  and  lastly  on  a 
Qail  in  the  Museum  of  Sevi'es. 

We  also  know  that  a  manufactory  at  Avon,  near  Fontainobluiui. 
funushed  about  1(j08,  sealed  potteries,  and  especially  a  Nurse,  and  some 
small  animals.  This  is  what  Uerouard,  physician  to  the  Dauphin 
(Louis  XII L)  says  in  his  manuscript  journal  : 

*'ïhe  2ith  April  1608,  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  came  to  Fon- 
tainebleau to  see  tlie  little  Duke  of  < Jrieans,  second  son  of  ITenry  IV., 
and  brought  with  her  her  daughter,  a  girl  about  three  ye^rs  old.  The 
little  prince  kissed  her  and  gave  her  a  little  nurse  in  pottery  which 
he  was  holding. 

'*  Wednesday  8th  of  May,  1608,  the  Dauphin  being  at  Fontîunebleau, 
the  Princesse  de  Conti  was  to  dance  a  ballet  at  the  Queen's,  and  then  go 
to  the  chamber  of  the  Dauphin.  It  is  proposetl  to  him  to  prepare  a 
small  collation  with  the  little  pieces  he  had  l>ought  at  the  pottery, 
and  he  consents.  After  the  ballet,  which  is  danced  at  half*pa«t  nine 
in  the  evening,  the  Dauphin  leads  Madame  de  Guise  to  his  collation, 
they  are  followed  by  all  those  who  had  danced  in  the  ballef,  with 
laughter  and  exclamations;  there  were  dogg,  foxes,  badgers,  oxen, 
cows,  squirrels,  angels  playing  the  bagpipe  and  flute,  hiirdy  gurdy 
players,  dogs  lying  down,  sheep,  a  larger  dog  in  the  middle  of  tlie  table, 
a  dc^lphiu  at  the  ujtper  end,  and  a  eapiiciu  fniir  at  the  lower." 

We  recognise  by  this  descH[ition  a  crosvd  of  pieces  .atlrilnitot]    to 
Palissy,  and  tliose  especially  marked  with  the  two  B.'s. 

Palissy  had  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  imitators  as  well  as  pupils, 
M.  Riocreux  and  ourselves  have  first  published  the  deed  establish hig 
that  Nicolas  and  ilnthurin  I'alissis,  doubtless  nephews  of  tiie  master» 
contributed  with  Itim  in  the  decoration  of  the  grottoes  of  the  Toileries; 
the  Maixjuis  de  Laborde,  in  the  list  of  the  domestic  officers  of  the  kiiig 
fi'om  1591*  to  16Ui*,  has  met  with  three  enamellers  upon  earth,  Jehan 
Clupanli  and  his  sun,  and  J(  han  Diot,  chilled  Mercure.  KEtoile  relates  in 
his  Journal  that  Friday,  5th  of  January  1G07,  ^'Fonteny  had  given 
him  for  New  Year's  gift,  a  dish  of  chestnuts  of  his  making,  in  a  little 
earthenware  dish  j^o  well  made,  that  there  is  no  one  bnt  who  wonld  take 
them  for  real  chestnut.*?,  so  niu<îh  do  they  resemble  nature,"     Who  was 
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tliis.Fontony  le  Boîteux,  poet  and  brother  of  the  fraternity  of  the 
Passron,  so  clever  at  deception,  who  aUo  composed  an  artificial  dish  of 
baked  pears?  Is  it  he  whose  signature  was  formed  of  a  f^reat  P, 
and  who  will  also  have  made  one  of  those  dishes  of  Briot  and 
another  piece  uo  less  reniarkabh^  ? 

An  unknown  artistj  author  of  agati.sed  pottery,  and  of  a  dish  represents 
ing  the  Infancy  of  Baeclms,  signed  with  the  monogram  VABXl*  As  to 
Clérici,  worker  in  sealed  earth,  who  obtained  in  Mari-h  1(540,  letters 
patent  to  found  a  royal  glass  manufactory  at  Fontiiinebleau^  he  wtis  no 
doubt  one  of  the  princijial  workmen  at  the  works  frequented  by  tho 
Court  at  Avon. 

We  must  say  thiit  an  examination  of  the  works  of  Paliï^sy 
and  of  liis  successors  jiermits  us  to  establish  the  share  of  eacli;  the 
subjects  of  the  hist,  besides  often  showing  costumea  and  persona  equal  in 
vahie  to  a  date,  are  ill  arranged,  of  a  pale  doubtful  colour  and  of  a  soft 
dull  aspect,  far  removed  from  the  vigorous  productionsiiof  the  inventor  of 
rustic  pottery.  Nor  did  Palissy  make  either  the  piece  in  which  we  see 
Henry  IV.  antl  his  family,  since  he  died  before  the  acceseion  of  the 
Béarnais,  or  those  candelabra  {torchère»)  with  deformed  arms,  coamely 
modelled,  or  tliuse  bad  caricatures  of  monks  introducing  fraudu- 
lently into  the  community,  among  the  provisions,  prohibited  articles 
from  which  brother  Philip  is  endeavouring  to  turn  aside  his  pupil. 

As  regards  the  works  which  have  no  reference  to  Palissy,  it  ^ 
difficult  to  assign  them  to  iheir  several  centres  of  fabrication.  M.  li- 
Fillon  fairly  claims  for  the  iiUecessoi*8  of  the  workshop  of  Olron,  some 
intermediate  pieces  between  the  style  of  the  fine  and  the  rustic  faiences, 
chafing  dislies  of  a  fluid  violet  jasper,  architectural  compositions  with 
large  reptileR,AvonId  belong  to  this  mnnufactory.  But  had  not  Paris  also 
its  workshop?  Excavations  made  in  the  Rue  do  la  Calandre,  have 
brrnight  to  light  a  crowd  of  fragments  and  some  wliole  vases  of  tho 
greatest  interest;  a  pliarmacy  vase  collected  by  Mr.  EJ,  Pa?ïcal  is  of 
coarse  earth,  coated  with  a  blueish  grey  enauiel  seme  with  bright  jjL^pcrs 
in  blue  and  manganese  ;  a  hunting  bottle  with  screw  stopper  has  tlio 
same  enamel  upon  a  compact  paste  approaching  to  stoneware  ;  in  the 
ornamontatifin  in  relief  is  a  medallion  enclosing  a  sphere  surrounded 
with  this  doidde  inscription  : 

RELIOTA  OBLIVIO  .ÎÎTEKNUM  8PERAT  AMOREM. 

A  TEspervier  par  bonne  aventure. 

With  respect  to  foreign  countries,  faience  in  relief  has  been  cuiti- 
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valed  with  real  talent,  |mrticnlarly  in  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  Figuro  i»2 
is  one  of  the  gems  issued  from  Nuremberg,  a  vfute  with  portraits 
heightened  with  enaiufls  and  gohl,  now  in  the  Louvre^  Every  one 
knows,  having  seen  them  at  tlie  Ltmvre  or  Cluny,  tliose  magnifi- 
cent stove  tiles,  sometimes  of  a  fine  imifc»rm  «rreen,  fiometiines  mixed 
with  bright  tint»  of  various  enameU  of  a  warm  brown  orange  yellow»  or 
wliitish  east*  Mythological  figure»  of  a 
grand  style»  historical  personages,  eome 
i»nt  in  rt^lief  from  a  rich  architeotuiul 
composition. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
give  the  description  of  a  German  stove, 
taken  from  the  most  complete  and  most 
remarkable  among  those  which  dealers 
in  curiosities  have  brought  to  Paris. 
The  stove  is  a  colossal  mass  w  hich  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  principal  apartment 
usually  occupied  by  the  family,  the 
upper  area,  plam  and  out  of  sight,  serves 
at  night  to  receive  a  bed  where  they 
sleep  ;  on  the  side,  three  steps  lead  to 
an  arm-chair  attachetl  to  the  wall,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  seats  himself, 
overlooking  the  rest  of  the  assembly; 
the  seat,  arms^  everything  in  tWs 
presidential  chair  is  of  earthenware.  The  cubic  mass  of  the  edifice, 
is  divided  by  pihisters  in  relief,  of  charming  ornamentation,  which 
separate  it  in  vertical  divisions  cut  horizontally  by  other  projeeting 
arabesque  bands,  the  rectangular  compartments  resuhing  from  this 
«lispQsition  are  filled  with  plaques  containing  subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  the  priucipal  are  polychrome,  the  othei-s  green. 
To  give  more  richness  to  his  compositions,  the  artist  has  modelled  them 
on  two  planes,  a  part  in  bas  relief  forms  the  ground,  and  groups  entirely 
detached  stand  out  from  the  first  plane*  In  a  corner  of  the  raonuraeiit  the 
author  has  happily  inscribed  a  name  and  a  date;  HANS  KHAUT  1578. 

We  do  not  pret*?nd  that  one  can  place  mucli  earlier  the  German 
împf€fi8ed  w  ares,  we  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  masters,  and  particularly  of  Albert  Diirer,  the  school  beyond 
the  Rhine  must  have  ha<l  its  Renaiss^mce  almost  at  the  same  time  a^  in 
France  ;  but  what  Ib  eeituin»  is  that  the  nmrch  of  ideas  has  lM*en  very  slow 
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in  the  country  of  liana  Kraut,  for  at  the  time  he  executed  a  work  with 
all  the  purity  of  stylo  of  the  fifteenth  century,  taste  had  experienced  in 
France  jis  well  m  in  Italy,  a  sensible  depi^esBion  ;  the  fine  days  o(  art 
had  passed  away. 

Among  the  most  anment  and  most  remarkable  works  of  Gerniany 
should  be  mentioned  a  vase  made  to  be  given  as  a  prize  by  a  company 
of  archers.  This  pot  has  the  form  of  an  owl  standing  on  its  vel vet 
paws,  the  head  farming  the  lid  ;  the  ground  is  u  white  enamel  relieved 
with  touches  of  blue,  which  trace  the  spots  of  the  plumage  ;  but,  in  tlio 
middle  of  the  body,  the  enamel  is  interrupted,  and  a  flue  has  relief 
modelled  by  hand  représente  the  dignitaries  of  the  corporation  amiyed 
in  those  splendid  eostumes  we  find  in  the  triumph  of  Maximilian* 
Certainly»  if  it  were  permitted  to  hazard  a  namo  rehitive  to  an  excejv 
tional  work,  we  would  say  the  celebrated  Hirschvogel  was  the  author 
of  this  ;  it  shows  more  tlian  the  talent  of  the  [X)tter,  there  is  the  science 
of  the  tasteful  statuary  ;  this  piece  is  one  of  the  pearls  of  the  collec- 
tion of  >L  de  la  Herche  of  Beauvais. 

It  has  been  asserted,  it  is  true,  that  a  pot  with  handles,  fabricated  by 
Veit  Hii^schvogel,  the  elder,  in  1470,  already  presented  the  richly 
enamelled  reliefs  which  characterise  tlie  pottery  of  Nuremberg  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  we  should  be  astonished  if  it  were  so,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  the  gropings  of  a  new 
taste.  One  fact  is  certain,  that  stability  is  the  charaeteriatic  of  German 
art;  wo  find  many  a  piece  dated  from  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  exactly  contbrniable  to  the  style  of  these  first  works  ;  majolicas 
approaching  those  of  Italy,  and  which  our  writers  think  contemporary 
with  the  fine  times  of  Urbino  and  Castel  Durante,  often  bear  inscriptions 
which  fix  their  date  at  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  history  of  Gorman  ceramic  art  is  yet  to  create;  nothing 
serious  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  wlten  their  learned — ^bo 
conscientious  and  so  proRmn^lly  instructed  in  that  country — vs-ill  set 
themselves  to  the  work,  most  unexpected  revelations  will  astonish  the 
collector.  A  fine  plate  in  the  museum  at  Sèvres,  pravee  that  majolica 
was  held  in  honour  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine,  as  well  as  on  the  shores 
itf  the  Adriatic  ;  rich  escnteheons,  elegant  arabesques  are  there  mixed 
with  Latin  and  German  legends,  and  the  cypher  on  the 
reverse,  formed  of  Gothic  letters,  announces  sufficiently 
the  country  of  the  artist  (Fig  J6).  We  hare  seen  other 
M.  76.  works  signed    with     marks    evidently    German,    which 

analogy  of  style  had  canned  ttj  bi»  clnssod  among  Italian  majolicas. 


B. — Famn^cû  of  Oiron* 

Before  Palissy  thoui^ht  of  creating  his  rustic  pottery,  the  mai^nietie 
current  of  the  llenaissanoe  had  ah-eady  penetrated  the  country  wliieh  was 
tlie  scene  of  bis  laborious  essays.  If  we  ha%'e  spoken  of  the  ix)tter  of 
Saintonge»  b<?fore  mentioning  the  fine  faïences  of  Oiron,  usually  called 
Faïences  Henri  deux,  it  is  that  these  last  are  apart  from  the  habitual 
character  of"  poteries  de  luxe,"  and  that  also»  it  is  to  a  recent  discovery 
of  JI.  Benjamin  Fillon  that  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  their  origin. 

First,  what  is  this  town  of  Oiron,  hitherto  unknown,  and  whose  name 
henceforth  will  shine  with  such  lustre?  A  small  locality  of  the  depen- 
dency of  Thouars,  become  a  lordship,  because  it  pleased  the  Sieurs 
de  Gouffier  to  establish  their  residence,  and  build  a  château  there. 
The  lordship  consists  of  a  considerable  plain,  visited  in  winter  by  flocks 
of  web-fo4jted  birds  whose  habit  it  is  tx)  wheel  in  a  circle  before  alightiug 
on  the  ground — hence  the  name  of  Oi-rond,  goose  circle,  as  inscribed 
in  the  charter-house  of  the  chateau. 

Guided  by  a  happy  conformity  of  facts,  and  by  that  intuition 
peculiar  to  true  archa*ologists,  M.  Fillon  repaired  to  Oiron,  persuaded 
beforehand  that  he  should  find  there  the  real  and  irrefnigable  elements 
of  the  hietory  of  the  pottery  of  Henry  IL,  and,  as  he  anticipated, 
proofs  of  every  kind  accumulated  before  him,  and  tlie  discovery  was 
made. 

Let  us,  however,  pause  before  this  new  denomination  of*'  fine  faience," 
for  we  must  not  allow  an  interest  of  art  to  make  us  pass  over  an  im- 
portant industrial  conquest.  Tlie  composition  of  fine  faience,  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  pipeclay,  has  been  already  described. 
But  itfl  invention  in  Europe  scarcely  deserved  mention.  Now,  here  is 
France,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  possession  of  a  pottery,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  is  attributed  tw^o  hundred  years  later  to  Eogland;  and 
not  only  had  the  material  been  found,  but  the  refinement  of  the  pro- 
cesses had  been  carried  to  a  degree,  of  w^hich  later  manipulators  had  no 
conception.  This  requires  explanation  ;  the  faiences  made  at  Oiron  are 
generally  of  a  fine  paste,  worked  with  tlie  hand  and  very  thin  ;  upon  the 
first  nucleus,  the  potter  spiead  a  still  thinner  layer  of  a  purer  and  whiter 
earth,  in  which  he  graved  the  principal  ornaments  and  next  filled  them 
with  a  coloured  clay  which  he  made  level  with  the  surface  ;  it  is  tlierefore 
a  decoration  by  incrustation  rather  than  a  painting,  and  the  idea  of  so 
minute  a  process  would  never  have  suggested  itself  to  its  authors,  had 
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they  not  seen  the  wall-tiles  of  two  tinta  bo  frequent  in  Poitou  and 
Brittany. 

The  authors  of  these  fine,  incrusted  faïences,  are  now  known  to  be 
François  Cherpentier,  pott«3r  in  the  service  of  Hélène  de  Hangest, 
dame  de  lioisy,  and  Jehan  Bernart,  secretary  and  librarian  to  the  same 
lady. 

Hélène  do  Hangost,  widow  of  Artur  GonfRer,  formerly  governor  of 
Francis  L,  and  gmnd  master  of  France,  was  a  remarkable  womao» 
learned  and  well  versed  in  the  arts.  We  have  of  her  execution  a  collecttoa 
of  drawings  in  crayon,  consisting  of  the  portraits  of  many  of  her 
contfmporaries*  Francis  L  had  amused  himself  in  composing  mot- 
toes in  verse  tor  each  portrait,  and  had  even  traced  some  of  them  with 
his  own  hand, 

Since  1524,  she  passed  every  summer  at  the  château  of  Oiron,  which 
her  husband  had  projected  rebuildingr^  and  which  she  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished with  the  assistance  of  her  eldest  son,  Claude  Gouffier,  How 
came  pottery  to  become  one  of  her  undertakings  ?  This  is  impossible 
to  explain,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  wonders  of  ceramic  art 
she  would  have  admired  at  the  French  court.  Yet,  a  letter,  published 
by  M.  Fil  loti,  proves  that  in  1529,  she  had  already  re  warbled  Cherjxîutier 
and  Bernart,  with  a  grant  of  the  house  and  orchard,  where  their  oveji 
and  workshops  were  situated.  Hélène  de  Hangest  died  in  1537  ;  the 
following  year,  Bernart  still  figures  in  the  household  books  of  Oiron,  with 
two  painters  and  a  labourer. 

Here  then  is  again  one  of  those  accidental,  ephemeral  products,  like 
the  porcelain  of  the  Medicis  and  so  many  other  works  of  the  Renais- 
sance, which  owe  their  creation  to  a  caprice,  and  their  divulgation  to  the 
eluujce  of  events.  Kicli,  the  friend  of  refine  1  luxury  and  art,  Madame  de 
Boisy  caused  to  be  made  for  herself  and  her  friends,  vases  which  bore 
the  impress  of  the  sentiments  which  animated  her,  or  her  son,  when  she 
had  been  removed  by  death,  and  the  manufacturo  was  so  entirely  an 
individual  enterprise,  that  at  the  moment  when  protection  ceased, 
and  circumstances  separated  the  two  principal  instruments  of  the 
discovery,  all  fell  to  nothing;  the  remembrance  of  the  men  and  of 
their  products  effaced  themselves  so  quickly,  that  it  required  labours 
without  number,  efforts  of  iiitflligence  and  circumstances  particularly 
favourable,  to  lead  us  back  at  the  present  time  into  the  path  of 
truth. 

Oiron  faïence  divider  itself  into  three  distinct  jieriods,  deter- 
mined by  the  influence  of  its  inspîrers.      In  the  first  the  pure  taste 
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of  Hâëne  de  Hangest  manifesU  itself  by  tJie  simplicity  of  the  forms  anrl 
•details,  and  by  a  mournful  style  dictated  by  her  widowhood. 
Evidently  accustomed  to  see,  among  the  wonders  of  Fontainebleau, 
tlie  rare  products  of  oriental  art,  she  borrows  itB  forms  and  spirit,  and 
thus  imposes  a  picturesque  stamp  upon  the  puttery  ;  on  the  ivoried 
surface  of  a  vessel  (buire)  of  Persian  form,  she  would  arrange  stones 
of  arabesques,  or  of  heraldic  eglets  accompanying  the  shield  of  Gilles 
de  Laval,  companion  in  arms,  aud  particular  friend  of  Artur  GouflSer. 
Upon  other  pieces,  alike  intended  for  the  iidhe rents  of  his  family,  such 
as  the  la  Treraouille,  suzerains  of  Oiron  ;  (iuillaume  Bodin,  lord  of  la 
Martin  ière,  maître  d*  hôtel  of  the  sire 
de  Boisy  ;  Guillaume  Gouffier,  knight . 
of  Malta,  and  third  mn  of  admiral  de 
Bonnivet,  she  would  surround  the  amis 
with  a  fine  incrusted  ornamentation  of 
a  dark  brown.  In  this  first  period,  we 
scarcely  see  any  other  colours  but 
black,  brown,  aud  carnation  red  ;  and 
cordelières  with  pierced  hearts  are 
mixed  with  delicate  interlacing^,  and 
arabesque  designs  dictated  by  the 
special  taste  of  Bernart^  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  rich  bookbindings 
of  the  period*  BesiJes,  the  primitive 
idea  was  still  so  untouched  at  this 
period,  there  was  such  a  perfect  iu- 
teUigence  between  the  inspirer,  the 
draughtsman  aud  the  potter,  that  a 
singular  harmony  of  conception,  a 
grandiose  unity  pervade  all  their  worl^  and  assure  their  perfection. 

The  second  period  comprises  the  works  posterior  to  the  death  of 
Hélène  de  Ilaugest,  and  execut-ed  under  the  influence  of  her  son.  The 
forms  are  generally  architectural;  the  château  had  been  enlarged,  and 
Claude  Gouflier  introduced  into  the  additions  the  loaded  ornamentation 
we  find  in  buildings  of  the  Renaissance.  A  man  of  luxury,  rather  than 
of  taëte,  richness  appeared  to  him  preferable  to  simple,  severe  beauty  ; 
there  is  consequently,  as  remarks  M,  Fillon,  an  enormous  difierence 
between  the  fine  faïences  copied  from  this  blustering  architecture,  and 
the  delicate  inspirations  of  the  highly -gifted  womfin  who  had  inaugu- 
rated tlie  manufacture, 
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Bolt-cellars,  either  triaogular  or  square,  give  us  the  Gothic  wmdowa 
of  the  collegiate  chapel  of  Oiron,  supported  by  buttresses  hayiug  the* 
form  of  the*  symbolic  Termini  supporting  the  chimney  piece  of  the  gre-at 
gallery  of  the  château.  We  again  find  among  them  the  subjects  of  the 
great  windows  of  the  chapel,  there  the  rosaries,  the  crowns  of  fruit 
and  tlie  pilasters  of  the  high  altar  of  the  church.  Royal  emblems, 
cyphers  and  shields,  also  multiply  themselves;  the  ealamaoder  of 
Francis  L,  the  interlaced  crescents,  the  initial  H  of  the  Dauphin  Hear}', 
accompanied  by  a  frieze  of  dolphins,  the  escutcheon  of  France,  or  that 
of  the  Montmorency,  all  serve  to  heighten  an  ornamentation  in  which 
the  personality  of  Jehan  Bernart^  still  reveals  itself  by  the  application  of 
subjects  borrowed  from  bibliography.  Thus  in  the  well  of  a  saltcellar 
appears  the  pelican,  murk  of  Jean  de  Mamef,  Poitevin  bookseller  ;  under 
finother,  is  the  head  of  an  old  woman,  taken  from  the  illustrations  of  a  book. 
Daring  the  first  period,  Cherpentier  proceeded,  after  the  manner  of  book- 
binders, to  incise  and  inlay  his  arabesques  by  means  of  small  stamps  ; 
in  the  second  period  he  has  found  means  of  hollowing  with  a  single 
punch  upon  large  surfaces,  the  interlacings  he  fills  with  coloured 
earth,  and  wliich  serve  as  framework  to  the  most  delicate  subjects. 
The  techoica  has  therefore  modified  itself  at  the  same  time  as  the  taste, 
and  as  regards  complication  of  processes,  difficulties  of  execution,  wq 
may  say  that  this  period  is  that  of  the  greatest  development  of  tlie 
fabrication  ;  the  potter  has  reached  thc^  height  of  his  practice. 

The  third  period  is  tluit  of  the  decline,  brought  about  by 
various  causes  ;  first  from  the  want  of  a  director,  the  workshop  left  to 
itftclf,  employs  the  same  stamps  and  moulds,  accumulating  them  withoni 
taste;  it  would  appear  that  at  a  certain  period,  the  designer  Ber- 
nart  disappeareil,  removed  doubtlessly  by  death,  for  the  compli- 
cated pieces  appear  to  be  rather  an  assemblage  of  pieces  put  in 
juxtaposition  than  the  result  of  a  concerted  composition.  Cherpentier 
liimsclf  is  missing;  and  then  upon  an  earth  ill  prep^ircd,  the  old  reliefs 
project  without  art,  badly  put  together,  and  added  to  coarse  details 
which  teJl  into  what  hands  the  fabrication  had  fallen. 

Yet  the  pieces  of  this  period  have  a  great  historic  interest,  for  they 
mark  several  curious  dates.  The  cup  of  the  Louvre,  ornamented  with 
dtJphins  interwoven  with  the  three  crescents,  wm  made  before  the 
accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  throne;  another  cup.  belonging  to 
Baron  James  de  Rotlischild,  has  the  same  dolphins  encircling  the 
shield  of  France,  and  also,  four  little  lizards  modelled  after  nature,  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  taste  for  rustic  pottery,  and  as  if  this  piece 


sliould  unite  every  variety  nf  interest,  we  eee  round  the  flenre  de  lis, 
the  geese,  characteristic  of  the  locality,  the  cuatoinary  denizens  of  the 
great  plain  of  Oiron.  After  the  31st  of  March  1547,  date  of  the 
accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  colours  become  less  pnre,  and  less  har- 
monious, the  details  do  nut  show  the  firmness  of  touch,  tlie  skilful  mani- 
pulation before  apparent.  Iii  the  last  works  the  influence  of  I'alissy 
becanies  manifest,  and  the  stamps,  applied  by  nuskilful  hands,  no 
lonn^er  allow  us  to  recognise  the  elegance  of  the  works  to  which 
Cherpentier  and  Bernart  devoted  their  study. 

A  creation  of  this  period,  iai portant  in  every  point  of  view,  comes 
to  throw  a  striking  light  upon  the  history  of  fine  faïence  and  unite 
it  with  contemporary  fabrications;  this  is  the  enamelled  pavement 
[)f  the  private  chapel  of  the  Chateau  of  Oiron.  The  tiles  are  formed 
t>f  an  eartli  less  purified,  but  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the 
vases  ;  in  the  vases  a  first  mass  forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  a  tiner 
earth  is  spread  over  the  surface.  It  is  upon  this  subjectile  that  artists 
have  painted  in  stannic  colours  a  ground  with  pale  blue  arabesques  in 
niello  upon  which  iire  letters,  monograms  and  escutcheons  in  bright 
colours  ;  the  characters,  in  violet  brown,  form  the  Gouffier  motto 
HlC  TERMINUS  H^RET,  The  monograms  are  those  of  Claude 
Gouffier  and  of  Henry  IL,  and  emblazonments,  those  of  the  Gouffier, 
Montmorency  and  Ilangest-Genlis,  that  is,  the  family  alliances,  com- 
plete the  decoration.  This  pavement,  drawn  by  Eemart,  made  with 
the  earth  of  Oiron,  and  still  in  its  place,  would  of  itself  alone,  demon- 
strate the  real  origin  of  these  i\\\G  faïences  due  to  the  muniticence  of 
a  powerful  lord,  and  which  have  never  had  any  other  destination  than 
that  of  being  employed  for  his  own  use,  or  oflered  to  his  superior  and  his 
friends.  It  proves  besides,  that  the  idea  of  enamelling  upon  earth  was 
in  a  latent  state,  and  only  awaiting  favourable  circumstances  lor  its 
development. 

Here  we  have  a  little  departed  from  the  learned  and  luminous  work 
of  M,  Fillon,  we  have  made  a  third  period,  of  that  which  forms  with  him 
only  a  section  of  the  second.  His  tliird  period,  become  the  fomth  with 
OS,  comprises  potteries  so  coarse,  so  different  from  the  others  in  style  and 
w^orkmanship,  that  we  absolutely  refuse  to  see  in  them  works  executed 
under  enlightened  patronage  ;  true  they  bear  the  motto  and  emblems 
of  the  Gouffier,  and  the  ancient  stamps  show  themselves  here  and  there 
to  prove  that  the  materials  of  the  princely  manufacture  had  passed  into 
new  hands.  But  tlie  permanence  of  these  emblems  appears  to  us  an 
evidence  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who  hud  ubtnincd  thetc  spoils  when 
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religious  wars  had  compelled  the  Gouffier  to  leave  their  château,  which 
was  soon  after  sacked.  In  this  last  period,  the  jaspers  have  so  well 
replaced  the  fine  incrustations,  the  heavy  reliefis,  the  delicate  chasing, 
that  many  authors  have  attributed  to  the  sequel  of  Palissy  what  is 
only  the  end  of  the  manufacture  of  Oiron. 
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Stoneware. 

Hitherto  we  have  studied  the  various  phases  of  ceramic  history 
without  taking  any  special  account  of  the  nature  of  the  products,  and 
contenting  ourselves  with  distinguishing,  in  a  same  epoch  and  among  a 
same  people,  the  various  kinds  of  pottery. 

We  depart  from  this  plan  in  order  to  speak  of  stoneware,  a  singular 
group  as  clearly  defined  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  as  it  is  obscure 
with  respect  to  its  origin  and  progress. 

The  making  of  stoneware  possessing  artistic  interest,  has  been 
generally  limited  to  the  fifteenth  century,  but  we  think  there  is  error  in 
this  respect,  and  that  hard  paste  pottei-y  has  been  made  in  some  parts 
of  France  concurrently  with  ancient  glazed  wares  approaching  nearly 
to  it  in  aspect  and  decoration.  This  we  have  demonstrated  in  speaking 
of  the  pottery  of  the  Beauvoisis.  The  stoneware  clays  are  suflSciently 
common  in  France  for  them  to  have  been  easily  made  use  of. 

According  to  the  generally  admitted  notions,  Germany  will 
have  been  the  cradle  of  this  branch  of  ceramic  art,  writers  have  gone 
further  and  have  cited  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria  as  the  first  person,  at 
least  of  eminent  rank,  who  has  kneaded  silicious  pottery.  Shut  up  in 
the  fortress  of  Teylingen,  in  1424,  she  would  according  to  them  have 
solaced  her  leisure  hours  by  making  pots  and  pitchers  which  she 
afterwards  tlirew  into  the  moat,  in  order  to  leave  to  future  ages  the 
remembrance  of  her  imprisonment.  A  special  treatise  has  been 
printed  in  Holland  upon  the  **  Vrouw  Jacoba's  Kannetjes."  One  of 
these  pots  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague,  and  another  at  Sèvres 
both  proving  that  the  Countess  Jacqueline  was  not  an  artist  of  the  first 
order. 
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Fig,  94. 


1>  3t 

«ffcltMAN    CANETTE   OF 
WntTE   grONlWARE, 


In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  art  hod  established  itself  upon  settled 
Imse»,  and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,   in 

workmanship  and  taste  than  the  pitchers,  hunting 
bottles  and  "canettes"  issued  from  the  handa  of 
the  potters  of  Cologne  and  of  some  other  localities 
in  Germany,  Upon  a  surface  of  an  almost  pure 
white  or  of  a  warm  grey  brown,  are  reliefs  of 
rare  perfection,  accompanied  by  mouldings  which 
relieve  the  effect;  in  general  form,  tht-se  stone- 
wares with  their  masks,  and  their  handJes  judi- 
cjougly  balanced  have  a  severe  and  elegant  aspect 
conforniablo  to  the  material  of  which  they  are 
made,  ïlie  canette  of  conic  form  (Fig.  94)  gives 
an  example  of  the  richness  of  the  white  stoneware. 
Its  principal  ornamentî^tion  is  an  escutcheon  of 
the  arms  of  the  (lennanic  Empire  with  tliose  of 
France  and  Spain,  the  shield  of  the  archbishop 
elector  of  Mentz  placed  in  a  second  line  of  the  prin- 
cipal arms,  would  indicate  the  piece  was  intended 
for  this  high  dignitary  ;  all  is  bold  in  style,  perfect  in  execution,  although 
the  date,  1574,  already  removes  it  from  the  best  period  of  the  Ilenaissanco. 
Fig.  95.  We  see  a  remarkable  example  of  Ger- 

man workmanship  in  a  crouching  lion 
(Fig,  95)  with  his  head  turned  round  imd 
with  his  forepaws  supporting  a  cup  made 
t<»  receive  sand,  the  companion  holding 
r^VS?.  lii*  oval  v^Lse  serving  as  inkstand.     The^se 

heraldic  pieces  show  great  spirit  of  ex- 
e(!Ution  and  an  elevated  character  in 
the  rendering  of  the  heads  and  the 
extremities*  Similar  menacing  supporti*rs 
defend  the  eflcutcheons  of  the  old  German 
nobility. 

!ïH>me  brown  pieces  have  no  other 
merit  than  the  delicacy  of  their  reliefs; 
yet  at  Euiizlau  these  reliefs  have  been 
executed  with  a  dull  yellow  paste  which  has  a  strong  effect  upon  the 
vigorous  ground. 

But,  it  is  in  Bavarii»,  at  Creiissen,  that  the  plan  of  using  colours  to 
brighten  the  gombrc  tint  of  the  stoneware  has  been  employed:  firaires 
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and  moulded  ornaTneDts  have  been  covered  over  with  bright  enamels  and 

gold,  and  a  bannonious  whole  has  been  thereby  produced  ;  specimens  of 
this  kind  are  common  in  our  museums.  One  of  the  favourite  subjects 
among  the  potters  of  Crenssen  is  a  jug,  called  the  Apostles'  mng,  on  wliich 
these  figure  with  the  evangelists.  Forgers  have  sometimes  applied 
painting  and  cokl  gikling  upon  [lotteries  not  enamelled  of  this  manu- 
facture, the  fraud  is  easily  recognised,  and  consequently  not  dangerous. 

Independently  of  these  brilliant  pieces,  Germany  has  manufactured 
stonewares  partially  coloured^  less  glaring;  these  last  we  will  stop  to 
consider  because  they  bear  a  close  analogy  with  the  blue  potterie-s  of 
Beauvaîs  from  which  we  must  try  to  distinguish  them. 

The  German  stonewares  with  grey  paste,  colder  than  the  brown,  less 
Hattering  to  the  eyes  than  the  white,  required  a  heightening  to  bring 
out  their  elegance  ;  it  was  imagined  to  apply  as  backgrounds,  zones  of  a 
beautiful  azure  blue  or  of  a  violet  manganese  brown,  of  the  most 
liarmonious  effect;  the  reliefs,  imprisoning  t!ie  colour  in  a  kind  of  en- 
closure permitted  tlie  introiluetiou  of  flowers  and  scrolls  of  a  decided  tone 
upoîi  the  paste  or  the  adjacent  enamel.  Every  one  has  seen  pieces  of  this 
style  and  it  wonhl  be  superfluous  to  extend  the  description.  Anj  attempt 
to  distinguish  their  origin  would  be  vain,  it  can  only  be  the  result  of 
an  attentive  study  of  the  style  of  each  epoch  and  each  country. 

In  the  old  language  of  collectors,  all  stonewares  were  confounded 
under  the  name  of  **grte  de  Flandres;'*  this  implied  nothing,  and 
nobody  doubted  most  of  these  potteries  being  of  German  origin»  for  they 
bore,  either  arms  of  the  princes,  or  legeu<ls  in  the  divers  idioms  of 
Germany. 

Kow,  to  arrive  at  fixing  the  boundaries  of  these  workshops,  we  must 
l>e  well  imbued  with  this  fact  :  the  German  stonewares  are  generally 
of  an  architectural  stiucturcj  judicious  mouhJings,  complicated  forms 
here  act  an  important  part,  the  style  for  a  long  while,  remained 
faithful  to  the  pure  traditions  of  the  Renaissance.  In  Flanders,  the 
art  lowers  itself  more  rapidly  and  the  ornamentation,  more  c^ipricious 
and  more  floriated,  conforms  itself  nearer  to  the  moiiiiications  introduced 
in  the  other  arts. 

In  France,  stoneware  follows  step  by  step  the  progress  of  the  various 
potteries,  its  yielding  forms  resemble  the  glazed  earthenware  ;  fleurs  de 
Ifs  abound,  s<jmetimeâ  aceompimying  the  royal  embhizonment,  the  arms 
of  cities  (those  of  Paris  are  frequent)  sometimes  scattered  among  flowers 
pui'ely  conventional*  There  are  no  inscriptions,  few  cyphers,  fewer  still 
of  subjects  with  figures.   Made  chiefly  for  use  and  for  ornamentation,  the 
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Fig.  9d. 


French  stoneware  vases  eotisist  of  ewers,  hanaps,  long*necked  bottleB  or 
flower  pots,  like  the  charming  specimen  we  give  here  (Fig,  96.)     The 

artist  rarely  neglects  to  employ  the  two 
tints  at  hiâ  disposal,  and  uften  these 
uuainelH  attiiiii  an  exceptional  vigour. 

The  history  of  stoneware  is  still  very 
obscure  but  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  tho 
interest  attached  to  it  will  give  birth^ 
from  the  difierent  countries  which  pro- 
duced it,  to  the  monographs  so  earnestly 
desii'ed. 


^^ 


OTONEWABt  OF   liEAtJVAlS. 


We  pause,  for  rapidly  as  the  ground 
has  been  run   over  in   this  chapter^    it 

has  taken  fearful  developments.  What 
remains  to  us  besides  to  work  out  ?  We 
have  followed  step  by  step  the  awakening 
of  intelligence  ;  we  have  shown  the  inces- 
sant efforts  of  Europe,  to  render  pliant  the 
bakeii  clay,  to  clothe  it  with  elegant 
forms,  to  emljellisli  it  by  the  resources  of 
art;  the  active  rivalry  of  nations  seeking  to  attain  intellectual  and 
commercial  supremacy. 

After  having  seen  the  Groelcs  immortalise  the  heroes  of  their  history, 
the  songs  of  their  [)oets,  taking  tliem  as  subjects  for  their  ceramic 
paintings  ;  after  the  gropings  of  the  Middle  Ages  whose  works  preserve 
the  arms  of  illustrious  men,  was  it  not  curious  to  see,  at  tlie  Renaissance, 
glaaîe  and  enamel  make  themselves  rivals  of  engraved  copj>er,  of  fresco 
and  paiuted  panels,  and  the  works  of  the  great  masters  apj>ear  again 
before  our  eyes  by  this  new  road  ?  The  times,  the  manners,  the  passions, 
retlect  themselves  in  these  works,  so  modest  in  appearance,  to  this 
degree,  that  the  philosopher  and  the  historiim  disdain  no  longer 
to  Consult  a  baked  earth  equally  with  a  chart  or  a  passage  in  the 
memoirs  of  an  obscure  epoch. 

This  reliabilit^ition  of  the  products  of  art  will  certainly  be  one  ol  tiic 
proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  present  enquirers,  and  public  taste,  by  en- 
couraging ceramic  studies,  vvill  have  given  to  modern  industry  the  most 
powerful  means  of  progress,  for  the  glorification  of  the  past  contains  the 
promise  of  a  durable  fame  to  those  who  will  know  how  to  equal  or 
surpass  the  merit  of  their  forerunners. 
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CHAPTEB   IV. 

MODERN  TIMES. 

Section  1.— Faïence. 

A. — French  Faïence. 

In  beginning  this  chapter,  a  certain  emotion  seizes  us,  we  understand 
its  immense  interest,  and  consequently  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
reader  appreciate  in  a  short  and  rapid  sketch,  the  high  teachings  that 
it  admits  of.  It  concerns  intimately  our  history  and  our  manners  ;  what 
it  recapitulates  are  the  efforts  of  yesterday,  the  achievements  of  to-day, 
foreshadowing  those  of  the  morrow.  It  should  demonstrate,  by  means 
of  facts  logically  grouped,  in  what  way  in  France,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  Ceramic  industry  and  the  arts  which  depend  upon  it,  have  advanced 
and  improved  by  extensive  co-operation,  their  existence  having  no 
longer  for  end  the  satisfying  of  the  taste  and  luxury  of  the  few,  but  the 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  many. 

But  history  does  not  proceed,  any  more  than  nature,  by  violent 
shocks,  facts  follow  a  rational  evolution,  one  progress  links  itself  to 
another,  until  they  lead,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  perfection,  the  ideal 
of  all  human  conception.  To  seek  the  cause  of  this  progress,  some- 
times in  facts  and  in  institutions,  sometimes  in  individualities,  is  the 
difficult  point. 

The  Middle  Ages  among  its  struggles,  and  in  spite  of  them,  had 
manifested^  as  we  have  seen,  some  flashes  of  artistic  genius,  the 
Benaissanco  in  the  middle  of  its  ambitious  enterprises,  had  made  this 
glorious  genius  the  object  of  the  powerful  and  the  great,  their  encourage- 
ment was  bestowed  in  moments  of  effervescence,  when  brave  indivi- 
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dualitiea  rose  on  every  side  and  formed  that  brilliant  pleiad  whpse 
works  elevated  the  taste  even  to  the  hearts  of  the  galvanised  population»» 
and  thus  contributed  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  intellectual  wants. 

It  was  reserved  to  modern  times  to  complete  the  work  of  ceutnrie^, 
by  generalising  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  substituting  the  masses 
for  the  small  number  which  appreciated  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 
The  artist  no  longer  dependant  on  the  chance  protection  of  a  solitary 
patron,  but  on  the  encouragement  of  society  at  largo,  had  no  other  pre- 
occupation than  his  own  improvement,  and  the  search  after  that  which 
would  materially  satisfy  the  powerful  clients,  to  whom  he  consecrated 
his  works. 

Such  i.s  now  the  state  of  things  ;  but,  we  repeat  it,  the  transformation 
has  been  slow  and  progres:?ive,  each  has  taken  his  part  in  it,  and  the 
great  difficulty  for  the  earnest  historian,  is  to  seek  the  elements  of 
this  co-opertition,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  turned  away  from  the 
truth  by  interested  declamations,  erroneous  judgments,  dictated  by 
passion,  and,  above  all,  by  documents,  stimiped  with  inanity  by  the 
ignomnce  of  those  from  whom  they  emanate. 

How  often  has  ono  not  raised  one's  voice  against  privileges  long 
time  conceded  by  princes,  the  natural  prot-ectors  of  all  high  enterprises 
attempted  in  their  St^Ues  ?  What  has  not  been  said  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  the  patronage  of  manufactories  ? 
The  organisiititm  of  industries  into  corporations  has  been  considered  an 
odious  trammel,  even  when  it  brought  a  wise  and  salutary  code  of  regu- 
lations, in  the  various  branches  of  ar  t.  One  has  also  pretended  ignorance 
of  the  large  amount  of  protection  taken  against  the  abuse  of  privileges, 
by  parliaments  and  rauniei[)al  institutions  ;  so  that  one  would  have 
believed  in  the  constant  persecution  of  that  which  the  authorities  were 
seeking  on  the  contrary  to  favonr  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal 

In  fact,  it  was  necessary  to  direct,  and  overlook  the  first  essays  of 
these  new  industries,  as  a  mother  directs  and  protects  tlie  first  steps  of 
her  child,  even  when  he  is  impatient  of  the  trammels  which  prevent 
his  falL  Writers  would  see  nothing  of  this,  and  yet  when  the  revolution 
came,  it  is  thanks  to  that  slow  and  constantly  progressive  march  of  facts 
that  it  found  minds  ripe  for  a  comjilete  emancipation  and  that  it  was 
able  to  place  under  the  protection  of  a  law  eqnal  for  all,  the  work  already 
prepared  by  the  tacit  agreement  of  all  those  who  possessed  power  and 
influence. 

To  show  the  march  of  this  co-opciutiun  of  conflicting  inteix'sts, 
formerly  opposed,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  universal  destinies 


îB  a  vast  framework  of  which  though  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  fill,  we  hope 
at  least  by  dint  of  good  faith,  of  patient  research  and  simplicity  in  the 
expression  of  oar  personal  sentiments,  to  supply  an  interesting  sketch. 

To  give  to  the  series  of  facta  a  logical  succession,  we  must  neces- 
sarily abandon  teclmical  classification  and  substitute  for  the  order  of  pro- 
gression of  ceramic  matters,  that  of  events,  viewing  them  above  all  in 
their  local  manifestation^  and  folIo\^'ing  for  each  description  of  pottery, 
its  gradual  pro;j:re-ss  round  the  centre  whence  it  derived  its  impulse. 

Thus,  t*)  speak  only  of  France  with  which  by  right  of  patriotism  we 
should  first  occupy  ourselves,  its  ancient  organiKitiou  by  provinces,  each 
governed  by  an  intendant,  made  of  it,  as  it  were,  a  union  of  federative 
states  CAch  a  stranger  to  the  movements  of  the  others,  separated  by 
customhonse  lines,  and  scarcely  kept  together  by  the  oommon  tie  of 
royal  authority.  Hence,  the  various  influences  which  might  modify  their 
industries  were  quite  special  and  became  sometimes  of  considerable 
imfiortancc.  It  has  resulted  from  this  fact,  happy  for  our  national 
genius,  that  local  efforts  have  produced  different  results,  and  that  France 
alone  has  created  more  decorative  styles  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  These  styles  liaving  even  become  sufficiently  typical  tis  to 
form  schools,  variously  imitated  in  France  as  elsewhere*  It  becomes 
then  necessary  to  well  define  their  characters  and  thus  to  mark  out 
the  limits  of  the  principiJ  French  ceramic  styles. 


Italian  Style, 

What  we  mean  to  qualify  as  French  faïences  of  Italian  style  are  not 
the  true  Majoliciis  made  among  us  by  eminent  ultramontane  emigrants, 
w^e  have  seen  before,  when  speaking  of  tlie  French  Renaissance,  how 
ephemeral  had  been  the  productions  attempted  by  workmen  away 
from  home  and  distant  from  the  schools,  whence  they  derived  their 
models,  and  who  were  speedily  absorbed  in  the  active  and  moving  centre 
into  which  they  had  ventured  themselves. 

One  workshop  alone,  that  of  Nevers,  cultivated  for  some  time 
a  style  of  painting  originally  of  Urbino  ;  its  subjects,  as  in  Italian 
faïence,  mythological,  the  ground  formed  by/the  waves  of  the  sea,  the 
personages  most  often  marine  divinities,  Tritons,  Nereids,  and  Cupids. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  to  which  we  shall  return  in  its  place,  that 
writers  have  attributed  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  the 
creation  of  this  school  as,  "entirely  of  importation,"  and  they  see  the 
true  authors  of  these  tine  vases,  in  the  various  members  of  a  family 
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named  Conrade,  who  came  from  Albissola,  near  Savona,  to  direct  the 
Nivernais  establishment  Now  the  first  thing  which  is  clear  to  any 
one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  majolica  is  that  the  style  of 
Savona,  and  of  all  the  Genoese  coast  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Italo-French.  A  second  remark  still  more  decisive  and  suggested  by 
the  examination  of  Conrade's  signed  pieces,  is  that  these  potters,  expert 
perhaps  in  their  trade,  were  poor  draughtsmen,  witliout  style,  and  no* 
worthy  of  claiming  any  relationship  with  the  Italian  ceramic  artists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  besides,  these  men  were  much  more  occupied  in  seeking 
to  imitate  the  Chinese  style  than  to  reproduce  the  pomjxjus  *'îstoriato" 
pottery  of  Italy.  The  Nivernais  style  therefore,  imitated  from  the  Italian 
faïence,^  of  Urbino»  can  only  bo  the  work  of  French  artists  impelled  in 
this  line  by  the  encouragements  of  a  prince  the  lover  of  high  art.  We 
will  also  show  how  this  accidental  school  was  superior,  for  its  time,  to  the 
la^t  adepts  of  Italian  aii,  and  how  ranch  it  contnbutod  to  maintnin 
the  Nivernais  manufactory  at  a  respectable  level,  notw^ithfttaudinLr 
the  debasing  influence  of  the  Conrades. 

Bfmmmaiè  Style, 

The  Italian  style  being,  îis  we  have  just  said,  an  accident,  an 
eplicmeral  caprice,  we  place  the  Norman  school  at  the  head  of  art^ 
purely  French  ;  two  reasons  induce  us  so  to  do  ;  on  one  side,  the 
certainty  that  liouen  had,  long  before  Ne  vers,  applied  the  enamel  to 
terra-cotta  ;  on  the  other,  the  conviction  acquired  by  a  profound  study 
of  its  firat  essays,  that  Norman  ceramic  art  has  derived  its  inspirations 
from  national  sources.  Among  us,  as  in  Italy,  it  is  in  the  workshops 
where  rich  artistic  pieces  were  made,  that  the  genei'al  taste  of 
ornamentation  wa«i  formed  ;  the  goldsmith*8  work,  enamelling,  mar- 
qnetry,  textiles  even,  have  imposed  their  conceptions  lîpon  the  secon- 
dary objects  of  art  ;  and  this  may  be  readily  conceived,  for  a  complete 
harmony  should  exist  between  tiiroiturc  in  general  and  architecture,  in 
the  same  manner  as  between  these  last  and  the  pomp  of  costume. 
AH  these  keep  in  unison  at  this  epoch,  and  he  who  would  seek  to  with- 
draw his  works  from  tliis  law  of  good  taste,  would  only  arrive  at  throw- 
ing a  false  note  in  the  universal  concert,  and  make  a  blot  in  the  happy 
uniformity  of  the  picture» 

If  we  consider  Kouen  pottery  in  this  elevated  point  of  view,  we  can 
soon  account  for  ils  fii'st  beginnings  ;  the  exceptional  pieces  in  the 
Rouen  museum,  where  enamelled  landscapes,  upon  a  white  ground,  are 
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encircled  witli  wreaths  of  large  flowers,  a  little  hard  in  tone,  and  with 
scattered  bouquets  accompanied  by  lines  twisted  into  tendrils,  are  they  not 
the  exact  reproduction  of  what  we  find  upoti  tlie  metallic  sides  of  the  jewel 
caskets,  of  the  jewels  themselves  and  more  still  upon  the  textile  fiibries 
called  cliintze^  (perses),  of  tlie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 
These  faïences,  accidentally  issued  from  the  hands  of  an  enameller  on 
metals,  do  not  constitute  a  commercial  style,  a  mercantile  fabrication,  but, 
when  in  1G47,  Poire],8ieiir  de  Grandval,  worka  the  first  official  privilege 
and  ixiiis  himself  at  the  current  puttery,  we  see  the  comfit-box  (drageoir) 
called  "à  la  centauresge,'*  reproduce  the  same  flowers,  the  same  tendrils, 
in  a  word,  conform  itself  to  a  taste  which,  far  from  coming  from  Nevers, 
was  to  implant  itself  there  in  its  turn,  by  an  identical  influence. 

Nevertheless,  the  sight  of  Oriented  porcelain,  soon  mollified  these 
tendencies  and  suggested  to  the  Rouennais  painters  the  true  type  which 
was  to  make  their  reuown  and  that  of  the  whole  of  French  faïence,  this 

Fig.  07. 
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«LtPPEE  OF    BOtTEN   rAÏlï*^XR. 

IS  the  decoration  of  "lambrequins'*  (mantling^)  and  "  dentelles'*  (lace). 
This  style  of  ornamentation,  fii-st  executed  in  bhie  camaïeu  or  in  blue 
and  iron  red  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  Oriental  and  the  French. 
We  see  in  it  the  oriental  influence  mixed  with  the  delicate  combinations 
invented  by  Bërain,  lîoule,  and  other  French  masters  of  the  ornamental 
school,  but  the  borrowing  is  so  disguised,  there  is  such  a  powerful  origin- 
ality in  the  arabesque  borders  surrounding  the  dishes  with  a  wide  guipure, 
in  the  central  roses,  rich  without  being  overcharged  and  sometimes 
with  radiating  columns  uniting  the  middle  subject  with  the  circum- 
ference, that  one  asks  oneself  if  there  is  not  in  it  an  ingenious  invention 
(Fig  97),  Contemporaries  must  have  so  considered  it,  since  tlie  Koucnnais 
wares  have  been  the  object  of  universal  imitation.  Belgium,  Holland, 
even  Italy  have  multiplied  the  varieties  of  a  stylo  which  Lille,  Paris, 
Paint  Cloud,  Marr^eilles,  &c,  executed  readily  to  meet  the  taste  of  the 
Consumer. 
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A  direct  influence  of  the  literary  publications  modified  for  a  tnomeût 
the  eooi positions  **à  dentelles/*  Baskets  of  flowers  supjmrted  by 
scrolls  with  wreaths  form  subjects  for  the  centre,  or  place  themselvea 
in  the  recesses  of  the  niantlings,  this  rich  and  graceful  style  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  tail  pieces  or  culs-de-lampe  of  the  splendid  editions 
of  Cramoisy  and  other  publishers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Wliat  superubuudantly  proves  the  persistence  of  the  lloaeniiuis 
school  in  the  wish  of  remaining  French,  is  that  from  its  Ijeginiuiigs  it  was 
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able  to  imitate  Chinese  porcelain,  with  a  fidelity  and  talent,  equal  at 
least  to  what  one  admires  iu  tbe  works  of  the  Dutch  potters;  lozengy 
borders  with  green  grounds,  intersected  by  resei'ves,  surrounding  a  floral 
composition  of  pure  oriental  style,  or  a  Clu'nese  landscape  with  flgures 
and  shops.  But  the  painters  soon  enfranchised  themselves  from  these 
too  servile  imitations  by  creating  the  style  "  à  la  corne/*  There  the 
subjects  will  be  larger  than  the  Chinese  type  itself;  a  coruucopiaj 
whence  escape  branches  of  paeonies,  open  pomegranates,  Chinese  pinks 
will  form  the  prineijial  subjects,  and  will  be  encircled  by  birds,  butter- 
flies, and  insects,  and  sometimes  with  capricious  "  rocaiUes  "  (Fig,  98), 
This  pottery,  less  pure  in  fabrication  and  taste  than  the  blue  ware  with 
mantlings  and  lace,  redeems  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  bright  enamels, 
the  heaviness  of  its  paste,  and  its  blueish  enamel  subject  to  "  cnmng  ** 
or  cracks. 
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PKMSIAJÎ  fiTYI*E. 


Nivernais  Style, 

Besides  the  faïences  imitated  from  Urbino,  Nevers  has  worked  after 
decided  types,  the  fimt,  borrowed  from  enainellers  manifests  itself,  aa 
at  Ronen,  by   Biibjects  mythological,  heroic   or  v\^^  f)fj, 

familiar,  snrjounded  by  wreaths  of  large  flowera. 
In  these,  blue  and  manganese  pervade;  for  the 
Nivernais  pottery,  firiog  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, is  prescribed  in  the  use  of  its  enamels*  It 
has  never  been  able  to  fix  the  fine  Koiiennais  iron 
red,  and  has  replaced  it  with  an  orange  yellow, 
marvellously  rich,  especially  when  introduced 
n|K>n  partial  grounds. 

The  oriental  type  is  equally  easy  to  distin- 
guish. Normandy  specially  inspired  herself 
with  the  blue  imperial  porcelain  of  King- te* 
tchiu,  Nevers  preferred  the  oriental  porcelain,  described  at  page  G2, 
and  particularly  the  Persian  style,  Flow^ers  with  tlcflexed  pointed 
leaves,  scrolls,  birds  and  insects  are  therefore  more  frequent  than 
ornamental  combinations,  in  a  word,  the  oriental  style  of  Kevers  is 
less  original,  less  created  than  that  of  llouen. 

In  the  oriental  type  are  classed  the  faïences  of  bright  lapis  lazuli 
grounds,  relieved  with  enamelled  patte rns  in  pure  white,  associatt^d  with 
pale  or  orange  yellow.  The  Persians  have,  it  is  truf*,  enamelled  with 
bright  blue  their  terracottas,  and  especially  their  wall  tiles,  they  have 
applied  to  it  a  i^hite  damascene  work  of  delicate  scrolls,  with 
inscriptions  in  relief  gilded  without  firing  (à  froid)  ;  but  this  decoration 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Nivernais  composition,  in  which 
tulips,  pinks  and  anemones  resemble  on  the  contraiy  the  rich  and 
redundant  bouquets  of  enamel  work,  and  of  contemporary  tissues.  We 
therefore  claim  for  our  own  school  these  |i  rod  nets,  which  must  bo 
ranged  among  the  most  remarkable,  issued  from  French  furnaces. 


Southern  Style. 

The  south  of  France  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  its  intellectiiul 
centres,  Marseilles,  the  city  of  commerce,  had  opened  relations  with 
every  country  of  the  globe;  Provence  had  not  forgotten  the  remem- 
brance of  the  light  the  good  king  René  had  shed  upon  the  province* 
Therefore  one  is  not  astonished  to  see  appear  there,  towards  tlie  end  of 
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the  Beveuteonth  oentiiry,  works  more  polisht'd,  than  even  in  oon* 
tempomiieous  Italy.  At  Saint^Jean-du-Désert  and  Marseilles  the 
dishes  are  Burroundt^l   with  splendid   ambesques,  relieved   by   lions* 

heads,  hunting  subjects  of  masterly 
execution,  scenes  &om  scripture  or 
history  Klling  the  central  space,  while 
jroustiers  concurrently  with  the  same 
subjects,  places  upon  an  admirable 
enamel,  the  ornamental  compositions 
of  lîérain  and  the  other  French  '*  petits 
maîtres."  By  its  taôte,  Moustiers  forms 
a  school  of  itself,  and  goea  to  plant 
in  Spain  a  fertile  branchi  which  brings 
us  back  in  excliange  for  the  soft  blue 
camaiuii,  a  polychrome  style  with 
bouquets  and  wreaths,  already  lesa 
^  pure  than  the  original  type,  and 
which^  associating  itjself  with  gnjte<*que8 
of  bad  taste,  the  reg|x>nsibility  of  which 
we  are  jileased  to  throw  upon  a  neighbouring  nation»  soon  produced 
a  melancholy  decadence. 

BtyU  of  Strasburff, 

It  was  reserved  to  this  city  to  give  its  name  to  an  intermediate 
style  of  decoration,  hotween  that  of  tho  high  class  of  faïence  and  tlie 
painting  of  porcelain,  and  w^liich  formed  in  some  sort  the  hyphen  or 
lino  of  union  between  the  two  processes;  the  firing  by  the  porcelain  and 
tho  enamel  furnace.  The  decoration  of  Strasburg  is  simple  in  ordinary 
specimens;  the  flowers  are  snrrounded  with  a  deep  black  outline 
(ch&tironné)  and  hastily  modelled,  yet  the  red  (derived  from  gold) 
appears  brilliant  and  characteristicj  and  the  copper  green  shines  with 
unique  intensity.  The  rendering  of  this  style  coidd  not  have  been 
done  better;  hence  the  Strasburg  pottery  had  numerous  imitations. 
The  oldest  pieces  arc  decorated  with  flowers  and  insects;  later, 
Chines^e  figures,  of  the  grotesque  kind  invented  in  Europe,  were 
introduoed. 


s^ms^^m^^ 


tot  or  aatrruMui  rAîivscii. 


Porcdain  Style, 

Xhia  style  is  a  continuation  of  the  other»  and  does  not  mquire  descriii- 
tion,  its  object  accounts  for  its  perfection.     At  Straahurg  already,  tho 
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beauty  of  the  enamel,  the  elegance  and  ekilfulness  of  the  workmanship 

had  rendered  ceiiain  pieceB  rivals  of  translucent  pottery.  In  the  centres 
where  imitation  sought  to  he  jierfeet,  we  find  inuntings  which  the 
decorators  of  Saxony  and  Sèvres  might  envy* 

Tlie  porcelain  style  has  been  the  ruin  of  faïence,  wliat  was  the  use  of 
placing  npon  a  fragile  ware  of  seeonJary  use,  an  elaborate  painting  of 
lo'gh  price?  Faïence  has  only  its  success  concurrently  with  porcelain 
luasnjuch  as  it  continues  accessible  to  tdl,  and  that  it  presenres  a  broad, 
rapid  and  tasteful  decoration  appropriate  to  its  nature. 


Ristorif  of  Frmch  Manufactories. 

Every  day,  the  researches  of  collectors,  the  learued  investigations 
of  the  keepers  of  local  archives,  the  happy  cliauces  of  active  and 
entei-prising  commerce,  come  to  reveal  the  existence  of  nianufaetories 
long  unknown,  so  that  the  list,  already  very  long,  of  establish  men  t5 
more  or  less  celebrated,  extends  and  complicates  itself  without  its 
being  possible  to  foresee  the  moment  when  we  can  close  it  It  is 
therefore  important  even  with  a  view  to  facilitate  research,  to  open 
from  the  present  time,  a  list  in  which  the  conquests  of  the  future  will 
suljs<?quently  take  their  phice,  and  to  |)resent  in  logical  order,  the  table 
of  manufactories  authorised  by  letters  patent,  or  whose  names  we  find 
inscribed  in  works  worthy  of  attention.  We  give  this  table  in  geo- 
graphical order,  unitiug,  under  the  head  of  the  old  provinces,  the  de- 
partments  which  divide  them;  these  provinces  formed  formerly  a 
governmental  whole;  it  was  before  the  intendant,  that  the  declarations 
of  the  establishment  of  a  pottery  had  to  be  made,  this  functionary 
received  the  deposit  of  the  mark,  had  to  watch  over  the  furnaces  being 
set  up  and  put  in  activity,  the  genuine  quality  of  tbo  wares,  and  to 
prevent  any  disloyal  competition  which  might  injure  the  authorised 
establislunents.  He  had  the  direction  of  the  police  belonging  to  com- 
merce, the  supervision  of  the  trades  corporations,  and  conjointly  with 
the  inspectoi's  of  manufactories,  he  watched  over  the  progress  of  art. 

We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of  this  organisa- 
tion ;  we  should  also  recal  its  advantages  in  point  of  study  ;  the  styles  of 
which  we  have  just  described  the  principal  characteristics,  group  them- 
selves naturally  round  their  principal  centre,  and  it  is  already  a  means 
of  attaching  to  a  region,  unknown  works  which  may  awaken  the  studies 
of  collectors  ;  the  nature  of  the  earth,  that  of  the  enamels,  the  general 
style  of  decoration,  have  always  a  family  air  in  the  same  province, 
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GEOGRAPHY  OF  FBEXOH  FAIENCE  MANUFAOTORIEB. 
BEGION  OP  THE  NORTH. 

Normandie. 

Seh^  Inférieure,  Rouen,— Saint- Adrien.— Forgea-lea-Eaux. — ^Le  Havre.— Sainte-Foy. 

Eure.  Ajrmentièrea — Ghàtel-la-Lune. — ^Infreville.— Malicorne. — Dangu. — Yemeuil. 

CaJLvadoB,  Caen. — ^Manerbe.'— Pré-d*Attge. — La  Bauqneterie. 

Manche  ? 

Orne,  Saint-Denis-sur-Sarthon. 

Picardie. 
Somme  i 

Artois. 
Poê'de-Calais,  Aire.— Boulogne. — Desyrea.— Hesdin. — ^Montreuil. — Saini-Omer. 

Flandre. 
Nord,  Bailleu]. — Cambrai.— Douai. — Dunkorque. — ^Lille. — Saint- Amand.— Valenciennes. 

Ile-de-France. 

Seine.   Paris. — ^Vinccnnes. — Sceaux.  —  Bourg-la-Reino. — ^Ho  Saint-Denis. — Groe-OaîUoa. 
— Mont-Louia. 

Seine-et-Oiee,  Saiut-Cloud. — Sèvres. — Meudon. — Mantes. 
Seine-et- Marne,  Avon. — Boissettc. — Melun. — Montereau. 
Aime,  Sinceny. — Rony. — Ognes. — yillerd<k>tterct8. 
Oise,  Chantilly. — ^Beauvais. — Savignies. 

Champagne. 

Attbe,  Troyes. — Mathault. 
liante  Marne.  Aproy. — Langres. 
Maille.  Épemay. — Bois-d'Espence, 
Ardennes  f 

REGION    OF   THE   EAST. 

Lorraine, 

Mtjurthe.   NiedervUler.  —  Lunéville. — Namcy.^-Bcllevue. — Toul. — Moyen. — Montcnoy. — 
SuinUClement. 

Vosges.  Épinal. — Ramberviller. 

Meuse.  Vaucouleurs. — Montigny. — Clermont-en-Argonne. — Waly. — Les  Itdcttes. 

Moselle,  Thion ville. — La  Grange. — Sarreguemincs.     • 

Alsace. 

Bas'Bhin.  Strasburg. — Haguenau. 
Ilaui'Hhin.  Saint-Biaise. 

Franche-Conité. 
Doubs.  Besançon. — Rioz. 
Haute-Saône  ? 
Jura.  Arbois. 
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Bowrgogne. 

Côte  cTOr.  Dijon. — ^Pontaillier. — Mirebean, — Premières. 

Yonne,  Auxerre. — Ancy-le-Fiano. 

Saône-et-Loire.  MàooxL — Digoin. 

Ain,  MeiUonas. — Pont-de-Vaux. — Bonrg. 

Lyonnais. 
Bhàne,  Lyon. 
Lotf0.  Boanne. 

Bauphiné, 

lière,  Grenoble. 

Dtôme,  Saint-Vallier.— Dieu-le-Fit. 

Eauteê-Alpes  f 

REGION  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

Provence. 

Basêeê-Alpes,  Monstiers. 

Var,  Taverne. — Yarage. — Lea  Ponpres. — Faïence. 

Boucheê^u-Uhâne.  Marseille. — Aubegne. 

Languedœ. 

Haute- Garonne,  Toulouse. — Martres. — Mones. — ^Marignao. — ^Terrebasse. 

Tarn,  Agen. 

Aude,  Narbonne. 

Hérault,  Montpellier. 

Gard,  Anduze. — Castilhon.— Nîmes.— Vauvert. 

Lozère  f 

Haute-Loire,  Le  Pny. 

Ardèckef 


Pyréhéèê-Orientalei  f 
Arriègei 


RoussUlon. 

Comté  de  Foix, 

Béam. 


Basiei'Pyriné'es,  Espelelle.— Loscar. — Gnyennc. 

Gironde,  Bordeaux. — Sadirac. — Bazas. 

Dordogne,  Bergerac 

Lot-et-Garonne.  La  Plume.— Port-Sainto-Murie. 

Lot^ 

Aveyronf 

Tam-et-Garonne,  Montauban. 

Landes,  Samadet. 

Gere,  Auch. 

HaïUee-Pyréhé'ee, 

REGION  OP  THE   WEST. 

Âunis  and  Saintonge. 

Charente-Inférieure,   Sainte».— Brizambourg.— La   Chapelletlea-Pots.— La   Rocbdîe.- 
Marans* 
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Afiffoumois, 

Charente.  Angoulême. 

Poitou. 

Vienne.  Poitiers. — Montbernage. — Châtellerault 

Deux-Sèvres.  Oiron. — Thouare. — Rignë. — Chef-Boutonne. — Saint-Porchaire. 

Vendée.  Fontenay. — lUc-d'EUe. — Montaigu. — Apromont.— Mallièvro. 

Bretagne. 
lUe-el-Vilaine.  Rennes. — Rcnac. 
Loire-Inférieure.  Nantes. — Le  Croisic. — ^Macbecoul. 
Morbihan.  Rohu. 
Finidère.  Quimper. — Quimpcrlc. 
Câtes-du-Nord  f 

Anjou. 

Maine-d-Loire  f 

Maine. 

Sarthe.  Malicornc. — I^igron. — Courcellos. — Pontvalain . 
Mayenne  f 

CENTRAL   REGION. 

Orléanais. 

lA)iret.  Orléans. — G  ien. — Saint-Marceau. 
Loir-et-Cher.  Saint-Dic. — Ghaiiniont. 
Eure-et-Tjoir.  Châtraiulun. 

Nivernais. 

Nièvre.  Ncvere. — La  Cliaritt*. — La  Noclo. — Bois-lc-Conite. — Saint- Vcrain. — Varzy. 

Bourhonnais. 


Allier.  Moulins. 

Puy-de-Dôme. 
Cantal  i 

Clonnont.- 

—A  nies. 

Auvergne. 

Ilaute-Vienne. 
Corrèze  f 

Limogos, 

Limousin. 

Creufiei 

Marche. 

Cherf 
Indre  ? 

Bemj. 
Touraine. 

Indre-et- Loire.  Tours. — Amboibc. 

Comtat  d'Avignon. 
VaucJvge. — Avignon. — Apt. — Goult. — La  Tour-d'Aigues. — CariK-ntrsiJ». 
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KEG  ION   OF   THE   NORTH. 

Nonnandy, 

We  have  already  stîeii  the  reumrkable  part  taken  by  Normandy,  ut 
the  Renaissance,  in  the  vulgarisation  of  the  secret  of  enanit4led 
earthenwares;  without  being  able  to  trace  precisely  thiough  what  means 
this  secret  was  improvetl,  w^o  have  mentioned  tlie  leal  masterpiecc'8, 
that  issued  from  the  Bouennais  workshop  of  Masseot  Âbaquesne  and 
his  suceessots. 

How  has  it  hapjiened  that  a  process  wliieh  had  reueliod  [terreetion 
should  suddenly  he  lost  to  reap|jear  after  an  interval  uf  ten  yeurg,  in  the 
fomi  of  timid  attempts?  This  is  what  the  present  state  of  our  social 
constitution  and  manners  prechides  us  from  nnderetanding  ;  and  yet 
this  is  what  took  phice  in  Normandy  at  the  modern  epochs  that  is,  at 
the  begiîîning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  would  appear  that  at  a 
moment  when  industries  were  about  to  transform  themselves,  a  complete 
rupture  took  place  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  tluit  this 
transfonnation  inaugurated  itself  eveiy where,  without  taking  acc<junt  of 
the  experience  acquired  by  the  ancient  adepts  in  art.  Let  us  then 
follow  facts  in  tlie  state  in  which  they  have  manit'ested  themselves,  and 
o]>eu  new  annals  to  the  new  art. 

KOUEN,— We  find,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  this  city  two 
classes  of  workmen  to  work  the  **  invention  "  of  iaience,  the  cuamellers 
and  the  pottere*  If  we  ai*e  to  believe  old  documents,  the  Konennais 
enamels  on  copper  enjoyed  a  just  reputation,  and  in  178*j,  a  Hungarian 
artist  named  Oppenheini  applie^l  for  letlern  patent  to  et^tablisli  himself 
in  the  Norman  capital. 

Headers  will  remember  the  bottles  and  pear  shaped  pots  sent  to 
the  Universal  Exhibition  by  the  Museum  of  Kouen;  upon  their 
opaque  white  enamel  were  subjects  and  laniisein>es  framed  with  a 
tigured  moulding,  round  which  were  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  large 
llowers  paintetl  in  bright  enamels,  and  which  appc*ared  to  reproduce, 
with  the  exaggeration  of  a  mognifjiiig  glass,  the  subjects  so  frequently 
applied,  under  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  upon  smelling  bottles, 
medallions,  watches  and  other  jewels  enamelled  upon  metal.  On 
seeing  these  exceptional  and  singular  products,  no  one  would  Iie^itate  iu 
considering  them  as  the  attempts  of  an  industry  seeking  to  make  its 
way.     IL  André  Pettier  alone,  attributes  to  these  pieces  the  dute  1708, 
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and  considers  them  to  be  the  work  of  an  innovator,  Denis  Dorio,  wh  o 
pretending  to  be  the  inventor  of  a  red  for  painting  on  faïence  and 
porcelain,  thus  writes  to  the  Controller  General 

MONBETGNEUB, 

Denis  Dorio  has  the  secret  and  the  process  for  making  a  particular  red  for  painting 
upon  porcelain  and  faïence,  and  which  resists  the  fire  with  its  red  colour,  he  humbly  begs 
Your  Grace  to  be  pleased  to  grant  him  permission  to  establish  furnaces  in  the  city  of  Rouen 
to  work  them,  and  he  will  continue  his  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  health  of  Your 
Grace. 

The  answer,  says  M.  Pettier,  was  not  long  coming,  it  appears  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Generality  of  Ronen,  and-rnns  thns  : 

Bib, 

I  send  you  the  petition  of  an  individual  who  pretends  to  possess  the  secret  of 
applying  the  red  colour  upon  porcelain  and  fuyence  in  a  singular  manner,  and  which  would 
make  an  ornament  to  the  fine  &ienoes  which  are  made  at  Rouen,  which  would  render  them 
more  beautiful,  and  would  increase  their  sale.  You  will,  therefore,  if  you  please,  take  the 
trouble  of  hearing  him  on  this  subject,  with  the  master-potters.  You  will  then  send  me  your 
opinion  upon  the  demands  contained  in  his  petition,  and  will  try  to  procure  him  work  if  the 
potters  agree  that  what  he  has  done  may  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  embellishment  of 
tbeir  works  and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  and  very  affectionate  servant, 

Desmasets. 
Versailles,  2G  August,  1708. 

There  appears  to  bo  here  some  confusion;  the  trial  pieces  of  the 
Rouen  Museum,  belonging,  by  their  style  and  make,  to  a  period  very 
anterior  to  1708,  emanate  from  a  man,  a  stranger  to  the  processes  of 
pottery,  and  who,  accustomed  to  lay  his  colours  upon  a  white  enamej 
spread  upon  metal,  has  not  even  understood  that  in  changing  subject ile, 
and  in  firing  several  times  and  at  a  low  temperature,  he  inaugurated  a 
process  unknown  to  potters,  and  which  was  only  to  reappear  much 
later  and  in  other  countries. 

This  Uorio,  who,  in  1708,  announced  the  possession  of  the  secret  of  a 
particular  red,  could  not  have  had  pieces  to  exhibit  of  the  importance  of 
those  of  which  it  has  been  just  question,  since,  far  from  thinking  of 
allowing  him  to  set  up  furnaces,  he  was  subjected  to  the  examination  of 
potters  in  exercise  of  their  trade  to  know  if  there  was  any  profit  to  be 
derived  from  his  pretended  discovery,  and  recommending  them  to  try  to 
procure  him  some- work. 

Evidently  if  M.  André  Pettier  has  conferred  upon  Denis  Dorio 
these  vases  which  we  attribut<3  to  an  unknown  enameller  seeking 
to  make  himself  a  place  in  the  rising  industry,  it  is  that  the  learned 
writer  has  yielded  to  the  very  natural  desire  of  placing  a  fact  by  the 
side  of  a  written  document.     But  the  fact  and  the  documents  cannot  be 
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reconciled,  and  we  mTiat  give  the  attempts  of  bringing  them  together 
as  more  attractive  than  rationaL  Di&coverer  or  dî^scovered,  Denis 
Dorîo,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  making  the  vaaes  in  question,  would  not 
liave  failed  to  work  on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  would  have  been  at  Kotien 
that  the  faïences  of  the  enamel  furnaces  had  had  their  birth.  But  tlie 
author  of  these  trial  piet'es  cared  little  for  obtaining  a  privilege  fur  the 
red,  green  or  yellow  which  be  painted  indifferently  in  polychrome  or 
eamaien.  The  rich  and  interesting  collection  of  Jl.  Gu.stave  Gon^dlain 
which  contained  alre^idy  one  of  the  six  pieces  of  the  Rouen  enam^Uer» 
has  just  been  increased  by  a  seventh  specimen,  a  vase,  having  a  huid- 
Bcape  framed  in  an  ornamental  medallion  with  wreaths,  still  recAlliog  the 
Henaiseance,  and  confirming  the  date  of  the  other  specimens;  only  here 
the  artist  has  re8ii?ted  the  attraction  of  brill iaiit  enamels,  and  has 
modelled  in  grisaille  the  elaborate  details  of  his  composition.  These 
vases  evidently  are  the  work  of  an  explorer  hoping  to  open  a  path  to 
hiuisclf  in  ceramics,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  the  cost  entailed  by 
his  work. 

The  share  of  the  potters  in  this  path  of  research  is  more  easy  to 
follow*  From  the  beginning,  they  possessed  the  secret  of  the  material, 
and  to  jnilge  from  the  form  of  their  first  pieces,  it  is  Italy  who 
had  tiiught  it  them.  In  proof,  we  see  two  of  those  plates  with  broad 
border,  and  deeply  hollowed  in  the  middle,  called  drageoirs,  evidently 
iesuing  from  a  workshop  suie  of  its  processes;  where  the  beginner 
shows  himself,  is  in  the  decoration;  one  of  the  pieces  is  painted  in 
shades  of  greyish  blue,  the  central  subject,  badly  drawn,  represents  a 
female  Centaur;  in  the  border,  between  the  rectangular  panels,  are 
the  large  flowers  and  tendrils  employed  by  enamellers;  this  curious 
specimen,  dated  1047,  belongs  to  M.  Gustave  Gouellarn  ;  a  second 
cup,  of  the  same  date,  has  for  sole  decoration  upon  its  white  gi*ound  a 
shield  executed  in  blue  and  citron  yellow,  in  the  Italo-Flemish  taste,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  the  arms  of  Poterat,  notwithstanding  some 
difference  in  the  heraldic  colours. 

It  L^  not  diflicult,  in  presence  of  so  exact  a  date  to  find  the  author  of 
these  essays.  On  the  third  of  September  1G46,  Nicholas  Poirel,  Sieur 
de  Grandval,  usher  of  the  chambers  of  t!ie  Queen,  had  delivered  to  him 
a  privilege  for  the  making  of  faïence,  and  notwithstanding  the 
resistance  of  the  parliament  of  Kouen,  he  liad  caused  the  duration 
to  be  fixed  at  fifty  years.  Poirel,  a  stranger  to  the  processes  of 
the  art  which  he  professed  to  exercise,  hastened  to  sign  the  ce&sion  of  his 
rights  to  Edme  or  Esninn  Poterat,  a  potter  established  from  1644,  at 
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Saiiit-Sevef,  and  who  is  no  doubt,  author  of  the  pieces  we  have  just 

described.  Probably,  he  was  not  long  in  finding  the  true  processes  of 
faïence,  and  to  him  may  be  attributed  the  first  Bpecimens  of  the 
magnificent  lambrequin  and  laco  decorations  in  blue  camaïeu  eu- 
circliiig  the  shields  of  the  Norman  nobility. 

But,  before  proceeding  further,  let  us  explain  what  we  understand 
by  lambrequins,  dentelles  and  style  rayonnant^  for,  in  presence  of  the 

Fig.  loi. 
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undecided  vnhieof  those  denominations,  in  the  descriptions  of  M.  André 
Pottier,  it  appears  to  ns  indiapc^nsable  to  define,  or  at  least,  to  determine 
the  limits  to  which  the  signification  of  ihesc*  words  sliould  extend*  The 
decoration  '^  à  lambrequiua"  is,  we  think,  that  flivrded  in  pendent  miK^t^es, 
alternately  irret^ular,  that  is  to  say  with  large  designs,  often  with  a  blue 
ground  flo dated  in  reserves,  between  which  are  inserted  smaller 
indentations  charged    with  grounds  dotted,  lozengy   or  striated,  with 


roses,  (rosaces),  steniB,  (culots),  or  other  ornaments  and  sometimes 
supporting  wreaths,  draperies,  &c.  The  *'  dentelle"  decoration  diffew 
from  the  latnbrequin  in  that  its  subjects,  more  equal  as  a  whole, 
more  refined  in  their  details,  imitate  the  lightness  of  the  delicate 
tissue  whose  name  they  borrow.  We  think  that  we  should  denominate 
"broderie''  (embroidery)  the  lace  of  which  the  desif^ns  are  in  white  upon 
a  blue  ground,  which  gives  thorn  a  heavier  appearance. 

As  to  the  ''  style  rayonnant*'  (radiating  style,)  we  can  only  under- 
stand it  in  one  manner;  it  is  when  it  expresses  a  decoration  in  wliich 
the  centre  and  the  circumference  are  united  by  ribbons  or  ornamental 
columns  forming  true  rays  which  divide  as  it  were  in  slices,  (par 
tranches)  the  circular  pieces;  or  cut  cylindrical  vases  into  distinct, 
medallions  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  two  borders.  Taken  in 
finy  other  sense,  the  word  lose^s  all  signification,  for  if  one  would  call 
radiating,  a  circular  pattern  of  which  the  points  all  direct  towaids  the 
centre,  no  dish,  no  plate,  will  have  any  other  decoration  than  this. 

Let  us  add,  among  the  lambrequin  and  lace  patterns,  we  should  dis- 
tinguish very  different  styles  which  serve  as  so  many  dates.  Architecture, 
marquetry  and  piqué  upon  tortoiseshell,  have  first  furnished  the  designs 
which  mark  out  the  masses  ;  the  arabesques  attach  themselves  always  to 
mouldings  (moulures)  volutes  and  other  solid  framework  accompanied 
by  stems,  flowers  and  draperies.  An  intermediate  style  is  with  large 
floriated  scrolls,  indentations,  arabesques,  baskets,  draperies  fluted  like 
the  pipes  of  an  organ,  copied  from  rich  compositions  of  tapestry  and 
textiles  ;  the  last,  perfectly  to  Ije  recognised,  is  directly  inspired  by  the 
blue  Chinese  porcelain. 

Let  us  return  to  Esmon  Poterat,  initiator  of  these  magnificent 
decorations  ;  his  workshop  rapidly  increased,  in  165G,  he  bought  the 
freehold  where  it  was  situated,  and  later,  he  associated  his  son,  Louis 
Poterat,  who  assisted  in  giving  the  establishment  all  the  development  it 
admitted  of. 

Free  possessor  of  a  prosperous  industry,  Edmo  Poterat,  sheltered  by 
his  privilege,  allowed  several  workshops  to  be  tstablished  around  him 
among  which  maybe  instanced  that  of  Etienne  liouttin;  he  had  done 
rightly  to  summon  this  last,  in  1650,  to  discontinue  his  works,  but  this 
j>enal  measure  had  not  been  followed  by  any  eflect  ;  and  other  potters, 
imitating  Bouttin,  had  set  up  ovens  of  faïence  at  Saint^Sever. 

Yet  the  privilege  granted  to  Puirel  de  G  rand  val  was  to  expire  in 
1698,  and  those  who  worked  it  sought  to  prolong  it  in  assuring  to 
themselves  the  adviwitAge  of  a  ki»id  of  a  monoi>oly.     Louis  Poterat  had 
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worked  in  concert  with  Lis  father  ;  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  aw 
artificial»  translucent  pottery,  true  soft,  porcelain,  and,  basing  himself 
upon  this  result,  he  solicited  and  obtained,  the  31  October  1673,  letters 
patent  of  which  on  account  of  their  importance,  we  give  the  terma. 

Lonis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  etc. 

Oar  weO-beloved  Louis  Potorat  Ua»  hmubly  made  known  to  us  that,  by  traTels  in 
foreign  couTitriea  and  by  continuai  application,  he  baa  found  the  SRcret  of  making-  true 
Cliincsio  porcelain  and  that  of  the  faïence  of  HoDîind  i  but,  it  being  irapossjiblefor  him  to  vork 
the  said  iJorc^laiQ  except  conjointly  with  the  fal£Uoc  of  Holland,  bccaua^  pûftïelaîn  connnt  fire 
urilea»  it  bo  coiupletely  covered  with  it  not  to  receive  the  violence  of  the  fire,  which  lihould 
be  moderatpJ  for  its  baking,  it  u  necpesary  for  him  to  have  our  permission  to  work  and  makô 
work  the  one  anti  the  other,  and  to  this  eflect,  to  cause  great  funiaoes  to  he  constmoted, 
mills  and  workshops  in  proper  places  for  such  works  \  and  those  which  appe^ir  to  him  znoflt 
cflmnnjdions  are  in  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  Rouen,  calkd  Saint  Sever,  where  raay  be 
established  n  manufuctory  of  the  said  works,  to  make  nU  kinds  of  table-ware  (vaifiselte).  potA 
and  Vtt0es  of  porcelain  fiimilar  to  that  of  China  and  of  violet  faience,  painteil  with  wliit^  ami 
blue,  and  other  colours  in  the  form  of  that  of  Holland,  far  the  time  it  will  please  us,  during 
which  he  will  be  able  to  sell  and  retail  the  said  porcelaiu  and  faience,  without  being  hindered  ; 
aud  to  this  effect  he  has  very  humbly  petitioned  us  to  grant  htm  the  necessary  letteia. 

From  these  causes,  desiring  to  treat  favourably  the  said  petitioner,  to  oblige  him  to 
work  better  and  better  to  the  perfection  of  the  said  works,  We,  of  our  special  grace,  full 
IKiwer  and  royal  authority,  have,  by  these  presents  signed  hy  our  hand,  pernjittcïU  granted, 
and  agreed,  we  permit,  grant,  and  agree  to  the  said  petitioner  to  eatablinh  in  the  faubijnr^f 
of  Saint  Sever,  and  in  all  places  of  the  kingdom  that  ho  wiU  see  good  to  be,  a  man ufnc tory 
of  aU  kinds  of  table-ware»  pots,  and  vases  of  porcelain  simihir  to  that  of  China  and  of  vinji't 
faience  painted  with  white  and  blue,  and  other  oojours,  in  the  inanuer  of  that  of  Ilollund, 
to  moke  wnrk  such  numbers  of  persons  a^  he  will  judge  neceasary,  and  to  this  effect,  cause 
to  be  coniitructed  fiirnaoe,^,  mills,  and  worksho|>g  proper  for  the  ^id  jwircelain  and  afore^ 
said  faience,  that  the  said  petitioner  and  those  wlio  have  his  rights  may  sell  and  retail 
through  aU  our  kingdom,  territories  and  lurdships  under  our  obedience,  during  the  tenn  of 
thirty  years,  during  which  we  have  made  iind  make  express  prohibitions  to  all  persons  to 
trouble  him  in  the  establish  meut  tind  manufacture  of  the  said  works  and  «des  of  tbeae^ 
under  pain  of  one  thousand  livres  fine,  all  expenses,  damage,  and  interest,  notwithstanding 
tlio  prohibitions  borne  by  our  letters  granted  to  Nicolas  do  Poireï,  sieur  de  Grandval,  the 
Srti  September,  1046,  to  which  we  have  derogated  and  do  derogate^  tind  wish  not  to  injure 
the  said  petitioner,  for  the  execution  of  these  presents. 

We  give  it  in  command,  etc.,  for  snch  is  our  pleasure. 

Given  at  Versailles,  the  la^t  day  of  October,  XVI'  LXXIII  (i67H),  and  of  our  reîgn  the 
thirty-first.    Signed  Louis,  and  on  the  fold,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  Colbbst, 

We  will  show  elsewhere  the  interest  of  the  dif-covery  of  Louis 
Poterat  j  what  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  is  the  tenor  and  bearing 
of  the  privilege,  excluding  every  kind  of  competition,  and  assuring  a 
true  monopoly  to  him  to  whom  it  is  given.  Therefore,  the  six  (>otters  of 
Saint-Sever  (such  was  their  number  according  to  M,  Pettier)  whose 
industry  had  developed  itself  notwithstaDding  the  menacing  acts  of 
Edme  Poterat,  moved  themselves  strongly  this  time,  they  implored  the 
king  and  his  council,  thus  stating  the  motives  for  their  request. 

In  Ihat  it  has  been  represented  to  the  King  by  the  master  manufacturers  of  faïence  at 
Rouen,  that  having  been  established  twenty  years,  not  without  considerable  expense,  in  the 
faubourg  of  8*iiut  Sever  in  the  satd  town,  where  they  gave  employment  to  more  than  twti 
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ibaiifi&Dd  workmen,  tbey  would  sood  see  theniaelTes  reduced  &nd  these  workmen,  to 
extreme  misery  if  ih@  sîeur  de  Sfiint-Kticnne  obtained  the  privilege  that  they  have  Icamed, 
he  was  aoliciting,  to  work  alone  aud  to  their  exeliudou  at  worku  of  faïence.  .  .  .  The  king  haa 
maintaiiied  and  kept,  keepa  and  tnaintains  the  master  manufacturers  of  faïence  eatablished 
or  who  will  eventually  eatabîish  themaelvea  in  tlio  faubourg  of  Saint  Sever  de  Bouen,  in 
the  right  and  faciïlty  of  working  and  causing  to  work  at  works  of  faïence,  couformlng 
themâclveu  to  the  rulea  of  the  polico  of  the  «aid  city. 

As  always  happens  in  similar  cases  the  effect  of  the  request  was  the 
suspension  of  all  proceedings  ou  the  part  of  Poterat  until  the  royal 
decision,  and  the  six  establishments  quietly  continued  their  works.  A 
curious  fact,  and  one  which  paints  the  manners  of  the  epoch,  is  that  it 
was  only  at  the  moment,  when  the  decision  was  no  longer  require!,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Louis  Poterat,  Sieur  de  Saint  Etienne,  his 
privilege  expiring  with  him,  that  the  council  examined  the  question  and 
gave  their  judgment  under  the  date  of  23rd  January  1717. 

This  decision  was  not  only  favourable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  potters 
concerned,  but  it  contained  a  general  authority  for  future  contractors, 
for  ideas,  modified  by  experience,  were  then  tending  to  free  industry 
from  the  trammels  which  hindered  it^  progress. 

This  incident  has  made  us  lose  sight  of  the  doings  of  Louis  Poterat, 
we  take  up  the  facts  where  we  have  left  them.  Mtifiter  of  so  important  a 
privilege,  Louis  separated  from  his  father,  to  open,  in  1674,  a  special 
workshop  where  he  prcxluced  almost  lïolely  faïence,  for  we  shall  see 
further  that  the  production  of  poroehxin  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  essay  and  acquired  no  industrial  development.  But,  the  stimulus 
once  given,  the  aspirations  of  all  the  potters  turned  towards  this  new 
branch  of  t!ie  art,  and  as  soon  as  the  privilege  of  Poterat  had  expired, 
manufactories  rapidly  multiplied  themselves.  Before  describing  their 
various  works,  we  will  sketch  a  table,  not  of  the  establishments,  but 
of  the  undertakers  who  have  worked  them  ;  deriving  our  information 
from  the  documents  published  by  the  Abbé  Colas,  ]\CVI.  Gustave 
Gouellain  and  llaymond  Bordeaux  from  the  paix^rs  left  by  M.  André 
Pettier. 
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Edme  or  Estnon  Poterat,  1644  :  rïjplaced  hy  M.  de  ViUeray  ;  ?euTe  de  ViUeray,  in 
1722  :  then  Dionis»  in  1740. 

Charles  ïhomaa  Antoine  Mouehard^  174î>. 

PieiT@  Dumont,  1774. 

GmUflUme  Heugtie^  1774  :  aaicxsiated  with  hta  mother  in  177/>. 

Michel  Antoine  GniUanme  Ueugue. 

Sémpliine  Hetiguo. 

Uulieri  Î0  Tellier,  17SL 

Louiâ  Jean  Baptit^to  PEcquet  do  la  Houssiette,  178S. 
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Pierre  Charles  Le  Page,  1798. 
Guillaume  Tharol,  1798. 
Anne  Jeanne  Le  Boullenger. 
Kicolas  L'Homme. 

Bue  du  Pré. 

Lonis  Poterat,  sieur  de  Saint  Etienne,  1678;  Madeleine  de  Laval,  veuve  do  Saint 
Etienne,  1710. 

Jean  Bertin,  1720;  veuve  Huet  Bertin,  1740. 

Nicolas  Fouqnay,  1720  ;  successor  Girard  de  Bainoourt,  1742. 

Guillaume  François  Heugue,  1720;  moves  to  Ruo  Saint  Julien. 

Michel  Mathieu  Yallet  père  et  fils;  Mathieu  Vallet;  Mathieu  AmaUe  Vallet;  Pierre 
Alphonse  Vallet,  partners,  1756. 

Jean  Baptiste  François  Augustin  Heugue,  1774. 

Marie  Adelaide  Julie  Heugue,  1788. 

pierre  Paul  Jourdain,  1788. 

Claude  Legrip,  1798. 

Bue  Tous  Vents. 

Jean  Guillibaud,  1720  ;  veuve  Loue  Guillibaud,  1740. 
Jacques  Nicolas  Levavasseur,  1743  ;  veuve  Levuvasseur,  17.55. 
Marie  Thomas  Philemon  Levavasseur. 
Araédée  Lambert. 
Adrien  Heugue. 

Bue  Saint  Sever. 

Cauchois,  1712  ;  André  Pettier,  successor;  Jacques  Nicolas  do  la  Mcttuiric,  1719. 
Pierre  Jacques  de  la  Mettairia 
Pierre  Paul  Caussy,  1720. 
Pierre  Guillaume  Abraham  Heugue,  1722. 
Faupoint,  1722. 
Carré,  1722. 

Jean  Baptiste  Antoine  Flandain,  1740. 
Antoine  Flandain. 

Pierre  Mouchard,  1746;  associated^ in  1757  with  Debnrc  do  la  Oroisille;  Gabriel  Sais, 
successor. 

Jean  Baptiste  François  Heugue,  1774. 

Charles  Framboiaior  and  veuve  Framboisier,  1774. 

Jean  Nicolas  Bellenger  fils. 

Louis  Coruu. 

Jacques  Charles  Noël  Dubois. 

Charles  Guillaume  Dubois. 

Jean  «Baptibte  Dnpray. 

Jean  Mathieu  Yallet. 

Rue  Saint  Julien. 
Pinon,  1722. 

Maugard  or  Maugras,  1722. 

Guillaume  François  Heuguo,  1740  ;  oomo  from  Kuo  du  Prt 
François  Henri  Heugue. 
François  Philipi)e  Heugue. 
Nicohis  Louis  François  Macarel,  1740. 
Pierre  Michel  Macarel,  1749. 
Nicolas  lloch  Macarel,  1774. 
Pierre  Nicolas  Robert  Macarel. 
Nicholas  Maletra,  1740  ;  veuve  Maletra,  1740. 
Robert  Thomas  Pavie,  1754  ;  died,  1777. 
William  Sturgeon,  1770. 
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This  list  18  not  complete  for  we  have  not  known  where  to  place 
Gabriel  Fossé,  established  in  1739,  to  whom  his  widow  succeeded,  nor 

Breard,  of  whom  we  find  traces  from  1720.  It  is  evident  besides, 
that  several  names  should  bo  grouped  ronnd  one  Morkshop  and  that 
each  does  not  represent  a  new  undertaking.  Thus,  to  cite  only  one 
example,  Nicolas  Fouquay  appears  to  have  retaken,  in  1720,  the  es- 
tablishment founded  by  Louis  Poterat  rue  du  Pre,  and  afterwards  worked 
by  his  widow.  tTUillaunie  lleugue  the  father,  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  a  shop  of  1774,  appears,  after  other  documeuts,  to  have 
founded  his  estiiblishment  in  1722  ;  they  obliged  him  even,  in  1734,  to 
demolish  a  furnace  hi^  had  erected  of  a  larger  size  than  allowed  by 
the  regulations. 

Au  order  in  council  of  the  7th  of  July,  1781,  authorises  the  sieurs 
Macuemara,  William  Sturgeon,  Simon  de  Suzay  and  Letellier  to 
set  up  a  royal  manufactory  on  condition  of  employing  coal,  (houille)  for 
tiring  instead  of  wood  ;  experiments  were  made  in  1783,  but  the  protests 
of  the  other  potters  stopped  the  development  of  this  enterprise. 

Lastly,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  names  given  above,  we 
know  that  the  workshops  never  exceeded  the  number  of  eighteen,  some 
of  which  bad  as  many  as  three  furnaces  ;  if  we  calculate  how  many 
turners,  sculptors  and  painters  it  required  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of 
this  enormous  production,  we  can  well  understand  how  few  names 
of  this  hast  have  acquired  suffiuient  celebrity  to  come  down  to  us.  We 
will  mention  those  who  bave  formed  a  kind  of  school. 

The  first  in  date  is  Pierre  Chapelle,  he  signed,  in  1725,  the  two 
monumental  spheres,  that  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Univei^sal  Exhibition, 
and  which  hud  originally  decorated  the  vestibule  of  the  château  of 
Clioisy-le-Koy.  Masterpieces  of  the  eetablisiimont  of  Madame  do 
Villeray,  these  spheres  are  supported  by  elegant  pedestals  upon  which 
are  represented  the  Four  Elementô  and  the  Four  Seasons  surrounded  by 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  emblems  skilfully  composed  and  painted  in 
harmonious,  warm  enixmels.  These  specimens  show  Uie  ait  at  its 
apogee  ;  as  draughtsman,  Pierre  Chapelle,  is  at  least  equal  to  the  last 
adepts  of  majolica.  Ho  died  in  1700,  at  the  age  of  75  ;  he  had  a 
brother,  a  son  and  a  nephew  who  also  painted  on  faïence  without  raising 
tïiemselves  to  his  level. 

About  the  same  period,  issued  from  the  workshops  of  Levavasseur  or, 
according  to  M.  Thaurin,  from  those  of  one  Lambert,  five  terminal  busts 
represi^uting  Time  and  tbeFom*  Seasons,  of  colossal  size,  and  the  sheaths 
of  the  richest  ornamentation^  the  complete  series  belongs  to  the  Duke 
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of  Hamilton.  Another  series,  less  important  by  its  proportions  and 
less  perfect  in  execution,  is  still  at  Paris  decorating  the  front  of  a 
cliina  shop  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  We  know  not  to  which  artist 
to  assign  them. 

In  1736-1738,  Claude  Borne  signed  large  dishes  with  borders  of 
flowers  in  the  style  of  enamels,  which  cover  the  whole  edge,  the 
ground  is  occupied  by  the  group  of  the  Four  Seasons  an<l  a  mythological 
subject,  Venus  asleep  ;  in  this  piece  blue  camaïeu  predominates  ;  the 
accessories  alone  have  yellow  and  green  tints  spread  over  the  blue 
outline.  In  1743,  Claude  Borne  worked  with  Dionis  ;  from  175G  to 
1757,  we  find  him  again  at  François  Heugue,  the  elder. 

Another  painter,  Leleu,  was  attached  in  1742  to  the  works  of 
Fouquay,  we  know  by  him  two  dishes  representing  Judith  witli  the 
head  of  Holofemes,  and  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman  ;  the  subjects 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  flowers  and  arabesques  upon  a  dotted 
ground.  We  think  we  may  attribute  to  the  same  artist,  a  plateau 
belonging  to  M.  Gustave  Gouellain,  representing  Achilles  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Scyros,  putting  on  his  helmet  and  seizing  hi« 
sword Î  the  learned  owner,  in  telling  us  he  had  meta  common  engraving 
of  this  subject  by  L,  Sunigue,  after  M,  Vleughels,  made  us  remark  that 
the  engmving  bad  the  exact  proportions  of  the  dish  and  all  seemed  to 
prove  it  had  been  reproduced  by  pricking. 

Such  then  is  the  short  duration  of  the  impotent  attempts  of  our 
ceramic  artists  at  designing  subject  pieces;  they  genenJIy  gave  to  the 
draughtsman  models  without  value,  cheaply  purchased,  and  these 
pictures  pricked  by  apprentices,  were  transferred  such  as  they  were  upon 
the  glaze,  and  coloured  without  emulation  by  painters  who  soon  lost  the 
little  they  had  learned,  and  more  distressing  still,  the  desire  of  learning 
more.  Let  us  compare  this  condition  of  our  manufactories  with  that 
which  was  going  on  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  greatest 
artists  prepared  cartoons  which  painters  electrified  by  their  models  and 
impelled  by  a  lively  emulation,  tmnsferred  to  majolica,  and  we  shall 
form  a  sound  and  indulgent  judgment  on  the  subject  pieces  issued  from 
the  schools  of  Rouen,  Nevers  and  Moustiers, 

The  leaning  to  camaïeu,  manifested  by  the  pieces  we  have  just 
qnuted,  proves  also  how  subordinate  figures  were  to  decoration,  we 
find  an  instance  in  the  decoration  of  a  kind  of  basket  (bannette)  anterior 
to  the  paintings  of  Borne  and  Leleu,  and  which  represents  one  of  the 
scenes  of  the  w^ork  of  Cliarity,  after  Abrahara  Bosse;  there  the  flesh  is 
modelleil   in   red   and   all   the   rest   is  blue   with  rare  tinta  of  green 


scattered  here  and  tbere  ;  one  only  finds  polycliroine  deeomtîon  in  all 
its  splendour  in  a  border  of  lilue  gnniinl  with  flowers  and  ïnùU  in  tbo 
Franco-oriental  style  of  chintz  patterns.  After  the  same  manner  is 
executed  a  beantiiul  dish  representing  in  the  centre  Ceres,  pereoni tying 
Summer,  and  also  the  top  or  slab  of  a  commode,  above  three  feet  long, 
belonging  to  M.  Lerieqne  de  la  Bouille,  on  which  is  an  exuberant  orna- 
mental composition,  representing  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  after 
Nicholas  Poussin,  It  is  also  in  blue  camaïeu  that  Uilaire,  in  1751*,  Fossé 
and  some  other^^  at  the  end  of  the  century,  executed  pastonil  subjects 
surrounded  by  brilliant  rocailles,  and  *'  cornes  d'  abondance." 

Yet  eamsdeu  found  itself  early  in  competition  uitii  polychrome 
decoration  ;  we  must  not  lose  »igbt  of  Louis  Poterat  being  nuthoriged 
to  paint  faïences  of  every  colour  "a  la  façon  d'  Hollande;"  a  deep  cup 
of  1099  bearing  the  name  of  Brument  is  bordered  with  lace  of  varied 
though  eombre  tints,  surrounding  a  landscape  and  buildings  in  the 
Chinese  style.  The  brilliant  decoration  inspired  by  oriental  porceloin 
seema  to  date  only  from  the  lirst  year  of  the  eighteenth  rentury  ; 
M.  Gulllibeaux,  as  he  signs  himself,  inaugurates  it  worthily  in  a 
splendid  service  with  the  arms  of  Mnotmorency-Iitixemburg,  M.  Gustave 
Gouellain  paHaking  the  opiîiion  expressed  by  M.  Andre  Pettier, 
thinks  that  this  service  had  been  offered  by  the  city  to  Charles  François 
Frederic  IJ.j  appointed  governor  of  Normandy  in  1728,  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  Of  the  same  ejKich  appears  to  be  the  fine  piece  of  the  Dutuit 
collection,  bearing  upon  a  peer's  mantle  the  conjoined  escutelieon  of 
the  duko  de  lîouvroy  Saint  Simon,  and  of  his  wife,  a  Durfort  de  Lorges. 
Another  lobed  •*  surtout  "  or  centre  piece,  belonging  to  M.  Leroux,  is 
charged  with  the  shield  of  M.  de  Forbin  de  Janson,  surmounted  by  a 
bishop's  hat  and  encircled  by  the  order  of  the  St.  Esprit. 

In  seeing  all  this  efflorescence,  tmo  enquires  if  the  cause  should  not 
be  sought  in  a  political  rather  than  in  a  commercial  tact;  the  disasters 
of  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  nuned  the  State, 
the  king,  at  the  end  of  his  re.^onrce.s  surrounded  by  foreign  armii^s, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Suint  Simon,  dolihi  rated  upon  putting  liim- 
Belf  into  faïence  (délibéra  de  se  mettre  en  faïence)  ;  the  noblc«î  carried 
their  silver  to  the  mint  and  substituted  jminted  ware.  It  required  then 
that  faience  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  splendor  of  the  other  objects  of 
furniture,  and  the  refinement  of  its  colour  and  design  were  not  unecpuil 
to  encountering  the  vicinity  of  the  furniture  of  Boule,  the  tapestry 
of  the  Gobelins,  and  the  bronzes  of  liigh  art 

Tlie  "  mise  en  faience"  contributed  perhaps  to  the  development  ot 
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ceramic  a?t,  but  one  cannot  consider  it  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  the 

niovement  ;  anterior  to  1715,  we  alnnuly  find  a  quantity  of  escnt- 
fliet»ned  services,  and  we  should  remark  that  these  seiTu^es  afi  well  as 
thoëtt»  made  for  tlie  nobility  at  later  epocbs,  did  not  differ  in  decoration 
Irom  the  wares  destined  for  general  use  ;  the  luxury  of  ceramic  objectif 
gi^dually  percolated  among:  the  rich  bourgeoisie  and  even  amoag  the 
dasscâ  of  the  people  ;  lio  emblazonment  specialises  the  ownership  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Eouennaift  services,  in  which  chamois  or 
deep  yellow  grounds  damuscened  with  charming  black  arabesques  servo 
as  a  set  off  to  circles  of  chOdren  in  blue  camaïeu;  no  pieces  are  more 
richly  relieved  with  arabesques  and  flowers  than  the  cider  jugs  (pichets), 
or  the  marriage  vases  upon  which,  near  their  patron  saint,  the  persons 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  citizens  of  the  towns,  or  cultivators  of  th'* 
Belds«  caused  to  be  inscribed  their- names  and  date. 

Mabouebitb  Litkad,  17S6< 

PiKijRE  Gaibb,  1738. 
M  A  RLE  Caillot,  1775. 
Julie  Lb  Horx,  1778. 

In  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  ours,  industry  wae  subjected 
to  special  conditions;  the  relations  between  the  consumer  and  the 
producer  were  almost  diruct,  the  intennediary  seemed  scarcely  to  havo 
existed.  It  is  therefore  particularly  in  things  of  popular  use,  tlmt 
we  meet  with  the  exact  expression  of  the  tendencies  of  the  moment;  u 
great  lord  ordering  his  service  might,  by  paying  well,  impose  a 
decoration  to  his  choice;  the  citizen  or  mechanic  who  desired  to  see  bis 
name  or  the  jmpular  air  of  the  day  in  the  middle  of  his  plate,  who 
wished  that  his  patron  should  liave  the  place  of  honour  on  his  sideboard, 
ficeeptrd,  as  regarded  tlie  rest,  the  habitua!  decoration  of  the  workshops. 
We  attach  therefore  great  value  to  those  pieces  in  which  canopies 
{haldachim),  rockwork  {rocaiUe^)^  cbinoigerie8,or  compositions  à  mrquotê^ 
or  à  comes,  admit  of  ftdlowing,  step  by  step,  the  tluctuations  of  tast 

An  atïempt  to  reconstitute  a  list  of  the  painter^s  by  means  m 
their  monograms,  in  a  locality  like  Rouen,  would  be  a  senseless 
undertaking.  Tlie  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the 
migiations  from  workshop  to  workshop,  from  province  to  province^ 
would  make  of  this  attempt  an  infallible  source  of  confusion,  where 
already  reigns  an  obscurity  to  be  regretted.  We  have  cited,  for  im- 
portant figure  decorations,  the  most  eminent  artists,  let  us  add  some  of 
those  who  have  worked  in  the  ornamental  style.  Gardin,  employed  at 
the  brothers  Vallet,  in  1757,  has  signed,  with  his  name  in  full,  works 


**ala  corne,"  and  " an  carquois/' all  carefully  finished;  but^  some  are 
executed  in  bright  warm  colours,  while  others  are  in  pale  and  glassy 
colours,  as  if  drowned  in  the  fluid  enamel.  Why  this  di  Here  ace  ?  m  it 
a  change  of  method,  the  sign  of  a  period  ?  Were  there  two  Qardina 
who  worked  each  in  his  special  manner?  One  sees  how  delicate  these 
questions  are*  Dieul^  attached  in  1756  and  1757  to  this  workshop  of 
the  Vallet,  also  cultivated  the  cornucA^pia  style  with  remarkable  vigour. 

Br*  Pettier  makes  only  one  and  the  same  category  of  the  Kouennais 
decorators  ;  it  is  the  same  hand  which  traces  the  bold  arabesques, 
tlie  patient  lacework,  and  those  fumbling  figures,  sometimes  defrjrmed, 
due  to  the  want  of  practice  and  to  bad  models.  Thus  among  the  pieces 
executed  to  order,  with  the  figures  of  patron  saints,  we  see  the  names 
of  painters  multiply:  in  1777  a  pitcher  (Jbrofi)  with  rock  work,  flowers, 
and  birds  surrounding  the  figure  of  St,  John,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Jean  de  Iluïe»  bears  underneath:  **  Fecit  pL'trus  Masse,  etc.  ,  .  anno 
1777  ;'*  Simon  Aucel  fils  signs,  in  1782,  another  jug  with  the  name  of 
Julie  Le  Koux,  where  the  ornaments  **à  come"  encircle  a  saint  in 
ecstasy,  kneeling  near  a  stone  upon  which  is  written:  "Mon  cœur 
voile  verre  le  ciel/'  St,  Francis,  with  a  decoration  of  flowers,  has  the 
name  of  François  Goujon  upon  a  pichet  thus  inscribed  :  '*  Fait  par  moi 
Gabriel-Antoine  Delisle,  1788.*'  A  canette  with  simple  lïouquets  has 
been  *Maitte  par  Louis  Cornu,  le  (i  août  1779,  à  Rouen,  chez 
M.  Levavasseur.*^ 

But,  with  the  exception  of  nomiual  legends  and  some  objurgations 
like  thnt  of  *St.  Julia,  the  Rouennais  faR-nces  are  little  "  parlantes/' 
some  joyous  couplets,  invitations  to  drink,  often  of  the  most  fantastic 
orthography  are  alh  This  verse,  written  upon  a  pitcher  (broc),  dated 
1731,  ig  an  exception  : 

Jo  mula  uu  aytiilotie,  et  jii  liuin  uii  p^L^(JIl, 
Je  ru  veine  le«  eens  et  j'ewdors  k  nudoti, 
J'ftVftnee  k  tri'paJB  et  prolonge  la  vie, 
Et  JL'  êl'ine  la  giicrrc  oïi  1»  poix  mr»  convie. 

The  signatures  of  the  modellers  and  turners  are  more  rare  than 
those  of  the  pHintei-s.  There  is  one  of  those  hydraulic  pieces  with 
intermittent  jets,  called  ''Hero's  fountain,"  Under  the  foot  the  author 
has  graved,  "Fecit  anno  1744,  par  moi  Marsullet;"  Noyon,  in  17C1, 
signs  a  pitcher  destined  for  Catherine  Catel,  with  rocailles  surrounding 
St.  Catherine  ;  is  it  only  the  turner,  or  may  one  suppose  that  like 
Pierre  Masse,  be  is  the  author  of  the  piece,  paste,  aiid  decoration? 
J,  Guillaume  graves  his  name  under  a  rocaille  "cartel,"  or  watch-case, 
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of  uhieh  the  niakîng  implies  a  certain  ilifliciilty,  Unclenieatli  a" 
lari£e  stand  for  a  crucifix  (pied  <le  croix)  we  read,  '•'Modelé  par  Henry 
— 1779/'  The  clay,  finely  worked,  is  covered  with  a  traiii^pareiit 
glaze,  decorated  with  coloured  emblems  of  the  Passion  and  a  royal  shiehl* 
*'Morhiit  le  jeune**  signs,  in  1781,  a  Christ,  tolerably  executed,  nhirh 
he  has  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  enamel,  notwithstanding  bin 
inexperience  in  the  use  of  colours  ;  lastly,  we  read  the  name  of  **  Pierre 
Omon — 1789/*  under  a  stand  for  a  crucifix  painted,  in  1790,  by  a 
decorator  whose  cypher  is  composcfl  of  two  P*s  and  a  C  interlaced. 
1735  A  milk-pot,  in  fine  faïence  or  pipe-clay,  with  vitreous  glaze, 

Rouen  is  inscribe<l  underneath  (M.  77).  From  this  period,  attempt** 
L,  C*  were  made  to  introduce  into  the  Norman  city  the  style  of 
**•  77.  pottery  which  was  later  to  cause  the  ruin  of  its  faïence  industry. 
Thus,  fnjin  t lie  works  themselves,  one  arrives  at  culloeting  the  names 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  artists,  but  what  are  these  compared  with  tlie 
voluminous  chronologies  gathered  in  the  parish  archives  by  M,  André 
Pettier?  To  attempt  to  go  further,  in  seeking  to  explain  the  signs  in- 
scribed nnder  some  faiences  would,  we  repeat,  be  senseless  ;  one  cannot 
agree  even  on  some  which  have  an  official  character.  In  a  work 
lately  published  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Rioereux,  M.  Jules  Greslon 
writ^'S,  *'  It  is  on  this  occasion  (the  mise  en  faïence)  that  was  founded  at 
Itouen  the  privileged  fiibrïe  which  marked  its  products  with  a  fleur  de 
lis"  .  .  .  and  further,  "  the  fleur  de  lis  is  the  only  very  certain  mark.' 
Now,  M.  André  l^ottier  establislie.s  that  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  period  of  hi» 
disastei-s,  conseuted  to  descend  from  gold  to  silver  plate,  and  that  the 
nobility  only,  reduced  itself  to  the  use  of  faïence.  Where  the»  would 
be  the  use  of  the  pretended  privilege,  what  workshop,  new  or  old,  would 
have  obtained  it?  One  scarcely  knows  any  authentic  pieces  of  Houen 
marked  with  the  fleur  de  lis,  and  they  are  of  very  common  make. 
^  (]\L  78)   is   one   of  these   marks  ;    otiiers   are 

attributed  to  Rouen  without  great  certainty, 
particulariy  M.  7î).  The  flour  de  lis  derived 
from  the  royal  arms  is,  besida?,  claimed  by  the 
city  of  Lille  as  its  special  emblazonment;  Mar- 
seilles lays  claim  to  it  by  a  particular  privilege», 
lis  under  |Hittery  of  other  countries,  an<l  U{)on 
French  faïences  of  the  eighteenth  ci  utury,  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Norman  style.  What  to  do  in  this  chaos,  but  wait  until  order 
i^omes  out  of  it  ? 

So  with  the  cijihers;  and  if,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  amateurs, 


MJS. 


M. 


and  we  find  fleurs  de 
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we  ought  to  give  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  they  must  be 
grouped  by  styles,  without  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  their  real 
origin,  and  in  remembering  that  Eouen  has  made  of  its  decoration  a 
type,  imitated  everywhere,  either  to  satisfy  the  general  taste,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  an  established  fashion.     Here  are  some  of  the  monograms  : 

Bouetmaiè  radiaiing  style,  with  mantlings  and  lasJceta,  wreaths  of 
flowers,  etc.  ;  Hue,  Hue  and  red,  and  simple  polychrome  (M.  80), 

M.  80. 

A  ^l  £h  <^ii-  *a*  I 

^L    0**^*      Go     <x^    G5     GW 

s.     1^    Y    ^^ 

*       -r       32. 

Botiennais  style  with  mantlings,  wreaths,  and  baskets  in  Hue, 
heightened  with  black  (M.  81-85). 

M.  81-85. 

3D     DV     M)    J2^    ^    ^j> 

Rouennais- style,  same  polychrome  decoration,  with  copper  green 
evaporated  by  heat  (M.  86-89). 


M.  86-89. 


I?    -M-   Ao    Mo    *^ 
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Oriental  Rouennais  style,  à  la  came,  bright  polychrome  {M.  90). 

M.  90. 

CO       fT«.        -25'      '^^"^      ^ieH^    DX. 

■D.     GB     âri     ns*      G-T^      Grin 
65     G?      ^     HC     H^     HT    tJD 

Savie  style,  decoration  in  which  citron  yellow  predominates,  and  where 
the  products  of  Rouen  and  Sinceny  become  confounded  (Af .  91). 


M.  91. 


BB    PB  ^   ^A  es>  fiS 

A    .ii   W  Hi   Jt-^  Pt^r 

~^<2~   ^lei    j?p   Bp  Ho  S3 

Tliis  last  mark  is  upon  a  plaque,  with  mask  in  relief,  well  modelled, 
su])poi  ting  the  arm  of  a  branched  candlestick  {torchere). 

To  complete  these  statements  we  give  a  list  of  the  centres  which 
have  imitated,  more  or  less,  the  Norman  decoration:  Dangu,  Lille, 
Paris,  Sinceny,  Desvres,  Bailleul,  la  Node,  Marans,  Nantes,  Marseilles, 
Moustiers,  and  Nevers,  in  some  specimens  very  diflRcuIt  to  determine. 
The  foreign  localities  are  Brussels,  Anspach,  etc. 

We  will  seek,  in  speaking  of  each  of  these  manufactories,  the 
cliaractcrs  which  distinguish  their  products. 


1  owards  the  end  of  tbe  last  ceiitui*y,  a  tnauufiietory  wafl  eBtablisbcd 
at  Rouen,  ftpeeially  destined  ta  produce  wares  painted  iu  tbe  muffle  fur- 
nace (au  nwujle)^  in  coarse  imitation  of  porcelain,  two  very  ctn-ioufi  pieces 
were  shown  at  the  Univert^al  Exhibition,  both  jardinières  of  roctiUle 
forra,  with  a  longitudinal  division.  The  paste  was  thin  and  well 
worked,  the  enamel  muoli  whiter  than  in  the  old  speeimena,  clieqnered 
borders,  blue  or  bright  red,  surrounded  a  decoration  of  landscirpes  and 
figures,  badly  draun,  and  painted  in  raw  colours,  in  which  a  brownish 
golden  rod  predomimited,  resembling  that  of  the  vases  of  Vaut*ouleurs  and 
Bojue  other  Lorraine  centres;  small  red  araljesques  uix)n  the  diviëiona, 
with  light  lieightenings  of  guld  completed  the  dec<3ration.  Behind 
is  inscribed  **  Vavasseur  a  Rtiuan/'  Another  jardiniere,  evidently  by  the 
same  htind,  h  in  the  Musée  de  Cluny*  No  one  would  pretend  to  refer 
these  vases  beyond  the  ejxKih  we  have  asâig^ned  to  them  ;  the  style  and 
the  subjects  seek  to  imitate  the  works  uf  Sceaux  or  rather  of  porcelain. 

The  discover)'  of  Dorio  had  not  tlien,  as  we  have  said,  any  effect  iu 
1708;  and  it  is  at  the  moment  of  tbe  decline  that  it  was  reserved  to 
Vavassenr  to  oppose  his  false  style  to  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  French  eartheuware  manufactories. 

Saint  Adrien, — We  find  in  the  '  Annonces  et  Affiches  du  Nor* 
mandie,  1783,'  p.  183,  that  there  will  be  sold,  by  order  of  the  bailiwick 
of  liouen,  a  numufactory  of  faïence  at  Saint  Adrien,  parish  of  Bellxmf  *  ♦  • 
distrained  upon  the  widow  Druault.  In  quoling  this  passa«jfe,  31,  André 
Pottier  gives  no  information  relative  to  the  date  of  the  fouudation  of 
these  works,  or  to  the  nature  of  its  prfjdiicts. 

Foroes-le6-Eaux. — ^This  establishment,  founded  about  1708,  had  for 
object  the  ma  kin*:  of  fiuence  like  the  English. 

Le  Havre. — This  town  had  works  of  which  the  products  are  still 
unknown,  doubtless  because  they  were  confounded  vsith  those  of  Ilouea. 
In  1788,  Goumay  mentions  them  in  his  •Alioanach  General  du 
Commerce,*  tnid  two  heads  of  establishments  signed  in  17iU  the 
vehement  remunstrauee  against  the  commercial  treaty  with  England, 

Sainte  Fot. — Is  it  in  Normandy  that  it  becomes  us  to  place  this 
manufactory  of  which  the  existence  is  revealed  to  us  by  a  solitary  piece? 
There  are  in  Fnmce  many  localities  of  this  name,  and  consequently  it 
is  difficult  to  decide.  Upon  a  pilgrims  Husk,  witli  figures  in  the 
costume  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV»  we  read,  *'  Fait  par  moi  Lamze  lils, 
à  Sainte- Foy.**  This  form  of  bottle  is  more  diffused  hi  the  south  of 
France  than  in  the  north,  but  the  painter's  name  is  .so  common  in 
Normandy,  that  imc  may,  without  lx)ldne;!i6,  su|ipose  that  ihe  oveu  frum 
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which  it  has  issued  was  situated  in  the  district  of  Dieppe.  When  it 
relates  to  the  placing  a  solitary  specimen  of  not  very  determinate  style, 
the  embarrassment  is  always  great,  and  a  note  of  interrogation  should 
always  be  placed  as  an  earnest  of  prudence,  and  au  appeal  to  future 
researches, 

Danqu,  near  Gisors.  From  the  documents  gathered  by  M.  André 
Pottier^  this  faïencerie  of  the  department  of  the  Eure  belonged  tu 
Baron  Dangn,  who,  on  11th  July  1753,  let  it  to  Dominique  Pelvée,  dealer 
and  painter  of  earthenware,  Adrien  Levesque,  modeUer,  and  Jacques 
Vivien,  citizen  of  Rouen.  In  default  of  {layraent  of  tbe  rent  of  the 
fixtures,  exefMitions  took  place  on  the  24th  January  1755  and  tbe 
2Gth  April  1757,  and  the  goods  were  publicly  sold  at  the  door  of  the 
shop,  at  the  request  and  proKt  of  liaron  tie  Dangu  and  sevefal  other 
creditors. 

Did  Pelv^îe,  or  rather  Pelleve,  recover  from  this  catasti^ophe  ?  did 
the  works  pass  into  otlier  hands?  We  cannot  tell,  but  what  is  certain  is 
that  the  manufactory  continued,  M*  Paul  Gasnault  has  a  charming 
eider  jug  (pichet)  decorated  with  the  figure  of  St.  James,  surrounded  by 
roeailles  and  bonqin^ts,  in  the  cornuoopiie  style;  the  drawing  is  gcxwl 
and  the  enamels  pure,  although  rather  pale  ;  citron  yellow  predominates. 
Under  the  figure  of  the  patron  saint  is  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  *'*Jacqneri  Vaillaux;"  underneath  the  handle  i», 
<*  1751).  Dangu/'  This  piece  helps  us  to  class  mauy  others  about  which 
we  should  hesitate  between  Iloueii  and  Sinceny. 

Veuseuil. — "The  Hicm-  Gabriel  Violette  père,  ofVerneuil,  ofiera 
to  let  a  manufact^^ry  of  faïence;  to  furnish  all  the  earths  require<l 
and  the  wood  cheaper  tlnui  at  Rouen/'  TIjis  mention  is  found  by  51* 
Pettier  in  tlie  'Annonces  et  Aliichcs  de  Normandie,'  for  1775.  The 
diUîcuIty  of  working  these  secondary  estiiblishments  explains  itself 
by  the  compétition  of  the  principal  centre,  and  one  understands,  from 
the  same  reason,  that  thuir  products  remained  unknown  from  the 
absence  of  indicative  insrriptions. 

Caen,— According  to  the  'Tableau  g(5n«5ral  du  commerce  de  la 
Normandie/  there  was  here  a  manufactory  of  earthenware,  wliich  later 
prcKbiced  hard  pc»rcelain  under  the  care  of  Desmare  and  Company,  Wo 
do  not  know  the  ware. 

Saint-Denis-Sur-Sauthon. — By  a  decree,  dated  December  1749, 
and  letters  patent  of  23rd  September,  1750,  the  Sieur  Jean  Hue),  coun- 
cil ku*  of  the  king  atid  ordinary  controllei'  of  War,  obtained  a  privilege 
oi'  twenty  years  for  the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  at  8t,  Denis  sur 
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Siirtbon,  in  tlie  generality  of  Alençon,     M.  Pettier  wlio  giveg  the  itifor- 
ination  aunounces  be  never  saw  aajr  of  its  pieces. 

The  other  localities  of  Normandy,  of  wliich  we  have  given  the 
uamee  in  the  preeetlin<j^  table,  have  been  mentioned  at  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  for  remarkable  prod  nets,  bnt  we  do  not  think  they  took 
any  part  in  the  modern  movement;  many  no  longer  make  anything 
but  common  pottery. 

Pieardy — Âridê. 

Had  the  department  of  the  Somme  its  manufactories  ?  we  do  not 
know.  Bnt,  in  the  Pas-de-Calaia,  the  workshops  were  pretty  numerous 
and  not  without  importance,  although  the  fame  of  Kou^n  ouiy  have 
injured  their  development. 

Aire, — Fouuded  in  1730  by  a  eieur  Preud'homme,  who  held  it 
till  1755,  this  manufactory  appeai-s  to  have  passed  through  diflerent 
bands,  since  Gouruay  announces,  in  1788,  that  it  is  the  prof)erty  of  a 
M»  Dnmez;  it  was  still  working  in  1791,  M.  Riocrenx  baa  classed  in  the 
museum  of  Sèvres  as  the  certain  product  of  Aire,  an  oval  and  framed 
medallion  bust  of  Christ,  in  relief.  The  blneish  enamel  is  smooth, 
the  desli  colourless,-  the  beard  and  hair  simply  heightened  with  blue 
strokes,  manganese  violet  and  a  bubbled  bhie,  tint  the  dra|>erie8.  In 
short,  this  specimen  announces  an  inferior  make,  let  us  await  the  dis- 
covery of  other  specimens  which  may  allow  us  to  form  a  better  opinion 
of  the  Aire  products, 

Boulogne, — This  town  was,  in  1788,  the  centre  of  a  production  of 
enamelled  pottery  which  continued  later  than  1791 . 

Desvefis. — Pipes  were  tirst  made  here,  then,  in  1764,  Jean  François 
8tA  established  a  manufactory  of  faïence,  its  rather  orilinary  products 
seeking  to  imitate  Kouen.  Almost  all  its  works  were  made  for  local 
C4jnHumption,  in  Artois,  Flandere  and  the  adjacent  provinces  wliere  they 
were  carried  by  traders  who  exchanged  them  for  rags,  old  hats,  tin,  lead, 
shot,  &c,  M.  de  Buyer  de  Saii»te-*Suzaniie,  to  whom  we  owe  this  informa- 
tion, does  not  point  out  any  particular  type  of  this  f^ence  and  hence  it 
ivould  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  tho  common  wares  of  Rouen,  a 
counterpart  without  indivichud  characteristics  or  artistic  merit.  Collec- 
tors rank  as  of  Picard  y ,  without  designation  of  origin,  some  thick  pieces, 
tc»lerably  well  made,  oniamented  with  green  chequered  borders  and  red 
flower?,  and  often  also  semé  with  bouquets  of  a  bright  iron  red*  Some 
cider  jugs  of  similar  derivation  are  not  wanting  in  brightness,  A  piece 
in   the   Sèvres   museum,   elassed    as  Dnsvres,   has   however,  a   s}>ecial 


ebamcter;  it  ifl  a  kind  of  salad  bowl,  with  a  horseman  in  a  tarban  and 
oriental  costume;  two  colours  only,  serve  to  decorate  the  piece,  a 
pure  blue  and  citron  yellow,  the  mantle  of  the  horseman  is  of  the  las*t 
tint.  It  is  a  style  evidently  originating  in  Flanders.  From  information 
collected  by  Mr.  Reynolrjg,  the  manufactory  will  have  an  oiigin 
much  anterior  to  1764  ;  it  will  have  bi*en  fonnded  towards  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  m  u  proved  by  the  portrait  of  a  bishop,  ^itb 
mitre  and  crosier,  executed  iji  blue,  and  bearing  the  inscription  :  S. 
NICOLAS  P.  P.  N,  More  recent  pieces  with  Chinese  subjects,  flowers 
and  birds»  the  reverse  brown  will  have  coma  from  an  establishment 
directed  from  1732  by  Dupre  Poulnine,  who  markeil  with  the  initials 
D*  P.  or  the  name  of  the  tow^n.  Mr.  Reynolds  obtained  this  informatînii 
from  some  descendants  of  the  family,  who  gave  him  several  ^^pecimens 
of  the  old  manufacture, 

Hesdik. — This  is  a  locality  to  which  M*  Houdoy  has  restored  a 
deserved  celebrity,  since,  as  we  have  said,  at  page  240,  it  is  there  that 
Jehan  le  Voleur  produced,  ijo  all  appearance,  the  first  French  enamelled 
pottery.  What  becrame  of  his  fnrnaces  from  the  fourteenth  to  tlie 
eighteenth  century?  Tradition  affirms  there  were  faïences  made  at 
Hesdin  in  the  last  century,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  at  present 
in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence. 

Montreuil-suu-Mer.^ — In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  mado 
here  openwork  vases  of  brown  earth,  fragments  of  which  often  occur  ; 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  raanulactory  may  have  been  continued  in 
the  succeeding  century, 

Saint-Ojier. — After  having  attempted  to  found  at  Dunkirk»  a 
pottery,  win'ch  tbe  intrigues  of  the  Lille  potters  compelled  him  to  ch :»8e, 
a  Sionr  Saladin  obtaiued  permission  to  establish  himself  at  Saint-Omer, 
these  are  the  principal  conditions  of  the  decree  concerning  him. 

LonÎB,  cto.  .  .  .  Our  well  beloved  Loulb  Sakdin^  mercljii»t  of  Dimkltk,  having  fthowu  to 
us  that  bo  has  found  the  eeeivt  of  making  rmcnei*  us  good  and  oa  bcnutîfut  m  tJmt  of 
UonAnd,  which  ha«  alèo  the  ttJvatitage  of  witlifit  mding  the  lire»  «ml  »  etouewuro  whicli 
eructly  reBfmblea  thflt  of  Engltmd  ;  that  huviiij,'  l)eeu  iuformed  that  there  iti  no  p<»ttciy  in 
Uie  giîoeralîty  of  AmieiLB,  he  wonhl  projetât  to  eBt«l>lii<h  in  the  town  of  Snint^mor  a  uiudu- 
factory  to  iiiftke  the^  ktuda  of  faience  ar»d  dtoiitware,  the  tiaid  town  Udiig^  the  moat  lilting 
plaœ  for  huch  an  undertaking,  on  luvoiiiit  of  it*  cauul  and  of  ha  proximity  to  eeajKïrt  town» 
.  ,  .  that  on  account  of  the  qnality  «>f  thi5  eûrtha  whirh  îie  refjuireSt  un«î  of  the  m^  wlutc 
woods  which  are  found  there  in  abundance  .  ,  .  TUtuddorineiij  after  n  trial»  having  recci|;» 
nisetl  tlifit  thin  mauufiicLory  would  bo  very  useful  in  tiuir  town  .  .  .  wc  have  boon  phyi^eil  to 
decree  by  an  ordinance  renderetl  hy  our  council,  the  Hi  h  April,  1750  ♦  ,  .  that  wo  huvc 
pttrmittod,  and  do  jicrmit,  ihe  siiid  8icur  Louitj  Salailin  to  set  up  in  the  town  of  Saint-OuicT, 
and  iit  the  Faubourg  of  the  aatd  IlanUPuut,  a  manufactory  to  make,  for  twenty  conêocutïvç 
year**,  to  the  exo!«i*if>n  of  nil  olbers.  faionct^,  after  the  fushiem  of  UoUaud,  iirojH-r  Ut  tcsM 
iiiti  tifû,  and  titonewtUTua  after  tUi«  faahiini  of  Enghmd,  on  condition  he  shall  iorm  the  said 
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e»tttUi8hm«it  witliin  a  yt?ar,  ocniTiting  From  tho  diite  of  this  mxà  onlitmnoe,  iind  tf>  1j»w 
nlwuys  »t  loast  one  fiirnaeo  nt  work  »  .  .  Prohibition  to  form  any  other  retaliliahmeot  within 
lliree  leagocA  of  the  euvimiiji  of  Saint-Omer,  etc.    Given  the  ^►th  Jatinury  1751. 

This  decree  was  registered  the  Uth  of  July  following  ;  it  received 
its  execution,  for  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  was  a  piece  signed  à 
Saint  Offier,  1759;  a  handsome  soup  tureen  in  the  form  of  an  expanded 
cabbage  ;  on  the  top  climbs  a  snall  \^  ith  yellow  stripes»  whif^i  forms  the 
knot  to  raise  the  cover;  the  colouring  of  the  leaves  is  perfect  and  tlie 
modelling  correct;  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  they  are 
shaded  off  from  a  glaucous  to  a  yellowish  ^idQii  marked  mih  piok 
veins.  The  whole  shows  the  care,  intelligence,  and  talent  of  the  maker. 
Vases  have  been  made  everywhere,  in  the  form  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
in  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany,  we  doubt  if  tmy  have  been 
produced  superior  to  that  which  wo  have  just  described,  and  we  are 
convinci*d  tliere  are  many  among  those  attributed  to  Brussels  and  Delft, 
which  should  be  restored  to  Saint-Omer. 

As  regards  the  stonewares  of  Kaladin,  where  shall  we  look  for  them  ? 
Evidently  among  those  various  products  classed  in  the  chaos  styled 
Flemish  or  English  stoneware.  The  list  of  the  petitioners  i^ainst  the 
commercial  treaty  with  England,  proves  that  in  ITiU,  the  establishment 
of  Saint-Omer  was  still  in  activity;  from  1750  to  that  date,  tliat  is  to 
say  during  forty  yc^ars,  how  many  remarkable  pieces  may  have  issued 
from  Haut  Pont?  Unfortunately,  it  is  probable  that  Saladin  only 
marked  by  exception,  and,  tliut  it  is  only  by  meitns  of  an  authentic  type 
and  an  attentive  comparison  that  one  would  be  able  to  reconstitute  his 
share  in  the  works  of  S,  Omer  ;  thus  a  serious  study  of  the  fine  cabbage 
at  Cluny,  Inis  convinced  us  we  can  place  it  near  the  one  signed  and 
dated. 


Flanders. 

This  is  a  province  whose  political  destinies,  its  vicinity  to  the  Low 
Countries,  tind  its  commercial  and  industrial  activity  render  particuhirly 
interesting.  Long  neglected  as  regards  ceramic  hii^t<uy»  it  has  since 
had  its  special  writers,  and  now  its  rank  may  be  tissigned  to  it  by  the 
side  of  Normandy  and  the  Nivernais,  Not  to  lose  ourselves  in  long 
digressions,  we  reserve  historic  observations,  to  the  special  description  of 
each  manufactory,  and  proceed  to  study  them,  descending  from  nurth 
to  south. 

DuNKiiiK.— In    1741),   the    Sieurs    Douisbourg   and    Saladin    were 
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autliorised  to  open  a  faïence  manufactory  in  this  town,  but  protesta 

were  immediately  made  on  the  part  of  the  Lille  potters  who,  while 
asserting  their  own  potteries  were  sufiSeient  to  supply  the  country  a!id 
the  colonies,  desired  it  should  be  obsexved  that  Dunkirk,  by  its  positioD 
as  a  free  port,  was  not  suited  to  be  the  seat  of  a  manufactory;  they 
insinuated  that  Douiabourg  could  sell  ''as  coming  from  his  works^ 
prod  ucts^of  Hoi  hind  fraudulently  entered,  and  whicli  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  revenue."  In  less  than  a  year  after  its  establishment,  Douia- 
bourg  MïA  Saladin  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  enterprise.  The  works 
of  Dunkirk  must  hence  be  of  great  rarity.  We  have  seen  a  clock 
rocaille  with  endive  leaves  curled  and  jaspered  in  various  colours,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tigure  of  Time  between  Genii,  of  heavy,  inferior  execution  ; 
this  faïence  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  certain  Dutch  products  ;  but 
the  dial,  decorated  in  the  centre  with  small  flowers  outlined  in  black, 
bore  this  double  inscription  ;  above,  Bickhoof,  below,  A.  Vuishurg.  The 
first  name  is  evidently  Flemish  ;  the  second,  preceded  by  the  initial 
of  a  christian  name,  should  be  read  Douiebourg,  as  indicated  in  tho 
letters  patent,  according  to  French  pronunciation.  True,  there  exists  a 
town  of  Duisburg  in  Prussia,  in  the  district  of  Cleves;  but  if  one  would 
explain  the  inscription  as  geographical,  the  preceding  initial  would 
have  no  meaning.  The  two  stopB  which  accompany  it  take  away  from 
it  the  character  of  a  preposition,  and  even  if  they  did  not  exist,  one 
could  not  admit  the  presence  of  a  French  preposition  before  a  foreign 
name;  if  it  were  German  it  should  be  aus,  if  Flemish  lot  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Duisburg  is  tlie  name  of  a  man,  and  one  may  infer 
it  to  bo  that  of  Saladin's  partner,  only  when  he  produced  this  piece,  he 
perhaps  was  ^\'orking  with  another  artist,  or  rather  one  may  suppose, 
that  in  executing  a  clock  case,  ho  has  given  the  name  of  the  clock- 
maker  Dicklioof,  as  well  as  his  own. 

Bailleul, — Gournay,  in  his  *Almanach  general  du  commerce/ 
says,  *'  The  wares  of  this  locality  equal  in  beauty  those  of  Kouen;  they 
have  tho  advantage  of  resisting  the  strongest  iire,  are  of  low  price, 
labour  being  very  cheap.'*  We  have  not  met  with  this  ware  in  the 
Rouen  style,  so  we  cannot  give  its  characteristics  ;  but  the  Jlusee  de 
Cluny  has  a  piece  inscribed  in  Flemish  with  the  name  of  Builleub  which 
has  so  jHJCuliar  a  chai*acter  one  might  place  it  with  the  German  works 
equally  with  the  French.  It  is  a  soup  tureen  in  relief;  the  cover, 
which  alone  is  painted,  bears  a  remote  resemblance  to  Nuremberg 
decoration.  Franciscus  Wynneel  and  Maiy  Johanna  Noel,  whose  arms, 
accompanied  by  German  eagles,  project  upon  the  botly  of  the  piece, 


appear  to  have  consecrated  tliia  tureen  to  th<*  expression  of  their  anger 
against  Louis  XIV,,  in  half  mystical  inscriptians,  they  arldress  praises 
to  Charles  (VI.)  their  **  true  empt^ror  "  and  to  their  invincible  general 
Frani^ois  Eugène  de  Savoie.  Vilhirs  had  nevertheless  come,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  victories,  had  negociated  with  Prince  Eiîgène  the 
peace  of  Rastadf.  In  fact,  the  piece  is  dated  1717*  but  the  death  of  the 
king  had  not  sufficed  to  satiate  the  hatred  of  these  determined  Germans. 
It  is  tlie  potter  Jacobus  Hennekeus  who  had  made  this  soup  tureen, 
adding  to  liis  name  :  **Ghemaeeke  tot  Belle,"  made  at  Bailleul. 

Lille. — The  ceramic  liistory  of  this  city  goes  back  to  a  very  ancient 
period,  and  is  closely  united  with  the  political  changes  consequent  on 
the  ^\ar3  of  Louis  XIV.  After  the  death  of  Philip  IV*  differences 
having  arisen  between  Fnince  and  Spain  relative  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  that  country,  t!ie  king  declared  war,  and  in  1067,  his 
victorious  armies  entered  the  IjOW  Countries.  The  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  16(J8,  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  secured  to  Louis  XIV, 
his  conquest  of  Flanders,  which  he  retained  until  1708  and  1709, 
During  this  perirxl  of  tranquillity,  that  is,  in  1696,  the  raagihtrate  of 
Lille  called  from  Tournay,  Jacques  Febvrier,  maker  and  turner  of 
faïence,  and  Jean  Bossu,  a  Gliont  painter,  to  establisli  a  local  roaiui- 
faetory  of  faïence,  and  thus  avoid  obtaining  this  product  from  other 
towns,  or  rather  from  foreign  countries.  Febvrier  pretended  he 
possessed  the  secret  of  certain  earths  fitted  to  pi-oduce  a  pottery  as 
beautiful  as  that  of  Holland  and  finer  than  that  of  Tournay.  One  may 
judge  how  eminent  was  hi;?  pottery,  hy  tw^o  portable  altars  dated 
1716,  one  discovered  by  us  and  belonging  now  to  the  Mugeum  of  Sèvres, 
the  other  in  tho  collection  of  the  Comte  do  Liesville,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  maker  and  those  of  the  two  painterB.  Upon  the  fir^t  we  road 
Fecit  Jacohfts  Fehurier  Inmlis  in  Flanclriu  anno  11 W.  Pinxii  Maria 
Siej^hanus  Borne:  nj^on  the  other;  Jacobus  Fehurier feeii  et  dedii  vedaslo 
Ludouico  hcjftune  prmsbiiero  rf  vicario  Smifi-Andre/v,  Instilis  îw 
Fliuulria  1716»  Johannes  Franeiseiis  Jcicque  pimrif.  In  thcRo  pieces, 
lEouen  tradition  shows  itself  in  arabesques,  scrolli?  and  baskets  of  flowers, 
through  which  we  trace  a  Flemish  rendering;  and  this  French  stylo, 
the  city  will  adopt  without  alteration,  even  during  the  jveriod  of  Dutch 
occupation,  and  it  will  identify  itself  so  much  with  the  style  of  the 
**  petits  maîtres*'  and  of  the  national,  industrial  schools,  that  many 
will  hesitate  to  recognise  its  works  either  in  faïence  or  porcelain. 

In  1721),  Jacques  Febvrier  died,  leaving  in  a  most  prosperous  condi- 
tiou  hifl  mairnificent  establishment  which  was  carried  on  by  his  widow, 
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Marie    Barbe   Vandepopelîère»    in    conjunction   with    her    son-in-law 

Françoise  Boussemai't  ;  thpse,  basing  llieir  pretensions  upon  the  favour 
enjoyed  by  their  manufactory,  which  they  dechired  to  be  the  moat  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  eince  its  works  were  preferred  to  those  of 
Holland,  not  only  in  Flanders,  but  even  by  the  dealers  in  Pari?,  asked 
to  have  it  erected  into  a  royal  manufactory.  (Houdoy  'Rerhen*hos  sur 
les  manufactures  lilloises/) 

About  1778,  a  sieur  Petit  succeeded  Boussemart  and  main tai nod 

the  industry  in  the  eminence  his  predecessor  had  placed  it    In  reference 

to  this  6rst  establishment,  5L  Houdoy  asks  if  Febvrier  during   the 

thirty-three  years  he  worked  there,  only  marked  the  two  altars  above 

mentioned,  and  if  his  son-in-law,  during  a  practice  of  forty-nine  years 

neglecteti  to  sign  any  of  his  works.    ïiiinking  thai  impossible,  the  learned 

^^^     author  proposes  to  attribute  to  Boussemart  the  cipher  F.B.  wliieli 

^^    ho  had  met  several  times  under  this  form  (M*  92).    We  hare  been 

3ri.  92.     f|ij]^3  iQ  fljitj  a  strikiûg  confirmation  of  this  conjecture:  under  a 

raagniticent  dish  of  the  Musée  de  Cluny,  where  arabesque  borders  and 

>\reaths  of  fruit  in  blue  camaïeu,  recal  in  a  softer 

tone,  the  rich  comjiositions  of  Rouen,  appears  tlie 

cipher  F.B.  (M.  93)  of  which  the  analogous  one, 

with  **  Lille  "  underneath  (M.  03a),  is  in  the  collection 

of  Patrice  Hal  in,  inscribed  on  splendid  plates  of  Rouen 

decoration  upon  an  enamel  of  irreproachable  whiteness 

and  purity,  under  one  of  the  marks  the  artist  has 

painted,  as  if  trying  his   brush,  some   notehed  leaver.     In  tlie  same 

collection  is  another  plate  in  the  Rfiuen  style»  hut  of  more 

"O        flowing   design,  and  well  characterised  as  Lillois,  here  the 

^^^       signature  approaches  more  the  commercial  marks  of  Flanders 

^^Tg     and  Ilulland  (M.  94), 

Here  arises  an  iuteresting  question  ;  one  would  supj)Ofe 
that  Boussemart,  son-in-law  of  Febvrier  and  the  partner 
of  his  widow  from  the  time  of  his  death,  had  worked 
for  a  certain  time  in  tlie  manufactory.  Could  not  we  so  explain 
tlie  double  cipher  used  by  Febvrier-Boussemart  and  thus  r^fer  it 
to  a  date  anterior  to  1729?  Tlie  perfection  of  certain  of  the  signed 
works  suggests  the  itlea,  which  may  besides  strengthen  itself  upon  a 
reasonable  eon>iideration  ;  assoeiated  with  his  fatlier  or  his  mother-in- 
law,  BouFsemart  would  mther  insert  their  initial  on  the  mark  of  the 
manufactory  than  cause  his  own  christian  Jianie  to  appear.  Another 
observation  relative  to  this    cipher;  amateurs   should  guard   against 


M,  9a. 


M.  9i. 


eonrusion  ;    they   will    find    further  ou  tlie  mark   F.B.,  on   Swedish 
pieeos. 

Febvrier  and  his  successors  have  not  only  treated  the  blue  camaïeu  in 
a  mosteriy  niînmer,  but  ma^^iiit'ent  polychrome  specimens  m  the 
collections  of  Sevres  and  of  Messrs.  Férilleux-^Iichelez,  Davillier, 
de  Sënevas,  Vai^^se,  Patrice  Sal  in  and  Futis  of  Brussels^  show  tlieir 
versatility  of  talent;  plates  with  undulating  borders,  the  form  of  mettd 
work,  where  upon  an  enamel  rivalling  that  of  Mousliers,  are  first  a  crown 
of  elegant  detjiehed  rocaille  designs»  separated  l)y  insects,  and  executed 
in  very  bright    iron   i-ed,  }iale    blue,    lilac,  yellovv  and    green    shaded, 

}?\g,  102. 


îii^.^< 


/^> 


-^44. 


.f 
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obtained  by  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow;  at  the  bottom  and  above,  two 
Cupids,  support  a  ribbon  npon  which  is  written  Maîtue  D aligné; 
no  dnubt  the  name  of  tlje  person  for  whom  it  was  destined  ;  roeailles, 
baskets,  groups  of  fruits  and  flowers  enclose  the  principal  subject  and 
decorate  the  rim*  The  richness  and  harmony  of  the  tints  stirpass  the 
best  specimen  of  what  Moustif  rs  has  done  in  fine  jiaintiug.  On  the 
reverse,  in  a  medallion  formed  of  green  and  blue  palms  tied  together  by 
a  bouquet,  and  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  we  read  LILLE,  1767, 
(Fig,  102).  The  only  establishment  honoured  with  the  title  of  "Royal 
manufactory  **  and  which  could  allow  itself  to  use  this  ensign,  being  that 
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foiindod  by  Febvrrer,  one  may  recognisBi  in  the  plates  dascribed,  the 
work  of  Boussemart. 

M.  Vtusse  basing  himself  u|)on  tlits  decoration  of  a  piece  of  SincBuy 
belonging  to  Lira,  and  which  has  a  banderolo,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  a  **  maître  DubourjaF*  conqueror  in  a  public  archery  match,. supposes 
that  the  plates  of  I  îaligné  will  have  bc^en  ordered  after  a  success  of  the 
same  kiod  and  given  as  a  prize  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  ;  a 
supposition  in  accordance  with  the  niannera  of  the  age,  and  then  the 
plates  of  the  royal  mnnufaetory  would  take  a  public  and  oiTicial  charac^t^r 
which  would  explain  their  perfection  and  the  unusual  luxury  displayed 
in  the  mark  at  the  back. 

A  teapot  of  similar  decoration  t^j  that  of  the  plates,  is  in  tlio  ^Ivlsk: 
lie  Cluny;  and  is  inscribed  undei-neath:  htlle^  17S6  ;  it  proceeds  there-^ 
fore  from  the  Sieur  Petit,  Boussomart's  succeesor. 

Let  us    return   to    the    second  Lillois   manufactory,   that   which 

Btirthelemi  Dorez  and  his  nephew  Pellissier  founded,  it  is  said,  wlien  tlic 

city  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,     We  possess  no  document 

rebitivo  t-o  the  nature  and  style  of  the  products  obtained  from  1712  to 

1750  or  1755,  the  period  when  a  sieur  Hereng  succeeded  tlie  Dorez>  to  be 

replaced  in  liis  torn,  in  1786,  by  Hubert  Fran^-ois  Lefebvre.     M.  Houdoy 

thinks  we  should  seek  for  the  faiences  of  Barthelemi  Dorcz  among  the 

finest  and  most  perfect  of  the  Flanders'  products.     Wo  partake  of  his 

opinion,  for  it  is  demonstrated  that,  in  all  the  establishments  w*here  thoy 

have  prodiK'ed  at  the  same  time  porcelain  and  faïence,  this  last  has  been 

very  beautiiub    But  if  one  has  longer  hesitated  in  recognising  the  works 

of  the  Dorez  tluin  those  of  Febvrier  and  Boussemart,  it  is  that  the  first 

npproacb    more    the  Dutch    tlian   the    French   styl^.     The  letter  D| 

..^      accompanied  by  the  number  of  a  series  (M.  î)5)  is  in  our 

T)2-     -^-—     '^àQVL,  the  mark  of  the  manufactory  at  its  beginning, 

*^      and  we  consider  as  one  of  its  masterpieces  of  the  kind, 

'  ^^  a  pot  for  water  decorated  in  blue  camaleu  and  mounted 

in  silver,  bcdimging  to  Dn  Guérard,     We  ehall   see  further  this  same 

letter  D  mark  the  soft  purcelains  issued  from  the  same  manufactory 

concurrently  with   its  faïences.     One  may  also  attribute  to  the  Dorez  a 

dish  in  tim  collection  of  Patrice  Salin,  simply  signed,  (jM.  96.) 

I  J 1 1 1>       Upon  the  snmoth   uliito  enanul   is  an  elaborrde  border  in 

M,  loi  wliich  apure  blue,  a  rust  lint  and  some  black  heightenings 

describe  a  delicate  arabesque  broken  by  a  shield  of  arms; 

the  centi-6  is  filled  in  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  style  of  the  south 

of  France. 
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Towards  1720,  Barth^lemi  Dorez,  having  become  iindertnker  for  tlie 
king  of  the  nmnu^iietory  of  saltpetre,  bequeathed  his  pottery  to  his 
three  sons  René  Brtrthc'lemi,  François  Louis  and  Martin  Claude.  François 
Lonia  left  his  brothers  to  settle  at  Valenciennes,  and  in  1742  Claude, 
the  youngefit,  took  the  works. 

In  1748,  Nicolas  Alexis  Dorez,  grandson  of  Barthelf^mi,  directed  the 
establishment,  and  there  was  a  work  signed  hy  him  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  a  pot  for  water  decorated  in  bhie,  with  a  medallion 
representing  a  woman  seated,  making  lace  on  a  pillow  ;  below  was 
written,  N*AJ>OREZ,  1748.  This  piece  bad  no  longer  the  delicacy  of 
the  old  prodncts.  Lefebvre,  appears  to  have  sought  to  imitate  porcelain 
with  flowers  and  birds, 

A  tliird  important  mannfactory  Avas  set  np  in  1740,  by  a  sieur  Wamp*», 
who  made  tiles  after  the  manner  of  the  Dutch  ;  on  his  death,  Jacques 
Hasquelier  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  works,  and  became 
prupnr*tor  in  1752.  He  then  applied  for  and  obtained»  20th  of  May  1755, 
the  licence,  to  add  to  his  fabrication,  works  after  tlie  manner  of 
Rouen  and  foreign  eonntrios. 

If  we  are  to  believe   the   book  of  Gournay,  in    1788  Lille    pos- 
8e.<*sed  two  establishments  directed  by  Lefebvre  and  Petit,     Ought 
one  to  assign  to  this  last  the  mark  (97)  found  on  a  fine  dish  of    V) 
Eouen  style  decorated  in  blue?  "^ 

We  have  also  to  mention  some  other  ceramic  establishments  of 
Lille,  ephemeral  no  doubt,  but  which  may  have  left  their  products;  in 
1758,  a  sieur  Ileringle,  native  of  Strashnrg  and  coming  from  the  manu- 
factory of  "  terre  d'Angleterre,"  at  Paris,  oljtained  permission  to  make 
stoves  (étuves)  of  faïence;  later,  William  Clarke  was  authorised,  10th  of 
March,  1773,  "to  create  a  fabric  of  a  kind  of  faience  which  is  only 
made  in  England  " — evidently  pipeclay  ;  but  it  appears  the  enterprise 
was  uusuccessful,  for  two  years  later,  \ve  find  the  same  individual 
soliciting  letters  patent  to  establish  himself  at  Montereau. 

And  as  if  Flanders  were  -to  unite  every  kind  of  pottery,  a  potter 
named  Chanon  obtaincil  licence  to  put  into  activity  at  Lillo  furnaces 
\x>  bnke  a  brown  earth  with  a  tortoiseshell  glaze  **  called  terre  de  Saint- 
Esprit  à  la  façon  d'Angleterre  et  du  Languedoc,**  resisting  fire  and 
adapted  to  furnish  every  kind  of  ware,  from  German  stovea^  to 
tea  and  coffee  services. 

DOUAI. — These  works»  authorised  by  letters  patent  of  the  î)th  of  Juno 
1784,  were  &et  up  in  the  rue  des  Carmes-Déchaussée,«,  and  were  directed  by 
the  sieurs  Houzé,  de  I'Aulnoit  and  company,  who,  it  appears  soon  sold 

2  c 


thùtn  t^  a  sîenr  Halefort,  Gronnmy  nieiitîoiif)  him  as  director  in  1788  ; 
liis  nutionolity  explains  tlie  nature  of  his  works,  anrl  in  1790,  it  was  to 
the  cotnpetition  of  his  stonewares  ami  *'caillontages"  that  the  potters 
of  Saint-Amand  attributed  the  decline  of  tlioir  n> an n factories. 

According  to  dociirnents  gathered  in  the  dcp:»rtnicntal  statistics  by 
Dr.  Warnioiit,  the  establishments  of  Douai  would  date  from  1782, 
and  have  been  founded  by  the  Brothers  Iveaeh,  invited  from  Englaml 
by  George  Bris,  who  (*onstnicted  vast  buildings  for  tliem  in  the  rue 
des  Cannes.  No  official  piece  permits  ns  to  cIicmisg  between  tJie  two 
Tersions. 

Cambkal — After  ieforniation  commun icated  by  M,  de  Br>yer  de  Saints 
Suzanne,  Cambresian  ceramics  would  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
a  manuscript  entitled  *  Livre  aux  bans  '  preserved  in  the  town  library, 
contains  five  reguhitions  of  the  magistrate  relative  tn  the  corporation  of 
potters  of  earth,  dated  1540,  Dj41  and  164(1  In  that  of  1641,  it  is 
recommended  to  cleanse  the  eartli  intended  for  **  poterie  blance*' from 
the  pebbles  and  alum  glaze  it  generally  contains*  This  denomination 
of  "white  pottery*'  again  found  in  several  localities  of  France, 
evidently  refers  to  enamelled  fuïence.  M,  Houdoy  has  met  with  a 
piece  of  faïence  signed:  **  Cambray  ;"  but  he  tliinks  it  to  be  only  the 
name  of  a  decorator  attached  to  the  Lillois  works  and  not  that  of  a 
town* 

Valenciennes.— Aliout  1735,  Fmnçois  Louis  Dorez,  son  of  Bar- 
thélemi,  founder  of  the  Lille  works,  left  hia  two  brothers,  with  wliom 
he  was  in  purtnersliip,  to  work  the  paternal  manufactory,  and  came  to 
open  at  Valenciennes  an  establishment  which  he  directed  till 
his  death  in  1739,  by  means  of  subsidies  and  encouragements  from 
the  magistrates  administrators  of  the  city.  Thanks  to  their  encou- 
ragement, the  widow  Dorez  wm  able  to  continue  the  works  of  her 
husband. 

Yet,  in  1742,  the  manufactory  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
Joseph  Bernard,  whoso  incapacity  must  have  been  notorious,  since  in 
1743,  the  municiiml  subsidies  were  paid  to  the  assignees  of  Bernard 
and  the  manufactory  continued  to  Claude  Dorez  brother  of  Louis.  But 
bo  was  scarcely  more  prospemus  than  his  lU'tdecessor,  for  in  1757,  it  is 
to  sieur  Stievenard»  the  assignee  of  his  creditors,  that  the  payments  are 
made. 

The  faïence  works  of  Valenciennes  api>ear  then  to  have  had  some 
trouble  in  establishing  tlinmeelves,  notwitiistandiug  the  wi!>hes  of  the 
local   îiuthorities.   and   Dr.  Lejeal,  tJie   conscientious  historian  of  tb^ 


ceramics  of  the  urroiidissemeiit   of  Valenciennes,    even   hesitates  to 
determine    its    products  ;    he   observes   with    great  reason   that   close 
analogies  wotild  exist  between  the  wares  of  Lille,  Valenciennes,  lloiien 
and  even  of  Holland  :  if  he  xenturea  to  give  the  cypher  DL      Y^ 
(M*98)  applied  nnder  pieces  of  Rouennais  decoration  as  being     ^,^g 
perhaps  that  of  Louis  Dorez,  he  does  not  dare  to  assign  a  ratlier 
cx>arse  D  (MJ>9)  to  either  of  the  brothers,  because  he  finds  it     oC/ 
under  pieces   without  character,   and   inscribed  ^\ith   various      M.99. 
initials,  that  we  can  only  explain  us  painters'  marks. 

A  second  establishment  was  set  up  iii  1755  to  1757  by  Picard,  who  also 
received  snbsicHes,  hut  he  had  no  better  success  than  his  predecessors. 

A  third  and  last  attempt  was  made  about  1772,  by  Bécar;  his 
beginnings  were  no  doubt  rjillicult  as  he  had  recourse  to  partners;  the 
5th  of  June  1770,  an  agreement  was  made  between  Gas|mrd-Josepli 
Bécar,  manufacturer  of  earthen  pottery  and  faïence,  Jean  Baptiste 
Delacambe  de  Mairival,  councillor  of  the  king,  syndic  attorney  oi' 
Valencieiines,  and  Jeaii  Pluli[»pe  Dehaut,  secretary  to  the  intendant  of 
Haiuault,  for  the  working  of  the  establishiuent  ;  it  is  expressly  stated  iu 
the  act  :  "  The  sieur  Bécar  will  make  all  the  compositions  and  give  all 
his  care  to  ameliorate  and  bring  the  manufacture  to  perfection  ;  he  will 
be  charged  to  watub  tlie  workmen  and  direct  them.  The  sienr  Dehaut 
will  have  charge  of  the  payments." 

The  first  implements  were  bought  of  a  sieur  Flescher  do  Saint 
Arnaud,  who,  himself,  had  also  failed  in  a  similar  undertaking.  The 
private  fnnds  not  lieing  sufficient,  iJeear  asked  the  assistance  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town  and  also  sought  lit^lp  from  tlie  intendant.  The  in- 
spector, M.  Crommclin,  consulted  on  the  sulject,  was  far  from  showing 
himself  favourable  to  his  application,  he  first  pointed  out  the  bad 
situation  of  Valenciennes,  as  regarded  a  market,  then  the  impossibility  of 
this  city  contending  against  the  established  reputation  of  the  WMirks  of 
Saint  Amand;  he  also  accuses  Bécar  of  negligence,  and  reproaches  liim 
with  not  having  applied  liis  attention  to  saleable  objects,  and  attaching 
himself  to  those  of  ornament,  such  as  trials  iu  porcelain  and  pipe-clay 
which  ruin  him,  and  turn  his  attention  from  faïence.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  assistance  was  refused,  and  the  18th  of  April  1780,  the 
partnership  wa^*  dissolved. 

The  very  reproaches,  made  to  Bécar,  are  an  incentive  to  seek  his 
works,  the  faïences  produced  by  one  so  artistic  would  recommend  them- 
selves by  special  cpudities;  his  trials  of  porcelain  and  pipe-clay 
would    be    curious    evidences   in     cemmic    history.       Buf.    Dr,   Lejeal 
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does  not  ventnro  to  point  out  any  work  of  Bécan  althougli  titre© 
little  fig:ure8  in  pipe-elay  gracefully  modelled  appear  to  him  to  have 
probably  come  from  Valenciennes. 

Saint-Amand. — The  manufactory  of  faience  at  Saint-Amand-les-Eanx 
appeal's  to  go  furlhcr  back  than  1740,  it  was  fmaifled  by  Pierre  Joseph 
l'%iuque;ç,  proprietor  of  another  establishment  at  Tonrnay^  where  he  was 
buried  in  1741.  Pierre  François  Joseph  his  son  sncceeded  liim  in  the 
two  towns,  but  wiien  the  Treaty  of  Aîx-la-Chapclle  in  1748,  continued 
France  of  Tonrnay»  Fauquez  ceded  the  Belgian  works  to  Peterynck  and 
went  to  fix  himself  at  Suint-Amand.  He  worked  there  until  1773,  at 
which  period  he  gave  it  np  to  his  son  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  who  continued 
the  estiibliahraent  nntil  the  moment  wlien  revolutionary  excesses  forced 
him  to  seek  security  in  emigration. 

The  faïence  of  Saint- Araand  recommends  itself  first  by  its  ex- 
cellent workmanship  ;  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  still  more 
remarkable,  for  while  rivalling  by  its  style  of  decoration  the  most  cele* 
brated  manufactories,  it  has  had  processes  peculiar  to  itself  which  give 
it  a  particular  relief  j  also  after  its  own  inventions,  it  usually  employs 
a  blueish  glaze,  upon  which,  independent  of  other  colours,  it  can  apply 
a  white  enamel,  after  the  manner  of  the  Itah*an  **sopra  bianco." 
From  this  characteristic  alone,  we  can  recognise  the  works  of  Saint- 
Amand,  for  nowhere,  we  believe,  has  this  style  been  made  in  such 
perfection. 

We  are  also  able  to  fix  distinct  epochs  in  the  faience  of  Paint- Amand, 
by  establishing  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  the  taste  of  the  other  great 
manufactories  ;  thus,  in  the  period  which,  according  to  us,  is  the  first,  it  is 
the  Houennais  style  which  the  firtists  aspire  to  imitate  ;  tliough  in  some 
specimens,  it  is  only  a  distant  inspiration.  Wo  cite  as  an  example  of 
this  style,  the  beautiful  foimtiiiii  in  the  museum  at  givres,  where  the 
principal  subject  is  a  dolphin  in  relief  the  scales  heightened  with  bhte, 
end  the  sides  ornamented  with  designs  in  white.  Two  dolphins  are  on 
the  edge  of  the  top,  (couronnement).  This  form,  Ciilled  in  popular 
language  **  morue,"  was  eominon  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  eigliteenth 
century.  Plates  and  other  pieces,  in  blue  camaïeu  relieved  with  white, 
are  of  the  same  date,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  for  certain  Swedish 
potteries  to  be  spoken  of  later. 

To  this  periot]  belong  no  doubt  certain  polychrome  types  of  the 
style  "a  la  come,"  and  others  of  excessive  delicacy,  carefully  decorated 
in  blue  and  iron  red,  with  elegant  scrolls  and  lace  patterns  inspired  by 
the  Rouennais  school. 
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The  second  period  embraces  the  faiences  pahited  m  the  miiillo  fur- 
naces in  the  Strasburg  style.  There  again,  are  two  well  marked  divisions, 
the  first  comprising  pieces  with  an  enamel  of  irn^proachable  whiU^neas, 
and  painted  with  bouquets  and  birds,  elaborately  executed  in  the 
style  of  the  finest  ppeeimens  of  Hannong,  These  works,  Dr»  I^ejeal 
thinks,  yhould  be  ascribed  to  Joseph  Feraig,  an  artist  of  StraBburg 
origin,  allied  lo  the  Fanquez  family,  who  worked  successively  at 
Saint- Ainand  and  Valenciennes.  The  second  division  comprises  in- 
numeniUe  and  charming  products  in  which  the  Strasburg  style»  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  blueish  enamel,  combines  witli  the  white  height- 
en ings  or  the  French  sopra-bianco.  The  ingenuity  developed  by 
the  Saint-Am  and  dee^jrators,  in  the  combination  of  these  two  elements, 
it  is  impossible  Xo  describe  ;  to  understand  it,  we  should  study  the 
splendid  collection  of  ]^I.  Paul  Gaillard,  There  we  see  laces  rolled 
round  wreaths  of  flowers,  white  masses,  forming  an  embroidery  between 
arabesque  medalliun.^,  with  delicate  jxjiychrome  subjects,  be.sides  semis 
of  white  bouquets  alternating  witli  natural  flowers,  all  executed  with 
spirit,  and  forming  the  most  elegant  ware* 

Thtt  third  division,  coTnjH>sed  of  porcelain  fuïencea,  is  no  lees 
remarkable  than  the  two  utheiv,  althuugh  very  few  specimens  exist 
liL  Lejeal  considers  it  iLepired  by  thu  Saxon  style,  but  we  find  iu  it 
the  true  French  type,  as  inaugurated  by  Watteau.  The  learned 
doctur  reeo;ini?ted  it  even  himself,  when  he  called  to  miud  that  Louis 
Watteau,  of  Lille»  descendant  of  the  great  pdnter,  went  to  Saint- 
Amand  to  decorate  the  rooms  in  the  hotel  of  tlie  Provost,  and  that 
he  gave  lessons  to  the  ceramic  painter  Alexandre  Gaudry,  autlior 
of  the  charming  potteries  in  question,  representing  animals,  figures 
njH)n  termces,  pastoml  subjtcts,  scenes  from  La  Fi^ntaine's  fables, 
in  a  word,  all  one  is  accustomed  to  see  upon  the  faïences  of 
Sceaux. 

The  flowers  were  painted  by  Jean  Baptiste  Desmumille,  an  artist 
of  deserved  reputation  ;  in  his  bouquets,  tulips,  roses  and  esix'cially  pinks 
rejieat  themselves  frequently  j  violet,  gold  red,  less  hanl  than  in  the 
Lorraine  products,  and  a  beautiful  c^pjx^r  green  further  the  inspirations 
of  tlie  painter*  As  in  the  [>orcelain,  a  red  or  brown  line,  sometimes 
gilded, circumscribes  the  piece**, and  piuketl  or  scalloped  bordera  in  blue, 
red  and  green  enrich  the  body. 

Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Dr*  Lejeal,  the  mark  of  St.  Amand  is 
now  well  established  if  nut  [>erfe<Hly  explained.  It  is  comiJHjsud  of  a 
complicated  cipher  in  which  cr»jssed  L"s  ftjrm  the  letter  A.     Two  other 
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^^ 


M.  lOO. 


M.  lOL 


M.  lU-2. 


M.  10  J. 


.A.  J^A 


M.  104. 


lines  crossed  below  appear  to  be  8*8  combined  with  a  P.  (Marks  100  and 

li)l).  We  have  also  found  a  signature 
a  littlo  different,  althoiif^h  composed  of 
the  eamo  elements  (Mark  102)  on 
a  rruet-stand  (porte huilier)  of  delicate 
Rouennais  decoration, 
Fauqiiez  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  fabrication  of  ordinary 
faïence,  the  fume  of  English  pottery  had  reached  him,  and  he  hastened 
to  show  hiu  high  capacity  in  this  style  m  in  others.  The  Amandiucns 
pipeclay  is  well  worked,  but  a  little  yellow  in  the  enamel  :  the 
camaïeu  decoration  in  varied  colours  is  sometimes  heightened  with 
lines  of  gold.      It  would   appear  that  the  maker  had  taken  greater 

paitis  in  the  mark  of  this  style 
than  in  the  others.  Here  are  thasr 
wo  have  found  (Marks  103  and  104)* 
The  two  F*8  of  Fauquez  leave  no 
dunbt,  aud  the  iuitials  of  the  name 
of  the  manufaetory,  placeil  on  each  side  of  the  cipher,  are  easily 
explained. 

We  will  not  finish  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  works  of  French 
Flanders  without  insisting  npon  one  important  observation;  in  a 
technical  point  of  view,  these  faïences  ciin  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  Dell't,  and  are  produced  from  tlie  same  materials/  They 
found  themselves  in  competition  in  the  French  murkest  in  consequence 
of  tJio  ordiuauco  of  30lh  May  1750,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
vention made  with  Holland»  8th  December  160O,  decided  that  *'the 
cuunterfeit  purcelain  or  Dutch  fuien(*e  phi>uld  only  pay  ten  livres  per 
hundred  weight  on  entering  the  kingcltim." 

To  favour  us  much  as  possible  French  industry,  it  was  necessary  that 
an  ordinance  of  the  31st  of  August  1728,  should  suppress  the  **  droit  de 
derle"  or  duty  upon  imported  clays.  We  give  the  principal  clauses  of 
this  curious  document  : 

"  According  to  what  has  been  represented  to  the  king,  being  in  his 
council,  that  earthen  wares  or  kik  hen  services,  such  aa  pots,  dishes 
and  other  similar  things»  coming  from  abroad  for  French  Flanders  arid 
the  conrpiered  countries,  being  exempt  from  the  import  duties  of  the 
tjirifl'  of  1071,  foreign  makers  of  these  works,  had  a  considerable 
advantage  over  those  of  the  same  kind  made  in  the  conquered  conntries, 
in  that  the  *  derle/  »>r  euitlt  proper  for  these  potteries,  which 
the   undertakers   of   mannfHet<nies   ttf    Flaiidets   :uf   oh]i«4< d  U,  bring 


from  abroad,  is  subject  to  the  same  import  duties  by  the  same  tariff  of 
1071.  The  'derle'  or  earth  fit  for  making  porcelain  shall  remaiu 
discJiarged  from  tbe  import  duties  of  Flanders." 

lie  de  Frame, 

It  is  naturally  round  the  capital,  tbe  heart  of  the  country,  and  centre 
of  modern  civilisation,  that  the  efforts  of  progress  are  concentrated  ;  we 
may  then  riojorously  sum  up  the  history  of  cemmics,  by  setting  forth  the 
labours  and  discoveries  of  which  Paris  and  its  environs  have  been  the 
theatre.  But,  in  order  to  escape  the  imputation  of  partiality,  we  shall 
here,  as  elsewhere,  simply,  folh>w  facts  in  geograpliieal  order  and  by 
departments. 

Paris. — We  have  no  necessity  to  recall  bow  rich  the  stul  is  in 
pluHtic  clays;  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  Lntetia  has  been  famed 
lur  lier  various  potteries,  heucu  tbe  excavations  made  for  public  svorks, 
and  the  cleaning  out  of  the  Seine  have  brought  to  light  fragments  of  all 
kindsj  and  of  all  ages,  from  the  fine  red  potter}^,  called  Samian,  and  the 
barbarie  pottery  of  tlie  Frank  period,  to  the  glazed  vases  of  tbe  Middk^ 
Ages,  and  tlie  seakni  essays  of  the  lîenaissance.  It  therefore  remains 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  made  in  Puris  all  that  eonld  be  made 
elfeewhere. 

Where  shall  w^e  place  the  begimiing  of  modern  faïence?  De  Thon 
writes  in  1(j03,  that  **  Henry  IV.  set  up  raaimfactories  of  fuienee,  both 
whitr3  and  paiuted,  in  several  places  of  his  kingdom,  at  Paris,  Nevers 
and  Brissam  bourg  in  Saintonge,  and  that  what  they  made  in  these 
worksbt^ps  was  as  fine  as  the  faïence  they  derived  from  Italy/* 

In  1(j59,  letters  patent  wx*re  granted  to  gecure  the  puttt^rs  against 
the  encroachments  of  other  cori>orations  ;  a  receipt  of  tlte  master 
jurors  of  the  community  is  signed  :  Marin  Regnault,  Pierre  Dangreville, 
François  Chamois  and  Etienne  Ronssin,  Yet  it  is  only  in  1(jG4,  that 
we  find  tbe  first  official  title  authorising  the  establishment  of  a 
manufactory  of  earthenware  ;  we  give  this  enriona  document; 

*'Loai3,  by  tlio  grace  of  God,  etc.,  otir  well  lielovt^ii  Claude  Reverend,  wholesale 
uierclmut,  citizen  uf  «iiir  girKnl  city  of  P»ri«,  liaa  liumbly  ainjWB  îo  us  thnt  he  hiis,  by  hia 
wijrka  uud  tabuurs,  in  tbe  travels  he  has  made  in  vurioua  foreign  couutriea,  found  un 
udiuirablo  and  eiirioys  secret»  whieh  ia  to  make  faience  and  counterfeit  porceluiD  as  fine  and 
liner  thun  that  wliieh  come«  from  the  Kaat  ludieâ^  which  secret  ho  lias  biought  to  j^erfeetion 
in  Holland,  where  he  haa  mside  a  great  qiuintity  of  whidi  the  greatest  part  ia  there  «tiU. 
But  as  ho  cantint  coutiiiue  to  make  tbe  tsaid  [wrcelaiu  without  giving  a  knowledge  ef  it  to 
foreigner»,  of  which  they  might  in  future  take  adv^intage  to  the  detriment  of  the  naid 
|»etitinner  :  having  thought  it  would  Ijc  more  expedient  to  communicate  his  eeeret  and  give  a 
jKiffeet  knowledge  ol  it  to  the  French,  of  which  they  have  until  now  been  ignorant,  it  would 
be  lo  Ihcm  a  groat  B*ivantage  Jcnowing  it,  beeaufcie  there  i«  uo  one  in  our  kingdom  wJio  can 
make  such  works  vm  the  petitioner,  the  which  our  hubjects  are  obliged  to  seek  from  foreigners 
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and  tliû  purohaae  of  ibeee  makes  tlio  mimey  go  out  of  France  ;  thef  efora,  it  wotil4  hm 
neither  just  nor  reaëonahle  that  after  the  siiiil  petitioner  will  have  muthî  ktiown  hij»  etMirct, 
where  it  «aâ  ueceasary  that  be  should  rnakû  great  expense  for  the  e«tttbUahtrj<?tit  of  the  iDAriTt- 
factory  of  the  flftid  worlu^  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  hîâ  labours  if  i»Tiy  one  hiid  the 
same  raeansaa  liiiuMelf  to  make  them  and  t*?  bring  them  from  Ifollaiui,  which  would  cuueie  hia 
total  rum;  thia  iswiiot  it  i&  ncccfeaary  to  prrjvido  for.  For  tbe<ç  reason»  we  doi*hire,  wlahlng 
to  juake  kuowu  to  every  one  the  pûiticular  eateem  we  have  for  the  ptirbou  of  the  eaid 
Bt'vcreoJt  on  account  of  his  rare  qualities  and  otlmirable  secret,  aud  desiriug  t<»  trt-at  htm 
favourably  in  considération  of  the  advautage  the  public  may  derive  fnim  the  I'Btiibliahment 
of  the  said  works  in  our  kiuj^dom^  withoot  having  rocour&e  to  fortiji^oers  :  we  have  of  our 
ë^iooiAl  prrace,  full  power  aud  royal  authority,  permitted,  ac<!ordwl,  anil  gratiled.  aud  wo  per- 
mit, aceord,  and  gmnt»  by  these  pree^fut*,  signed  by  our  hand,  the  faculty  to  fubricjtte  tbo 
aaid  faïence,  and  to  oountcrfeit  porcelain,  fifter  tho  manner  of  the  Indies,  in  our  city  of  Paris 
or  ita  cnvironii^  in  places  he  will  jud^o  tho  most  coinmodioua;  ai«  itlwn  to  cause  to  be  brought 
into  our  kingdom  what  he  has  made  ami  fabricab-d  in  Ibillaud^  to  be  distributed  and  sold 
to  i\w  publif%  in  paying  notwiUistaudiiig  our  duties  due  for  this;  and  we  make  express  pm- 
hibitions  and  iuterdietious  tr>  all  o^^rts  of  persons,  of  vfhatever  quality  uud  condition  they 
may  be,  to  cause  any  to  be  made  within  thirty  ]eagu«*B  round  Poria,  nor  %c\  make  any  come  from 
any  foreign  countries  for  sale^  other  than  those  of  the  said  jietitioner  or  those  who  will  have  his 
rigbtdfor  fifty  years,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  the  said  faiences  and  porcelains,  ten  Ihousaud 
livres  fine,  half  to  be  applied  to  the  hospital  geuerul,  aud  the  other  iialf  to  the  petitiouer  for  his 
compensation;  to  tlie  which  they  will  be  coaipelknl  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  which  will  be 
executed,  notwithstanding  op|jf)sitions  or  appeals  whatever;  and  if  any  appear^ we  resen'e 
t^j  ourselves,  aud  our  council,  tlie  cogniitance  of  it,  and  interdict  all  other  courts  and  jiulges* 
If  we  give  in  command  to  the  Provost  of  Paris,  etc.,  for  such  is  our  pleaaurc^  In  witues^s 
whereof  wo  have  at-t  our  seal  to  these  presents,  givt n  at  Paris,  the  twenty *lirst  of  Apiil,  tlii 
year  of  grace,  one  thousand  six  huudred  and  sixty-four,  and  the  twenty >llrst  year  of  «jur  reign. 
Signed,  Lotus/'  Aud  upju  the  fold,  **Iu  tho  name  of  the  king.  De  Guenegwud;''  and  on  thu 
back  is  written  :  *'  Aceordiu:.;  to  judgment  given  by  the  dvil  Lieutenant  upon  the  deinsion 
of  the  Alt«>riK'y-<teuerul  of  the  king^  to-day,  the  pretieut  lei  ter»  have  l»eeîi  ngtsb/rtxl  at  Uie 
eivil  KeeorU  Olllœ  of  the  Clmtekt  of  Paris,  by  rae,  the  undersigucti  lleg.btrar,  PJth  of  May, 
ItlO'i,    Signed,  tUGor/* 


What  had  then  become  of  the  Parisian  manafactorîes,  and  the 
corporatioû  of  glaasmakers  and  patters,  that  such  a  privilege  should 
have  been  grautfid,  and  what  were  the  worlts  of  lléverend,  that  he 
should  so  enjoy  the  royal  favour  ? 

The  fuïeuees  of  Kéverend  are  now  well  known,  their  workmanship  la 
excellent  ;  thin,  with  a  white  enamel,  imuted  witli  elear  polyehronio 
colours  often  excessively  pure,  they  are  ahle,  as  say  the  letters  patent, 
to  rival  the  best  works  of  Holland.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  they  are  eouut'Tfeits  ;  and  Reverend  seeks  so 
well  hiuiself  to  deceive  the  consumer,  that  his  mark,  of  which  more 
presently,  appears  only  to  have  been  chosen  to  imitate  certain  Dutch 
sij^natures.  They  have  gone  further;  writers  have  pretended  tl»at  he 
liad  only  solicited  aud  obtained  his  privilege  in  order  to  cover  the 
introdut^tion  of  foreign  wares.  This  cannot  be  sustained;  on  one  part^ 
the  citizen  potter  of  Paris  had  no  reason  to  ronreal  importations  of  the 
kind,  since  he  was  legally  authorised  to  make  them;  on  the  other  side^ 
we  ask  uiiut  advantage  he  eoukl  derive  from  importing  foreign  warea 
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as  made  by  himself,  since  he  had  to  pay  for  either  one  or  the  other  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  tariff. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  Reverend  worked  at  Paris;  where?  we 
could  not  say,  hut  we  are  m  the  same  ignorance  with  regard  to  many 
other  l^irisian  workshops,  even  of  an  epoch  approacîïing  our  own.  The 
works  may  be  divided  into  several  groups  ;  first  are  two  cups  in 
reb'ef  of  excessive  whiteness,  and  decorated  only  in  red  and  gold,  with 
a  border  and  two  outlines  of  suns;  these  pieces  in  the  Patrice  Salin 
collection,  are  evidently  a  tribute  to  Louis  XIV-,  of  whom  they  bear 
the  emblem.     The  second  group,  of  Dutch  style  and  make,  is  composed 

Fig.  103. 
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y-rîïfSXS^r 


Z^r. 
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DISH    liV  CLAUDE    RKVtUEND. 


of  table  pieces  with  borders  of  birds  and  flowers  in<^pired  by  Cilîneso 
pottery;  in  the  centre,  in  a  light  framework,  are  figures  in  French 
costumes  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,,  with  explanatory  inscriptions,  such 
as  the  actress,  (Fig.  103)  the  officer,  the  pedlar,  &c.  In  this  gi^oup,  the 
blue  is  jmre  and  soft,  the  iron  red  a  little  pale,  and  the  green  obtained 
by  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  which  renders  it  clou'ly  and  dark.  Yet 
the  whole  is  harmonious  and  of  pleasing  aspect.  The  third  group, 
quite  oriental,  consists  of  pieces  with  phmts  and  Chinese  birds,  and 
green  and  uhite  compartments  filled  with  the  floweis  of  the  ginger, 
bouquets,  aud  other   desi^^n?,  dii^tortud  from    the   Coreau   or   Chinese 
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porcelain;  wMch  makes  it  very  difficult  to  dietiDguish  the  works  of 
Eévereiid  from  the  prtïducts  purely  Dutch* 

But  the  mark  ?  it  m  here  (Mark  105),  composed  of  the  letters  A.  lî, 

coujouied,  which  as  we   have  just  foreseen,  have   not  a 

yd?      i©      direct  coniieetion  with  the  name  of  the  maker;    some 

^       connoisseurs  have  pretended  to  read  in  it  three  initials, 

E.  A.  P.  signifying;  Iteverend  k  Paris;  this  appears  to 

us  overstrained,  and  besides  prejndges  the  seat  of   the  manufactory, 

while  the  letters  patent  empower  Ktîverend  to  establish  himself  in  the 

city  or  elsewhere.      To  ns  it  appears  that  tlie  object  in  the  cipher  is  to 

imitate  the  celebrated  signature  of  Holland,  specially  the  A.P.K.  of 

tlie  gilded  Délit,  and  some  others  so  near  the  A.li.  as  searoely  to  bt^ 

distinguished.     This  counterfeiting  of  the  marks  was  of  such  common 

occurrence  in  Holhindj  that  we  shall  see  further  on  by  what  means  the 

magistrates  of  Delft  put  a  stop  to  it. 

There  exist  likewise  fuït^nce^  so  identical  with  those  of  Reverend 

that  one  might  supfiose  them  as  forming  part  of  the  same  service  and 

•  ^      which  are  marked  with  peculiar  ciphers  sucli  as  (M,  100).     \Vo 

J^       have  met  with  these  npon  plates  surrounded  by  '*  lambrequins  " 

l\,  106.     alternating  witli  large  lleurs  de  lis;  on  compotiers  encircled  by 

uvolos  in  relief  and  with  partially  green  grounds  to  wliich  (IL  106) 

is  affixed  concurrently   with   this   other    (3L  107)  which 

'A'^—  we  would  not  dare  formally  to  attribute  to  Ecverend. 

Now  are  we  to  believe  that  tins  potter  enjoyed  his 
privilege  during  the  long  period  assigned  to  him?  We  think  not, 
ilaviug  doubtlessly  quickly  acquired  a  large  fortune,  he  will  have 
allowed  his  manufactory  to  decline;  this  at  least  is  what  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  silence  preserved  respecting  him  in  subsequent  letters 
patent 

From  1C64  to  1720,  we  do  not  find  any  documents  relative  to  the 
workshops  of  Paris;  this  explains  itself;  if  the  potteries  of  Keverend  are 
confouudod  with  those  of  Delft,  the  others  are  lost  among  the 
Houennais  wares  they  imitate.  The  rne  de  la  lîoquette,  in  the 
faub*)urg  Saint  iintoine,  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  great  centre  of 
ceramic  industry;  towards  1720,  we  find  there  François  lie bert,  allied 
to  the  Chicanueau  family;  in  17^0,  it  is  Genest  to  whom  succeeds 
Jean  Binet  in  1750;  about  the  same  time  Digne  appears,  whose 
products  are  Icnown,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  1^1,  Kiocreux  ;  it  is 
this  potter  who  made  tor  the  ]»harniacy  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
emblazoned  potis,  ornameiitud  in  the  lîonen  style  and  executed  some  in 
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bine  and  others  in  blue  and  citron  yellow  (Fig.  104).  Another 
ceramic  artist,  eatiiblishetl  from  1774,  ruo  de  hi  Raqnelte,  at  the  Trois 
Levrettes,  (greyhounds)  vvaa  still  working  in  1784.  In  1788,  Goiiniay 
cites  for  white  and  brown  ftiioiicea,  Venvo  Dagne,  Digue,  Dubois;  for 
white  faienee,  Olivier,  Veuve  Petit  and  fiobillard,  Tourasse.  There  are 
several  things  to  bring  out  from  this  list  ;  Uignc  would  appear  to  have 
given  up  the  making  choice  wares  for  brown  eartljenware,  resisting  fire  ; 

Kig,  104, 


l^MAUMACy    lt)T    OF   DlONt* 


bis  establishment  passed,  according  to  the  documents  at  Kevres,  into  the 
hands  of  a  certain  Gauthier.  As  to  Olivier,  it  is  a  name  which  may  l>e 
applieil  to  several  ceramic  arHyts,  the  eldc&t  was  still  working  at  painted, 
enamelled  ware  in  1788,  and  bud  for  immediate  successor  Masson, 
The  otiier  Olivier,  of  whom  IT.  Cbampfleury  possesses  **  faïences 
parlantes"  lined  with  brown  (terre  à  feu),  is  the  author  of  the  store 
offered  to  the  Convention  and  representing  the  Bastille.  This  historic 
piece  is  in  the  Museum  at  *^èvrus. 
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One  woi-d  now  upon  an  important  establishment,  the  royal 
manufactory  of  **  terre  d'Angleten^e."  Edme,  who  directed  it  iti  1749, 
married,  the  Slst  of  August  of  the  same  year,  Marie  Claude  Serrui-ier, 
daughter  uf  a  elotbier  of  Nevers.  In  1754,  its  seat,  after  a  bjuk  called 
'Geognipliie  de  Tarie/  was  rue  de  Charentoo.  The  *  Guide  dee 
amateurs  et  des  étrangers,'  by  Thierry,  says,  lu  1787,  "  This  manufactory 
of  earth  in  imitation  of  that  of  Eiigland,  is  established  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Boulevard,  at  the  angle  of  the  rue  Saint  Sebatitien.  One  finds 
there  complete  services  of  dishes,  plates,  cups,  &c%,  and  all  order;* 
are  executed/'  Two  years  later  the  *  Altnanach  général  des  marchands, 
négociants  et  armateurs,*  in  affirming  that  '*  the  works  issuing  from  it 
are  advantageously  known  to  the  public,'*  adds  that  the  undertaker  is 
M.  Mignon. 

One  sees  then,  the  ceramic  baggage  of  the  great  city  is  complete, 
and  if  the  works  it  has  produced  are  confounded  in  the  great  unknown, 
it  is  ] precisely  in  consequence  of  the  feverish  activity  of  a  centre  where 
all  Ûmi  was  new,  all  that  was  adopted  by  fashion,  was  iinn»tdiately 
iîuîtuteth  The  figure  we  give  of  one  of  Digne's  pieces  (Fig.  104),  will 
b^ter  show  than  all  reasoning,  liow  easy  it  was  to  believe,  by  ils  style, 
that  it  came  from  Rouen  ;  it  was  the  same  as  regards  the  products  of 
other  letters  who  had  not  adopted  a  s]iecial  mark. 

With  respect  to  fine  faïence,  pipe-clay,  or  ** terre  d'Angleterre,"  how 
distinguish  it  from  the  model?  how  dare  to  affix  a  name,  even  uj^on 
the  finest  pieces,  when  we  know^  that  thia  pretended  imjKirtation  was  a 
French  invention,  and  that  long  before  it  came  to  France  from  foreign 
potters  across  the  Channel,  it  was  made  in  every  jmrt  of  the  kingdom  ? 

SoEAUX*^ — There  existed  at  Sceaux,  at  ihe  entrance  of  the  rue  de« 
Imbergores  and  in  front  of  the  little  château  of  the  Princes,  works  of 
common  pottery  belonging  to  an  architect  named  De  Bey,  who  worked 
the  pi*oduce  of  a  neighbouring  property,  called  ** fosse,"  or  "trou  aux 
glaises."  Desiring  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  operations,  and  having 
secured  tlie  co-o|ieration  of  Jacques  Chapelle,  a  potter,  he  hired,  17th 
July  1748,  a  large  stone  building,  umr  his  first  workshop.  The  first 
attempt  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the  undertakers,  and  to 
increase  their  resources,  they  formed  an  association  composed  of 
Cbapelle,  Delanee,  Minard,  de  Châteanneuf,  and  De  Bj^y.  This  second 
company  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  first,  the  membera  could  not 
agree,  and  in  1749  it  was  broken  up.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties,  De  lîey,  relying  on  the  talents  of  Chapulle,  tlid  not  despair  of 
the  future,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  17i>0,  there  was  a  treaty  concluded 
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between  them  for  tbe  making  of  what  Clmjielle  styled  **  Japanese  faïence  " 
an  enamelled  i>ottery  of  veiy  fine  paste,  decorated  with  delicate  muffle 
colours,  seeking  to  imitate  the  perfection  of  Japanese  pore^Iain.  His 
anibition  went  still  further  ;  he  was  seeking  the  secret  of  porcelain 
paste,  and  his  attempts  promified  complete  success. 

The  manufactory  of  '* porcelaine  de  France"  was  informed  of  these 
audacious  enterprises,  and  put  a  stop  to  them,  making  known  to 
Chapelle  the  decrees  wliieh  secured  ît.^  privilege,  and  ordering  him  to 
stop  the  works.  The  Duchesse  du  Moine,  though  not  very  powerful 
at  that  period»  extende^l  her  protection  to  the  newly  boru  establish- 
ment, and  if  the  attempts  at  making  porcelain  slackened,  the  working 
at  faience  continued.  Bnt,  on  the  23rd  January  1753,  the  duchess 
died;  her  arms  no  longer  appeared  o'er  the  iron  entrance  gate  of 
the  manufactory  which  was  thus  destitute  of  all  patronage. 

Yet  the  incessant  applications  of  Chapelle,  hia  perseverance  in  his 
work,  finif?hed  by  gaining  the  mastery  over  the  ill-will  of  the  aiitliorities. 
lie  obtained  the  costs  of  his  suit  and  authority  to  continue  his  works  by 
a  decree  of  23rd  June  1753,  the  woixHng  of  which  is  sufficiently  curious 
for  us  to  give  an  extract  : 

Upon  the  requeat  prt^aentcd  by  the  Sienr  Jacqnn#  Clmpelle,  setting  forth  lliat  he  hna  for 
nbont  two  years  cstabl  lulled  in  tlici  viUiige  of  Serïiiijt  a  mm  m  Fact* 'ly  of  tcrr<j8*rftii'ncxs  of 
which  he  alone  lias  tho  eecret^  tlmt  ih<?  wf>rkâ  lie  eniiH^  to  bo  nnulo  there  are  Ijkeil  by  the 
jniblie  on  account  of  tbcir  gofKlncsî»  tvaX  ncfthieAn^  and  thol  the  Bitle  încrenseâ  every  day  ; 
that  this  cat^bliahmcnt  employs  a  liirge  11  umber  of  workmen^  etc. 

The  faïence  of  Cliapelle  w^as  indeed  most  remarkable;  fine, 
enriched  with  mouldings  and  reliefs,  covered  with  a  white,  even 
enamel,  it  received  a  charnung  decoration  of  bouquets  and  emblems, 
groups  of  Cupids  playing  in  the  clouds,  delioUe  figures  in  the 
landscapes,  all  surrouoded  with  arabesques  in  eolours  and  gold,  or 
with  wreaths  of  laurel — formed  not  only  a  neat,  but  a  most  elegant 
whole. 

Relieved  of  his  partner,  who  gave  him  no  assistance,  Chapelle 
rapidly  developpd  tlie  production,  and  arrived  at  great  success.  After  ten 
years  of  labour,  he  let  his  manufactory,  the  12th  June  1763,  for  a  term 
of  nine  years  to  JuUien,  one  of  his  best  painters,  who  had  been  working 
with  him  since  1754,  This  last  associated  with  himself  Charles 
Symphorien  Jac^jues,  a  sculptor,  turner,  and  modeller  of  talent  What 
were  the  conditions  of  these  works  ?  How  were  Jacques  and  Jullien,  who 
took  from  Barbin  the  porcelain  works  of  Mennecy,  protected  by  the  due 
de  Villeroy,  nbïe  to  manage  at  the  same  time  two  establishments  so 


diflTerent  and  so  distant  from  each  other?  It  i9  a  fact  dilBcult  to 
explain,  and  one  which  Dr.  Thore,  in  his  intei-esting  memoir,  from 
which  we  borrow  these  detailB,  does  not  seek  to  discuss.  He  accepts 
the  ubiquity  of  our  two  artists,  because  official  documents  mark  beyond 
a  doubt  their  presence  in  the  two  establishments. 

The  20th  April  1772,  period  of  the  expiration  of  iiis  lease,  Chapelle 
definitively  sold  his  works  to  Richard  Glot,  gentleman  and  quarter-master 
of  the  royal  barracks,  living  at  Purls,  rue  Saint  Denis^  porte  Saint 
Sauveur.  Glot  was  a  skilful  sculptor,  and  in  buying  the  niuterials  of 
the  works  he  had  stipulated  at  the  same  time  to  be  possessed  of  all  the 
secrets  and  proccî^aes  of  his  predecessor;  therefore,  far  from  any 
slackening  in  the  production,  the  arrival  of  the  new  posse^or  %vas  a 
cause  for  extending  tlie  works  of  every  kind,  groups  and  figures  of  the 
most  graceful  forms  were  multiplied.  Glot  obtained,  about  1755,  the 
protection  of  the  due  de  Penthièvre,  high  admiral  of  France»  and  from 
that  period  the  making  of  soft  paste  (pâte  tendre)  was  resumed  with 
^reat  activity.  Further  on,  wo  shall  describe  this  charming  production. 
As  regards  faïence,  its  commercial  development  might  perhaps  injure 
itJ^  perfection,  but  it  always  remained  worthy  of  taking  its  place  among 
the  finest  and  best  painted* 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  see  establishments 
devoted  to  art  industries  be^in  by  masterpieces,  and  decline  as  they 
ilevelop  ;  such  is  the  history  of  the  faïence  of  Sceaux,  At  the  time  of 
its  struggles,  CImpelle  could  only  support  himself  by  first  class  produc- 
tions, and  his  first  works  are  of  the  liighest  merit  ;  indeed  it  is  only  by 
this  character  they  may  be  recognised,  for  he  placed  no  mark  upon  his 
jiieces;  his  jardinieres  are  elegant  in  form,  with  reliefs  happily  com- 
bined, and  tiistefully  painted  ;  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  one 
belonging  to  M,  Edouard  Pascal,  upon  which,  in  ix)8e-coloured  camaïeu, 
Î8  a  group  of  Cupids  in  the  clouds  ;  at  a  certain  distance  one  would 
think  it  one  of  those  remarkable  porcelains  issued  from  tlie  workshop  of 
Vincennc's.  Others,  executed  in  polychrome  enamels  of  a  pure  tone, 
represent  groups  of  figures,  birds,  and  flowers.  Fig.  105  is  a  master- 
piece of  its  kind. 

It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  define  the  limits  between  the 
cessation  of  Chapelle's  labours  and  the  beginning  of  those  of  Glot;  yet 
we  think  we  may  attribute  to  this  last  a  charming  oblong  soup  tureen 
in  the  museum  at  Sèvres.  The  lid  is  surmounted  by  a  little  gniup  uf 
two  naked  children  which  we  have  found  again  in  soft  porcelain,  and 
which  must  have  issued  from  the  hand  of  this  skilful  sculptor.     The 
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piece  ton  is  enrii^ied  wîth  all  the  n^^^ourcos  o\  pnintrd  ftnroratit»n,  part  lui 
llltic  grounds,  bouquets,  A^c,  nud  luay  justly  lui  claHsed  aiuong  thn  bei*t 
productions  of  the  new  direction.  Among  the  moro  orclinary  pmdun- 
t ions  we  still  find  pieces  with  scattered  bouquets,  with  semis  of  eurn- 
fluwei-s  (l»luL't^)  in  the  style  of  the  porcelaiu  à  k  Rcino»  which,  thonnjli 
indicating  a  relative  decline,  are  still  very  estin^nhle. 


Fig,  lOr*, 
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JAODlXlEmS,  SClilAUX. 

We  have  never  met  with  any  faïence  of  Sceaux  marked  vvitli  tlie 
letters  S  X,  wliifh  are,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  constant  mark  of  tbe 
soft  jiorcelaÎD,  Protected  by  the  due  de  Penthièvre,  high  admiral  of 
France,  G  lot  chose  as  mark  an  anchor  (M.  1 08)  traced  in 
colour,  and  sometimes  surmounted  by  tire  word  SCEAUX, 
a  mark  which  admits  of  no  doubt  ;  but  there  is  anotht 
of  whieh  the  meaning  does  not  explain  itself,  for  when  a 
workshop  18  favounibly  known,  it  has  every  interest  to  preserve  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  its  products.  We  would  sppiik  of  the  letters 
S  P,  which  may  K*  interpreted  as  Sceaux-Pentliievre.  The  faïences 
generally  inscribed  witli  these  letters  are  of  a  yellow  paste,  having  the 
appearance  of  pipe-clay;  the  paintings  are  wanting  in  freshness,  and 
we  ftt  first  rejected  the  idea  that  they  had  eomo  out  of  the  hands 
of  Glot;  yet  a  piece  in  the  collection  of  Paul  GesnauU  has  removed 
our  doubts.  It  is  an  um  of  very  white,  fine  ftdence;  the  stem 
la  surrounded  with  leaves  painted  in  green  shaded  to  yellow  ;  upon  the 
body  are  medallions  in  grey  camaïeu,  representing  nymphs  and  cupitls  ; 
a  semé  of  bouquets  of  flowers  in  bright  enameb,  a  little  dry, is  carefully 
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paîntecï  ;  under  the  foot  of  the  vase  we  find  not  only  tlie  letters  m 

question  traced  in  tbe  same  form,  but  the  anchor,  emblem  of  the  high 
admiral,  protector  of  the  fabric  (M.  109).    This  is  one   of 
those  facts   to  wliich  there  is  nothing  to  oppose,  although 
they  appear  to  overturn   the  usual   laws    of  logic.    Even 
p  this  proof  of  a  change  in  the  mark  of  the  manufactory  of 

\  X  ^  Glot  has  an  unexpei?ted  result  ;  it  proves  that  this  under- 
^  -  taker,  not  satiafietl  with  his  productions  in  faïence  and  soft 
porcelain,  worked  to  attain  hard  paste.  We  shall  cite  later  a 
"trenjbleuse*"  cup  in  true  porcelain»  marked  with  the  S  P.  Notwith- 
standing this  proof  of  the  variation  in  Glot  s  signatures,  we  cannot  yet 
decide  ourselves  upon  plat-ing  to  his  account  the  signs  oP,  which  we 
find  upon  some  fine  potteries,  assigned  in  England,  we  know  not  why,  to 
Bonrg-la-Reine. 

We  read  the  word  SCEAUX  alone,  upon  specimens  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  At  this  period,  Glot,  a  man  of  substance,  had 
obtained  by  liis  fortune  and  personal  connections  an  eminent  position  ; 
he  was  mayor  of  the  locality,  and  when  a  protest  was  entered  in  the 
name  of  the  ceramic  industry  against  the  treaty  with  England,  it  is  ha 
who  was  cliosen  to  make  heard  the  common  grievances.  This  excep- 
tional position  mised  him  up  persecution  later;  he  had  adopted  with 
enthusiasm  ihei  principles  of  1789,  but  when  he  saw  the  abyss  into  which 
the  men  of  '93  were  leading  France,  he  battled  courageously  against 
them,  and  was  soon  put  under  arrest.  After  having  recovered  his 
liberty,  he  sought  to  get  rid  of  his  establishment,  and  sold  it  the  26th 
Messidor  year  III  (14th  July  1795)  for  a  rent  of  GOOO  livres,  to  Pierre- 
Antoine  Cabaret.  This  was  tbe  end  of  artistic  fabrication,  the  new 
proprietor  having  no  object  but  the  production  in  large  quantities  of 
common  wares. 

BouRG-LA-RETNE, — According  to  a  report  of  M.  Buchet,  inspector  of 
police  of  the  city  of  Paris,  dated  19th  August  1774,  a  document  in  the 
possession  of  M,  Rioereux,  the  works  of  Bourg-la-Eeiue  will  have 
been  established,  under  the  protection  of  the  Comte  d'Eu,  by  Jacques 
and  JuUien,  already  possessors  of  the  manxifactory  of  Mennecy  and 
workers  by  location,  of  that  of  Sceaux.  The  27th  July  1773,  says  Dr, 
Thore,  Jacques  and  Jullien  inscribed  in  the  regi.ster  of  police  the  declara- 
tion of  tlieir  mark,  which  was  to  be  B  K  for  Bourg-la-Keine,  and  D  V  for 
Mennecy-Villeroy.  We  have  already  expressed  doubts  as  to  tbe  exact- 
ness of  documents  ;  witJj  which  the  agreement  is  difficult  to  establish  ; 
it  is  almost  notorious  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of 
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the  buildings  at  Mennecy,  Jacques  aud  JuUien  transported  their 
working-stock  to  Bourg-la-Keine.  Did  the  Due  de  Villeroy  continue 
his  protection  ?  <lid  they  solicit  that  of  the  Comte  d'Eu?  How,  other- 
wise, could  they  suffice  at  the  same  time  for  the  works  of  Mennecy  and 
those  of  îSceaux  ?  All  this  can  scarcely  be  explained.  In  any  case, 
Joseph  Jullien  did  not  work  long  at  Bourg-la-Reine  ;  he  died  there, 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1774,  aged  49,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Joseph  Léon.  In  1780,  this  last  and  Jacques  père  still  directed  the 
works.  When  Jullien  fils  left,  C.  S.  Jacques  became  the  partner  of  hi& 
father,  who  died  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  aged  77,  the  26th  Germinal  year 
VU  (15th  April  1799).  The  porcelain  of  Bourg-la-Reine  is  well 
known,  and  will  be  described  later,  but  we  do  not  know  if  it  produced 
artistic  faïence.  It  is  probable  that  after  the  fall  of  translucent  pottery, 
the  fine  fabrication  of  white  faïence  was  developed,  which  still  continues. 
Mr.  Chaffers  attributes  to  Bourg-la-Reine  faïences  finely  painted  with 
birds,  insects,  &c.,  marked  oP. 

Gros-Caillou. — Thierry,  in  his  *  Guide  des  étrangers  voyageurs  à 
Paris,'  says  "  Taking  the  rue  de  la  Vierge  ....  we  enter  in  the  rue  de 
la  Paroisse,  or  de  Saint  Dominique.  We  find  near  the  garden  of  the 
sisters  of  charity,  the  manufactory  of  faïence  of  the  widow  Jullien. 
This  manufactory  was  formerly  established  at  Sceaux,  near  Paris."  This 
is  an  error  ;  in  1787  the  manufactory  of  Sceaux  was  still  in  full  activity, 
since  Glot  kept  it  beyond  1791.  The  works  of  Gros-Caillou  were 
doubtless  established,  about  1784,  by  the  widow  Jullien,  associated  with 
Bugniau,  at  the  time  when  Jacques  remained  sole  master  of  Bourg-la- 
Reine. 

Saint  Denis. — It  is  in  the  island  where  formerly  the  Parisians  re- 
sorted for  recreation,  and  probably  in  the  dependencies  of  the  château  of 
M.  Laferté,  a  retired  fermier  général,  that  the  manufactory  had  its  seat  ; 
all  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  some  old  men,  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  is  that  at  the  time  some  excavations  were  made  for  new  con- 
structions, a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of  faïence  was  found  of 
common  decoration,  and  which  must  have  resembled  the  wares  of  Rouen 
and  Paris.* 

Mont-Louis. — The  list  of  Glot  makes  known  that  in  1791  two 
workshops  were  in  activity  at  Mont-Louis.  These  ought  to  be  the 
advanced  sentinels  of  the  faubourg  Saint  Antoine.  Mont-Louis,  as 
we  know,  is  the  place  contiguous  to  the  city  where  Père  la  Chaise 
established  his  country  house,  since  become  the  great  necropolis  of 
Paris. 
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VlNCENKEs. — This  place,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  first  attempts  of 
the  porcelain  mauuiacture  of  France,  can  it  also  claim  a  page  in  th© 
history  of  faïence  ?  Without  doubt.  At  the  time  Gravant  succeeded  in 
regulating  the  production  of  soft  paste  porcelain,  he  did  not  continue 
tlie  less  to  devote  himself  to  ejtperiments  of  all  kinds,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  delighted  in  finding  means  of  advancing  hi»  old  indtifitry,  the 
manufacture  of  faïence*  We  find  the  proof  of  tliis  preoccupation  in  the 
curious  collection  of  our  friend  M.  Paul  Cjasnault,  two  jardinières  of 
a  thin  paste  carefully  worked,  the  ground  in  turquoise  blue,  with 
reserved  medallions,  ornamented  with  delicate  bouquets;  lastly,  as 
if  unable  to  do  better,  the  artist  has  enriched  his  ground  with  some 
touches  of  gold,  laid  on  without  firing.  The  whole  completely  reaembles 
porcelain,  and,  to  add  no  doubt  to  the  resemblance,  the  mark  of  the 
crossed  L's  is  on  the  reverse.  It  is  one  of  those  exceptional  pieces  which 
have  the  double  merit  of  perfect  execution  and  rarity.  In  17G7  a 
fiieur  Maurin  des  Aubiez  obtained  in  his  turn  permission  to  establish 
at  Vincennes  a  maiiufactory  of  faïence  in  imitation  of  that  of  Strasburg^ 
and  of  hard  porcelain.  The  man  who  was  to  be  the  soul  of  the  enter- 
prise was  no  other  than  the  restless  Pierre  Antoiue  Hannong,  who,  not 
having  been  able  to  succeed  in  Lorraine,  nor  sell  the  secret  of  hiâ  hatxl 
paste  to  Sèvres,  sought  to  create  new  resources  by  setting  up  a  private 
manufactory.  But  Hannong  produced  little;  his  partners  became 
tired»  and  the  works  cktsed*  nûtvsithjstanding  his  twenty  years*  privilege. 

Saint  Cloud. — Have  there  been  at  Saint  Cloud  several  manufac- 
tories of  faïence  ?  We  must  admit  it,  if  one  would  retain  for  this  place 
the  products  attributed  to  it  in  collections  both  public  and  private.  In 
1000  the  Almanac  of  Abraham  de  Pradel  Bays:  **  There  is  a  faïencerie 
at  Saint  Cloud  where  ono  may  have  executed  what  models  one  likes.** 
This  no  doubt  relates  to  the  establishment  directed  by  Ohicanneau  pci*e, 
who  was  working  at  the  discovery  of  soft  porcelain  of  which  he  left  the 
secret  to  his  widow  and  children.  The  difficult  point  would  be  to  find 
a  type  w^e  could  reasonably  attribute  to  tliis  potter  so  celebrated  in  his 
lifetime,  and  immoiialiaed  by  his  ingenious  discovery. 

In  I8(J5,  the  question  advanced  an  important  step;  M.  Fieury  sent 
to  the  Retrospective  exhibition  made  under  the  care  of  the  *'  Union 

.  centrale  des  arts  appliqués  à  rindustrie,"  a  magnificent  plate  de- 
O  C  corated  with  delicate  blue  arabesques,  and  marked  like  the  soft; 
X  porcelain  of  St,  Cloud,  Trou  (M.  110).  This  fine  piece  com- 
•  pletely  answers  the  glow^ing  deseriptiuus  made  by  the  'Mer- 
cure' and  other  publiexitions  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but, in  reality. 
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it  could  not  be  anterior  to  1706,  the  period  when  Trou  was  received 
into  the  corporation  of  enaroellers  and  verriers-faïenciers,  as  it  is  proved 
by  his  diploma  still  preserved.  Did  the  anterior  faïence  offer  the 
same  characters  of  purity,  delicacy  and  care?  One  may  believe  it 
in  referring  to  the  most  ancient  types  of  soft  porcelain,  all  inspired 
by  the  arabesques  of  the  French  "  petits  maîtres,"  and  taking,  in  their 
absolute  value,  the  praises  of  Abraham  de  Pradel.  Therefore  enlight- 
ened by  the  piece  of  M.  Fleury,  we  set  about  the  search  for  the 
faïences  of  St.  Cloud,  and  soon  proved  they  were  pretty  numerous  ;  first 
we  found  a  pair  of  "  pitong  "  or  cylindrical  vases  (rouleaux)  belonging 
to  M.  Le  Blant,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  both  decorated  in  the 
style  of  the  first  porcelain,  one  in  the  white  enamel,  the  other  upon  a 
sulphur  yellow  ground  ;  then  in  every  collection,  lost  in  the  midst  of 
the  Bouennais  ware,  we  foimd  charming  sugar  sifters,  saltcellars,  plates, 
&c.,  to  be  recognised  by  their  delicate  manipulation,  and  more  still  by 
their  fine  and  capricious  decoration  inspired  by  a  pure  taste  and 
exceptional  refinement. 

Now,  to  whom  attribute  heavy  faïences  of  very  commqn  decoration, 
classed  at  Sèvres,  under  the  rubric  of  St.  Cloud  ?  They  consist  of  borders 
and  designs  coarsely  imitated  from  the  Bouen  pottery,  of  dark  blue 
outlined  with  black,  upon  one  piece,  the  heavy  caricature  of  a  mendicant 
friar,  a  cowled  capuchin  loaded  with  the  wallet,  recalling,  they  say 
the  corporation  which  sat  at  Saint  Cloud.  If  such  be  the  origin  of  the 
faience  which  occupies  us,  there  were  certainly  two  manufactories  at 
Saint  Cloud,  for  nothing  like  these  could  have  emanated  from  the  work- 
shop of  Chicanneau- 

SÈVBES. — ^When  the  royal  establishment  had  fixed  its  seat  in  this 
locality,  it  is  probable  that  industries  of  a  second  order  came  to  range 
around  it;  no  planet  gravitates  without  its  satellites,  it  is  therefore 
assumed  there  was  at  Sèvres  a  manufactory  of  faïence,  though,  up  to  the 
present  time,  none  of  its  products  have  been  recognised.  It  is  not  the 
same  with  fine  fiuence  or  pipe  clay  ;  about  1785,  a  Sieur  Lambert 
produced  some  pieces,  as  remarkable  for  their  elegant  forms  as  for  their 
decoration.  The  ceramic  museum  possesses  of  him  a  vase  of  good  style 
and  soft  coloration,  which  eloquently  shows  the  influence  of  good  models 
and  high  emulation  in  art  industries.  Unfortunately,  they  bear  no 
mark,  the  style  and  coloration  are  the  only  indications  by  which  they 
may  be  recognised. 

Meudon. — ^There  appears  to  have  been  at  this  place  about  1726, 
a  workshop  of  common  earthenware  ;    this  date  is  ascribed  to  a  salad 
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bowl,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  figured  a  locksmith's  workshop  with  his 
utensils,  and  men  at  Mork  ;  it  must  have  been  made  for  a  Sieur  Claude 
Pelisie,  locksmith  to  the  King,  for  the  Châteaux  of  Meudon,  Bellevue 
and  "the  manufactory  of  Sèvres.**  This  title  is  diflScult  to  reconcile 
with  the  date  of  1726,  since  the  porcelain  manufacture  was  created  in 
1756.  Either  the  number  has  been  wrongly  deciphered,  which  is 
probable,  or  M.  Pelisie  did  not  make  the  iron  railing  of  Sèvres,  the 
faïence  with  his  name  is  not  for  that  the  less  worthy  of  artistic 
interest. 

Mantes. — The  Annuaire  de  la  Nièvre  for  the  year  1843  repeated 
after  the  *  Archives  de  la  ville  de  Nevers/  by  Parmentier,  that  letters 
patent  had  been  .granted  in  June  1668,  to  the  city  of  Mantes  for  tlie 
creation  of  faïenceries.  We  have  not  found  anywhere  mention  of  this 
authorisation,  and  we  know  no  product  which  would  appear  to  have 
issued  from  the  city  of  Mantes  ;  we  therefore  inscribe  its  name  here  under 
reservation. 

Avon. — We  Iwing  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  what  we  have  already 
said  (Page  333) relative  to  the  statuettes  and  sealed  faïences  of  this  manu- 
factory. It  was  working  under  Louis  XIIL,  and  nothing  proves  that  it 
suddenly  disappeared.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  we  may  meet  one 
day  with  its  products  applied  to  modern  uses. 

BoissETTE  or  BoissELLE-LE-RoY. — Established  in  1733,  this  faïencerie 
was  purchased  in  1777  by  the  Sieurs  Vermonet  father  and  son,  who 
set  up  ovins  for  hard  porcelain;  diu'ing  forty-four  years  of  working 
it  must  have  produced  much,  and  if  we  do  not  know  any  faïence 
which  has  issued  from  it,  it  is  tluit,  by  their  styl(%  these  products  are 
confounded  with  others  ;  we  therefore  appeal  to  the  amateurs  of  the 
country  to  fill  up  this  gap  in  ceramic  history. 

Melun. — The  list  of  Glot  informs  us  that  tv^o  workshops  were  in 
this  town  in  1791.  It  may  be  possible  tliat  we  ouglit  to  count  as  one 
of  these  two  manufactories  the  establishment  of  BoisscUe,  whicli  is  quite 
close  to  this  town,  but  even  Ripposing  this  to  be  tlie  ease,  we  must  still 
search  for  the  faïence  of  Melun. 

MoNTEREAU. — We  find  the  letters  patent  of  this  establisliment  on 
the  15th  March,  177Ô:  liere  are  its  principal  dispositions: 

Upon  the  request  i>ri'8cntcd  by  tlic  Sieurs  Clnrk,  Shaw  and  Cojiipnny,  «iitivos  of 
Engli.nd,  setting  foilli  that  they  had  begun  to  estabh'ali  at  Montrrcau  a  manufactory  of 
Englisli  faïence,  that  the  trials  tlicy  have  made  of  the  pi[»o  ehiyy,  clays  and  marls  found  in 
the  environs  of  this  town  have  very  well  Kiccteded  for  making  Hnglisih  faience  called (|ueen*3 
ware;  that  these  earth.s  are  of  a  nature  to  make  this  kind  of  faïence  much  more  perfect  even 
than  that  of  England,  since  there  may  be  given  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  whiUmeas;  that  in 
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roQsequence  the  petitioners  propose  themBclves  to  set  up,  on  a  largo  seule,  their  manufactory, 
and  to  form  with  this  view  workmen  and  apprentices  of  the  country,  whom  they  will  prepare 
for  this  work,  in  order  to  furnish  to  the  public  tliis  kind  of  ware,  which  is  of  a  more  perfect 
and  durable  composition  than  ull  tliose  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  tliey  will  ebtablish  it  at  a 
lower  rate  than  all  that  has  been  yet  made  ;  that  the  petitioners,  who  have  all  wives  and 
children,  who,  with  two  other  workmen  they  are  obliged  to  bring  from  England,  form 
together  seventeen  persons,  who  have  not  been  able  to  displaco  themselves  without  great 
expense;  that  besides  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  capital  will  form  in  the  end 
a  considerable  object,  will  cause  them  infinite  expense  ...  as  well  as  the  losses  they  have 
already  had,  and  that  they  will  still  have  to  sustain,  before  they  are  well  versed  in  the 
regulation  of  wood  fires,  since  they  only  bum  coal  in  England,  etc.  .  .  . 

They  asked  various  privileges  which  were  granted  them,  with  leave 
to  establish  themselves. 

The  second  ordinance  of  the  15th  March  1775,  conceded  to  them, 
dating  from  the  1st  of  January  of  the  said  year,  an  allowance  of  1200 
francs  per  annum  for  ten  years.  With  such  encouragements  they 
ought  to  prosper,  and  so,  in  1791,  two  workshops  were  in  activity  at  this 
centre.  We  know  what  became  of  the  fabrication  of  Montereau  united 
to  that  of  Creil. 

SiNCENY. — Light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  important  ceramic 
locality,  by  a  work  of  Dr.  Warmont,  of  Chauny  ;  until  its  publication,  the 
works  of  Sinceny  were  confounded  with  those  of  Rouen,  and  now  it  is 
still  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  wares  produced  in  the  two  workshops 
by  the  same  artists.  Would  that  imply  that  we  admit,  with  certain 
writers,  that  Sinceny  is  Rouen  of  second  class?  No;  precisely  from 
the  beginning,  the  character  and  processes  of  the  new  workshop,  were 
of  extreme  refinement  and  particular  care. 

Officially,  Sinceny  dates  as  manufactory,  from  the  29th  January  1737, 
and   its   letters   patent   of    establishment,   given   the   15th   February 
following,  were  only  registered  the  6th  of  June.     But  certain  products 
existed  from  1784,  already  marked  with  the  letter  S  accom- 
panied by  two  dots  (Mark   111,  the  only  official  and  constant     ^Q 
signature  of  the  works)  the  others,  accidental,  are  the  marks  of      O 

M.  111. 

painters. 

After  the  titles  examined  by  M.  Warmont,  M.  de  Fayard,  lord  of 
Sinceny,  would  have  been  sole  proprietor  of  the  establiiijhment,  we  do 
not  deny  it,  yet  we  find  in  the  registry  of  letters  patent  this  indication, 
at  least  worthy  of  record.  •*  Decree  granting  permission  to  the  Sieur 
de  Soineux,  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  faïence  in  his  château  of 
Sinceny." 

The  first  period  of  decoration  is  evidently  an  inspiration  of  the  Sino- 
Norinan  style  ;  the  plates  of  1734,  although  with  subjects  recalling  field 
occupations  or  familiar  scenes,  are   surrounded  with  a  blue   camaïeu 
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border  of  flowers,  franco-oriental,  of  tbe  style  called  **  à  la  corue  ;** 
Inter  polvflirome,  Chinese  figures  predominate,  and  the  principal  colours 
are  blue,  or  a  very  pure  citron  yellow  and  a  brown  gi*een  (Fig,  106). 
Lastly,  when  the  workshop  is  in  Boueunais  hands,  the  cf»lours  à  la  corne 
show  fortli  in  all  their  vigour,  and  landscapes  with  workshops  blaze  out 

under  tlic  vivacity  of  the  touch  and  the 
multiplicity  of  details.  The  pa^rte  is  well 
worked,  the  enamel  a  little  blue,  but  even 
and  less  crazed  (tressaille)  than  those  of 
Eouen. 

Pierre  Pelleve,  first  dii*ector,  and  Leo- 
pold Maleriat  whose  son  succeedetl  him, 
liad  called  from  Rouen,  Pierre  Jeannot, 
Philippe  Vincent  Cuignard,  Antoine  Coi» 
gmird  bis  brother,  Julien  Leloup,  Pierre  Chapelle,  Antoine  Cha|K-dlep 
Joseph  Bedeaux.  Artists  also  came  from  Lille,  Claude  Borne,  who 
worked  from  1751-2,  and  Andre  Joseph  Lecomte,  who  ended  his  days 
there  in  1765, 

But  the  taste  for  Boueunais  wares  began  to  decline,  and  to  give 
a  new  impulse  to  the  works,  the  director,  Chambon,  determined  on 
k)troducing  muffle  painting,  in  the  Strashurg  style  ;  trials  were  made 
of  the  red  gold,  Pierre  Bertrand  and  Charles,  his  son,  were  called  from 
Lorraine  and  also  a  painter  of  Tournay,  Francis- Joseph  Ghail  and 
Joseph  le  Cerf  des  Islettes.  The  paintings  with  flenrs  and  in  the 
Chinese  style  of  this  period  are  very  difticult  to  recognise,  the  imitation 
is  so  pei'fect.  We  may  also  cite  among  the  decorators  of  Sinceny 
Alexandre  Danssy  ;  among  the  potters,  Gabriel  Morin  of  Nevers,  and 
Lamotte;  lastly,  Felix  Joseph  Novat  or  Novack,  a  Swiss  specially 
versed  in  making:  stove.s  (jioeles)  in  the  Alsatian  style. 

The  finest  specimens  at  Paris  of  Sinceny,  are  in  the  collection  of  Messrs, 

Ed.  Pascal,  Paul  Gasnault,  Dr.  Guerard,  Patrice  Salin  and  Madame 

Jubinal.    Besides  the  S  mark,  wo  find  upon  a  jardinière 

of  M.  Pascal,  tlie  name  of  PeIlev<S  (M.  112)  ;  a  rare 

s'gnature  is  that  of  8.  c.  y,  (M.  113),     The  niusenm  at 

'^  r'X/      ^^^^^  ^^  ^  large  dish  having  for  subject  two  grotesque 

^     •/        figures  fighting;    it  is  signed  witli  the  initials  of  the 

M.  113.  painter  de  la  Fontaine,  its  fine  lx)rdiT  of  flowers  and 

fruits  on  a  blue  ground  in  tlie  Persian  style,  resembles  the  old  Ilouen, 

RouY,  near  Sinceny.  M.  de  Flavigny,  seigneur  of  Amigny-Rony, 
founded  this  manufactory  in  1790;  ho  died  tij»on  the  scaflbld  in  1793, 
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and  his  widow  let  the  works  to  a  Sieur  Joseph  Bertin,  who  extended 
the  production.  In  1804,  the  son  of  this  last,  M.  Théodore  Bertin, 
increased  it  still  more.  The  faïences  of  Rouy,  always  unmarked,  are 
confounded  with  those  of  Sinceny. 

Ognes,  near  Chauny.  This  establishment  appears  to  have  been  set 
up  by  René  Dumontier  de  la  Fosselière,  proprietor  of  the  place  from 
1748  to  1782.  Dr.  Warmont  is  not  very  aflSrmative  in  his  description 
of  the  faïences  issued  from  Ognes,  considering  that,  like  those  of  Rouy, 
they  have  been  mostly  made  by  workmen  of  Sinceny,  he  thinks  never- 
theless to  be  able  to  distinguish  as  Ognes,  those  with  a  pink  granite- 
like pattern  on  the  reverse  ;  he  cites  some  helmet-shaped  vases  (buires), 
signed  underneath  with  the  initials  CH,  which  may  signify  Chauny. 
Yet  this  is  only  a  suggestion  he  proposes  without  aflRrming  anything, 
not  even  the  certain  derivation  of  the  pieces  which  are  among  those 
executed  everywhere.  Their  sole  probability  as  to  their  origin  comes 
from  their  having  been  given  as  prizes  in  archery,  and  preserved 
carefully  in  the  families  of  the  victors. 

ViLLERS  CoTTERETS. — In  1737  there  was  a  furnace  in  this  place, 
which  had  no  great  importance,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  letters 
patent  relative  to  Sinceny,  where  it  is  incidentally  mentioned. 

We  only  recall,  as  in  order,  the  manufactories  of  Beauvais  and 
Savignies  of  which  there  hîw  been  previous  question  ;  the  stonewares 
and  glazed  wares  had  made  the  reputation  of  the  department  of  the 
Oise  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  although  Hermant,  under  Louis  XIV., 
affirms  that  this  part  of  France  furnishes  with  pots  and  table-ware 
(vaisselle),  the  kingdom  and  the  Low  Countries,  we  do  not  think  that  any 
has  issued  from  there,  in  modem  times,  worthy  of  our  attention.  We 
have  seen  a  large  dish  glazed  in  green  and  decorated  with  ornaments 
in  relief,  borrowed  from  ancient  moulds  (creux)  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  having  underneath,  1721,  par  Jean  Gillet,  It  was  no  doubt  a 
**  prentice  "  piece  and  what  would  lead  to  the  supposition  is  that  this 
dish  has  remained  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  oldest  workmen  of  the 
manufactory.  There  is  reason  also  to  distrust  sealed  pieces  without 
date  ;  one  might  with  reason  class  among  the  works  of  the  eighteenth 
century  pieces  still  decorated  with  the  emblems  used  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance. 
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Champagne. 

We  are  now  in  a  country  where  the  ceramic  art  goes  back  to  an 
early  epoch.  M.  Natalis  Rondot  finds  at  Troyes,  in  1382,  a  potter  who 
made  white  ware.  Since  then  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
workshops  are  numerous.  M.  Fillon  even  cites  in  this  town  one 
Perrenet,  an  imitator  of  Pallissy. 

Mathaut. — But,  independent  of  Troyes,  the  department  of  Aube 
offers  an  establishment  whose  products  are  still  little  known  ;  founded 
by  an  ordinance  of  14th  October  1749;  the  letters  patent  run 
thus  : — 

Louis,  etc.  .  .  .our  dear  aud  weH  beloved  the  Sicur  Gedcou  Claude  Lepeiit  de  La  vaux, 
baron  of  Mathaut,  a  parisli  situated  in  Champagne,  upon  the  river  Aube,  has  caused  to  be 
represented  to  us,  that  he  had  found  in  the  said  parish  a  canton,  where  the  earth  was  fitted 
to  make  fayenco,  according  to  the  trial  he  had  made  ;  that  the  said  earth  was  near  the  forest 
of  Hians,  he  would  find  there  the  wood  necessary  without  hurting  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  and  the  provisioning  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  that  besides,  a  manufactory  of  fayance 
could  not  be  other  than  of  great  use  in  the  country  which  is  twenty-five  leagues  distant 
from  like  manufactories;  but  that  he  could  not  form  such  an  enterprise  without  being 
authorised  to  it,  and  wishing  on  our  part  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  now  enterprise 
from  the  advantages  which  may  result  from  it,  we  have,  by  ordinance  of  the  14th  October, 
of  the  last  year,  decreed  upon  the  ends  and  conclusion  of  the  request  of  the  said  Sieur 
petitioner  inserted  to  the  said  ordinance,  and  ordered  that  for  the  execution  of  this  all 
necessary  letters  shall  be  sent. .  .  .  For  this  reason,  and  by  the  advice  of  our  council ...  we 
huve  permitted  and  by  these  presents  permit  the  said  Sicur  Lepetit  de  La  vaux  to  establish  in 
the  said  paribh  of  Mathaut,  a  manufactory  of  fayence,  on  his  agreeing  to  put  within  a 
year  this  said  manufactory  in  condition,  and  always  to  have  one  furnace  ut  work,  in  default 
of  which  we  will  that  the  said  Sieur  do  I^vaux  shall  forfeit  the  said  permission  which  will 
remain  null  aud  as  not  givcu,  we  make,  in  oouseiiuence,  very  express  prohibitions  and  inter- 
dictions to  all  persons  of  whatever  quality  and  condition,  to  trouble  the  said  establishment 
nor  to  form  any  like  in  the  time  and  space  of  ten  years,  within  three  leagues  or  about  of 
the  parish  of  Mathaut.  (Tiven  2Gth  May,  1750;  these  letters  patent  have  been  registered 
the  6th  September  of  the  following  year. 

The  faïence  of  Mathaut  is  not  rare  ;   a  large  dish  we  have  now 

under  our  eyes,  has  a  checquered  border  in  pale  green  ;  in  the  centre  is 

a    basket   of  flowers   of   a  peculiar   make,    stiff  and    feeble, 

A/V  ^    manganese  violet,  dirty  green  and  pale    blue.     This  style  is 

M.  114.     very  general  throughout  the  country;  (M.  114)  is  the  mark, 

thick  and  traced  in  blue. 

We    also   meet   statuettes   of   coarse    make,  and   some    pieces,    in 

imitation  of  the  arabesques  of  Kouen. 

ArREY  (Haute  Marne). — This  manufactory  was  erected  in  1740  to 
1750  by  the  sieurs  de  Lallemand,  lords  of  Aprey  ;  a  Nivernais  potter, 
Ollivier,  appears  first  to  have  directed  the  works  and  afterwards  to 
have  become  proprietor  of  the  establishment  ;  the  archives  of  Sèvres 
indicate  on  their  side  that,  from   1774-1775,  it  belonged   to  a  Sieur 
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Villehaut,  an  old  military  officer.  Under  the  direction  of  Ollivier,  an 
artist  called  Jary  or  Jarry,  painted  the  birds  and  flowers  which  have 
caused  the  reputation  of  Aprey.  Tlie  first  works,  those  where  the  paste 
enamel  and  decoration  show  themselves  in  all  their  perfection,  are 
constantly  unmarked.  Later  and  when  the  fabrication  became  current 
and  commercial,  there  was  another  fundamental  sign  AP,  soon  accom- 
panied by  the  mark  of  Jarry  and  with  several  others  indicating  the 
multiplicity  of  decorators  (M.  115). 


;j'^    ^J 


■^ 


^■y.     L/Î     j{ér 


M.  115. 


Fig.  107. 


PLATE  IN   RELIEF  OF   APREY. 


This  ware  is  always  elegant  in  its  forms,  which  are  copied  from 
metal  work,  and  have  like  it  rocaille  reliefs  in  its  circumference,  the 
richest  compositions  have  upon  a  landscape  ground  delightfully  painted 
trellised  bosquets,  style  Louis  XV.,  accompanied  by  bouquets  of 
flowers,  and  birds  especially.  These  birds  highly  finished,  lively  in  tone 
almost  to  crudeness,  have  no  pretension  to  imitate  nature,  but  their 
lively  figure  and  diapered  feathers  make  them  very  ornamental.  The 
covered  pieces,  the  pots  with  handles,  have  generally  appendages  in 
figures,  rugged  branches  with  foliage,  flowers  or  fruits  upon  their 
stalks,  and  always  in  natural  colours.     One  must  be  on  ones  guard 
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against  faïences  of  the  same  kind  signed  with  ciphers  of  which  the 

fundamental  AP  is  wanting.     Aprey  dates  from  a  period  in  which 

porcelain  was  being  tried  everywhere. 

A  second  fabrication  of  the  Haute  Marne  had  its  seat  at  Langres  ; 
its  products  are  unknown  to  us,  but  they  exist,  for  Goumay  cites  this 
manufacture  in  1788,  and  Glot*s  list  shows  that  it  was  still  working  in 
1791. 

Epernay  (Marne)  is  a  centre  where  were  specially  made  glazed 
wares  in  relief  for  the  service  of  the  table  ;  some  representing  in  half 
relief  a  hare,  a  fowl,  &c.  ;  on  the  reverse  is  graved  the  name  of  the 
manufactory  ;  and  often  fleurs  de  lis  semés  round  the  circumference 
indicate  that  these  pieces  appeared  even  at  the  royal  table.  Surprise 
or  puzzle  jugs  sufficiently  complicated,  have  also  issued  from  these 
works  ;  upon  one,  terminated  by  a  man  with  a  three-cornered  hat  and 
holding  an  open  book,  we  see  a  running  floral  pattern,  while  at  the  base 
are  mice  and  other  animals  in  relief;  under  this  master-piece  is  in- 
scribed "Fait  par  moi  Jacques  Gallet,  1761." 

Bois-d'Espenob  (Marne). — Is  an  earthenware  manufactory  men- 
tioned by  Goumay,  which  was  still  in  activity  in  1791. 

Eegion  op  the  East. 

liorraine. 

This  province  occupies  a  distinguished  rank  in  ceramic  history. 
The  dukes  of  Lorraine,  particularly  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  en- 
couraged the  arts,  so  that  establishments  crowd  there,  and  men  of  talent 
elbow  each  other.  To  put  a  little  order  in  the  study  of  Lorraine 
products,  we  will  examine  them  by  successive  departments. 

Niedeuviller   (Meurthe). — This  village  which,  in  1728,  counted 
thirty-five  furnaces,  had  for  lord,  Jean  Louis  de  Beyerlé,  king's  coun- 
sellor, director  and  special  treasurer  of  the  mint  of  Strasburg.     It  was 
he  who,  about  1754,  founded  the  manufactory,  the  products  of  which 
are  sometimes  marked  with   his  initials  (M.  116). 
^\f      ^^î/f         In  general,  this   pottery   of  good    workmanship   is 
04^  \j»     decorated  with  jagged  borders,  and  delicate  bouquets 
of  flowers.     The  statistics  of  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe,  assert  that,  in  1765,  artists  were  sent  for  to  Saxony  for  this 
style  of  painting.      A  valuable  document  communicated  by  M.  Durand 
de  Uistrofl*,  barrister  of  Metz,  api>ears  to  refute  this  assertion. 
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Exact  state  o/aU  exempt  from  taxes  now  living  in  this  place  of  Niderviller;  their  names 
and  sumamesy-and  this  for  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 

F1B8T. 

The  Sieor  François  Anstette,  controller  of  the  manufactory,  earns  about  thirty  soub 
per  day. 

The  Sieur  Jean  Baptiste  Malnat,  director  of  the  same  manufactory,  has  five  hundred 
livres  per  annum  wages. 

Michel  Bfartin,  painter,  earns  about  twenty  sous  per  day. 

Pierre  Anstette,  painter,  earns  about  twenty-four  sous  per  day. 

Joseph  Secger,  painter,  earns  about  twenty  sous  per  day. 

Frideric  Adolph  Tiobauld,  journeyman  painter,  earns  about  twenty-four  sous  per  day. 

Martin  Schettlor,  journeyman  painter,  earns  about  fifteen  sous  per  day. 

Augustin  Herman,  journeyman  painter,  earns  about  twenty  sous  per  day. 

Daniel  Koope,  journeyman  painter,  earns  about  twelve  sous  per  day. 

Michel  Anstette,  journeyman  painter,  earns  about  twenty- four  sous  per  day. 

Jean  Pierre  Raquette,  journeyman  painter,  earns  about  eighteen  sous  per  day. 

Nicolas  Lutze,  journeyman  painter,  earns  about  twenty  sous  per  day. 

Dcroy,  journeyman  modeller,  earns  about  twenty  sous  per  day. 

Charles  Mire,  journeyman  sculptor,  earns  about  twenty-four  sous  per  day. 

Jean  Thalbotier,  journeyman  painter,  earns  about  twenty  sous  per  day. 

Philiph  Arnold,  journeyman  sculptor,  earns  about  twenty  sous  per  day. 

We,  the  undersigned,  mayor,  syndic,  and  alderman,  certify  that  there  are  no  others 
exempt  from  taxes,  but  the  aforesaid  workmen  of  the  manufactory,  who  enjoy  no  other 
means  and  revenues  than  from  their  works  and  handiworks,  and  do  not  participate  in  any 
of  the  advantages  of  the  community. 

Made  at  Niderviller,  the  second  of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

Signed,  H.  Martin  Blant,  mayor  ;  Niolose  Rkmsin,  syndic  ;  H.  Luns,  alderman. 

Thus,  from  1759,  a  pleîad  of  painters  were  united  at  Niederviller,  the 
sculptors  Charles  Mire  and  Philip  Arnold  were  already  modelling 
those  graceful  statuettes  generally  assigned  to  Cyfflé  ;  lastly,  after 
conscientiously  studying  the  names  of  these  artists^  we  remain  con- 
vinced that  they  have  rather  an  Alsatian  than  a  German  origin.  The 
fact  is  certain  as  regards  the  Anstette. 

Baron  de  Beyerlé,  will,  they  say,  have  ceded  his  lordship,  about 
1780  or  1781,  to  Count  Custine,  who  became  at  the  same  time  pro- 
prietor of  the  ceramic  establishment,  and  confided  the  direction  of  it  to 
Lanfrey.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  active  direction  of  baron  de  Beyerlé 
is  prolonged  beyond  its  real  term  ;  we  find,  with  the  date  of  1774,  a 
charming  piece,  signed  with  the  two  interlaced  C's,  the  mark  adopted 
by  Custine,  and  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  his  personal  cipher,  for 
we  see  it  encircled  by  palms,  with  the  motto  :  "  Fais  ce  que  tu  dois, 
advienne  ce  qui  pourra,"  upon  a  service  destined  for  the  use  of  the  new 
lord  of  Niederviller.  The  faïence  of  general  Custine  is  almost  always 
very  fine,  and  painted  in  the  style  of  porcelain,  bouquets  of  flowers  are 
common^  another  style  of  decoration  is  rather  frequent;  it  imitates 
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veined  wood,  upon  which  a  sheet  of  white  paper  has  been  laid,  having 
a  fine  landscape,  delicately  finished  in  pink  camaïeu;  the  better  to 
deceive  the  eye,  (trompe  lœil)  one  corner  is  sometimes  folded  over,  and 
on  the  border  of  the  frame  is  the  name  of  the  draughtsman  or  of  the 
[jainter,  (Fig.  108)  ;  at  the  jieriod  when  the  "porcelaine  à  la  reine*"  set 
corn-flowers  (bluets)  into  fashion,  the  services  of  Custine  reproduced  i\\\^ 
decoration  in  great  perfection. 

'fliero    exist   though   several    ordinary    specimens  decorated    with 
bouquets  of  large  tlowers  in  pale  enamels;  blue  lilnc-i,  st-t  svitli  leavi-s 

Fig.  vm. 


_rH^ 


-^ 
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of  olive  green  ;  a  rather  lai^e  jardiniere  has  at  the  back  this  singular 
inscription,  the  abbreviation  should  evidently  be 
"*P,  L.  resLÂ  *•  hôpital/'  beneath  the  piece  are  a  V  and  an 

ties  pauvres  oqihelins  N,  one  under  the  other,  with  two  prmts  under 
the  downstrokes  of  the  N, 
Fine  faience  was  made  at  Niederviller,  simultaneously  with  ena- 
melled ware  and  porcelain  ;  a  magnificent  dish  bears  on  its  notehinl  rim, 
medallions  of  black  ground  with  polychrome  fruits;  in  the  middle  a 
^^  cipher,  composed  of  the  letters  C*  D.  V.  interlaced 

^^^    r?p     *TJ^     ^>id  plaited  among  the  flowx^rs,  is  surrounded  with 

^^     ^"^    gi-aceliil  wreaths  ;  the  mark  is  that  of  Custine, 

who  sometimes  varies  it  tbue,  (M:i  17)  and  is  found 
eitceptionally  accompanied  by  decorators'  marks. 

LuNÉviLLE.— According  to  the  *  Itechorchos  sur  hi  ccrumupie  *  of  31. 
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Greslou,  it  is  in  the  suburb  of  Wilier  that  this  workshop  will  have 
been  founded  by  Jacques  Chambrette,  to>vard8  the  last  years  of  Leopold, 
duko  of  Lorraine,  who  died  in  1729  ;  letters  patent,  delivered  the 
10th  April,  and  14th  June,  1731,by  duke  François  Etienne,  successor  to 
his  father,  will  have  granted  new  privileges  to  the  manufactory,  wliich 
took  the  title  of  "  manufactory  of  the  king  of  Poland,"  when  Stanislaus 
came,  in  1737,  to  seek  hospitality  in  France.  From  the  hands  of 
Jacques  Chambrette,  the  establishment  will  have  passed  into  those  of 
Gabriel  Chambrette,  his  son,  and  of  Charles  Loyal,  his  son-in-law,  and 
the  letters  patent  of  the  17th  August  1758,  which  will  have  consecrated 
this  new  order  of  things,  granted  also  to  the  manufactory  of  Lunéville 
the  title  of  Koyal  manufactory.  We  have  not  seen  these  letters  patent, 
and  we  do  not  know  if  they  were  signed  by  the  king  of  France  or 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  but  they  are  contradictory  to  several  other  authen- 
tic documents.  Thus,  in  1788,  Loyal  was  at  Lunéville,  and  Messrs. 
Chambrette  and  company  at  Moyen  ;  lastly,  Charles  Bayard,  director 
in  J  771  of  the  earthenware  works  of  Lunéville,  was  authorised  under 
this  title  to  open  a  new  establishment  at  Bellevue.  We  fear  there  is 
here  some  confusion  :  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
the  incessant  peregrinations  of  the  ceramic  artists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  complete  identity  of  the  various  works  of  Lorraine. 

In  1778,  the  establishment  was  bought  by  Messieurs  Keller  and 
Guerin,  who  made  faïences  with  blue  decoration,  in  the  style  of  Nevers, 
and  others  imitating  old  Strasburg.  Their  mark,  according  to  Mr. 
Chaffers,  was  E.  &  G.  Some  figures  of  lions  and  dogs,  the  size  of 
nature,  were  made  there  during  the  eighteenth  century  ;  bearing 
generally  upon  their  pedestals  the  name  of  the  town  printed  in  black. 
They  served  to  ornament  the  doors  of  houses,  and  sat  face  to  face  upon 
the  piers  ;  hence  the  saying  "  to  loek  at  each  other  like  two  dogs  of 
faïence." 

Paul  Louis  Cyfflé,  sculptor  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
worked  at  Luueville.  W^e  .doubt  if  it  was  in  the  above  manufactory, 
for  his  workshop  was  authorised  by  letters  patent  of  the  1st  June  1798, 
to  make  a  particular  and  superior  ware,  called  "  terre  de  Lorraine." 
\Ve  will  speak  of  this  when  we  arrive  at  porcelain. 

We  do  not  think  Lunéville  marked  her  best  products  ;  according  to 
Gournay,  the  delicacy  of  the  paintings  and  the  beauty  of  the  ducat 
gold,  would  make  them  easily  distinguished. 

Bellevue,  near  Toul.  One  named  Lefrançois  set  up  this  manufactory 
in  1758;  he  sold   it,  1st  May  1771,  to  Charles  Bayard  and  François 
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Boyer,  who,  by  order  in  council  of  13th  May,  1773,  were  empowered  to 
work  it  there.  The  17th  May  following,  they  were  taxed  the  **  marc 
d'or,"  dues  on  entry  of  five  hundred  livres,  by  a  decree  of  which  these 
are  the  principal  terras . 

"Upon  the  request  presented  to  the  king,  &c by  Charles  Bayard,  formerly  director 

of  the  royal  manufactory  of  faience  and  pipe-clay  at  Lune'ville,  and  François  Boyer,  artist  in 
faïencerie,  setting  forth  that  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  13th  April  last,  His  Majesty  lias 
authorised  the  establishment  formed  at  Bellevue,  ban  of  Toul,  geueralship  of  Metz,  of  a 
manufactory  of  faïence  and  fine  and  common  pipe-clay,  and  has  permitted  them  to  continue 
to  fabricate  there,  sell  and  retail  for  fifteen  years,  all  sorts  of  works  of  faïence  and  pipe-clay 
fine  and  common,  as  also  to  take  from  all  places  in  the  generalship  of  Metz,  the  earth, 
stones,  sands,  and  other  materials  proper  for  the  fabrication  of  the  works  of  their  manu- 
facture, &c** 

Three  months  later,  the  13th  August,  new  letters  patent  extended 
their  privileges,  and  permitted  them  to  style  their  works,  •*  royal  manu- 
factory of  Bellevue."  To  render  themselves  deserving  of  this  patronage, 
Charles  Bayard  and  Boyer  called  around  them  skilful  artists;  Cyffle 
remained  there  a  long  time  and  furnished  the  most  charming  models. 
At  length,  François  Boyer  was  left  sole  proprietor  and  continued  until 
1806.  M.  Georges  Aubry,  successor,  gave  the  modem  impulse,  developed 
still  more  by  his  grandson,  a  distinguished  manufacturer  to  whom  we 
owe  this  information. 

A  valuable  document  has  been  found  by  M.  Coumault,  of  Nancy, 
unfortunately  not  dated,  but  giving  the  current  prices  of  the  pieces 
made  at  Bellevue,  at  the  period  when  the  manufactory,  directed  by 
Bayard,  father  and  son,  was  no  longer  under  royal  patronage. 

TARIFF 

Of  the  price  of  the  different  pieces  and  Jig uret<  in  biscuit  of  pipe-cJuy  or  enamdled  upon  the 
biscuit  and  coloured;  and  littla  pieces  of  jewellery  in  this  siylCy  useful  as  well  as 
agreeable,  all  at  the  lowest  price  for  the  dealer  ;  which  articles  are  made  at  the  manu- 
factory formerly  primlefjed  by  the  hing^  of  the  Sieurs  Bayard j  father  and  son,  at  Bellevue j 
ban  de  Tout. 

GROUPS. 

Beliaarius,  in  three  figures,  upon  a  terrace  of  a  long  square.  (Height  12  inches,  widtli 
12  inches. — 18  livres.) 

Belisarius  alone,  led  by  a  child.     (H.  11  i  in.,  w.  7  in.— 8  liv.) 

Henry  IV.  and  Sully  at  his  feet.     (H.  12^  in.,  w.  rin.— 9  liv.) 

Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XVI.    (H.  12^  in.,  w.  7  in.— 9  liv.) 

Gardener  and  wife  standing  near  a  pyramid  whence  issues  a  stream  of  water.  (H.  IG  in., 
w.  9  in. — 160  liv.) 

The  dead  Bird,  two  figures  upon  u  terrace.     (H.  10  in.,  w.  8  in. — 7  liv.) 

The  live  Bird,  two  figures  upon  a  terrace.    (H.  10  in.,  w.  7  in. — 7  liv.) 

The  pleasant  Lesson,  two  figures,  idem.    (H.  9  in.,  w.  7  in. — 7  liv.) 

The  Huntsman  concealed  behind  a  column  looking  at  a  girl  washing  her  feet  in  a  stream 
issuing  out  of  the  column.    (H.  17  in.,  w.  9  in. — 16  liv.) 

The  Countryman  who  kisses  a  girl  with  a  lapful  of  eggs,  some  of  which  she  lets  fall,  so 
much  is  she  at  her  ease.     (H.  8^  in.,  w.  C  in. — 7  liv.) 
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Lovers  surprised  by  the  mother,  3  figures. — (H.  7  in.,  w.  7  in. — 6  liv.) 

The  scufiQe  for  a  grape,  2  figures.    (H.  6  in.,  w.  6^  in. — 4  liv.  10  s.) 

The  Cobler  and  the  Stocking-mender,  two  upon  the  same  terrace,  although  each  in  his 

shop.    (H.  14  in.,  w.  12  in.— 20  Uv.) 

ITie  four  Seasons,  2  figures  in  each  group.    (H,  8  in.,  w.  4  in. — 4  liv.) 

Catching  Quails,  2  small  figures  each  group.    (H.  6  in.,  w.  4  in. — 4  liv.) 

Birth  of  the  Saviour,  4  figures,  and  the  Infant  in  the  cradle,  the  group  mounted  on  a 

pedestal. 

SINGLE  FIGUBES,  NOT  GROUPED. 

The  Cobler  whistling  to  his  starling,  who  is  in  a  cage  above  his  head.    (H.  9  in.,  w.  6. — 

9  liv.) 

The  Stocking-mender,  her  head  out  of  her  barrel  listening  to  the  starling.    (H.  8^  in., 

w.  6J  in. -9  liv.) 

An  old  Woman  with  distaff  asleep  in  her  chair.    (H.  7  in.,  w.  4  in. — 4  liv.  6  sols.) 

A  Gardener  leaning  on  his  spade.    (H.  9  in.,  w.  3J  in. — 4  liv.  10  s.) 

A  female  Gardener  distressed  at  having  broken  her  pot  of  roses.    (H.  9  in.,  w.  3^  in. 

—4  liv.  10  B.) 

A  crier  of  fresh  fish  seated  upon  a  bar.    (H.  10  in.,  w.  3J  in. — 4  liv.  10  s.) 

A  fish  woman,  a  carp  in  her  hand,  her  basket  before  her.    (U.  9  in.,  w.  3^  in. — 

4  liv.  10  s.) 

A  quail-catcher  leaning  upon  his  net.    (H.  8 J  in.,  w.  4  in. — 3  liv.  10  s.) 

A  woman  with  quails  in  her  apron.    (H.  8  in.,  w.  3 J  in. — 3  liv.  10  s.) 

A  Falconer  holding  his  falcon  on  his  wrist.     (H.  8  in.,  w.  2  J  in. — 3  liv.) 

A  woman  holding  a  heron  in  her  arms.    (H.  8  in.,  w.  2J  in.— 3  liv.) 

The  Four  Seasons  half  naked,  each.    (H.  8  in.,  w.  3^  in. — 3  liv.) 

The  Four  Seasons  clothed,  smaller^    (H.  7  in.,  w.  2J  in.— 2  liv.) 

A  little  Savoyard  standing.    fH.  7  in.,  w.  2J  in. — 2  liv.) 

A  little  Savoyard  girl  with  her  marmot  in  a  box  before  her.    (H.  7  in.,  w.  2}  in. — 

2  liv.) 

A  Butcher  about  to  kill  a  ram.    (H.  9  in.,  w.  5  in. — 3  liv.) 

A  Tripe-Seller  in  her  basket    (H.  9  in.,  w.  5  in. — 3  liv.) 

A  laige  Cupid  silent.    (H.  15  in.,  w.  2  in. — 9  liv.) 

A  large  Venus  as  companion.    (H.  15  in.,  w.  6J  in, — 9  liv.) 

A  little  Cupid  silent.     (H.  7^  in.,  w.  3  in.  1/2.-2  liv.) 

A  little  Shepherdess  spinning  her  distaff.    (H.  4^  in.  w.  2  in., — 1  liv.) 

A  little  Boy  catching  a  rabbit  behind  a  tree.    (U.  4^  ia.,  w.  2  in. — 1  liv.  4  s.) 

A  little  Girl  playing  the  tambourine.    (H.  4J  in.,  w.  2  in. — 1  liv.  4  s.) 

A  little  Flute  Player.    (H.  4^  in.,  w.  2  in.— 1  liv.  4  s.) 

Louis  XYI.  in  his  coronation  robes.    (H.  7  in.,  w.  2  in. — 3  liv.  4  s.) 

The  Queen,  his  wife,  the  same.    (H.  7  in.,  w.  2  in. — 3  liv.  4  s.) 

Bust  of  M.  Voltaire.    (H.  10  in.,  w.  4  m.— 6  liv.) 

A  repentant  Magdalen,  upon  a  little  pedestal,  in  the  same  style  as  the  group  of  the 

Nativity.    (H.  7  in.,  w.  5J  in. — G  liv.) 

St.  Theresa,  upon  similar  pedestal.    (H.  6  in.,  w.  5^  in. — 6  liv.) 

St.  Bruno  in  prayer,  upon  similar  pedestal.    (U.  6  in.,  w.  5|  in. — 6  liv.) 

St.  Charles  Bonomeo,  id.    (H.  6  in.,  w.  5 J  in. — 6  liv.) 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  id.    (^H.  6  in.,  w.  5 J  in. — 6  liv.) 

St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  id.    (H.  6  in.,  w.  5^  in. — 6  liv.) 

A  little  Virgin  standing  holding  the  Inlant.    (H.  5^  in.,  w.  2  in.— 2  liv.  10  s.) 

St.  Joseph  standing,  as  companion.    (U.  5^  in.,  w.  2  in.— 2  liv.  10  s.) 

The  enamelled  and  coloured  figures  are  of  the  same  price  as  the  biscuit. 

LABGE  FIGURES  TO  PLACE  IN  GARDENS,  WHICH  ARE  IN  BISCUIT  OF  EARTHENWARE. 

A  Savoyard  Chimney-sweep.    (H.  35  iu.,  w.  18  in. — 12  liv.) 

A  Savoyard  Girl  playing  the  Hurdy-gurdy.    (H.  36  in.,  w.  18  in. — 12  liv.) 

A  Gardener  leaning  on  his  spade.    (H.  36  in.,  w.  18  in.— 12  liv.) 
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A  female  Gardener.    (H.  36  in.,  w.  18  in.— 12  liv.) 
An  Abbe'  seated  reading.     (H.  26  in.,  w.,  15  in.— 12  liv.) 
A  young  lady  seated,  with  a  fan  in  her  hand.    (H.  26  in.,  w.  15  in. — 12  liv.) 
They  made  at  Belleville,  in  common  ware,  bénitiers,  chamber  cnndlesticks,  fan-shaped 
nosegay  holders  (bouquetières  \  e'ventail),  boxes  (caisses)  for  plants  or  flowers,  candlesticks, 
fountains,  flower-pots  on  stems,  for  placing  in  gardens,  altar  vases,  coffee-jwts,  tea-pots,  etc. 

FAIENCE   PAINTED  IN   THE   REVERBERATORY  FURNACE. 

Plate  ea^h.    1  piece  and  nantoises  (?),  the  dozen.     10  liv. 

Boxes  for  bulbs.     1  liv.  4  s. 

Nosegay  holders  à  éventail  with  4  comets.     1  liv.  4  s. 

That  with  three  is  smaller.    1  liv. 

That  of  middling  size,  also  with  4  comets.     18  s. 

Tliat  of  less  size.     12  s. 

Little  square  boxes  for  bulbs. 

riPE-CLAY   PAINTED  IN   THE  REVERBERATORY   Fl  RNACE,  WITH   LITTI.E  CORN-FLOWERS  AND 
OTHER  PATTERNS    IN   COLOl  RS. 

Plates  for  service,  the  dozen.    8  liv. 

Id.  soup  or  dessert.     8  liv. 

Bénitiers  forming  a  bouquet  of  roses.     2  liv.  8  s. 

Id.  decorated.     1  liv.  4  s. 

Coffee-pots  holding  12  cups.     2  liv.  10  s. 

Cabarets  or  trays  with  6  cups,  saucers,  sugar  hisin,  coftV-e  and  milk-pot.     15  liv. 

Box  writing  di  sk  on  a  plateau.     3  liv. 

Id.  cylindrical.     2  liv.  10  s. 

Id.  with  mosaics  cut  out  in  openwork.    7  liv.  10  s. 

ToUL.  Here  we  confine  ourselves  to  copying  the  advertisement  of 
Gournay,  in  his  '  Almanach  général  du  commerce  :'  "  The  works  which 
proceed  from  this  manufactory  consist  of  everything  that  can  be  made 
in  fine  and  common  earthenware,  in  white  faïence  and  painted  in 
imitation  of  Japan,  in  pipe-clay  enamelled,  and  of  porcelain,  white, 
either  plain,  or  gilt,  or  in  fine  painting  in  imitation  of  the 
porcelain  of  France.  They  make  also  ancient  and  modem  vases  in 
white,  richly  gilt  and  painted  in  colours;  fine  blue  camaïeux,  also 
richly  gilt  ;  different  works  in  fine  biscuit,  such  as  groups,  figures,  bust^, 
vases,  medallions  of  celebrated  mon,  after  the  designs  of  the  greatest 
masters.  The  solidity,  whiteness,  beauty  of  the  enamel,  delicacy  and 
variety  of  the  colours,  distinguisli  the  works  of  this  manufactory,  which 
may  be  said  in  general  to  be  a  fine  establishment.  All  possible  orders 
are  executed,  and  arms  painted  in  colours  or  gold  indifferently  upon  all 
kinds  of  pieces.  The  works  of  this  manufactory  enjoy  a  reduction  of 
duty  of  three  livres  per  quintal  in  all  the  offices  of  the  five  great  farms. 
Proprietors  :  JIM.  Bayard,  father  and  son."  This  last  indication  appears 
to  us  of  particular  importance  ;  in  1788,  Charles  Bayard  had 
left  Bellevue,  and  from  that  period  it  is  to  Toul  that  the  tariff  of  figures 
and  groups,  given  above,  appears  to  apply  itself. 


Moyen. — In  the  district  of  Metz,  tliree  leagues  from  Lunéville  ;  it  is 
again  Gournay  who  speaks.  "  Considerable  manufactory  of  fine  faïence, 
the  solidity,  whiteness,  and  beauty  of  the  enamel,  with  the  taste, 
delieacy,  and  vainety  of  designs,  (Jistinguish  the  works  whicli  it  pro- 
duces ;  these  works  have  also  the  advantage  of  resisting  the  fire.  Under- 
takers :  MM,  Chambreite  and  Company/*  The  manufactory  of  Moyen 
was  still  working  in  1791. 

Nancy. — The  11th  January  1774,  the  Sieur  Nicolas  Lelong  was 
authorised  to  set  up  a  manufactory  in  the  suburb  of  Saint-Pierre,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  letters  patent  of  the  following  24th  April,  fixing  the 
tax  to  whicli  it  was  subject. 

Upno  Ihe  request  ninde  to  tbe  king,  etc»  .  ,  »  by  the  Wwnt  Nicolas  Ltlniig,  Hiizen  of 
Nancy,  s<^ttiug  fortli  that  he  bail  olitaioec),  the  11th  January  last,  an  oider  in  council  i)er- 
m  il  ting  him  to  eetahlish  in  the  suburb  of  Siiint-l'if^rc^  in  the  said  ttiwu,  a  man  t*ri4C  lory  of 
fuynnce^  and  that  this  order  «hould  W'  inveattti  with  letttra  juitLiit,  tvhïeiï  onnnot  lie  scjdel 
without  {«lying  Uio  **  marc  d'or"  untranee  duty,  ordered  by  thtj  wli't  of  the*  mouth  of 
lieceniUur  177U.  For  which  cause  Uu  pctitions  Mia  Majesty  Ut  bu  pleasLHl  to  lis  the  »mouiit| 
etc.  .  .  .  OrdcN  that  the  siour  htdong  sbaU  pay  5O0  Wvrca.  .  .  . 

If  it  is  to  this  Nicolas  Lelong  that  we  should  assign  a  large  hexa- 
gonal fountain  decorated  with  arabesques  in  the  style  of  Rouen,  and  of 
which  the  basin  (vasque),  ornamented  w  itli  a  wavy  medalHon,  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  scrolls  in  good  taste,  contains  this  inscription,  A.  Majo- 
reUe  à  Dijon  ;  the  workmanship  is  very  remarkable.  The  name  of 
Nancy,  written  upon  the  piec^,  establishes  its  origin.  At  Nancy  was 
made  a  particular  biscuit,  styled,  •'  biscuit  de  Natïcy/' 

MoNTENOY,^ — At  two  leagues  from  Nancy  ;  this  manufactory  is  cited 
without  other  details  in  Gournay 's  Almanac. 

Saint-Clément. — Its  foundation  goes  back,  they  say,  to  1750. 
The  proprietor  of  this  establishment  joined,  in  171)1,  in  the  protest  of 
the  potters  against  the  treaty  with  England,  In  1835,  M.  Sigisbert 
Aubry  was  directing  it  and  left  it  for  Bellevue, 

Epinal.  (Vosges.) — ^This  again  is  one  of  the  manufartones  men- 
tioned by  Gournay  without  commentary* 

Eambervillehs, — lîespeetiijg  this  centre,  tbe  same  author  is  less 
reserved;  he  writes;  "Its  faïences  resist  the  fire,  they  have  a  white- 
ness and  beauty  approaching  enamel,  and  are  decorated  with  fine 
paintings.     Undertaker,  M,  Gérard.*' 

A  charming  piece  answering  Gournay's  de^iiption,  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr,  Guérard,  and  bears  on  the  j-everse  the  letter  G. 

Vaucolileuks. — (Meuse.)  These  works  nniht  have  been  thmidt/d  by 
a  sieur  Girault  de  Berinqueville,  by  virtue  of  lui  uidt-r  in  council  of  the 
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16tli  of  December  1738,  of  ^vbich  it  will  be  questiou  later.  The  dis- 
order of  French  archives,  in  what  coneeni»  manufactories,  does  uot  allow 
us  to  acquire  any  certainty  on  this  point  The  style  of  the  products  of 
Vaucouleurs  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  other  Lorraine  centres  ;  a  thiu 
faïence,  well  worked,  white  enamel,  painting  bright  even  to  crudity, 
and  a  remarkably  line  faïence  of  rich  and  refined  decoration.  Upon  liome 
pretty  jaidinieres  with  ro<*aille  reliL^fs  heightened  with  yellow,  gold  red, 
and  bright  green,  we  have  seen  Chinese  desigtis  in  the  Strasburg  style; 
a  charming  writing  desk,  belonging  to  Madame  Furtado^  has^  with 
the  same  rocailles,  wreaths  of  flowers,  torches  and  figures,  vigorously 
coloured,  and  in  relief. 

But  the  best  and  undoubted  pieces,  shown  at  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion, are  more  curious  still  ;  a  large  pot  pourri  vase  whh  lid,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bouquet  in  relief  and  handles  formed  of  groups  of  flowers  ; 
two  other  covered  vases,  with  twisted  handles,  semes  with  red  dots,  stems 
and  foliated  acanthus  decoration  of  a  bright  green  heightened  with  black  ; 
bouquets  intervene  between  the  zones  and  rose  pink  borders,  which  ar© 
embroidered  with  a  kind  of  work  incised  in  the  paste.  This  style  of  deco- 
ration, quite  similar  to  that  applied  at  the  mcKlern  manufactory  of  Pesaro, 
leads  us  to  think  that  Italian  artists  had  been  called  to  Vuucoiileurs, 

MoNTiGNY  (near  Vaucouleurs). — Two  workshops.  We  give  a  docu- 
ment which  has  enabled  us  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  ceramic 
fabrications  of  the  Meuse» 

**Lcniis»by  the  grace  of  God.  etc.  .  .  .  Our  weU  lK*loved  Mansny  Pierrot,  ildJ  Fmn- 
IJ0Î8  Cftfticr,  (lealt'ra  in  fayaitcc,  living  ut  Motiligny,  Tj«jar  Vimcouleura,  hsve  ehov»^  to  uâ 
th»t  in  Ibc  «uit  peiidhig  iu  our  Council,  I6Ui  Dteember  1738,  as  much  by  rciivjn  <if  tlio 
o|>ijosjitioii  made  by  them  to  the  decrte  rendcrud  in  our  Couiicil,  IGtIi  December  J73S,  \i[nm 
tlic  request  of  Jaccjuo»  Antifino  GLruult^  the  Sieurde  ncrimiut'vilh%  and  to  tijc  registry  of  Uuj 
k'ttcrs  piitoht  of  tlic  18th  SepUmber  1731»,  by  widch  we  hiivo  contimied  the  ostAbltshnitnii 
moxlc  by  Ibcoriginid  vcudur»  tn  tbi^  ssoid  Siuur  ijiniulide  Uérinqut ville,  and  we  htivc  prohibited 
mU  Ihoee  who  have  made  liko  oMobli:thmeiit6  witliout  permission  to  continue  fhdr  work»  imtil 
it  may  bcî  otljcrwi*  f^nlercnl  by  ns,  und  that  ut  the  penalik'S  <h»cUiro  I  by  the  uidd  decree; 
that  of  thiit  flijnilnrly  formed  by  tbc  taid  8ieur  Ciiniuit  by  the  decit>c  rendered  iuour  cciuucil 
the  28tb  Novcmh€r  1741,  upon  the  ref]iK-st  of  the  petitioners,  ithowmg  that,  for  Ûxg  fiMmam 
Ihert^  given,  tt  boi)  pleabccl  %i»  to  grant  them  permiHiion  U»  con  tin  ne  the  utte  of  the  manu- 
fjictorie»  of  fiiynJice,  which  they  bave  cst^ibliâlied  for  theae  la^t  ten  year»  iu  the  «lid  pUce  of 
MooUgny»  and  îu  con»fqnence  to  prohibit  to  the  Sieur  Girault  and  to  all  other»  to  iruublo 
tlicm  ami  tlicir  workmen.  There  ha»  intent ned  a  dicr&o  of  our  said  Council  tlie  2dth 
Dccembcj*  1742,  upon  the  rt^spcctive  productiona  of  the  partiel  and  upon  tlie  advii^^  of 
the  8ieur  Intendant  of  Chamjmg'uc,  for  the  execution  of  which  dectve  we  have  onlcriHl  that 
all  letter»  patent  elm  11  be  ticnt,  For  this  cause,  and  by  the  a*lvice  of  our  council,  who  hu>Q 
«ten  tlm  decree  i>f  the  ll5th  Decemlj«er  hiat,  of  whith  the  extnict  is  uttachod  to  ihU^  ,  ^  , 
making  decree  ufwu  hi^  demand,  we  have^  conformably  witli  the  su  id  decree,  given,  and  do 
give,  to  8ienr  tiirouU,  and  to  the  anid  Sieurs  I^errot  and  CWlicr,  on  their  giving  over 
t!io  demaudri  in  opjioaitiou  U>  Ihoao  reciprocally  made  to  the  decrees  of  our  CV>uûcil  the 
IGth  December  \Tè^^  nud  'i8th  November  1741,  tbi»  done  by  lur.iee  and  withont  further 
con&truettoQ  i»e  have  of  our  full   ^iovv<  r  and  royal  authority  confirmed  the  L's»tttbliî*hnieot, 
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by  the  said  Pierrot  and  Cartier,  of  their  manufactories  of  fayanoe,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Montiguy,  and  permit  and  have  permitted  them  to  use  it  as  in  the  past" 

This  decree,  given  the  29th  January  1743,  was  registered  only  the 
4th  August  1745. 

In  1788,  Gournay  only  cites  one  manufactory  at  Montigny,  We 
know  neither  its  mark  nor  its  products. 

CLBBMONT-BN-A.RGONKB.-7AII  we  know  of  this  establishment  is 
that  it  was  still  working  in  1791. 

Waly. — This  little  workshop,  which  has  produced  faïences  with 
flowers,  is  particularly  reputed  in  Lorraine  for  the  purity  of  its  blue  ; 
to  express  a  fine  shade  of  this  colour,  they  say  proverbially  blue  like 
the  fîûLence  of  Waly. 

Les  Islettes. — Li  1737,  the  manufactory  of  Les  Mettes,  whose 
establishment  went  back  to  a  very  anterior  date,  was  under  a  director 
named  Bernard.  What  would  appear  to  indicate  an  establishment  of 
a  certain  importance,  is  that  at  the  date  mentioned  above,  a  celebrated 
painter,  Joseph  Le  Cerf,  emigrated  from  the  Meuse  iuto  the  Aisne, 
and  went  to  work  at  Sinceny.  The  known  products  of  the  Islettes 
are  of  a  recent  date  and  inferior  decoration.  "We  remember  the  plate 
sent  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  by  M.  Maze-Sencier,  with  a  pretty  pink 
jagged  pattern  descending  from  the  edge  to  the  centre>  where  in  a 
medallion  surrounded  by  laurels,  was  the  bust  of  a  woman  with  round 
cap  and  this  legend,  "  Épouse  du  philosophe  républicain  français."  On 
others,  a  Grenadier  with  bearskin  cap,  kneels  before  a  woman  simply 
attired.  At  the  Islettes  are  also  made  wares  lined  with  brown, 
decorated  with  a  lozenge  border,  and  a  basket  in  the  centre  in  the 
Kouennais  style. 

Thionville  (Moselle).— It  is  under  the  head  of  this  town  that 
signs,  in  1791,  one  of  the  ceramic  artists,  protesting  against  the 
English  treaty;  Would  that  mean  that  the  works  were  at  Thionville 
itself?  We  think  not,  and  this  is  the  information  furnished  us  on 
the  subject  by  M.  Durand,  of  Distroff.  In  1756,  *Le  département  de 
Metz,*  by  Stemer,  contains  this  phrase:  "La  Grange,  half  a  league 
from  Thionville,  has  a  fine  manufactory  of  faïence."  This  then  would 
be  the  true  centre  of  the  manufactory,  and  Thionville  was  probably 
the  place  where  it  was  sold  ;  according  to  Stemer,  both  La  Grange  and 
Niederviller  were  distinguished  for  their  fine  glaze. 

Sarkeguemines. — We  know  the  immense  development  in  modern 
times  of  this  magnificent  establishment,  founded  about  1770.  It  is 
especially  in  fine   fuienc3  and  cailloutage  that  it  has  distinguished 
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iUelf  eince  the  Revolution.  Its  brown  decaratton  is  m  gmxl  titâfe^ 
and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  surprising  than  its  vases  iniJtatjng 
marble,  jasper,  and  porpliyry* 


Strasburo. — The  ceramic  hiôtory  of  this  city,  or  rather  thai  of 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Uhine,  for  Strasburg  and  Haguenau 
are  elosely  united,  may  be  com  prised  in  the  name  of  one  sole 
family,  the  Hannong  or  Hanung,  The  first  {XJtter  of  this  name,  of 
whom  M.  Tainturier  has  found  a  trace  in  the  ai*chives,  devoted  himself 
to  the  making  of  green  enamelled  stoves,  ornamented  with  reliefs,  in 
the  style  of  Nuremberg.  About  1709,  Charlee  François  Hannong 
created.  Rue  du  Foubm,  a  pijie  mauufactory,  which  was  soon  to  be 
transformed;  for  ten  years  later,  a  German  deserter,  John  Henry 
Wackeiifeld,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ibiiud  a  porcelain  manu- 
factory at  Strasburg  ;  Charles  F.  Haimong,  infojined  of  his  short- 
comingB,  opened  to  him,  in  September  1721,  the  doors  of  bis  esta- 
blishment, and  as  the  stranger  was  particularly  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  processes  of  earthenware,  their  association  had  the  double 
result  of  develoi^ing  tlie  production  of  enamelled  wares,  and  of  advaincing 
the  experiments  in  porcelain.  In  1721,  the  Strasburg  establishment 
no  longer  sufficing  for  the  importance  of  the  works,  Charles  set  up 
a  seconil  workshop  at  Haguenau. 

The  burden  of  t!ie  management  of  these  two  establishments  became 
soon  too  heavy  for  an  old  man  of  sixty,  and  he  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  his  two  sons,  Paul  Antoine  and  Balllmsar,  long  bis  assistants^  and 
by  an  act  of  the  22nd  September  1732,  they  bound  themëelves  to 
hold  tliese  works  in  partnership,  in  consideration  of  a  pension  and  the 
payment  of  a  certain  suïu  ;  Charles  died  in  April  1739,  leaving  the 
example  of  a  life  much  honoured  by  industry. 

In  1737  Balthasar  gave  up  tlje  partnership,  and  took  on  his  own 
account  the  establishment  of  Haguenau,  Paul  Antoine  remaining  alone 
in  Strasburg,  where  he  continued  to  develop  his  works  ;  his  faïence  is 
olVn  most  remarkable,  the  painting  of  flowers  and  insects  is  carried  to 
a  tnitbt'ulness,  whiuh  does  not  exclude  boldness  (Fig.  10i>).  It  is  in  our 
eyes  a  character  by  which  to  distinguish  the  Alsatian  pottery  from 
tliut  of  Hiiclist,  to  which  they  have  desired  to  assimilate  it.  In  1744, 
Paid  Antoine  had  discovered  the  fine  gilding*  which  so  well  accom- 
panies the   white  enamel,   and  he   took   advantage  of  the  ]mssage  of 
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Loiiîs  XV.  through   Strasburg,  to   offer  him  the  first  specimens  of 
this  remarkable  ware. 

This  prosperity  was  not  to  kst  longr,  the  attempts  at  making  por- 

,  celain  pursued  by   Paul   Antoine,  awakeiie'd  the  jealous  attention  of 

the  royal  nianufartory.     In  Febniary  1754,  an  ordinance  proldhited  the 

Strusbnrg  potter  from  eontinuing  the  fabrieation,  aiiJ  uhliged   him  to 

exile  liiuiHelf  ;  it  is  at  this  period  he  passed  into  the  Palatinate, 

Fig.  10^. 


*\ 


:^\ 
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Pierre  Antoine,  one  of  the  sons  of  Paul,  remimed  the  pottery  works 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1760;  while  the 
eldest  son,  Joseph  Adam,  inherited  the  works  at  Frankentbal,  which 
had  been  given  up  to  him  before,  on  the  oceusion  of  his  marriage. 

Unstable,  and  perhaps  not  industrious,  Pierre  Antoine,  instead  of 
[  eontinuing  the  laborious  track  of  his  father,  threw  himself  into  spe- 
culatiou  ;  he  first  sold  to  Sevres  the  secret  of  porcehiiu,  and  soon  saw 
his  bargain  cancelled  from  the  want  of  power  to  seen  re  its  execution. 
He  was  to  give  up  the  administration  of  the  Alsatian  workshops 
to  the  widow  Lowenfiuck,  then  he  ceded  them  definitively  to  his 
brother  Joseph  Adam.  This  last  resumed  the  fabrication  of  enamelled 
earthenware,  but  when  the  ordinance  of  17t»6  allowed  porcelain 
to  be  decorated  in  blue  or  in  camaien,  in  France,  he  resumed 
his  labonrs,  and  carried  it  ou  with  the  other  wares.  Pifficnltieg  rehitive 
to  the  payment  of  duties,  then  a  law-suit  witli  the  lleceiver-General 
for  the  Bishopric  of  Strasbiirg,  who  had  advanced  money  to  the  potter, 
completed  bis  ruin.  The  Prince^bidiop  caused  Pierre  Antoine*8  work- 
shop to  be  seized  and  sold,  after  having  imprisone<l  the  debtor,  and  not- 
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withstanding  his  tinheard  of  efforts  to  re-establish  his  credit  and 
reputation,  the  unhappy  Joseph  had  to  flee  to  Germany,  where  be 
ended  his  days.  The  furnaces  of  Stnisbur^  had  ceased  working  in 
1780. 

The    character    of    Strasburg  faïence    is   well   known;   fine,   and 

carefully  worked,  it  takes   the   most  elegant   forms,  and   applies  to 

them  the  most  complicated  appendages.     Its  enamel  is  smooth,  whiter 

without  cracks,  and  receives   tlie  most  complicated  colours  of  mnflSe 

painting.     In  general  the  pure  red  from  gold  occurs  frequently.     Its 

most  brilliant  epoch  was  that  of  Paul  Antoine  ;  one  piece  nlone  is  cited, 

decorated  in  blue  m  the  Chinese  style»  and  marked  (M,  118),  whî<^h 

would  be  the  work  of  Charles  Hannong.    As  to  the  signature  of  Paul, 

y^Y^I»      it    is   very   variable,   and   sometimes  accompanied    by 

i      r~f       decorators'  marks,  its  habitual  form  is  either  of  these 

M.  118.         (^*  W^y    We  have  found  it  on  a  line  rocaille  fountain 

of  SL  Aigoin,  and  upon  a  splendid  clock  belonging  also 

to  the  same  collection  ;  upon  large  plates  and  dishes  urith 

flowers  in  the  Périllieux  collection,  and  on  magnificent 

^        plaques,  with  subjects  in  pink  camaïeu  of  M,  Achille 

M*  ny.         Jubinal,   &c.      An  essential  remark  suggests  itself  by 

several  pieces  having  the  above  monogram,  and  yet  possessing  none 

of  the  characters  of  the  Alsatian  faïence;  the  paste  is  common,   the 

enamel  blucish  ;  the  flowers  coarsely  outlined  with  black,  have  a  dirty 

and   violet   tint,    which    are    hardly    ever    seen    exrept    in   German 

fabrications;    it   is   probable    they   are   works   of  Paul,   executed    at 

Fraukenthal.  during  his  exile.     We  will  cite  in   their  place  other 

rt        h       iaïonces  of  the    Palatinate,    signed  by  Joseph  Adam 

i        J/       H  an  non  g,     his     son,    whose     monogram,    occompanied 

M   *r\      ^^^   numerical   signs,   is  frequent    (M,  120)*     We    have 

\  J     observed  it  on  pieces  as  well  executed  as  those  of  hi» 

«•  '•-"^'-        father. 

HAGCJENAU.^History  preserves  the  remembrance  of  a  first  esta- 
blishment, founded  about  IGOii  ;  but  the  character  of  its  products  remains 
undetermined.  No  more  is  known  about  the  works  of  Charles  Hannonir. 
His  son  Balthasar,  who  arrived  in  April  1737,  must  have  left  traces 
of  his  superintendence,  either  as  proprietor,  tenant,  or  as  manager  for 
his  brother  Paul  Antoine,  this  state  of  things  Insted  till  1752.  We 
think  we  recognise  this  trace  in  a  plate  of  fine  enamel,  decorated  with 
bhie  camaïeu,  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  signed  on  the  reverse  ;  H.  L  li. 
(Jlark  121)*     Again  become  sole  prnj^rietor  aufl  sole  manager,  Paul 
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had  to  seek  an  assistant,  and  found  it  in  a  certain  H.  E.  Y.  £x)wen- 
finck  or  LowenfiDcken^  whose  passage  has  been  indicated   by      \ 
plaques  painted   ia   camaïeu,  signed   in  full,  and  which  their    |J2 
character  would  make  us  believe  to  be  foreign.  ■  •  ^ 

At  the  death  of  Paul,  the  establishment  of  Haguenau  fell  to  ^•^'^^' 
his  younger  son  Pierre  Antoine,  who  associated  himself  later  with  a 
Sieur  Xavier  Hallez,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  widow  Anstett.  In  1786, 
Austett  fils,  Barth,  and  Vollet  retook  the  manufactory,  while  Pierre 
Antoine  followed  the  varied  fortunes  that  his  restless  character  prepared 
for  him.  It  is  very  difiScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  in  the  known 
marks  of  the  Hannongs  those  which  belong  to  Strasburg  and  Haguenau. 
Saint-Blaise. — This  manufactory  qt  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Bhine  has  been  made  known  to  us  by  a  series  of  plates,  evidently 
a  marriage  present,  belonging  to  Madame  Kouveyre.  Bound  the 
edge  is  a  peculiar  rocaille  decoration,  interspersed  with  small  flowers 
and  insects  ;  in  the  centre,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  patron  Saint  of  the 
married  pair,  standing,  with  this  motto  : — ^^  Jean  Cammus  de  Vautzon, 
1760."  The  Magdalen  lying  down  enveloped  in  her  hair,  with  these 
inscriptions: — "Magdeleine  le  marie.  Saint-Blaise.  1760." 

Saird'Blaise 

Magddeine  le  marUy  1760 

Saint-Blaise, 

Here  the  repetition  of  the  name  does  not  admit  of  supposing  that  it 
relates  to  the  birth-place  of  the  wife  ;  but  to  the  manufactory.  The 
colours  are  a  pure  blue,  a  fine  yellow,  olive  green,  and  manganese. 
A  plateau  with  subject,  Venus  reclining  and  two  Cupids,  sent  to  the 
Universal  Exhibition  by  M.  Bart,  of  Versailles,  is  in  the  same  style, 
and  permits  us  to  establish  that  the  Upper  Khine  also  made  decorative 
pottery. 

Franehe-Comté. 

This  is  so  little  of  a  ceramic  country  that  it  will  not  detain  us 
long  ;  according  to  Glot's  list,  Besançon  had  three  furnaces  in  activity 
in  1791,  one  of  which  probably  made  porcelain. 

At  Rioz,  near  Besançon,  a  shoe-maker  bethought  to  make  himself  a 
potter  ;  some  pieces  by  him,  preserved  by  Mr.  Francis  Wey,  are  the 
more  curious,  as  they  show  the  justice  of  the  old  adage — "  Shoemaker, 
do  not  go  beyond  your  last." 
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Arbois,  in  the  Jura  The  Count  of  LiesvUle  poseesses  the  oldest 
known  specimen  of  tbiâ  mamifactory  ;  a  plate  decurated  in  blue,  in 
the  style  of  Moastiers,  but  of  broader  and  more  hasty  execution,  in  the 
centre  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intende*!»  with 
the  name,  plaœ,  and  date,  1746.  Gournay^s  Almanac  mentions,  in 
1788,  the  manufactory  of  Arbois,  and  informs  us  that  it  was  directed  by 
a  Sieur  Giroulet;  from  that  time  it  must  have  declined,  to  judge  from 
a  piece  of  1787,  in  the  collection  c»f  M*  de  Licsville,  a  barrel  of  poly- 
chrome decoration,  vnl^^ar  in  style  an^l  »  n-uvir^g. 


Burgundy. 

Dijon  (Cote-d*Or). — Tw*o  maniifuctories  existed  there  in  1791  ;  but 
we  know  neither  the  date  of  their  foundation,  nor  the  name  of  their 
proprletora 

PoNTAiLLER,  near  Dijon, — îîr.  Marryat  cites  these  works  without 
giving  any  information  upon  their  products,  which  appear  to  go  back  to 
the  sixteenth  century. 

MiiŒBEAU  (Côte-d'Or)  had  a  manufactory  of  glazed  ware  of  w  hich 
we  have  no- occasion  to  speak,  its  proflucts  having  nothing  artistic. 

Premières,  near  Dijon,  a  bi-iek-kilu,  which,  about  1783,  made,  it  id 
said,  faïence  ;  we  do  not  know  it,  Mr,  Chaffers  states  that  Lavalle,  the 
proprietor  of  the  works,  was  instmcted  in  the  secrets  of  making 
pottery  by  an  Italian  nionk  named  Leonard!.  At  present,  Dn  J. 
Lavallc,  grandson  of  the  founder,  gives  an  artistic  character  to  the  esta- 
blishment. The  mark  of  the  known  specimens  is  composed  of  the 
letters  J  L  separated  or  united  in  a  cipher, 

Adxerre  (Yonne). — There  was  there,  towards  tlie  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  manufactory  long  unknown,  because  its  works 
became  confounded  by  their  vulgarity,  with  those  of  the  la^t  period 
of  Nevers.  Plates  with  the  patron  saints  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended»  others  with  so-called  patriotic  devices.  Such  is  the  stock  of 
the  manufactory  ;  specimens  of  wlxicli  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Musée  de 
Cluny,     Some  of  1798  are  signed  Boutet, 

Ancy-le-Franc  (Yonne). — This  locality  is  only  known  to  us  by  the 
lifltofGIot. 

Macon  (Saone-et-Loire), — It  is  the  same  with  two  establisltmenta 
which  worked  in  this  town  in  179 L 

DiGOiN,  in  the  same  department,  appears  to  have  an  ahterior  origin, 
as  Goumay  mentions  it  in  1788. 
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MEiLLONAJi  (Aîïi). — We  find  the  first  mention  of  this  manufactory  in 

Gournay,  who  writes  t!ms  : — "  Manufactory  of  faïence,  much  esteemed. 
IVoprietor,  M.  Marron,  lord  of  the  plate,*'  Some  charming  jardinieres, 
belonging  to  M.  Voillard,  and  signed,  "Pidoux,  1765,  à  Miliona,*' 
prove  how  well  founded  was  the  eulogium  of  Gonmay.  The  publica- 
tion, in  the  '  Gazette  des  beanx  arts/  of  a  notice  upon  the  faïences  of  the 
Sonth,  in  which  these  pieces  are  mentioned,  brought  forth  explana- 
tions from  M.  Etienne  Milliot,  in  the  'Journal  de  TAin/and  thenceforth 
the  history  of  Meillonas  was  cU^ared  up.  Between  1740  and  1750,  Madame 
de  Marron,  Baronne  de  Meillonas»  established  in  her  château  a  furnace 
destined  to  acquire  some  renown.  A  friend  to  letters  and  the  arts,  this 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Carrelet  de  Loisy,  of  Dijon,  was  not  con- 
touted  with  painting  herself  works  which  she  gave  as  presents,  and  of 
which  a  great  number  went  to  her  natal  city,  but  she  called  artists  from 
without  Pidoiix  was  certainly  one  of  these.  The  memory  of  Meillonas 
ha-s  renuiined  in  Burgundy  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  manu- 
facture. M.  Baux,  of  Bourg,  possesses  two  remarkable  vases  delicately 
painted.  M,  Phil.  Le  Duc  has  also  some  curious  specimens  of  the  same 
origin,  and  M,  de  Surigny  possesses  a  succession  of  pieces  painted  by 
Madame  de  Meilkmas  for  her  grandmother;  these  faïences  of  a  jf^ 
yellow  ground  have  reserves  decorated  with  bouquets,  and  are  ^iL 
marked  with  this  cipher  (M.  122),  **'  ^'-=^- 

The  manufactory  of  Meillonas  has  passed  into  different  hands,  and 
now  only  produces  common  wares  of  excellent  quality.  M.  Jaly,  its 
present  possessor,  desires  to  restore  its  ancient  artistic  splendotir.  The 
usual  decoration  of  the  pieces  created  under  the  inspiration  of  filadame 
de  Marron  consisting  of  graceful  wreaths  of  flowers,  tied  and  interlaced 
with  ribbens  of  brilliant  colours,  with  centre  landscapes  delicatidy  painted, 
particularly  attract  attention.  Aimost  all  these  works  are  unmarked, 
the  jardinières  of  Pidonx  have  enabled  us  to  determine  the  origin  of  a 
magnificent  anonymous  dish  in  the  Musée  de  Cluny. 

Pont-de-Yaux  (Ain). — Léonard  Racle,  Voltaire's  architect,  had 
founded  at  Versoix,  near  Geneva,  works  c>f  jjottery  which  he  after- 
wards transported  to  Pont-de-Vaux»  This  establishment  applied  itself 
specially  to  the  production  of  large  pieces,  fitted  for  the  embellishment 
of  sumptuous  intoriors.  These  monumental  works  reconimende<l  them- 
selves only  by  their  form,  not  seeking  brilliancy  of  colours;  but  tlie  manu- 
factory also  made  white  faïence  heightened  with  gold.  Our  frien<l 
Tainturier  possessed  the  maiinscripts  relative  to  this  manufactory,  and 
proposed  to  publish  what  is  most  interesting  relating  to  it* 
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BntiRE.^TIti8  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Aîn  has  also  had  its 
niantifactory  of  eartheuwiire  ;  Glot':*  list  shows  that  it  still  worked  in 
1791,  but  we  know  neither  the  date  of  the  eatabliehmenf  nor  the  nature 
of  its  product8. 

* 

Daupliinê, 

Here  again  is  a  province  which  demands  the  investigation  of 
amateurs;  two  workshops  w^ere  at  Grenoble  (Isère),  another  at  Saint 
Vallier  (Drome).  Witli  regard  to  this  last,  a  document  in  the  Arcliives 
gives  lis  the  name  of  its  proprietor;  the  12th  Ventose  year  X.  Garcin, 
maker  of  faïence  at  Saint  Vallier,  asks  for  autliorisation  to  set  tip  a 
porcelain  raannfaetory  in  Corsica, 

DiEU-LE-FiT  (Drome),  had  also  works  in  activity  in  170L  The 
geographical  dictionary  woultl  seem  to  indicate  that  they  only  made 
common  pottery;  but  the  memoir  annexed  to  Glofs  list  sufliciently 
establishes  that  the  signers  of  the  complaint  are  all  *' workers  of 
faïence  and  porcelain  to  the  exclusion  of  potters  of  earth.** 


Lyonnais. 

We  have  spoken  (page  317)  of  the  ceramic  establishments  formed  at 
Lyons  itself  by  Jehan  Francisque,  of  Pesaro,  1530  (?)  ;  Julien  Garabyn 
and  Domenge  Tardessir,  of  Faenza,  1547-1559  ;  and  Sebastian  Griffo, 
of  Genoa,  1555.  But  the  pre-occupation  of  these  initiators  was  above 
all,  the  search  after  a  pure  even  white  ;  the  '*  vaisselle  blanche/'  an 
expression  special  to  France,  predominated  over  historic  compositions. 

At  what  epocli  did  the  ceramic  industry  of  Lyons  become  trans- 
formed ?  Where  begins  the  modern  period  ?  We  do  not  know,  but 
documents  gathered  by  M.  Rolle,  keeper  of  the  city  archives,  show  the 
interest  the  Lyonnais  mnnifipality  took  in  possessing  manufactories  of 
faïence.  The  31  st  March  1733,  Joseph  Combe,  a  native  of  Moustiers, 
and  potter  at  Marseilles,  obtains,  in  conjunction  with  Jacques  Marie 
Ravior,  of  Lyons,  a  privilege  of  ten  years  to  work  at  La  GuiUotiere,  a 
*'  royal  "  manufactory  of  fa'ience.  The  enterprise  not  succeeding,  a 
woman  takes  possession  of  it,  and  obtains,  the  22nd  April  1738,  a  decree 
appointing  her  in  the  place  of  the  founders.  This  woman,  Françoise 
lilateran,  dame  Lemasle,  shows  such  perseverance  and  courage  in  her 
actions  that  she  obtains  the  interest  of  the  provost  of  the  merchants  and 
aldiTmen,  who  come  to  her  assisttmce  w^ith  annual  allowances.    In  1748, 
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her  privilege  was  prolonged  for  ten  years,  and  later  she  had  a  grant  of 
3000  lÎTres.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  working  of  the  Leraasle 
Works,  situated  at  Saint  Clair,  extended  beyond  the  expiration  of 
her  privilege,  in  1758.  M.  Maze  Sencier  possesses  plates  found  at  Saint 
Etienne,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  Lyonnais  fabrication. 

Is  it  from  this  manufactory,  still  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
Italian  school,  that  has  issued  the  curious  plate,  dated  1734,  in  M.  de 
Liesville  s  collection  ?  The  form  is  that  of  the  ordinary  French  table 
ware  ;  the  whole  surface  is  taken  up  by  the  sea,  a  mythological 
subject  (Urbino  tradition),  Neptune  descending  from  his  car  drawn 
by  sea-horses,  and  pursuing,  armed  with  a  dart,  a  young  winged 
goddess.  The  drawing  is  not  incorrect.  A  French  inscription, 
barely  intelligible,  explains  the  scene  after  the  Italian  manner,  and 
bears  a  date  repeated  at  the  bottom  of  the  painting.  If  Combe  and 
Ravier  are  the  authors  of  this  faïence,  their  talent  deserved  success. 

The  22nd  April  1766,  the  Consulate  came  to  the  assistance  of  a 
new  manufacturer,  the  Sieur  Patras,  who  had  set  up  a  manufactory  of 
pottery  (the  deliberation  of  the  notables  says  of  porcelain). 

In  1791,  three  establishments,  one  of  which  was  of  porcelain,  worked 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 

EoAKNE  (Loire). — Again  another  centre  which  would  have  remained 
unknown,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protest  of  the  potters  against  the 
treaty  with  England.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  list  of  Glot 
does  not  mention,  with  the  indication  of  the  seat  of  each  manufactory, 
the  name  of  its  proprietor. 

Region  of  the  South. 

Provence. 

MousTiERS  (Basses  Alpes). — Here  we  are  in  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ceramic  centres,  and  of  which  the  industrial  and  artistic  fortune 
would  not  be  explained  without  the  influence  of  Marseilles.  Provence, 
we  have  already  said,  was  one  of  the  focuses  of  French  civilisation  ;  its 
commercial  relations,  its  vicinity  to  Italy,  had  developed  instincts  of  art 
which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  Without  pre-occupying  ourselves  with 
the  fables  which  attribute  to  monks  the  revelation  at  Moustiers  of  pre- 
tended industrial  secrets,  let  us  trace,  by  the  means  of  positive  documents, 
gathered  especially  by  Baron  Ch,  Davillier,  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able assemblage  of  workshops. 
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Fig.  no. 
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There  lived,  in  the  Lower  Alps,  a  family  of  potters  who  were  destined 
to  render  their  country  illustrious,  these  are  the  Clérissy;  at  tlie 
hegÎBTiing  of  the  geventeeiith  century  one  of  them  appears  whose  worke 
remain  imdetermined :  but,  in  I'iSO,  Pierre  Clerissy  beeomcâ  himself 
known  as  **  maître  faïencier,"  and  certain  worke  issued  from  his  furnaces 
permit  us  to  e^^ablish  the  exceptional  development  which  he  gave 
to  the  industry.  The  finest  type  we  know  is  an  oval  dish  belon»;in^ 
to  Baron  C,  Davillier,  which  appoare^l  at  the  Universal  Exhihi- 
tiiuu  The  hornier  is  composai  of  maaks  and  winged  griffons  sport- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  elegant  arabesques,  and  supporting  cartouches 
in  which  are  represented  a  stagna  wolf,  and  dogs.  This  rich  com  position, 
inspire<l  rather  by  the  antique  than  by  the  majolica  of  the  Renaissance, 
irt  drawn  witli  matiterly  decision  and  a  talent  very  superior  to  that  of 
contemporary  Italian  artists*  In  the  centre  is  a  bear  hunt,  after  Antonio 
Tempesta,  a  Florentine  painter  and  engraver,  whose  works  were  long  in 
fashion  in  the  South*  This  dish  is  signed  by  Gaspard 
Viry,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ceramic  decorators; 
antïthi^r  painter  of  the  stime  name,  Jean  Baptiste  Viry,  is 
inscribed  in  the  civic  archives  of  Monsliers,  in  1706,  on 
the  occ4ision  of  the  baptism  of  his  son,  but  there  is  no 
signature  of  his  ujxïu  faïence.  This  then  is  the  tirr^t 
type.  Himting  pieces  or  scenes  from  Scripture  history, 
wiih  borders,  and  French  ornaments  of  ancient  or 
oriental  style,  for  some  pieces  show  us  mantlings  (bim- 
brrquins)  and  arabesques  inspired  by  Chinese  porce- 
lain  and  adopting  the  Rouennais  ©xcentricities.  These 
fiiiences,  of  a  fine  white,  even  enamel,  not  vitreous,  are 
painted  with  an  intense  blue,  clearly  and  delicately 
outlinefl. 
Soon  the  antique  border  disappears  to  give  place  to  delicate  oi-na- 
ments  in  the  style  of  Berain  and  André  Charles  Bonlle.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  an  intermediary  style,  for  w^e  must  recognise  that  the  lambre- 
quins and  fine  lace  work  do  not  harmonise  with  the  heavy  conceptions 
of  Tempesta;  hence  these  faiences  have  been  accused  of  wantiiig 
the  tirst  element  of  success,  an  ornaniental  characteh  The  artists  of 
Moustiers  understood  it,  and  soon  discarded  hunting-pieces  and 
otl}er  limited  subjects  to  suljstltute  compositions  with  canopies  and 
detached  or  terminal  figures,  taken  from  the  masters  who  had  inspired 
the  borders  of  which  we  have  been  jnst  speiddng  (Fig.  111). 

Would  nut  tlio  second   period  mark  a  new  direction?     W»^  think 
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so  ;  Pierre  Clerifisy,  helped  perhaps  by  the  two  Viry,  hud  worked  from 
1686  to  1728,  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  ;  butasecohd  Pierre  Clérissy,  his  BOphew  perhaps,  succeeded 
him  ;  from  hia  age,  he  wouliJ  watumlly  be  inclined  to  progreas^  or  simplv, 
may  be,  to  ehiinge,  besides,  at  the  moment  wlieii  he  took  upon  liimaelt  the 
burden  of  administration^  competitions  started  up  around  him,  exciting 
emulation,  A  certaiu  Pol  lioux,  master  potter,  appears  in  1727  ;  later, 
a  rough  opponent,  JosL*ph  Oleiy,  established  liimself  in  his  turn. 

Fig.   111. 
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KWEïl,  MOrffTlERS»  «TTTLE   tJÉRAl»* — COLL,   P.  CIASXAULT. 

We  may  consider  as  coming  from  the  hands  of  these  various  potters 
pieces  with  mythological  subjects;  Orpheus  charming  the  animals,  the 
Triumph  of  Amphitrite,  the  Vengeance  of  ftledea,  subjects  surrounded 
by  graceful  stalks,  erowne<l  witli  canopfes  or  scrolls»  united  to  caryatides, 
aud  surrounderl  with  flaming  pots  alternat ing  witli  vases  of  flowers, 
Bcudes  issuing  frora  light  basins,  or  streams  falling  from  the  open 
"jaws  of  monsters  into  u  eisteru  supported  by  Cupids  or  Satyrs. 

What  eon  linns  the  plurality  of  origin,  is  that  the  tv\o  distinct  styles 
have  the  siime  decoration  ;  the  one  preserves  the  dead  white  and  pure 
blue  of  the  elder  Clérissy,  the  other  afiects  an  enamel  so  vitreous  as  to 
rival  that  of  pon^elain,  and  give  to  the  cobalt  a  soft,  celestial  tint,  as  if 
seen  through  a  thick  gh^8s* 
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Here  is  tlie  place  for  an  interesting  fact  of  which  tho  archives  have 
retained  no  trace,  but  which  is  indicated  by  a  manuscript  found  in 
Cal vet's  papers,  and  confirmed  by  material  proofs.  Joseph  Olery,  a 
man  of  talent  no  doiilit,  disturbed  by  his  works  the  peace  of  Pierre 
Clcrissy  II.,  who  redoubled  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  first  rank  for  his 
manufactory.  The  reputation  of  Moustiers,  increasing  thenceforward 
with  the  perfection  of  its  works,  the  Duke  of  Aranda  desiring  to  improve 
tlie  Spanish  manufactories  by  sending  to  them  southern  artists»  Oiery 
was  one  of  those  who  consented  to  expatriate  himself,  but,  as  he  only 
carried  there  the  blue  camaïeu  decoration,  they  «oon  disjnissed  him, 
and  he  returned  to  his  furnace  in  tho  Lower  Alps;  only  having  seen 
polychrome  decoration  practised  in  Spain,  he  applied  himself  to  this  new 
work  which  obtained  a  npecial  fashion. 

Clcrissy,  whom  his  works  had  caused  to  be  ennobled,  in  1743  (with  tlie 
title  of  Seigneur  de  ïrévaus)  would  not  remain  behind  ;  he  attempted 
the  same  style,  and  used  it  in  a  way  to  increase  his  fame  and  fortune. 
In  1747  he  left  the  works  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the  hands  of 
his  partner  Joseph  Touque.     Olery  ruined  himself  and  disappeared. 

In  1756  Moustiers  counted  seven  or  eight  establishments;  in  1780 
there  were  eleven;  ten  years  later  they  were  reduced  to  five.  The 
names  of  the  last  potters  are  Achard,  Barbaroux,  Borbignier,  and 
Feraud,  Bondil,  father  and  son  ;  Combon  and  Antalmy,  Ferrât  brother!?» 
Fouque,  father  and  son  ;  Guiehard,  Laugier  and  Chuix,  Mille,  Pello- 
quin  and  Berge,  Tion,  Yccard,  and  Feraud. 

In  the  middle  of  this  crowd  of  potterg,  seconded  by  artists  more 
numerous  still,  one  can  understand  how  difficult  it  ia  to  assign  to  each 
his  work  ;  the  dish  of  Viry  enables  to  discover,  by  analogy,  the 
pieces  of  Clcrissy  J.  Those  of  Clcrissy  II,  are  much  more  difficult  to 
determine.  Itoux,  like  him,  made  the  blue  decoration,  stylo  Bcrain,  as 
%.  1X2.  proves  a  tine  centre-piece  (surtout)  belonging  to 

M,  Paul  (Jasiuiult,  which  is  signed  Hyaci.  Rus- 
set us  J  this"G.  Hyacinthe  Koux,  who  gives  to  his 
name  an  ittdo-latin  form,  was  probably  son  of  Pul 
Boux  ;  we  have  of  him  plaques  dated  fi*om  1732, 
But  when  the  sen  ill  and  caryatides  style  is 
coloured  vvitli  varied  cnameb,  when  it  is  mixed  with 
wreaths  of  iiowers  and  bouquets  (Fig.  112),  when 
the  decoration  is  entirely  floral,  associated  with 
grutçs4|Uos,  so  many  various  hands  show  themselves 
ia  the  drawing,  so  many  inexplicable  monograms  arc  on  the  reviTse  of 
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the  pieces,  that  the  collector  is  lost  in  inextricable  chaos  ;  there  is 
yet  one  mark  which  by  its  stability  would  appear  to  belong  to  an 
important  centre.  It  is  formed  of  the  letters  L  O  united  (M.  123). 
Some  read  in  it  the  cipher  of  Olery  ;  we  cannot  admit  it,  for  qJ 
the  multiplicity  of  letters  with  which  the  cipher  is  accompanied,  ^« 
the  extreme  epochs  which  the  pottery  which  bears  it  indicates,  ^^-  ^*^'^' 
would  establish  unmistakably  that  Olery  had  been  the  most  persistent, 
the  most  fortunate,  and  the  most  skilful  potter  of  the  South,  and  that 
he  had  the  most  considerable  workshop.  Thus  we  find  upon  pieces 
with  caryatides  (M.  124-128)  : 

M.  124.  M.  125.  M.  126.  M.  127.  M.  128. 


with  a  blue  Kouennais  style  (M.  129.) 


M.  129. 


on  mythological  subjects  of  various  colours  and  divers  borders  (M.  130- 
136) 

(f(^.  ^r?  £^  'B/  Ji2  f^  n 

M.  130.       M.  131.         M.  132.  M.  133.  M.  134.  M.  135.  M.  136. 

Wreaths  and  bouquets  have  (M.  137,  and  M.      T>r  0  ft 

138)  and  many  of  the  monograms  above  :  -D2j  <*^ 

■^  M.  137.  M.  138. 

Grotesques  are  signed  (M.  139-144): 

M.  139.         M.  140.  M.  141.  M.  142.  M.  143.  M.  144. 

Let  us  prudently   leave  these  ciphers  with  those  of  which  the 
explanation  is  not  easy  (M.  145-147)  : 

M.  145.  M.  146.  M.  147. 

With  pieces  marked  as  above,  we  find  (M.  148)  :    P^  P^ 


M. 148. 


Some  pieces  signed  in  full  letters  appear  still  more  to  complicate 
the  question.  On  a  soup  tureen  we  read:  Tion^  à  Moudiers;  and  under 
a  water-pot  with  its  basin,  Ferrai  à  Moudiers;  these  are  artists  of  the 
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decadence,  as  shows  their  Chinese  decoration  ;  but  upon  a  round  plaque 
with  flowers  we  find,  1761,  Solome  Cadet  This  may  simply  be  the 
owner  ;  we  would  say  as  much  of  Pierre  Fournier  de  Moxistiers^  who, 
in  1775,  caused  his  name  to  be  inscribed  round  a  flask  with  flowers. 

With  respect  to  the  painters  Fo  Gi-angel,  Miguel  Vilax,  Soliva  or 
Soliba,  and  Cros,  who  have  signed  some  fine  pieces,  all  executed  in 
polychrome  colours  ;  these  are  Spaniards.  Now  are  we  to  think  they 
followed  into  France  their  old  master  Olery,  and  that  their  works 
have  issued  from  Moustiers,  or  is  it  not  more  natural  to  admit  that  suffi- 
ciently instructed,  accustomed  to  the  southern  style,  they  have  made  at 
home,  faïences  analogous  to  those  of  the  Lower  Alps  ?  We  thought  so 
before,  after  having  seen  some  plates  with  a  delicate  Provençal  border  in 
copper  red,  and  we  no  longer  doubted,  when  Baron  Ch.  Davillier 
exhibited  his  beautifnl  cup  raised  on  a  stem,  decorated  inside  with  a  copy 
of  the  Family  of  Darius,  after  Lebrun,  and  under  which  Soliva  has  added 
to  his  name  ;  ALCORA  ESP  ANA.  Another  piece,  by  the  same  artist, 
has  been  painted  at  Piezas,  a  hamlet  of  the  province  of  Almeria. 

Yet  Mr.  Ohafiers  cites,  after  Baron  Ch.  Davillier,  the  pieces  signed 
by  these  artists  as  having  formed  part  of  a  service  which,  according  to 
tradition,  will  have  been  executed  for  Madame  de  Pompadour  about 
1745,  and  for  which  10,000  livres  were  paid  to  the  maker  Pierre  Clerissy. 
It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pieces  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  artists  just  mentioned,  belong  to  difierent  services,  and 
can  never  have  formed  a  whole;  many  among  these  faïences  are 
identical  with  pieces  marked  L  0.,  and  attributed  to  Oleiy  by  a  certain 
number  of  collectors.  If  we  admitted  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Chaffers, 
we  must  renounce  definitively  to  see  the  cipher  of  Olery  in  the  two 
letters  indicated,  and  restore  them  to  the  establishment  of  Clerissy. 
We  do  not  deny  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  may  have  ordered  a 
service  at  Moustiers  at  a  time  when  this  faïence  was  in  fashion  ;  and 
besides,  the  Great,  led  away  by  fashion,  never  failed  in  providing  them- 
selves with  the  most  renowned  manufactories.  Marshal  Kichelieu  also 
ordered  for  his  château  a  complete  service  bordered  with  delicate  blue 
arabesques,  and  decorated  with  his  arms  and  those  of  Elisabeth  Sophie 
de  Lorraine  Guise,  his  second  wife.  This  service  was  executed  about 
1734,  at  the  period  when  the  style  was  especially  French,  and  it  is  in 
the  same  taste  that  we  find  most  of  the  escutcheoned  pieces,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  dauphin.  Armorial  bearings,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  rare  among  the  polychrome  faïences  of  the  decline. 

The  following  are  some  (Marks  149-154)  still  inexplicable  signs  in 
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the  actual  state  of  ceramic  history,  and  are  to  be  met  with  on  pieces  in 
blue  camaïeu  : — 

M.  149.  M.  150.  M.  151.  M.  152.  M.  153.  M.  154. 

The  last  cipher  is  also  to  be  seen  upon  a  polychrome  faïence  heightened 
with  gold  in  M.  E.  Pascal's  collection  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  signature  of 
Fouque,  Clerissy's  successor.     Baron  Davillier  proposes 
to  attribute  to  Feraud  this  monogram  (M.  155)  which      Q^    TT'  ^ 
we  find  upon  a  soup  tureen  at  Sèvres.     The  letters  or  ' 

inscriptions  below  do  not  appear  to  us  susceptible  of  any 
probable  attribution  (Marks  156-161). 

M. 156.  M.  157.  M.  158. 

^^     jfiP    'oy- 

M.  159.  M.  160.  M.  161. 

Varages  (  Var.). — The  commercial  success  of  Moustiers  could  not 
fail  to  stimulate  to  new  enterprises.  About  1740,  a  Sieur  Bertrand 
opened  a  workshop  at  Varages,  a  town  about  six  or  seven  leagues  from 
the  primitive  establishment  ;  it  was  called  the  works  of  Saint  Jean, 
because  it  occupied  the  site  of  an  old  church  of  that  name.  The 
Bertrand  family  always  held  this  establishment  ;  but  there  rose  up  five 
others;  the  names  of  the  proprietors  were  Bayol,  called  Pin,  replaced  by 
Grégoire  Richeline  ;  Fabre,  replaced  by  Bayol  ;  Clérissy,  succeeded  by 
Grosdidier;  Montagnac  and  Laurent,  replaced  by  Guigou. 

The  wares  of  Varages  had  no  special  marks  ;  they  resemble  more  or 
less  coarsely  those  of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  appear  made  for  popular 
use  ;  at  the  works  of  Saint  Jean  were  painted  in  the  muffle  furnace 
services  in  the  style  of  Strasburg. 

Tavernes,  in  the  same  department,  about  four  miles  from  Varages, 
had  an  establishment  directed  by  a  Sieur  Gaze,  who  signed  with  his 
initial  (M.  162).    To  judge  by  a  plateau,  oma-     ^^ 
mented  with  blue  flowers,  in  the  museum  at     C^»     ^^   *^  Gff' 
Sèvres,  the  products  of  Tavernes  were  inferior  ^  ^^^ 

even  to  those  of  Varages. 

Les  Pourpres  (Var.). — This  furnace  is  mentioned  nowhere,  and  is 
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known  only  by  a  solitary  specimen  ftt  Sèvres,  a  j>oticlie  of  vitreous,  white 
enamel  dccomtod  in  tlie  muffle  with  pale,  but  thick  enamels,  pink,  light 
blue,  and  yellow  and  i^reen  mixed.  The  sulyeet  is  Chinese,  and  under- 
neath  is  written  Pourp7''e  japomw.  This  indication  tells  all,  the  locaHty 
and  the  Btyle  imftated.  It  will  be  rememhered  that  it  was  Jmmu 
faience  which  was  made  at  Sceaux  by  Chapelle, 

Fayence  (Var.).^ — I^et  ns  finish  what  we  have  said  concerning  the 
ceramics  of  this  department,  by  reducing  to  its  precise  yalno  a  plirasa 
of  the  liistorian  Mezeray.  Speaking  of  the  military  success  of  Lesdi- 
guîèi-es,  who  was  fighting  in  Provence  for  Henry  IV,,  in  1592,  he 
Bays,  ■'Fayence,  more  famed  for  the  earthenware  made  there  than  for  it^ 
&me  •  •  .  .  made  little  resistancep"  This  phrase,  based  upon  an  error  of 
synonymy,  cannot  be  accepted  in  a  ceramic  point  of  view.  The  fame  of 
faiences — even  their  very  name  in  the  sixteenth  century — came  from 
the  city  of  Faenza,  and  not  from  the  little  town  of  Fayence,  where  cer- 
tainly did  not  exist  then,  and  has  never  existed  sinet^  any  cs^tablishment 
for  the  fabrication  of  enamelled  earthenware. 

Marseilles  (Bouches-du-Khône). — This  old  Phocfeau  city  has  at  all 
times  successfully  cultivated  the  ceramic  arts  ;  one  is  not  then  surprised 
to  find  her  aoiong  the  foremost  in  the  open  competition  for  making 
enamelled  pottery.  Baron  C.  Dav illier  has  found  the  name  of  one 
Clerissy,  a  potter,  incrihod  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  archives  of 
the  city  ;  it  was  equally  reserved  to  him  to  discover  the  same  name 
upon  the  oldest  specimen  of  Blareeilles  pottery.  A  dish  with  a  lion  bunt 
in  the  centre,  after  Terape^tii,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  Oriental  style, 
apparently  of  Nevers  origin,  bears  on  the  reverse: 

A,  Clermy,  à  Saint- Jean  du  Dêzert,  1697»  à  MarseiUâ, 

This  faïence  is  well  worked,  the  enamel  of  a  blueish  white  already  dia» 
tiugnishes  it  from  the  works  of  Moustiers;  but  it  has  one  special 
characteristic,  tlie  alliance  of  manganese  with  cobalt  ;  all  the  outlines 
are  of  a  palish  yiolet  ;  lozenges  of  the  same  tint  fill  some  of  the  com- 
partments; in  a  word,  the  products  of  Saint  Jean  du  Dézert,a  suburb  of 
Marseilles,  ai-e  ensily  to  bo  recognised  after  seeing  authentic  specimens, 
such  as  those  of  Baron  Davillier,  MM*  Lucy  and  Aigoin.  Often  a  cursive 
C,  or  the  letters  AC,  occur  under  the  plates,  imitating  certain  running 
ornaments  in  the  Nevers  wares. 

We  have  reason  to  thirds  that  the  manofiictory  of  A.  Clerissy  con- 
tinued during  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  centary.  According  to  the 
researches  of  M,  Mortreuil,  a  second  maker  of  faience,  Jean  Delaresse. 


established  himself  abont  1709.  Between  this  date  and  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  what  were  the  works  of  Itaraeilles  ?  No  doubt 
we  must  seek  them  among  those  ascribed  to  Moiistiers,  the  one 
decorated  with  arabesque  borders,  and  large  l»ouquets  of  fluwera  in  the 
oriental  style  of  the  chintz  [lattenis  (jyersôs),  the  tether  with  grotesque 
figures. 

Below,  are  the  names  of  the  potters  established  at  Marseilles  about 
1750, 

Agiiul  anfl  Sauze^  oot  of  tlip.  Port»^  de  Rome. 

Ajittïinp  B<3nnefoi,  near  the?  P*irte  d'AuïWK^tit.^ 

Boy  IT,  lit  la  Jolie  U<.\ 

Faucliitr,  *mi  of  IIjg  Porte  d*Aix. 

Feequet  Bnd  Compsiny,  out  of  tbe  Porte  de  Faradiff. 

Leroy  mn(\  out  of  the  Porte  de  Piu^ndia. 

Veuve  Pi*iTin  ills  and  AboUard,  out  of  the  Porte  do  Borne. 

Jo<$eph  (iftsparti  Robert,  at  the  same  place. 

Ht>uorë  8avy,  at  the  eume  ]*lii«?e, 

Jem»  Baptbite  Viry,  out  of  the  Porto  de  Noaillisf,  alléea  de  Meîlhan, 

These  works  pro<luced  extemively,  since  in  176(3  the  Abbot  of 
Expilly  informs  us  that  tliey  had  exported  for  the  French  islands 
in  America  alone,  105,000  lbs.  of  ware.  Some  years  before,  the 
Sieur  Celles,  a  raercliant  of  Marseilles,  had  taken  to  Paris  a  quantity  of 
these  wares,  which  by  an  ordinance  of  17G0  lie  had  anthority  to  sell, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  company  of  Parisian  potters. 
Yet  it  is  at  the  moment  when  the  porcelain  decoration  and  the  painting 
of  muffle  furnaces  found  favour  in  the  South,  that  the  products  of 
J^Iarseilles  had  a  deserved  success. 

Now  that  there  are  in  many  collections,  both  public  and  private,  a 
number  of  curious  examples,  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  to  give  the 
characters  of  the  fabrication  of  each  workshop.     Honoré  Savy,  whose 
niannfactùry  existed  in  1749,  was  mentioned  in  1765  as  possessing  a 
particular  green.     We  find  the  green  as  perfect  as  possible  on  pieces 
signed  by  another  workman.     Savy,  wa  think,  has  never  marked,  but 
his  name  appears  upon  the  shield  of  a  grotesque  on  a  plate  in  briglit 
green    camaïeu.     When    Monsieur,    Comte   de   Provence,    (afterwards 
Louis  XVIIL)  went  to  Marseilles  in  1777,  he  visited  Savy 's  manufactory, 
and  was  so  satisfied  with  its  products,  that  he  allows  the  [lotter  to  give 
to  his  establishment  the  title  of  "Manufacture  de  Monsieur,         a 
frère  du  EoL"     It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  this  privi-     '^flù^ 
lege  Savy  had  marked  his  works  with  a  fleur-de-lis  (M.  16B)*       ^V* 
We  have  seeu  faiences,  probably    Marseillais,  signed  with  a 
fleur  de  1ls>  ornamented  and  traced  either  in  blue  or  pink  ;  a  charming 
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soup  tareeii,  in  the  museum  at  Sevres,  classed  as  having  belonged  to 
Louis  XVI.,  bears  this  flower  enclosed  in  scrolls,  and  surmounted  by 
the  royal  crown*  But  there  exist  so  many  different  products  where  we 
find  this  symbol  that  the  piece  must  be  carefully  studied  before 
applying  to  it  an  origin. 

The  second  potter  in  onler  of  importance  is  B*ibert.  The  specimen 
at  Sèvres,  on  which  we  find  his  name  inscribed  in  full,  is  a  soup  tureen 
decorated  in  green  camaïeu,  with  flowers,  fishes,  and  shells,  aud  having 
in  relief  on  the  lid  a  group  of  fishes. 

Some  polychrome  services  are  specialised  by  their  disposition  to 
represent  marine  productions  ;  others  have  been  callerl  *'  services  aux 
insectes  ;  '*     tlie  flowers  are  easily  recognised  by  the  disposition  <»f  tlieir 
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long  stalks  (Fig.  113).   In  some  instances,  these  flowers  are  aceompanied 
I  by  marine  landscapes  and  subjects  delicately  painted. 

Rf  |<  •  V  »   Happily  Joseph  Gaspard  Eobert  has  occasionally  signed 
his  works  either  witli  a  sinj^le  R»  or  with  the  cipher  J  R 

\f      1  fix  CÏ  '  K 

(M.  164).     His  faïences  are  often  heightened  with  gold. 

Veuve  Perrin  rivals  by  the  beauty  of  her  products  the  two  pre- 

ceding  potters  ;  she  made  the  green  of  Savy  ;  she  gilded 

Tjy       \/?    ^^^^'^   ^^    much  briUiancy  as    Robert;  and  she  plax^ed 

•     _  her  paintings   upon   varied  grounds  very  pleasing   to 

the  eye.     She  has  always  signed  (M.  165), 
Some  ftlarseilles  faïences  less  remarkable  than  those  of  whicli  we 
have  just  been  speaking,  have  on  the  reverse  a  B  in  blue,  or  in  yellow 

B    ochre  (M.  166),  attributed  to  Bonnefoy.     The  enamel  is  very 
fluid,  and  fused   in  the  colours  of  the  paintings,   which  are 
'■  flowers  and  bouquets. 
We  know  no  certain  product  of  the  other  jxitters  comprised  in  the 
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above  list.  The  number  of  workshops  had  diminished  at  Marseilles  at 
the  time  of  the  Eevolution.  Eleven  signed  Glot's  petition  in  1791  ; 
there  was  about  the  same  number  in  1750. 

AuBAGNE,  a  small  town  situated  at  some  distance  from  Marseilles, 
imitated,  no  doubt,  the  works  of  this  great  city.  Goumay  writes,  in 
1788,  "  There  are  sixteen  potteries  at  Aubagne,  and  two  of  very  beauti- 
ful faïence,  where  is  made  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  style.  Tlie 
consumption  and  exportation  of  both  is  to  the  American  islands,  to  *Aix, 
Marseilles,  and  Toulon." 

Languedoc. 

The  establishments  of  this  province  have  imitated  more  or  less 
those  of  Moustiers  and  Marseilles. 

Toulouse  (Haute  Graronne).  —  M.  Vinot  has  some  plates  with 
grotesques,  where  the  name  of  this  city  is  written  in  full.  M.  Reynolds 
has  since  met  with  a  vase  decorated  with  flowers  in  |blue  camaïeu, 
inscribed — 

Laurens  Basso, 

à  Toulouza, 

le  14  mai  1756. 

The  most  interesting  piece  we  know  of  is  a  long  dish,  of  the  form  of 
silver,  decorated  upon  a  dry,  greyish  enamel,  with  a  border  of  bouquets 
and  insects,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  wreathed  medallion,  surrounded  by 
genii,  on  red,  dark  ochre,  blue  and  muddy  green,  is  inscribed  CART. 
TOLOS.  Carthtma  Tolosensis.  The  dish  therefore  had  been  made 
for  the  service  of  the  Chartreux,  and  the  arms  are  those  of  the  prior. 
From  its  style  and  execution,  this  dish  may  be  supposed  anterior  to 
the  piece  of  Basso,  and  would  date  about  1752,  an  epoch  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  *  Recueil  des  industries,  métiers  et  professions  '  of  Toulouse, 
there  was  an  estabhshment  of  faïence  in  that  city. 

Martres,  in  the  same  department,  has  had  its  works  in  activity 
until  1791.  A  specimen,  belonging  to  M.  Pujol,  of  Toulouse,  has 
Fait  à  Martres,  1775. 

MoNES  is  only  known  to  us  by  61ot*s  list. 

Marignao  (Haute-Garonne). — M.  de  Lafûe,  lord  of  the  place, 
established  there,  in  1737,  a  manufactory  which  was  officially  autho-^ 
rised  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  March  1740,  and  worked  regularly  for 
nearly  eighteen  years.    The   proprietor  destroyed  it,  because  he  had 
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difliculty  in  finding  faithful  workmen.  In  1758,  a  Sieur  Pons,  of  Uio 
aame  place,  undertook  a  new  working,  and  Bolicited  the  privilc 
necessary  to  g^larantee  it.  He  probably  obtained  them,  since  the  niaiin- 
factory  was  still  working  in  1791,  as  dot's  list  shows. 

Terhk-Basse,  in  Gomminges,  about  one  league  from  Marignae. — 
In  1740,  the  Count  de  Fontenille  solicited  a  privilege  to  Bet  up  a 
faïencerie  on  his  property  of  Terre-Basse,  but,  in  submitting  this  demand 
to  fhe  supreme  aulhority,  the  intendant  of  Audi  remarked  that  the 
nmini factory  of  Terre-Basse  ought  to  procure  the  clays  necessary  for 
its  work  at  Marignae,  where  waa  the  establishment  of  M.  de  Lafûo, 
and  if  there  was  reason  to  grant  the  permission,  it  should  be  simple 
and  with  ont  privilege. 

Agen  (Lot-et-Garonne). — The  town  of  Agen,  has  it  been  the  centre 
of  a  current  manufactory  ?  We  do  not  know,  nor  does  the  learned 
curator  of  the  Museum  of  Sèvres,  who  has  classed  under  the  Agenois 
rubric  a  pharmacy  vas<i  with  twist^2d  handles,  and  a  dish  decorated  in 
the  rocaille  stjyle  with  rather  dull  enamels.  To  the  Agenois  is  also' 
ascribed  terrines  and  table-pieces  in  the  form  of  figures,  the  first  of 
violet  ground  with  white  medallions,  ornamented  with  bouquets  in 
yellow,  blue,  and  green.^ 

Naubokne  (Aude). — Baron  C,  DavUlierhas  found  out  the  existence 
of  a  manufactory,  probably  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Mooral 
exiled  from  Spain;  it  was  situated  at  tlie  place  called  Les  Moulins. 
Overlaid  first  with  a  golden  copi>er  lustre,  its  products  have  no  doubt 
been  perpetuated,  and  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  Narbonne  haa  bad] 
its  special  pottery. 

MoNTPELLiEU  (Hérault) .^ — A  Sieur  Ollivier  founded  in  that  city  a 
considerable  manufactory;  in  1717,  he  asked  that  the  faïences  of 
Marseilles  might  not  be  imported  and  sold  in  the  kingdom,  tind  that 
permission  might  bo  granted  him  to  imjx)rt  the  lead  and  tin  necessary 
for  his  works.  The  second  part  of  his  ])etition  only  wa'^  granted,  and 
wliat  proves  the  importance  of  his  products  is,  that  there  was  remitted 
to  him  on  the  2nd  August  1718,  a  passimrt  for  200  quintals  of  lead 
and  50  quintals  of  tin,  at  eight  ounces  weight  (poids  de  marc).  In 
172i»,  the  manufactory  of  Ollivier  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
royal. 

About  1770,  Sieur  André  Philip,  of  Marseilles,  came  to  establish 
himseli  at  Montpellier  ;  it  is  very  probable  that  he  took  up  the  worka 
of  Ollivier,  for,  after  information  given  us  by  M.  Vionnois,  one  of  his 
granddaughters,  now  at  an  advanced  age,  remembers  having  seen  the 
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royal  arms  over  the  door  of  the  house.  The  style  of  Philip,  better 
known  than  that  of  Olliviér,  resembles  the  floral  decoration  of  Marseilles  ; 
the  bouquets,  in  which  manganese  preàominates,  are  often  painted  upon 
a  pale  yellow  enamel.  Ât  the  death  of  André,  his  sons  Antoine  and 
Valentin  continued  the  works;  only  they  transferred  their  furnaces 
from  the  faubourg  of'  Nîmes  to  a  place  called  the  Poids  de  la 
Farine. 

Anduzb  (Gard). — Here  were    specially    made    glazed    wares    and 
marbled  garden  pots. 

Nîmes  (Gard). — A  manufactory  existing  in  1702,  and  which,  after 
known  specimens,  imitated  coarsely  tlie  Marseilles  decoration  with 
flowers  and  butterflies,  and  the  plates  à  grotesques  ;  generally,  in  the 
middle  of  these  last,  the  principal  grotesque  is  replaced  by  a  woman  in 
polychrome  costume  carrying  a  basket. 

Castilhon. — The  name  of  this  village  of  the  department  of  Gard  is 
written  under  a  plate  belonging  to  M.  Ed.  Pascal;  we  see  there  a 
grotesque  figure  surrounded  with  wreaths  and  bouquets,  in  the  style  of 
Moustiers,  executed  in  camaïeu  of  a  yellowish  green  outlined  with 
manganese. 

Vauvert,  like  Anduze,  has  made  glazed  wares  ;  one  piece  is  signed 
by  Jean  Gautier. 

Le  Puy  (Haute-Loire). — ^It  is  not  at  Le  Puy  itself,  but  at  Orsilhac 
first,  afterwards  at  Brives,  that  the  Sieur  Lazerme  established,  about 
1780,  a  manufactory  of  faïence.  In  1783,  the  States-General  of 
Languedoc  decided  on  granting  a  gratuity  of  600  livres  to  the  Sieur 
Lazerme,  merchant  of  Le  Puy,  "  who  has  established  at  great  expense, 
in  his  domain  of  Orsilhac,  a  manufactory  of  earthenware  whose  works 
are  of  the  greatest  utility,  this  establishment  being  unique  in  the 
Velay."  M.  Paul  le  Blanc  is  preparing  a  work  upon  this  manu- 
factory, which  has  been  mentioned  in  1785  in  the  *  Almanach  général 
des  Marchands,*  and  in  1788  by  Goumay. 

Beam. 

EsPELETTE  (Basses  Pyrénée8).-:-Thi8  centre  is  indicated  by  Gournay, 
in  1788,  and  we  think  that  it  is  the  same  place  which  is  again  desig- 
nated, in  1791,  under  the  name  of  Espedel,  in  the  list  of  Glot,  who 
generally  is  fantastic  in  his  orthography  of  names.  We  know  of  no 
product  of  Espelette.  The  vicinity  of  Spain  would  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  decoration  resembles  those  of  Moustiers  and  Alcora. 


Ouf/enne. 

Bordeaux  (Giionde).^ — By  permission  of  the  lotli  January  1714, 
Jacques  Hiistio  opened,  uufgide  tlie  Poile  Saint  Germain,  a  manufactory 
which  in  1729  Lad  acquh-ed  sufficient  importance  to  obtain  the  authority 
to  call  itself  royal.  In  1750,  ftfter  having  pi-ocured  a  remission  of  taxes 
upon  his  products,  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  24th  November  171^^ 
Hustin  solieit43d  a  prorogation  of  his  exclusive  privilege,  wbich,  in  tlie 
jmhlic  interest,  was  refused  to  him.  It  is  curious  that  the  products  of 
BO  important  an  estabh'shment  should  be,  as  it  were,  unknown*  At 
Sèvres  and  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  were  to  be  seen  pieces  having 
formed  part  of  the  service  of  the  Chartreux  of  Bordeaux,  as  indicates  a 
legend,  Carius,  Bunlig,  Cartusia  Burdigalensis  ;  in  the  centres  aro 
the  arms  of  François  d'Escoubleau,  Cardinal  de  Sourd  is,  conjoined  with 
tliose  of  Brother  Ambrose  de  Gasq  (Bhiise  de  Gasq,  Baron  of  Portet^^ 
Counsellor  of  the  Parhament  of  Bordeaux).  The  polychrome  decoration 
which  surrounds  it  is  composed  of  masks,  wreaths,  and  ornaments,  in 
tlie  Louis  XIV.  style. 

The  Chevalier  Hustin,  director  of  the  affairs  of  tlie  King,  was  only 
an  undertaker  ;  one  will  not  be  astonished  in  learning  that  only  one 
known  piece  bears  lus  name — the  dial  of  the  Exchange  of  Bordeaux. 
M.  Charropin  has  mentioned  two  of  the  decorators  of  the  manufactory, 
Raymond  Mousau  and  his  brother  Stephen.  The  brothera  Boyer  left 
the  establisiiment  of  veuve  Hustin,  to  found,  in  179G,  a  manufactory  of 
common  ware,  in  the  Bue  de  la  Trésorerie. 

In  1783,  Bordeaux  possessed  six  workshc»pa,  eight  were  in  activity 
in  ITîil.  A  long-looked -for  iponograpli  of  the  Bordelais  pottera  will 
permit  no  doubt  of  our  distinguishiug  tlie  works  of  the  varifius 
establishments. 

Bazas  (Gironde). — Mentioned  in  Glot's  list 

Bekgeuac  (Dordogne), — Mentioned  byGoumay,  was  still  working 
in  1791. 

La  Plume  (Lot-et-Garonne).— Mentioned  in  Glot*s  list^ 

MoKTAUBAN  (Tarji-et-Garonue). — Stune  authority. 

Samadet  (Landes).^ — Not  far  from  Saint  Sever,  this  manufactory 
w*orked  from  1732,  by  virtue  of  a  jirivilege  graute<l  to  iho  Abbé  de 
Eoquépine  ;  who  displayed  in  it  so  much  intelligence  and  tast^v  that 
twenty  years  later  the  excellence  of  the  i^orks  caused  tlie  founder  to 
obtain  an  extension  of  his  privilege,  indeed,  it  \\m  found  nei^cissary,  for 
the  convenience  of  buyers,  to  multiply  depots  for  the  sale  of  the  goods. 
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M.  Tarbouriech  thus  describes  the  pottery  of  the  Landes:  "The 
eoamel  is  fine,  and  of  rather  a  dull  white;  flowers  and  birds  skilfully 
drawn,  form  the  decoration.  Sometimes,  dishes  with  waved  edges  are 
ornamented  with  handles  gracefully  imitating  interlaced  branches. 
Generally  the  vases,  cups,  and  other  utensils,  have  fruits  intermixed 
with  flowers  and  foliage.  Sometimes,  also,  we  find  traces  of  Chinese 
imitation,  and  flowers  give  place  to  those  grotesque  figures,  which,  by 
their  unaffected  expression  of  countenance  and  attractive  bonhomie, 
make  us  forgive  their  typical  ugliness." 

This  description  has  enabled  us  to  find  in  commerce  the  faiences  of 
Samadet.  We  have  seen  again  authentic  pieces  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Labeyrie,  who  has  besides  communicated  to  us  deeds  relative  to  the 
manufacture.  These  pieces  which  have  quite  the  southern  type  of  forms 
imitated  from  silver  plate,  are  of  a  thick,  white  enamel,  the  colours  melt- 
ing and  soft,  derived  from  Moustiers  and  Marseilles.  The  bouquets  of 
flowers  are  in  the  style  of  chintz,  iron-red  poppies  with  recumbent 
petals,  and  large  lozenge-shaped  centres  ;  small  flowers  yellow  or  of  a 
lilac  tint;  leaves  variegated  from  yellow  to  green,  and  obtained  by 
a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  ;  the  blue  greyish,  as  if  absorbed  in  the 
enamel.  We  find  some  specimens  in  camaïeu,  in  which  the  blue 
extends  in  wreaths  of  dots  and  little  flowers,  with  winding  stems  inspired 
by  the  style  of  Moustiers.  The  works  of  Samadet  have  extended  to 
modern  times;  to  the  Abbé  Boquépine  succeeded  M.  Dizës,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Eevolution  and  under  the  Empire. 
The  Marquis  de  Pendens  was  the  last  proprietor  of  the  establishment 

AucH  (Gers). — In  1758,  the  Sieurs  Allemand  Lagrange,  Dumont 
and  Company,  solicited  various  privileges  for  the  establishment  of  an 
earthenware  establishment  in  the  garden  of  Lagrange,  near  the  porte 
d'Auch,  called  de  la  Treille.  The  products  of  this  establishment  appear 
to  have  met  with  success,  for  they  were  sold  in  Gers  concurrently  with 
those  of  Toulouse  and  Samadet  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine 
the  characters  of  the  Auch  fuences. 
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Beoion  of  the  West. 
Awai»  and  Saintonge, 

Saintes  (Charente-Inférieure).  —  Illnstrious  by  the  labcmrs  of 
Pah'ssy,  this  locality  has  preserved  ceramic  traditions,  first  by  con- 
tinuing the  manufactory  of  sealed  earths,  and  then  in  proceeding  to 
white  faïence.  M.  Fillon  cites  a  hunting  bottle  decorated  with  roses 
and  tulips,  and  bearing  on  one  aide,  within  a  wreath,  the  name  of  the 
owner,  and  on  the  other  this  inscription  : — 

PP. 

à  r image  N.  P., 

à  Saintes, 

•  1680. 

In  1788,  Gournay  mentioned  four  manufactories  directed  by  Crouzat, 
Dejoye,  Kochex  aine  and  jeune  ;  in  1791,  there  were  still  two  furnaces 
in  activity. 

Brizamboubo,  near  Saintes,  is  one  of  the  establishments,  which, 
according  to  De  ïhou,  was  erected  by  Henry  IV.  In  1600,  Enoch 
Dupas  was  at  the  head  of  the  works,  which  consisted  in  faïences  sealed 
or  impressed  (imprimées  en  creux)  with  various  ornaments  and  glazed 
marblings,  well  incorporated  in  the  glazes  ;  tlie  reverse  of  these  pieces 
was  of  a  plain  green. 

La  Chapelle-des-Pots,  near  Saintes,  is  the  place  where  Palissy 
found  the  potters  who  assisted  him  in  his  laborious  experiments.  They 
made  here  "azurées"  and  marbled  faïences,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Saintonge. 

Marans. — Between  1740  and  1745,  the  Sieur  Jean  Pierre  Boussencq, 

originally  from  Bordeaux,  created  this  manufactory,  and  made  first  an 

application  of  the  style  practised  by  Hustin,  that  is,  a  perverted 

Jd       Kouennais   style.     Later,  he  sought  the  Saxon  style  ;   his  sig- 

'  nature,  rather  rare,  is  a  cipher  composed  of  the  letters  I  P  R 

(M.  167)  ;  it  is  behind  a  fountain,  with  the  addition  of  MARAN 

1754.     Some  other  products  of  Marans  have  a  simple  initial.     We  have 

seen  the  first  (M.  168)  upon  a  piece  in  violet  camaïeu  ;   the  other,  more 

Mypjj     frequent  (M.  169),  is  to  be  found  upon  thick  plates 
^l/U     with   polychrome   rosettes   of  rather  loose  drawing. 
'     Roussencq  died  17th   May  1756,  and   his  establish- 
ment was  transferred  to  La  Rochelle. 
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La  Rochelle. — When,  about  1 673,  this  city  founded  the  Hospice 
of  Saint-Louis,  which  soon  availed  itself  of  tlie  privileges  granted  to 
establishments  of  this  kind,  to  have  certain  manufactories  and  to  sell 
their  products,  the  ill  will  of  the  trade,  the  incessant  complaints  against 
the  pretended  competition  of  the  hospices,  soon  caused  this  first 
manufactory  to  be  given  up.  Another,  belonging  to  a  Sieur  Jacques 
Bomier,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  closed  in  1735, 
but,  in  1743,  Jean  Brique  ville  bought  the  property  and  re-lighted 
the  furnaces.  The  Museum  of  Sèvres  has  a  plate  signed  I  B.,  which 
is  attributed  to  Jean  Briqueville.  As  to  the  works  originating  at 
Marans  after  1756,  its  style  was  that  of  Strasburg,  exaggerated  by  the 
brightness  of  its  colours  ;  roses  of  most  singularly  elongated  deformity 
may  lielp  to  recognise  its  products. 

Angoumois, 

Angouléme  (Charente). — It  is  not  in  Angouleme,  but  in  the 
suburbs  of  Houveau  that  the  manufactory  was  situated,  directed,  in 
1784,  by  Veuve  Sazerac,  Desrocher  et  fils.  The  Museum  at  Limo- 
ges has  a  curious  lion,  seated  and  supporting  a  shield  with  the 
arms  of  France;  round  the  base  is  written  in  Boman  characters: 
À  ANGOULEME  DE  LA  FABRIQUE  DE  MADAME,  V.  S.  D., 
ET  F.  28  AOUT.  Behind  the  shield  is  the  date  1784.  The  manu- 
factory was  still  working  in  1791,  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Durandeau. 

Poitou. 

Poitiers  (Vienne). — The  ceramic  works  of  Poitiers  must  go  back 
to  a  remote  date,  yet  the  oldest  specimens  met  with  by  M.  Fillon, 
historian  of  this  country,  are  little  figures  of  pipe-clay,  one  of  which 
is  inscribed  under  the  foot  : — 

A.  MOBREINE, 

Poitiers. 

1752. 

In  1778,  Pierre  Pasquier  solicited  the  protection  of  the  mim'ster, 
M.  Bertin,  in  order  to  escape  the  restrictions  put  on  the  extraction  of 
the  clays  necessary  for  his  work.  The  wares  of  this  centre  appear  to 
be  in  the  Kouen  style,  in  blackish  blue  upon  a  slightly  vitreous  enamel. 
There  are  some  in  the  Museum  of  Sèvres. 
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MoNTBEHKÂGEy  Buburb  of  Poitiers* — About  1776,  furnaces  were  set 
up  here  by  a  Sieur  Pasquiefj  who  Bonn  took  as  partner,  Felix  Faucon, 
son  of  a  poitevm  print^^n  The  lluseum  of  Sèvres  has  a  plate  deco- 
rated in  blue,  with  two  F's  and  a  falcon  on  a  tablet,  mark  of  tlae 
priuter  of  Poitiers;  and  hence,  considered  as  that  of  Felix  Faucon* 
It  would  not  be  impossible  that  this  last  had  alone  directed  Hont^ 
benmrge,  and  that  his  partner  had  gone  to  establish  himself  at 
Poitiers,  there  would  then  be  identity  between  these  two  pottere 
of  the  same  name  ;  and  the  individual  merit  of  Faucon  would  explain 
itself. 

Chatelleraclt  (Vienne), — In  1641,  a  certain  Jehan  Leone,  of 
Poggio,  and  **  maistre  de  fayencerie,**  obtained  of  Louis  XIII.  letters 
of  naturalisation. 

OiBON  (Deux-Sèvres),^ We  hare  described  at  page  337,  the  fine 
faïence  of  this  locality  ;  the  faïences  properly  so  called  which  succeeded 
them  are  generally  coarser,  and  savour  more  of  the  influence  of 
Palissy  than  that  of  Bemart  and  Cherpentier.  Generally  jaspered, 
they  are  loaded  with  reliefs  of  no  style,  all  appearing  to  indicate  that 
the  workshop  did  not  long  prolong  its  laboure. 

Thouars  (DcuX'Sèvres). — The  inventory  of  the  goods  of  a  shop- 
keeper at  Funtenay,  makes  knowu  that  he  possessed  eleven  dozen  plates 
of  Thouars*  make  ;  eight  other  dossen  blue,  of  the  same  make  ;  and  a 
dozen  dishes,  large  and  small — "avec  histoires.*'  Drawn  up  in  1627, 
this  inventory  is  very  instructive,  as  it  makes  known  the  name  of  a 
manufactory  specialised  as  continuing  a  style  of  decoration  brought 
from  Italy. 

Eigne,  near  Thouai-s. — It  is  from  here  that  the  clays  fitted  for 
making  fmeoce  were  derived,  and  when  M,  Fiuon  finds  mention,  in 
If>29,  of  five  dozen  plates  of  *' terre  de  Kigué,"  he  does  not  hesitate  in 
considering  them  as  enamelled.  It  is  in  this  place,  that  he  considers 
to  have  been  made  the  tiles  for  the  paving  of  the  bedroom  of  Marie 
de  la  Tour,  Duchesse  de  la  Trémouille,  at  the  château  of  Thouars. 
Now  these  paving-tiles,  of  which  there  are  examples  at  tlie 

^       Louvre,  Cluny,  and  Sevres,  are  of  a  fabrication  very  similar 
to   tbat  of  the   tiles   of  Ecouen,  and  bear  marks  of  Italian 

M.  170» 

processes.     Some  are  signed  (M.  170)* 

If  the  works  of  Eigne  momentarily  ceased,  they  were  re-established 

in  1771,  by  a  gentleman  named  La  Haye,  the  furnace  was  in  a  farm 

called  Yversais,  and  two  overseers,  Perehin  and  Cornilleau,  directed   it 

successively.     In  178^  M.  la  Haye  wished  to  let  the  establishment;    it 
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then  produced  common  plates,  in  which  the  name  of  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  intended  was  inscribed  under  the  image  of  their 
patron  saint. 

Chef-Boutonne. — A  Sieur  Drillat  jeune  made  there,  in  1778, 
common  faïence. 

Saint-Porchaire.— A  ware  with  the  reverse  brown  was  made  here. 

FoNTENAY  (Vendée). — Vessels  of  azure  and  marbled  earth  were 
made  here  between  1558  and  1581,  under  the  direction  of  Sieur 
Abraham  Valloyro  ;  now,  as  one  finds  mention  of  a  Nicolas  Valloyre 
in  1609,  it  would  be  possible  that  this  last  will  have  produced  faïence. 

Ile-d'Elle  (Vendée). — This  place,  so  rich  in  clay,  invited  a  ceramic 
establishment;  the  22nd  May  1636,  David  Rolland  asked  authority 
to  found  there  a  manufactory  of  faïence.  From  1735  to  1742  Pierre 
Girard  had  works  whence  issued  a  barrel  destined  to  his  brother 
**  Joseph  Girard,  notère."  This  work,  decorated  with  peacocks  and 
trees,  is  signed,  in  1741,  by  Pierre  Girard. 

MoNTAiGU. — The  name  of  this  Vendean  establishment  appears  in 
Glot's  List. 

Apremont  and  Mallièvre  have  no  right  to  appear  here  except  for 
remembrance,  for  their  works  do  not  seem  to  have  been  prolonged 
beyond  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bretagne, 

Bennes  (Ule-et- Vilaine). — Let  us  begin  by  establishing  tliis  fact, 
Brittany  possessed  a  manufactory  of  faïence  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
as  is  proved  by  a  tumulary  plaque  of  rather  large  dimensions,  richly 
enamelled,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Janne  Le  Bouteillier,  dame  de 
Duplecix  Coialu,  décédée  le  29"®  ianvier  Tan  1653/'  with  cross  bones 
underneath.  Has  this  piece  so  important  from  the  date  it  affords,  issued 
from  an  establishment  at  Bennes  itself?  A  work  long  promised,  of 
Dr.  Aussant  and  M.  André,  counsellors  at  the  Court  of  Bennes,  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  make  it  known  to  us;  fragments  of  the  same  nature, 
found  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Sulpice-la-Foret,  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  use  of  this  style  of  monument  was  very  general. 

We  attribute  equally  to  the  seventeenth  century  faïence  vases,  very 
white,  decorated  with  wreaths  of  large  flowers  in  fine  blue,  or  in  blue 
and  citron  yellow,  such  as  the  vases  originally  made  for  the  hospital  of 
Saint  Yves  and  the  general  hospital  of  Bennes  ;  they  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Brittany. 
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years  lat^sr  than  "  Bourgoùîn,"  as  he  signs  himself,  made  a  ceramic  réduc- 
tion of  the  group,  which  denotes  a  certain  practical  skilfnliiess,  if  not 
great  success  in  drawing.  Where  the  works  of  the  rue  Hue  s^how  them- 
selves in  ail  their  lustre,  is  in  sumptuous  pieces  with  waved  ontlines 
like  those  of  silver  plate,  and  with  bouquets  accompanied  by  graceful 
arabesques.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  this  style  than  a  fountain 
and  basil»,  seen  at  the  Universal  Exhil»ittan,  and  other  pieces  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Aussant  and  IL  Ivhnuud  PuRcal  Ijeariiig,  *'  Fait  \\  liennes, 
rue  Ilùe,  1769  and  1770"  (î'ig*  111).  Whtit  would  astonish  in  these 
pieces  were  it  not  for  a  revelation  contained  in  the  meraoir  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  relative  to  Moustiers  and  Marseilles,  is  that  they  have  a 
southern  decoration;  but  we  know  that  Marseilles  workmen  were 
called  to  Hennés,  and  carried  there  the  soft  colours,  the  mixed  green 
of  Moustiers,  and  the  system  of  floral  and  wreath  ornament  If 
the  Rennes  faïences  cause  themselves  to  be  remarked  for  their  dis^- 
tinguished  form,  rococo  reliefs  without  exaggeration^  and  a  pure,  milky 
enamel,  their  painting  is  very  dull,  the  dark  manganese  violet  pre- 
domiuates,  atid  the  green  becomes  dirty  by  the  use  of  black  height- 
enings  ;  the  yellow  only  remains  as  fresh  as  the  blue.  In  addition  t4) 
Bonrgciin,  whose  name  appears  upon  several  pieces,  a  certain  Baron 
has  signed,  in  1775,  décorations  in  dark  violet  camaïeu,  and  Choisi  a 
Boup-tureen  without  date. 

No  doubt,  Dr,  Aussant  and  M.  André  will  name  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment  in  their  industrial  history  of  Brittany.  In  1788, 
Goumay  mentions  two  establishments  by  the  Veuve  Dulattey  and 
Jolivet  There  was  only  one  in  activity  in  1791.  The  *Almanach 
Général  du  Commerce  '  states  that  the  workshops  at  Eennes  make 
everything  for  table  or  household  use.  In  fact,  from  17U0  to  1785, 
we  find  plates  with  patron  saints,  and  marriage  cups,  in  ordinary  ware  ; 
portable  stoves  with  two  hanflles,  or  decorative  stoves,  either  poly- 
chromie or  simply  jaspered,  issued  since  1774  from  the  nie  Hfie. 
Another  frequent  fabrication  is  that  of  small  figures  or  groups  of 
saints  ;  these  were  sold  on  fête  days  or  in  the  places  of  pilgrimage  ; 
thus,  we  have  met  with  a  Virgin,  with  the  inscription  :  "  N  :  :  D  :  :  De 
Gueluin/* 

Rénac  (lUe-et- Vilaine). — We  find    this  name   in  Glot's  list;  and 
have  a  plate  with  bouquets,  in  the  style  of  Eennes,  but  of  more      ^^ 
common  fdience,  marked  R.  (M.  171).     As   no  sign   of    this    J  V 
kind  u[q)eurs  on  the  Rennes  pottery,  we  think  w^e  may  attribute    m.  in. 
it  to  Rénac. 
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Nantes  (Loire-Inférienre). — The  Italians  Ferro  and  Ribé  createtl 
there  iu  1588  and  1625,  manufactories  of  white  faïence,  after  tlieni 
came  Charles  Giiermeiir  and  Jacques  IÎ<jl]anJ,  whom  M.  Fillon  And» 
menttoned  in  an  act  of  the  îsiûth  February  1654  ;  their  oven  was 
sitiiutod  behind  the  church  of  Saint-Sim i lien.  In  1744,  a  Si^ur 
Jean  Colin  sold  the  house  in  whicli  he  had  established,  in  1737,  a 
workshop  which  had  not  succeeded.  Le  Roy  de  Montîllîée  had,  in 
1751»  his  manufactory,  whose  history  and  divers  fortunes  are  set  forth 
in  a  valuable  document  which  M.  Fillon  has  furnished  to  coUectorB 
iu  his  work  on  the  'Art  de  Terre  chez  lea  Poitevins.* 

Upon  the  roqtiest  presented  to  the  King  in  bis  Council  by  Joaeph  Perret,  regiBlmr  of 
the  Admiralty  uf  Nuntea,  aud  Matliujin  Fi»urmy,  mt-rchiint  iu  tlie  «ame  city,  sotting  forûi 
tlint  io  tlje  year  1751  a  society  was  formed,  umk^r  tlio  niuuc  of  Lc*  Itoy  de  Muutilliei*  nnd 
Oimpatiy,  to  t^tabli&h  a  inimufkc'tory  uf  faïetice  at  Natitcâ,  t}ie  [xirtncr^  nut  âmling  any 
^ffouTid  fitted  fur  the  exEcutioQ  of  their  project,  except  a  part  of  tbe  moat  €»f  the  city  cd 
Nan  to»  situated  lietween  Ihe  wttUa  of  that  city  and  the  Bqnnre  known  utuler  the  name  of 
Mutht'-Sivint-Andre,  «iiii^cKl  to  he  constnicted  thtre  all  the  haiMing:*  proper  for  the  working 
of  the  piMijected  manufactory;  furnished  it  with  all  necessary  utennik  and  roatiLTinls: 
they  ejiuaed  workmen  to  come  from  tlilferent  parti*  of  the  king*lom,  and  with  much  trouble 
and  expense  sneceeded  in  formitig:  thiii  estuliliahnient»  They  Imd  reasson  to  be  satiâtied  frr^ni 
the  first  working^  and  tho  mannfaeture  had  improved  mon?  and  more.  The  Sieur  Bellabre, 
who  waâ  one  of  the  fiortner^  thought  that,  for  the  solidity  of  tbe  eetabliahnieut,  it  wa^  ini- 
jiortant  it  ahould  be  invested  with  tlie  authority  of  hit*  Majesty  ;  he  presented  a  request  In 
the  Council  under  the  name  of  tbe  Sieur  Le  Boy  de  Moiilillie'c  and  t^mpauy,  and  obtained 
a  decTCo  tlio  7tli  MarcJi  1752,  by  whitdi  hi&  MajeJîty  authorised  the  said  establishment,  and 
ftUowed  it  to  continue  to  make  earthenwares  of  every  kind,  on  tbe  condition  of  maintaining 
it  without  diacontinuanec  in  a  working  state.  TJio  society  wa»  afterwAnl*  di^solveil,  and 
the  Sieur  L*3  Roy^  as  well  as  the  other  partners,  ceded  to  the  Sieur  lieHabre  their  interest  in 
the  rnunufactory.  Thi^  last,  by  m«atis  of  this  cesaion,  has  found  himself  alone  at  Ike  ht^ad 
of  the  5«ad  manufactory,  aud  has  exa<*tly  fulfilled  the  conflitions  of  the  onier  in  Couneil  of 
7th  March  1752.  Brit  hL^  atfuirs  having  Jsince  bticome  derunj^etl,  he  has  been  proce«xied 
agîunht,  !?o  as  to  aell  the  mauufaotc*ry  i»  1771,  Tbe  petitioners  have  become  tlie  pur- 
chasers, unikT  tbe  name  of  tbe  tàîeur  du  Goudruy,  and  continue  the  working  of  it  with  the 
grc4\te«t  success,  a^  is  attested  by  two  certilicatea  delivered  the  26th  Bcptcmbcr  and  3rd 
Ocbiber  1772,  by  tbe  judge  consuls  of  Nantes,  representing  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  the 
city,«nd  by  tlie  municipal  ofliceraaud  ptiliceofthe  said  city.  They  atteint  in  it  that  the  wan< 
made  in  this  manufactory  {ire  of  the  best  quality;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nantes  and  of  tlif* 
whole  [mivLnce  make  nue  of  them,  itnd  that  tbe  dealers  provide  thernselves  with  them  for 
their  trade  ou  the  Guinea  toaut,  the  colonits,  and  abroad;  that  the  petitioners  find  ninin* 
tentinoe  for  a  large  number  t»f  artists  and  workmen,  and  that  so  useful  an  establishment 
ileserviS  encouragement  and  favoar.  Tbe  petitioners  having  in  their  favour  «ucJi  attesta* 
tiens,  [intpose  U\  petition  his  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  grunt  to  their  establishment  the  title 
\A'  RoY''AL  MA?fUFACTonT,  and  tn  allow  tliem  to  place  over  the  principal  gale  the  arms  of  his 
Miijvsty  with  the  Sfiid  inscription,  nnd  also  to  establish  there  a  porter  with  the  livery  of 
bia  Mnji  sty.  The  States  of  Brittany,  convinced  of  the  utQity  of  the  manufactory  of  the 
petitioners,  have  ]j{iBsed  a  résolution  by  which  they  have  charged  their  deputies  to  solicit 
Uxis  favour  of  his  Mtijesty,  In  the  second  place,  the  petitioners  will  nsk  that  it  may  bo 
allowed  them  to  mark  the  goods  of  their  miiutifactory  with  a  mark  represeotlng  a  fl».nir- 
de-lia,  and  with  a  cipber  CJ^mposed  of  the  united  letters  of  the  petitioners.  They  will 
observe  on  this  fwjint,  that  there  ore  in  the  said  city  of  Nantes  two  other  manufactories  of 
faïence  latcdy  e^tnblished,  un<l  which  his  Majesty  has  not  authoHaeii  The  wares  mside  there 
are  of  the  most  inferior  «pjulity,  and,  as  that  of  tho  petitioners  has  not  yet  been  distinguislii'd 
by  any  particular  murk,  they  aro  cwMiftmnded  with  eaeh  other,  which  infinitely  injures  llio 
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reputaHon  of  lli©  5ibrie  of  the  p^titionc^rs,  and  much  to  Wieir  prejudice.  It  ia  to  put  an  euti 
to  thia  coufuMioH  tliitt  tho  i>etitioinTB  «ii«k  permiaijion  k>  nmrk  their  wares  with  n  <li*jtinctivo 
mark*  Fur  tbia  cau*i  llie  rKUtiouera  wonl<l  rpqm>at  thnt  it  wouM  pleoae  Hi«  J^Iajesty  fjo 
gniiit  to  tlM'Lr  lijaimfactory  the  title  r>f  Uoyal  Maniifiictory,  with  permission  to  pluce  over 
he  prineipal  (Lmr  of  the  laiiJ  luaimfaotury  a  pirtun-\  witli  the  arras  of  hU  MajVtity  and  tbo 
I  £ai<l  in^rlptîuiif  and  to  csttahlÎHh  tlmre  a  [lOrter  with  liis  Majf^aty'^  lirory  ;  as  alao  to  nltnw  the 
^  ptlitionera  to  nwirk  the  ware»  which  wouhl  be  matlo  in  tlaix  manufactory  witli  a  murk  ro- 
pre«eti(.iiig  a  fleur  de  îi»,  «Dd  with  a  ciplitr  comr»oso«l  of  the  initial  httirs  of  the  jX'titbnerH  ; 
and  that  in  execution  of  the  decree  whirh  will  be  given  upon  the  present  request,  ordertniç 
that  all  necessary  lutter»  sludl  be  jseivt  m  required.  Tlio  retiue«t  heard,  ejgned  lîoux,  eouai^d 
for  the  petitioners;  the  ceriiHcates  of  the  nnniiei[w]  officer»  uf  the  city  of  Nantes  nnd  of  the 
Judges  Consula  represtmting  the  Cieneral  of  the  commerce  of  the  said  eity,  of  the  22nd  and 
!l3rd  of  last  April,  from  which  it  results  th«t  the  faieiieo  the  petitiouera  cause  to  bo  inatle  ig 
of  the  best  quality^  and  that  their  et<tabliahment  i^  ao  mueh  the  more  ut»eful  as  it  employ» 
ft  grtai  numUr  of  workmeu,  together  with  the  advice  of  the  Sieur  Duifleix,  intendant  and 
commisBf^iry  apjiointed  fur  the  prcninec  of  Brittany,  and  the  report  of  the  8i'  ur  Abbé  IV-rray^ 
pounee^lor  iu  onlinary  and  of  the  royal  council,  controller  geneml  of  the  Jinances — the  King 
in  hia  council  has  permitted  and  |«jrmil«,  the  Sioiir»  Perret  and  Fourni?  to  pnt  upuu  tlie 
pririeijial  entmuce-door  of  the  manufactory  of  faiencet  of  which  they  arc  propria 'k>ra  at 
Nante^^  a  picture  of  Ûie  arma  of  the  King,  with  thia  inseription,  Uoyal  Maunfsictory,  and  to 
eitablisli  there  a  porter  with  the  livery  of  hi^  Majeety;  poruiita  them  alaj  to  mark  the 
wares  which  will  be  mtide  in  the  said  nmnufuetory  with  a  nmrk  repreneutinir  a  Henr  de  lis 
tind  a  cipher  com{x>»od  uf  the  initial  hitters  of  the  name»  of  the  «aid  Sieurs  Perret  and 
Fourray,  and  there  will  be  xi^m  the  present  decree,  if  renuired,  all  neceatjairy  lettere  *«nt. 
>Iade  ot  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Kin^,  held  at  Marly  the  2Gth  July,  1774. 


(Signed) 


Bebgkbet. 


The  establishment  of  Le  lîoy,  retaken  by  Perret  and  Founiiy,  has 
made  us  lose  the  parentage  of  the  niannfactories  of  Nantes,  let  ns  then 
mention  Jerome  Aniaiild,  who  worked  in  1754,  and  François  Cacauitt 
place  Viarmes,  who  caused  to  be  execute*!  in  1756,,  a  plan  of  the  city 
of  Bordeaux  by  a  certain  Colin  ;  perhaps  this  may  be  the  same  who 
had  establiï^hed  himself  head  of  the  works  nineteen  years  before. 

The  physician  Lhôte,  assisted  by  a  workman  named  Castelnau,  had 
opened  another  establishment  in  1753.  The  widow  Martin,  whose 
furnace  was  in  the  parish  of  Saint-Sebastian,  appeared  in  1767. 
Perret  and  Fourmy,  with  their  ofBcial  title  of  royal  manufactory, 
appear  to  have  absorbed  all  these  little  enterprises;  yet  the  *  Alraanach 
General  dn  Commerce'  does  not  mention  them  in  1788»  and  cites 
Dérivas  fils,  "whose  faïence  is  equal  to  that  of  Nevers  aud  llouen/* 
At  the  time  of  Clot's  advertisement,  Nantes  had  only  one  maiinfactory, 
probably  that  of  Dérivas,  partner  to  Fonrray  fils,  who  at  the  same 
time  made  porcelain,  ^^^e  see  that  here  information  is  super- 
abnndant,  and  the  sole  difficulty  of  the  historian,  is  to  find  the  works 
of  thia  crowd  of  artisans,  guided  by  one  sole  thought,  working  witli 
one  aim,  that  of  approaching  their  products  to  those  then  in  fashion, 
and  having  besides  no  sign  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

Notwithstanding   the   right   officially  conferred   upon    Ferret   and 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CERAMIC  ART. 


Fourmy  père,  to  mark  with   the  fletir  da  lis*  ÎL  Fillon  find»  great 

difficulty  in  rooognîsîiig  thc?îr  works;  he  suspects  that  they  may  be 
faïences  with  houfpîets,  painted  in  tlie  enamel  liiruace,  and  gene- 
rally edged  with  a  bright  red  and  almost  brown  line,  not  obtained  from 
gold,  but  perhaps  from  iron.  Some  sprigs  partake  of  this  colour, 
which  is  also  used  to  trace  the  fleur  de  lis  beneath. 

These  faiences  are  in  fact  well  characterised,  but  much  has  yet 
to  be  done  to  determine  and  class  the  yarious  products  of  Nantes,  and 
the  kinds  derived  from  the  Kouen  style  are  especially  difficult  to 
distinp:t]ish. 

LeCkoisic  (Loire-Inférieure).^ — It  is  a  Fleming,  Gerard  Demigennes 
who,  in  the  sixteenth  century  established  there  a  ceramic  centre  ; 
Horacio  Borniola,  an  Italian,  succeeded  hira  in  1627,  and  himself  left 
the  works  to  John  Borniola  and  to  Beatrice  his  sister,  and  vrifo  of 
one  named  Davys.  The  potteries  exhibited  at  Rennes  under  the 
head  of  Le  Croisic,  perfectly  evidenced  their  origin  ;  wliite,  generally 
gadrooned  and  decorated  with  scrolls  and  flowers,  in  blue  and  citron 
yellow,  they  resemble  the  old  products  of  Antwerp  and  tlie  Flanders, 
and  must  have  served,  in  their  turn,  as  types  lor  tlie  old  fabrica- 
tions of  Rennes. 

Machecoul  only  appears  in  order-  The  ceramic  works  of  Jacopo 
and  Loys  Kidolfi  of  Chaffagiolo,  who  had  established  themselves  here, 
appear  to  liave  ceased  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

QuiMPER  (Finistère). — A  document  preserved  at  Sèvres  states: — 
"There  was  at  Quimper  a  mtmu factory  of  enaniolled  faïence  in  imita- 
tion of  Rouen,  eslablisht^d  in  1600.  It  supiilied  a  part  of  Brittany." 
The  products  attributed  to  this  town  are  of  a  grey  enamel,  with  large 
jBcroUs  reserved  upon  a  bluckish-bhie  groimd  ;  it  is  dull  in  appearance, 
iind  difficult  to  separate  from  other  Breton  faïences. 

Quimper  had  aUo  a  manufactory  of  earthenware,  with  yellow 
engobe,  relieved  by  red  pastillages.  This  kind  was  previously  maiie 
at  Kohu  (Morbihan). 

QuiMPEïîLt^:  (Finistère),— The  enamelled  wares  at  this  place  much 
resemble  those  of  Kcunes  ;  a  charming  example  in  relief,  heightened 
with  colours,  appeared  at  tlie  Breton  Exhibition, 
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Maine. 

Malicorne  (Sarthe). — Glazed  wares  à  réseaux^  almost  always  of 
a  brown  jasper  melted  in  the  glîwse;  about  1700. 

LiGRON  (Sarthe). — ^Vases  in  relief  and  gable  pinnacles  (épis)  of  pale 
jasper,  in  which  a  chamois  yellow  prevails  ;  these  épis  have  sometimes 
masks  of  good  style,  but  always  very  inferior  to  the  Norman  products. 
Specimens  may  be  seen  at  Sèvres  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Comte 
de  Liesville. 

CouRCELLES. — ^This  locality,  very  near  to  Ligron,  has  had  its  special 
potter,  Guimonneau-Forterie,  a  licensed  surgeon.  There  are  several 
pieces  of  his  signed  and  dated  in  the  collections  of  Le  Mans  ;  M.  Le- 
coraté  mentions  some  of  1762,  1774,  and  a  soup  tureen,  inscribed  in 
moulded  characters:  "Par  G.  Forterie  chirurgien  à  Courcelles  1783." 
We  have  seen  a  puzzle  jug,  spotted  with  green,  inscribed  "  Foi-terie 
père,  ancien  chirurgien  à  Courcelles  1789."  At  this  period,  Guimon- 
neau  had  no  doubt  abandoned  the  lancet  and  the  bistoury,  and  places 
his  quality  as  père  to  distinguish  his  works  from  those  of  his  son,  a 
surgeon  and  potter  as  himself. 

PoNTVALAiN  (Sarthe). — The  works  of  this  locality  appear  confined 
to  flower  vases  and  common  wares. 

Region  of  the  Centre. 
Orléanais. 

Orléans  (Loiret). — ^The  ceramic  history  of  Orléans  is  full  of  un- 
certainty and  contradictions.  The  first  establishment  of  which  we  find  a 
trace  is  that  of  which  M.  Piot  has  found  in  the  archives  of  the  town 
the  constitutive  decree. 

Order  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  King  granting  exclusive  privi- 
lege in  favour  of  the  Sieur  Jacques-Etienne  Dessaux  de  BamUly,  for  the 
royal  manufactory  of  faïence  of  purified  white  earthy  established  ai 
Orléans,  of  the  13th  March  1753. 

*•  Upon  tho  request  presented  to  the  King  in  his  Council,  by  Jacques  Etienne  Dessaux  de 
Romilly,  director  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  glass  of  Saint  Gobain,  showing  that  after  a 
labour  and  research  of  ten  years,  and  considerable  expense,  he  has  succeeded  in  finding  the 
secret  to  compose  a  fuïence  the  whiteness  and  quality  of  which  are  superior  to  all  that  has 
been  done  until  now  ;  that  he  is  in  a  condition  to  make  some  with  success,  not  only  every 
kind  of  faïence  ware  and  others  for  use  and  ornament,  but  also  other  extraordinary  pieces,  as 
flower-pots,  figures  for  gardens,  and  centre-pieces  for  desserts;  that  this  fayence  is,  in 
tho  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior,  of  a  very  fine  white  ;  exempt  from  impressions  of  heat 
or  cold,  of  tho  air  or  of  damp,  qualities  which  will  render  it  as  useful  as  agreeable  to  the 
public  ;  which  have  been  recognised  by  the  trial  pieces  made  of  it,  which  have  been  examined 
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Uy  th«  Sietir  Hellot,  of  the  Acnrlemy  of  Boience»;  ihot  wiib  ft  mw  to  render  himself  usefril 

trt  iLt'  Stilt»?  and  tn  tlic  publie^  he  wouM  «loBiry  to  ostiiblitsli  in  tlie  kingdom  one  or  Bcvcral 
niatiufart^trit^B;  but  thai  in  onlor  to  fnrni  bucU  08tnV>lit!lirriciil^  be  wants,  bt'tctro  enU^rluf; 
iiiti»  Tievv  t'XjK-nsoi»,  to  bo  nuthorisfxl  to  *lo  it,  to  pjrt've«t  the*  workmen  to  whom  ho  will  U» 
obliged  t"3  confide  hifl  ferret  being  ftbbi  to  cnaftfi  him  ony  prrjndieo*  For  which  Iho 
IK^itioner  requt^et*  it  miiy  plense  biâ  Mnjes-ty  :  Ibt.  To  «rratit  lo  liim  and  to  hi»  heira  «ud 
assigna  an  excluaive  privilcgt*  f(*r  thirty  yeara  to  form  either  at  Orlenna^  or  in  any  olher  city 
of  the  kingdom  he  may  hitcr  tiud  more  fiUing  fur  the  public  good,  ono  or  several  manii* 
factoricB  in  which  be  will  cause  tfi  be  niatîe  all  kinda  of  works  of  faïenc*?  of  hig  cotopoRÎiioti. 
with  permission  to  causo  them  to  he  sold  and  r«*tailed  in  the  eity  and  gubiirba  of  Paris,  nod 
in  ftll  tije  extent  of  tht)  kingdom»  with  prohibition  to  all  fw'rsjona  nf  whatever  quality  liwl 
condition  th«?y  in<iy  bi\  to  make  any  like*  cstnhliij*ment  or  to  coimtiTfeit  the  said  work**, 
which  will  \ni  marked  with  a  pftrticular  mark,  on  pidn  ttf  cmnfljsciitifm  of  th(j  goods,  nten^tls, 
anil  matinale  to  tho  profit  of  (he  p*»titionçr^  and  with  the  »nm  of  funr  thousand  livrea 
penalty.  2Tidly.  That  the  sidd  estidjliehment  ahall  Imvo  the  title  of  Kuyal  Mannff*rtory, and, 
in  contsequenceT  it  will  be  penidtteil  to  tlie  pctitioner  to  [ilace  over  tlie  principal  entrance  an 
inscription  with  tbe«o  wonla  :  **  Manufacture  royale  de  fayanee  et  terro  blanche  purifiée/* 
and  to  have  a  porUT  with  tho  livery  of  hi»  Majesty»  Srdly.  To  exempt  him^  hi»  heir»  and 
atiâigne,  from  all  pubtic  chargea»  as  guardian,  triietei",  and  keej>er;  and  a*  much  for  them  as 
for  their  clerks  and  workmen,  of  ijayment  of  rates,  taxes,  drawing  for  the  militin.and  loiJging 
of  soldiers.  4ihly,  Prohibition  to  all  proprietors  of  jwrccilain  and  fayanci^  manufartorii'^ 
to  employ,  in  tlicir  workshop»,  any  of  the  workmen  who  will  have  worked  in  the  manu- 
factory of  the  petitioner»  unleBS  that  they  have  a  ticket  of  leave  dated  two  months  lïcforQ 
the  diiy  that  they  present  theniselvea»  on  pain  of  on©  thousand  livres  penalty*  5th ly.  To 
commit  the  Sieura  Intendant  and  CommiBaarj'  osBigned  to  the  place  where  will  be  the  «aid 
eëtabliebnient^  to  know  and  judge  ali  disputes  whii  h  may  ariee  between  the  petitioner  and 
the  workmen  of  the  aaid  manufactory,  circumatmices  and  dependancica,  for  all  llmt  may 
concern  the  execution  of  the  eald  privilege,  Gthly,  To  order^  moreover,  that  upon  tho 
judgment  given,  lettera  patent  will  be  eent  out. 

** Conâideriug  the  said  recpiefit,  together  wit!»  the  advice  of  the  Sieur  Intendant  and  Cm»- 
missioDer  appointed  for  the  generality  of  Orleans  ;  Having  heard  the  rcfMjrt,  and  tho  KiufC 
Wing  in  bis  Conneil,  has  pennittid,  and  does  permit,  to  the  said  Sieur  Des^aux  do  Gum  illy, 
hid  heirs  and  assigns,  to  establish  iu  the  town  of  Orleans  a  manufactory  to  make  therevCJtclu- 
sively  of  all  others,  during  tlie  apaoe  of  twenty  ycar%  all  sorts  of  works  of  faïence,  in  white 
earth  of  bis  composition,  on  tlic  erindition  on  bis  part  of  putting  in  a  year  the  said  manufac- 
tory in  a  working  state,  and  that  the  faience  that  will  be  workeii  thire  will  l>e  maikwl  with 
the  letttîi  O,  crowned  and  painted  in  zafTro  blue,  under  the  glaze.  PermitiS  hiiu  tt»  caudc*  to 
be  sold  and  retailetl  the  saiil  faiences  in  the  city  and  sulurbH  of  Pariô,  as  well  as  in  all  tlio 
extent  of  the  kingdom^  with  pmbibition  to  all  jiersons  of  \vliate%'er  quahty  and  condition 
they  nmy  lie,  to  form,  during  the  period  of  the  said  privilege,  like  establishments  in  tho 
extent  of  ttm  leagues  in  the  tnvirnoa  of  the  said  ciiy  of  Orlean»^  and  to  counterfeit  the  tiaid 
works,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  the  grx^ds,  utLiisils^  and  nmtcrialti,  of  ff»ur  thousand  lirn-*8 
Hue,  and  of  all  expensea  and  damages.  His  Majesty  wills  that  this  said  estahlisliment  havo 
the  title  of  Uoyal  Manufactory;  allows  in  consotpjence  to  the  said  undertaker  to  eausti  in 
be  placed  over  his  principal  tlo<ir,  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  bearing  the»?  wortla:  '  Manu- 
facture royale  de  fayanco  en  terre  Idancho  jjurillee/  and  lo  have  there  a  jwrtf  r  with  th«5 
Uvf-ry  of  his  Maj<  sty.  ^^ler9  W^ides,  that  as  well  us  the  said  Sieur  de  Romilly,  hi»  heir» 
and  asi^igns»  tbe  clerks  and  prineiiml  workmen  employo^l  in  the  said  rnanufoctory,  shall  be 
taxetl  moderately  by  onâ  and  the  same  ecale  in  the  list  of  tlie  poll  tax  of  the  city  «if 
Orlmusi,  to  tbe  exception  of  those  who  by  themselves  or  ibeir  wives  carry  on  any  other 
trade,  in  which  case  the  said  clerks  and  workmen  will  lie  subject  to  the  jxdl  tax  for  the  said 
reas<m  only.  Wills  also  they  sludl  bo  exempt  from  lodging  s^jldiers,  even  the  married  clerkti 
and  workmen,  pvovidt^d  they  carry  on  no  rather  trade  ;  tliat  all  those  who  are  aumwrictd,  and 
those  who  ai-e  marrit^  under  the  age  of  20  years,  shall  enjoy  exemption  from  the  militia. 
Ills  Mojesity  makes  express  pMihibitiriu.H  and  inliibitioua  Ir*  ull  proprietors  oi  j;orcelain  lUjd 
faïence  manulartories  to  receive  and  ciuph^y  iu  their  work^hops  any  ol  the  worktnen  who 
will  liave  ho<n  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  the  said  Sieur  de  Romilly,  without  th*y 
are  provided  with  a  ticket  of  leave  signed  by  hin*  or  by  the  director  ol  the  said  miinii* 
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fûctory,  dated  two  motilhs  Iiefore  the  tlay  on  which  they  will  have  presenttxt  tbornseWes, 
umliT  tlio  i)ennttîefl  âet  forth  hy  Hip  regulation  of  the  2îmI  Jununry,  1749.  It  wit!  Iw  requirt*d 
thut  the  director  of  the  aakt  iiiariutacti>rY  shall  prepare,  evf^.ry  yiftr,  a  sitnteiiwnt  of  tbi'clurkâ 
Aiul  principul  workmen  working  there,  the  wlaeh  Btiitomeiit  shall  Im  represi'Titetl  t»  the 
Sk'ûf  IiitondttDt  uud  CominÎBeûry  appointf»!  for  the  gniicnUahip  of  Orh^jiis  thut  hii*  ftlajesty 
ha»  iipp^jinttcl  and  dot^s  appoint  to  tiikc  engniaance  of  Mid  decide  as  well,  oxeept  the  ^[^[xvil 
to  the  Couiioil,  all  disputea  wliieh  may  arise  l>etwoen  the  fiiiid  Sieur  do  Horn  illy  and  thr» 
tderka  and  workiaeu  a»  frota  other  circumdtmices  imd  depend encied  by  reosont  of  the  execti- 
tlon  c»f  the  èftid  privilege;  pruhihiting  the  parties  to  appeal  eWnvbere,  nnd  to  all  bis  court» 
and  juJgerii  to  take  (xtgnizauce  m\  pain  of  the  pr(>cee(ling8  Ixvomiug  ?oîd  and  «DUidleil,  unci 
tif  all  expenses  ainl  iJaiuapcea.  Hia  Majesty  enjoins  the  said  Sieur  Intendant  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  tlie  présent  dueree  u(>on  which  all  iiocessary  hitters  will  be  aerit. 

•*  Mfido  at  the  Couneil  uf  8tiite  of  the  King,  bis  Majesty  Ix^inj?  preaent,  hchl  for  Uio 
FitukucQfl  at  Yereailleif  tho  third  of  Maroh^  oiiq  thousand  »cvcn  bnndre^J  and  forty-tbr^. 

(Signed)  *'  Roi'lLLt. 

**  Charles  Amahlo  Hqdo}^  Banpntin,  ChevalieT  d'Haidivillienii,  tlie  Ikdlemoriea  and  other 
plaees,  eounciUor  of  the  KiBg,  &c,  iu  order  that  the  present  decree  shall  be  ejtecuted,  A'e„ 
30th  SepteniKT,  1753. 

**  Itegietcred  at  tJie  registry  of  the  Hôtel  de  Villo  of  Orîeatia,  2Ut  November,  1753.** 

This  decree  was  carried  into  effect.  In  1755  a  Sieur  Leroy  was 
director  of  tho  niaiiufactor)^;  but  in  1757,  Cliarles-Claiide  Gerault- 
Daraiibert,  having  bought  back  the  shares  of  the  diflereut  shareholtlers, 
found  himself  tlie  sole  proiirietor  of  tlie  establishment,  and  gave  it  on 
extraordinary  impnlse,  soon  nnitiog  porcelain  to  hiss  other  productions. 

The  mark  mentioned  in  the  decree,  and  which  wonld  appear  to  have 
been  widely  ffpread,  ia,  on  the  cuntrar)%  very  rare.  We  only  know  of 
one  piece  on  vthich  it  occurs.  A  Chinese  seated,  with  his  hands 
catching  hold  of  the  divergent  branches  of  a  tree,  unfortuuately 
broken,  but  which  Lad  terminated  with  two  nozzles,  it  being  a  two- 
branched  candlestick  in  the  Saxon  style.  This  interesting  specimen, 
exhibited  at  Auxerre  by  M.  Durut,  has  enabled  us  to  recognise  the 
origin  of  several  unmarked  pieces,  especially  some  little  figures  in  the 
GaFuault  collection,  which  appeared  to  resemble  soft  Ittxlian  prdtery 
in  their  cokmr  and  glaze.  The  author  of  thceo  figures,  Jean  Louis, 
is  certainly  not  wanting  in  tuleut,  yet  there  arose  between  him  and 
Gcrault  Daraubert  disputes  which  called  for  tlio  intervention  of  the 
authorities.  The  petition  of  the  artist  is  most  curious  ;  first,  because  it 
makes  known  to  us  his  industrial  peregrinations,  an<i  next  that  it 
initiates  us  in  the  habits  of  the  workshops,  and  the  interior  life  of  the 
artists  of  that  time. 

**  Tho  Sieur  Louis,  working  «culptor,  in  tlie  manufactory  of  fayanci?  at  Orléans,  an pphcu tea 
humbly,  and  represents  to  your  Grat'e  that  he  wub  culled  from  Strashurg  by  tho  undertaker 
of  the  mauufaiPtory  of  Seeaux,  wlieuci?'  the  parties  eoncerned  iu  the  esjtidïliahrt»ent  a»  thai  of 
Orléaii»,  penetmtcMJ  with  the  injuatioo  he  eip^rieneod,  ealkxl  him  and  agreed  witli  bun  to 
tho  elaufies  and  con<litioiia  m:\.  forth  in  the  contiaet,  of  which  a  copy  Vè  annexed,  Theiae 
comblions  weic  dietated  by   mutual  good   Cidtb,  and  on  a    certain   knowledge   of  tiwi 
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taleuta  of  tfie  pelitiouer,  who«c  works  huve  been  honoured  wilb  thepreaene©  of  MimiQlglURirf 
wlio  deignuil  to  give  them  some  vtiîuo  by  hh  pntiae». 

**  Theu  ihr  Sieur  lA^rûv%  director  ol"  the  niuiiiiraLckiry,  wan  i&  relîffiotis  obiiervcr  of  the  trftoty 
mnde  with  the  juititioiier  ;  ho  hiid  mMna  cotihidemtiun  for  hiiu;  a  at^parittw  room  t^  ext*rt*iie 
truu^uiUy  bis  Ulcnt^r  st^me  induIgencL»  for  the  houisot  lUe  pcpoiw  which  \h  tilnsolult'ly  netvi^iry 
in  tbc  workman  who  inventif  meditate»^  atid  opemtan  i*t  the  Kame  time;  nil  then  wck» 
dictated  by  justice  find  humanity.  Now  the  Sieur  (tomuU,  purchnaiir  of  the  shares  of  Ibt? 
difftrinit  partit'ë  crtinctruti^J,  and  guided  by  a  System  of  Ltviriomy^  proposes  to  extend  it  to  lb© 
«olury  of  tiie  petitioticr;  the  1248  livrt^s  per  )eur  wbieb  li«  eujoya  by  the  term:*  of  the  mid 
Oonlmct^  app^'uro  l*j  him  ii  burden  of  whieb  he  deadrea  to  rid  bimstdf  ;  in  conijequen» ,  be 
doeâ  not  oeai*:  to  vex  the  Sîcur  L*>ui3  by  ciU  kind?*  of  means  :  no  more  conisidemlion^  no  more 
privftie  room;  thruwn  among  all  kiud.s  of  workmen  and  dit«tructe4l  by  their  tdamour»  ii 
requires  that  he  sdiouhl  redouble  hià  leiitiion  of  mind  in  order  that  hU  workis  ^honld  not 
beur  murke»  of  h\A  disturbance  ;  and  tbi^  petitioner  i«  »o  much  the  more  wronged,  thai, 
aceonling  to  the  cou  tract,  there  ia  roaile  to  him,  ibr  each  holiday^  a  larger  reduction  Ibau 
the  amount  of  hi^  «alary  i  that  ia  to  «ly,  of  four  livres  t(*n  tMsk.  To  these  vexations  have 
succeeded  impulationâ  and  uhjmit  and  caption.^  pro()o»ittons;  the  Bieur  Gcrault  has  circu- 
lated abroad  that  the  8icur  Louis  was  htoome  infirm,  be  haa  asaerted  Ibnt  he  did  not  fuliil 
iiiis  duty  ;  he  propi>9ed  to  put  the  lietitioner  to  piee<î-work»  to  b<3  iiîmsclf  the  arhitrary 
valuer  of  his  werk^^  uud  tbuà  to  anuul  a  contract  wliich  he  had  dietiittd  and  eigtie*!  him- 
«elf;  in  sbt^rt,  without  any  rtgmd  io  justice  he  wiiihesi  to  enslave  atid  vilify  ii  workman 
whom  he  Uforo  ha^l  sought^  and  to  defraud  him  of  ibut  wkicb  ho  had  uHHurvt]  to  him  by 
wriling,  mi  be  luui  fruatruted  verbal  promises.  He  haâ  tiattcrod  himself,  MoiuK?i^neur,  to  isiir 
priae  you  equally  by  atatemeutâ  without  ioiuidaiiou  ;  but  the  justice  r»f  your  Orace,  in  w^- 
eordunw^  with  the  tsuprt^macyof  your  leaniint:,  and  the  protection  yoorOmoc  deigna  to  grranl 
to  tnleuts  called  into  Franco,  have  made  him  tiu^peud  hh»  judgment  ;  Le  has  [nnd  alteution 
b3  the  faith  due  to  a  c^mtract  parsed  freidy  and  authentîadly,  and  has  re«ervcd  to  himself 
to  protiouTice  after  the  petitioner  will  have  cleared  up  the  imuptatioud  nuule  agsiiust  him* 
For  these  c;iu8*^s  tiie  Bieur  Louis  hutobly  supplicates  Mon»eifljueur  that  he  will  be  pleaiHcil 
to  admit  him  intf*  hi:*  {«n^feeiice  to  he^r  hia  juijti fient iun,  and  contrudict  what  the  8ieur 
<  ierault  may  have  udvaiicid  eontmry  to  tlie  inierettis  and  i-eputation  of  the  petitioner,  4c'* 

This  dispute  is  not  tlie  only  one  wliieh  arose  in  the  Orleans 
niaimfaotory.  Tho  Intendant  of  the  generulit}'  received  a  complaint 
from  anotlier  sculptor,  Bernard  Huet,  who  i-laimed  the  payment  of 
certain  works  executed  at  a  price  agreed  \ipon»  and  which  he  reckoned 
thus  : — 

Figure  of  8  feet,  lOO  livres. 

Two  figures  of  4  feet,  100  livres. 

Two  models,  36  livres. 

The  Sîeur  Oe'rault,  on  Lis  side,  maintaiuLd  thiit  tlie  fixed  prire  u>v  a 
iigure  of  8  feet  was  36  livres  ;  that  during  an  ahsenee  be  had  been 
obliged  to  make,  Madame  Gerault  had  settled  the  price  with  the  com- 
plainant, viz,  : — 

A  figure  to  represent  Bacchus,  from  3|  feet  to  4  feet,  24  livres. 

A  figure  to  represent  Pomona,  same  size,  24  Iivj*es* 

A  group  of  about  3  feet,  with  two  figures,  "  La  Feuille  à  Tonverst** 
36  livres. 

A  gronp  of  3  feet,  with  two  figures,  the  '*  Broken  Shoe,"  36  livres. 

The  inquiry  opened  ;    it  appeared  that  Huet  was  very  disorderly» 
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preferring  drink  to  labour,  and  seeking  high  prices  to  work  less,  and 
give  himself  up  to  intemperance* 

Two  questions  arise  on  reading  these  documents;  first,  were  the 
figures  S  feet  high  made  like  the  mnall  ones  of  purified  white  earth? 
and  next>  how  is  it  that  an  estiiblishment  provided  with  an  important 
staff  should  have  produced  so  little  that  we  find  hut  one  piece 
stamped  with  the  official  seal  which  was  to  secure  its  success  ? 
The  mark  (JL  172)  of  the  specimen  in  the  Diirnt  collection  is 
this  : 

We  know  none  of  the  figures  of  Bernard  Huet»  imloss  we 
should  attribute  to  him  little  groups  enamelled  in  colours,  such  aa 
Belisarius,  Henry  IV,  and  Sully,  &c-.,  which  are  signed  by  impres- 
sion with  the  retrograde  letters  T3VH.  We  have  frequently  met 
with  these  groups  in  Brittauy,  but  never  seen  that  any  came  from 
OrleauB» 

Has  tiible  ware  of  faïence  been  made  in  the  establisliment  of 
Gérauît  Daraubert?  There  is  no  reason  to  think  su,  his  fabriration 
being  {mrticuhirly  extended  to  porcelain:  we  shall  also  see  farther  that 
at  the  viiiit  of  Monsieur  to  Orleans»  in  1777,  the  manufacturers 
appeared  only  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  soft  and  hard  varieties  of 
transi  u ceo  t  po ttery , 

In  1776,  the  Orléanais  Almanac  does  not  mention  the  establishment 
of  Gerault,  rue  du  Bourdon  Blanc  ;  but  it  cites  that  of  Meziere,  ad- 
joining the  Dames  de  la  Croix»  and  of  Mézière  jeune,  rue  de  la  Grille. 
Two  years  later,  Fedèle  made  faïences,  rue  du  iJëvidet. 

In  1797,  ail  these  establishments  had  disappeared,  the  Widow 
Baubrneil  was  building  works  on  the  site  of  the  Carmelit^es,  andAsseli- 
neau  Granmiont  made,  upon  the  poultry-market,  coloured  and  marbled 
pottery  in  imitation  of  English, 

Saint-Marceau,  suburb  of  Orléans.  —  The  Orléanais  Almanac 
indicates  in  this  place,  1788,  a  worksliop  of  which  the  directors 
were  the  Sieurs  Leroy-Dequoy  and  Goullu-Diiplesais, 

GiEN  (Loiret). — This  name,  wilh  an  illegible  date,  has  been  taken 
from  a  plateau  of  common  faïence,  decorated  with  polychrome  flowers 
in  the  Marseilles  style. 

Saint  Die  (Loir-et-Cher),^ — Still  in  exercise  in  1791,  according  to 
Glot's  list» 

Cha0MONT-sub-Loire.— We  have  only  to  mention  this  place  as  the 
residence  of  Jean  Baptiste  Ninî,  author  of  an  interesting  series  of 
medallions  in  terra  cotta  of  extreme  delicacy.     The  greater  number 
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were  at  the  Exliibîtîon,  nt  the  same  time  with  one  of  the  moulds  which 
served  to  produce  them. 

Châteaudun  (Eure-et-Loir). — The  Duke  of  Chevreuse  had  ol»- 
taîned  a  privilege  for  the  erection  of  a  lu  aim  factory  in  this  town  ; 
in  1755  the  Sieurs  Pierre  Breioont  and  Gabriel  Jouvet,  directors, 
opposed  the  manufactory  of  Orleans  carrying  awny  clays  from  Mamers, 
whence  the  establishment  was  supplied.  In  1788  Gournay  still  mentions 
Chttteaudun,  whose  products  are  yet  to  find. 


Nivemau. 

Ne  VERS  (Nièvre)  —This  ceramic  locality  calls  for  serious  study,  fur 
it  has  had  tlie  greatest  influence  upon  the  French  manufacture.  It 
deserves  its  special  history,  which  has  been  given  by  M.  du  Broc  de 
f^égangcK,  to  whose  work  we  refer  the  reader  for  precise  details  and  sure 
information.  Has  Tk\,  du  Broc  said  all?  Evidently  not,  for  science 
advances  rapidly  in  the  times  in  which  we  live  ;  and  be^^ides,  truth  ta 
always  difficult  to  discover  there  where  fables,  resting  upon  facts  which 
have  given  them  tlie  appe-arance  of  reality,  have  long  bad  their  course^ 

The  accession  of  Louis  of  Goozaga  to  the  duchy  of  Nevers  by  his 
marriage  with  Henrietta  of  Clevcj?,  the  eldest  of  the  *'  Three  Graces," 
was  a  signal  for  the  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  Nivemaîs- 
There,  as  in  some  other  centreB,  Italians  were  sent  for,  and  their  works 
serving  iis  types,  we  see  the  new  industries  manifest  themselves. 

We  will  not  seek  what  will  have  been  the  tirst  works  executed  at 
Nevers  by  the  foreigners,  but  will  take  the  ceramic  industry  from  the 
time  when  it  became  settled  in  the  hands  of  some  gentlemen  of 
AlLisHola,  on  the  riviera  of  Genoa;  \>e  mean  the  Conrade*  But  before 
Jîxîiig  the  individual  part  they  may  bave  had  in  the  Nivernais  ia- 
dnstry,  let  us  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  manufacture  by  a  chrono- 
h>gical  table  of  the  establishment  of  t^o  diflercnt  manufactories. 

1G08.  Rîie  Saint  Geju'rit,  12.  The  lirothers  Ckjnratk%  partners,  whoso  worka  go  back  to 
1C02  :  succ^ABors  :  Ganl!»iid,  Nicolua  Hudcs,  Jii»  wiilow,  de  Cliamproud. 

](iH2.  Kue  de  1ft  larLre,  4,  Bartlielemi  Boureier,  entimtdJer;  Pieiro  Moreaiij  in  1749# 
ihcti  Jmn  Chfitnpedk'. 

1<>52,  The  **  Ecce  HiJtDo/*  rue  Saint  Uene»t,  20.  Nicolas  Estieone,  Louia  Thonneller  «le 
Miimhret  Jc^in  Chovalic*r  Leiitang. 

1«J52,  **Tlie  Ostrit*!!/*  nio  B4kint  Gcnest,  11,  Pierre  Custode,  partner  to  Kerne  Goditi, 
tlien  all  met;  Enfort. 

1716.  Kue  de  k  Cutliedralc,  L    Gounot, 

1725.  PlAce  Mtisse.    Prycde  de  Chozt^les,  de  Bonnidre. 

1749,  Rue  de  1h  TarLre,  11.     PieiTc  Charles  BoiztttU  Dcville. 

175  ?  **  The  WorUr»  End  "  luu  du  Cjoqx,  10.     lYirrony,  Ptiit  EDfort. 
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1760.  *'  B«thle1j(mi,*'  me  delà  Tartre,  16.    Michel  Froii,  Jollj,  Claudo  L^Tesque,  Jnoques 
Seriîîier  m  1772. 

1700.  *•  La  Rnyalo,"  rue  do  Sin^Pt  13.     Gatitheron  et  Mottret. 
, ,  ?  Rue  do  la  Tartre,  12.    Hallo. 

1761.  Hue  de  la  Tartro,  26.    Matliui'in  Ollivier. 

Those  dates,  taken  from  M.  du  Broc  s  work,  do  not  appear  to  be  all 
exftct;  for,  in  1743,  there  were  already  eleven  establishments  at  Never», 
and  a  decree  of  the  29th  May  decided  that  no  more  ahould  be  set  up, 
the  production  exceeding  the  demand^  and  the  price  of  wood  in*Teasing 
from  the  excess  of  consumption*  This  doereo  fixed  even  at  eight,  for  the 
future,  the  numljer  of  man  n  facto  ries  in  *Hhe  Province  of  the  Nivernais." 

The  first  feeling  of  the  collector  after  the  examination  of  this  list, 
would  be  to  find  ont  the  products  of  each  estai lUshnient;  this  m  not 
possible.  At  Ne  vers,  signatures  and  marks  are  an  exceplion,  and  we 
will  first  quote  the  scanty  number  we  have  gathered*  The  oldest  8i>eci- 
men  known  is  a  Virgin  seen  by  lH.  ^       /f    Ç\       •v 

Fillon,  produced  in  the  workshop    Jt  iJ ÙOlJXCJfV' C\J\UM^ 
of  the  Conrad e,  and  bearing  on  the  10  2Z 

reverse  (M*  173):  ^^^^' 

Jilark  174   is  the  signature  of  Denis  Lefebvre,  employed  by   the 
same  mannfacturers,  and  is  inside  the  pedestal  of  a  statue      yjc  ^wr% 
representing  the  Virgin   offering  a   IVuit  to   her   Divine     jjj^l^^ 
Bon  ;    upon    the   pedestal    ia    Sancta  Mabia  oiiA   pro        '  ^X^ 
NOBIS,  and  the  date  1636.  **•  i^*- 

Jacques  Bourdu,  who  worked  at  AntoineV,  has  used  this  ^!/S 
monogi'am  (31.  175)  :  ^ù 

M.  175, 

Marks  176  are  the   initials  of  Ileuri  Borne,  who  prodnced  some 
statuettes  of  a  good  style,  esi)e-    -|*  -rj     ^  — 
cially   that  of  Saint  Henry,  his    ^  ^    ^^ 
patrtm,    A  Saint  Stephen  of  the    jO  %^        ^ 
same  date  has  the  signature  of        ^\^  ^^^ '*• 


JË  .Borne 

M.  177. 

Etienne  Borne  (M.  177): 

Jlark  178  indicates  a  work  of  François  Ilodrignes.    *f-K«^731 

M,  178. 

At  1734  is  to  be  placed  the  equestrian  figure  of  Saint  Hnbert,  given 
to  tlie  museum  at  Varzy  by  M.  Grasset  aîné,  keeper  of  the  museum. 
It  is  signed,  F.  Haly,  1734. 

In  1704,  Henri  Marais  signed  in  full  a  puzzle  pot.    As  to  the  cipher 
(M.  170)  en  an  annular  vase  in  the   museum  of  Sevres,  as-     C^ 
signed  to  Jactpies  Seigne,  we  think  it  indicates  the  name  of     *~;  * 
the  owner,  not  that  of  the  artist.    The  sign  N  (M,  180)  in 
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wliieh  some  see  the  initial  of  Nevers  and  others  the  name  of  Kieoliis 

WViode,  does  not  appear   to  us  irrefutably  explained.    A  little 
dish,  of  Italian  form,  with  fiino-franco  decoration,  in  blue  outlined 
•  with  manganèse,  gives  us  the  letters  PC.    Under  another  lar[;:e, 
coarse  dish,  of  primitive  blue  decoration,  composed  of  scattered  groups 
*^  W     belonging  to  no  style  or  epoch,  such  as  a  Woman  draped 
1*1*  w     alter  the  antique»  a  Con ntf)* woman  and  her  asâ,  a  Man  on 
^^  ^^^'      horseback,    are    three   mullets    (M.    1S2).     There   are   two 
in  the  arms  of  the  Couratle,  au'l  we  may  hence   condder  the   three 
^^  mullets  aa  equivalent  to  a  signature.     Lastly,  tlie  name 

ij^"  -        of  Haly  occurs  upon  dishes  with  bouquets,  filled  with  eggs, 
Jf^    ^9^    olives,  and  other  fruits  ;  these  are  probably  the  workîj  of 
M,  182.         Philippe  Haly,  son  of  the  thrower  François. 
After  all,  the  part  of  the  Conrade  in  the  Nivernais  art  is  very 
difficult  now  to  determine.     It  is  evident  these  gentlemen,  some  mili- 
tary, the   others  invested  with  honorary  commissions,  were  not   the 
direct  agents  of  the  fabrication  ;  they  fmtronised  a  great  enterprise  based 
upon  secrets  preserved  in  their  family;  they  made  themselves  beads 
of  an  indostry,  thanks  to  powerful  protection.     M.  du  Broc  thinks  that 
all  the  manufacturers  established  around  them  had  formed  themselves 
in  their  workshojus.     We  do  not  join  in  this  opinion;  an  Italian  school 
anterior  to  the  Conrade  has  left  traces  at  Nevers,  particularly  in  the 
chateau  of  Gloriette,  the  fine  pieces  of  Italian  style,  such  as  the  dsteni 
(vasque)  in  the  Musée  de  Cl  un  y,  caimot  have  issued  from  the  hands  of 
potters  come   from  the  most  detestable  manufactories  of  degenerate*! 
Italy.    There  is  in  these  pieces  a  breadth  of  style,  a  nobleness  of  exprès^ 
sion  which  denotes  French  hands  ;  besides,  the  ornamental  fioral  lK>rderB 
reveal  the  inttuence  of  enamelling,  and  we  see  in  efl'e<?t  this  branch  of 
f  i,       ^^'^  enter  in  the  ceramic  lists,  even  at  the  period  of 

(X  COnràO:       the  power  of  the  Conrade,  since  Barthelemi  Boureier, 
A   HCUCT*\S         before  openiiig  the  establishment  of  the  Kue  de  la 
I   J  Tartre,  enamelled  upon  metal,  and  bore  the  title  of 

^^^fJfl^^^  enameller  to  the  Queen  Mother.    It  is  to  this  Italo 

French  school  that  we  must  assign  the  splendour  of 
the  first  Nivernais  products. 

If  we  examine  tlie  works  signed  by  the  Conrade, 
we  soon  perceive  their  feebleness  and  timidity*  The 
dish  of  Agostino  is  an  imitation  of  Palissy,  or  rather 
a  feeble  reminiscence  of  the  reptOe  style  associated 
with  the  blue  striated  grounds  of  the  school  of  Urbino, 


^t  CoyttctVt 
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Tlie  others,  wliere  the  name  of  Conrade  à  Navel's  (M.  183)  may  be 
taken  for  that  of  Atitouio  and  Domenieo,  are  pale  copies  of  the  subjects 
Oil  Chinese  porcelain  ;  as  to  the  piece  of  the  Roux  collection,  of  Tours, 
on  which  Jacques,  son  of  Domenico,  had  reprcsunted  under  the  moat 
iuraiitine  ftirin  the  Corruption  of  Men,  and  the  Deluge,  it  would  akme 
suflice  to  prove  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
pretended  family  of  initiators  was  beneath  the  level  of  commercial 
production.  This  said,  let  us  try,  in  our  turn,  to  give  a  rational  and 
h>gical  classitication  of  the  Nivernais  works. 

Firiit  Epoch. — a.  Style,  Franeo-Urbino,  with  mythological  subjects 
and  ornaments  inspired  by  the  antique  and  the  Itenaissauce  ;  influence 
anterior  to  the  Conrude.     (Fig.  115.) 

K  Style,  Italo-Chinese  ;  vascs  of  Italian  form,  with  Chinese  or 
familiar  Italian  subjects,  Oriental  ornaments.  Blue  camaïeu  heightened 
with  manganese,  resembling  in  character  the  majolica  of  Savona.  Direct 
influence  of  the  Conrade. 


Kig.   Î15. 


Fig,  116, 


NEVER5.      ITALIAN  «TITLE. 
MUaiiUJl  OF   MiVER3, 
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8«^cond  Period.  —  a.  Style,  Italo-Nîvérnais  ;  mythological  and 
familiar  subjects,  together  or  separate  ;  Italian  and  Oriental  ornaments 
mixed  ;  wreaths  of  flowers  in  the  style  of  enamels.  Influence  of  this 
art  imd  of  that  of  tissues.     (Fig.  116.) 

K  Faïences  with  coloured  grounds,  especially  blue,  designs  in  white, 
pale  and  dark  yellow  ;  style  of  chintz  stufls,  and  of  enamelling. 

Thiixl  Epoch* — Style,  Franco-Nivernais.  Imitation  of  the  Rouen 
decoration.     Degeneracy  of  the  Italian  style,  and  of  the  decoration  of 
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flowers  blue  upon  blue  g^rottiids»  Tliîa  fabrication  becomes  commercial» 
and  ceases  to  be  interesting  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

La  Chaeité. — This  establisliment^  vvliieli  will  have  worked  in  the 
style  of  Novers,  is  mentioned  by  Gournay  in  17S8-  ÎL  Grasset  denies 
that  it  has  ever  existed* 

La  Nocle. — In  1741,  Bavary  des  Brûlons  says,  in  the  '  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Commerce,*  **  The  best  (clay)  is  on  the  property  of  the 
Marquisate  of  La  Node,  bc^longing  to  the  Duke  de  Villurs.  They  have 
recently  established  there  an  exeelleat  manufactory  of  earthenware, 
where  are  made  works  of  all  kinds,  of  better  quality  than  those  of  Nevere, 
and  as  tine  as  those  of  Houen»  which  until  now  have  passed  as  the  most 
perfect/* 

Boi8*LE-CoMTE, — A  document  in  the  archives  of  Sevres  shows  there 
was  a  manufactory  of  faïence  at  Bois-le-Comte,  in  1768. 

Saint-Véraik* — Etlrae  Brion  possessed  there,  in  17ô8j  a  manu- 
factory of  stoneware, 

Yaïîzy. — It  is  to  this  place  that  llullin  transferred,  in  1793,  tb« 
manufactory  established  at  Auxerre. 


Bourbonnai$* 

Moulins  (Allier). — ^The  faïences  of  this  place  be^r  so  close  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Ilouen  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
A  plate  in  the  Museum  of  Sèvres  has  on  the  reverse,  "à  Moulins,"  leaving 
no  doubt  as  to  its  origin  ;  the  decoration  is  *'  à  la  corne,*'  in  the  most 
brilliant  enamels. 

Yet  Moulins  did  not  cunfine  herself  t-o  this  style  of  fabrication 
alone;  in  the  town  museum  is  a  statue  of  Saint  Roeh,  resembling  the 
style  of  the  Nivernais  works.  Behind  is  written  in  middling-sized 
characters  (M.  184)  : 

and  below,  in  larger  (M.  185)  : 

M.  185. 
Upon  the  pedestal  are  the  dates  and  initials  of  the  same  artist. 
Hr.  Queyroy,  keeper  of  the  museum,  thinks  that  Mogdin  is  the  paintt^r 

and  Chollet  the  modeller  of  the  statuette» 


Auvergne* 

Clermont  (Puy-de-Dôme). — Brongniart  attributes  to  this  city  the 
ancient  ghized  ware,  with  network  ornament,  in  the  ertylo  of  Avignon» 
nnd  overhiiti  with  a  brown  p^laze  in  iraitation  of  tortoist^shell,  iiut,  at  tho 
be;,nnniDg  of  the  eighteenth  cfntnry,  Auvergne  lt*ft  this  romnion  fubri- 
eatiou  to  create  enamelled  wares  worthy,  by  their  beuaty,  of  rivalh'ng 
Moustiers,  which  they  first  copieiL  The  first  pieee  made  known  to 
amateurs  is  a  helmet-shaped  cruet  (buire)  in  the  eollection  of  M,  Pascal, 
deeonited  with  elegant  arabesques  snrrotindingthe  figure  of  Time;  some 
difit^ences  in  the  liandling  are  to  be  remarked  between  these  ornaments 
and  those  executed  in  Provence  ;  the  scrolls  are  terminated  by  large 
|Kijuts,  the  partial  grounds  are  striated,  certain  subjects  and  false 
gadix>on9  are  in  shjided  tints.  Under  the  foot  is  written  :  **  Clermont- 
Ft^rrand,  1734."  A  pot  tbr  water,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  do 
Pontecoulant,  haa  the  same  decoration;  upon  the  front  is  a  coat  of 
arms  with  the  coronet  of  a  marquis,  under  which  is  written  :  **  Conva- 
lescence de  M.  Rossignol,  intendant  d'Auvergne,  M,  Peyrol,  trésorier 
de  lordre,  1738/'  A  third  pieee  lias  furnished  an  intermediate  date  ; 
again  a  helmet-shaped  vase,  but  this  time  with  wreaths,  scrolls,  and 
shells,  partaking  of  the  style  of  Houen  and  Moustiers.  Under  the  foot 
t!je  legend:  ''M.  Clermont-Ferrand  d*Auvergne,  21  January  1756" 
Sent  by  M.  Grange  of  Clermont,  to  the  Universal  Exhibition,  this 
helmet  has  demonj^trated  the  pliancy  of  talent  of  the  Auvergnat  artists  ; 
this  is  no  servile  copy,  but  a  fancy  largely  conceived  and  no  less  satis- 
factory than  the  type.  These  various  pieces  have  aUowed  a  number  of 
products  mixed  with  those  of  Provence  to  be  restored  to  the  same 
source.  Yet  Clermont  has  not  always  had  this  oniamental  fabrication  ; 
we  find  phites  in  common  faïence  with  the  patron  saint  aud  tlie  name  of 
the  possessors.  M,  Komeuf  has  a  salad  bowl  with  the  figure  of  a  turner 
at  his  work,  in  the  interior  is  inscribed:  "Perrier  Lauehe;*'  round 
the  exterior  twines  a  wreath  of  vine  with  bunches  of  grapes.  The  earth 
of  this  piece  is  rel,  dense,  and  close  ;  the  enamels  but  little  brilliant. 

Ardes  or  Hakdes. — This  second  manufactory  in  the  Puy-de-Uomo 
is  only  known  to  us  by  its  mention  in  Glot'a  list. 

Limoges  (Haute-Vienne). — By  a  decree  of  the  8th  Octoher  1737, 
the  Sieur  Jlassié  was  authorised  to  found  at  Limoges  a  nmnnfactory  of 
faïence*  Wln-n  the  discovery  of  kaolin  at  St.  Yrieix  permitted  the  nuiking 
of  real   porcelain    in   France,  Massie,  partner    to   a   Sicur  Fournoirji 
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and  the  brolLora  Grellet,  obtained,  by  a  new  decree  of  the  30th 
T>ecember  1773,  pennission  to  join  the  making  of  traushicent  with  that 
of  enamelled  pottery.  There  has  been  since  then,  at  h?a8t  for  tliirty- 
fiix  years,  a  faïence  îfîpc»cial  to  the  Limousin,  whicli  has  furnished  the  con- 
snmption  of  that  and  tbe  neigh Ijou ring  provinces  ;  the  difSculty  is  t/O 
ascertain  its  characters,  and  to  find  it  among  works  not  classified.  There 
is  at  lèvres  a  very  large  decorated  dish,  in  pale  colonrs,  with  a  land- 
scape enliYencd  by  a  stag-hunt;  a  still  more  curious  dish  is  in  the 
collection  of  tbe  town  of  Limoges,  the  centre  subject  is  Justice  seated 
on  her  throne  with  sword  and  scales,  trampling  Crime  under  her 
^  foot  ;  near  her  are  Religion,  Truth,  and 

t  £/  ^   fl  Law,  with  their  several   attributes.     A 

<^  ^*      *%tniOÇCa  ^    line  border  in  the  Moustiers  style  en- 
^~^  circles  this  remarkable  painting  in  soft 

^^    (o         TCitLy  îind  highly-glazed  tints.      The  piece  is 

-Y  ^^  /    -^  ^  2^   inches  in  diameter,  and  has  on  tbe 

fj  /^mJ  reverse  (31 186).     It  is  then  of  the  first 

period  of  Massié  ;  but  this  cannot  have 
been  a  current,  commercial  ware, 

Toiirame, 

Amboise  (Inch'e-et-Loire)*^It  is  here  that  Jerome  Solobrin  esia- 
blished,  from  1494  to  1502,  the  first  ceramic  centre  of  Touraine, 

TouKS.— In  August  1770,  Thomas  Sailly,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
city,  solicited,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop,  authority  to 
build  a  manufactory  of  faïence  ;  we  believe  his  application  was  received, 
since,  in  1788,  Gonrnay  mentions  the  manufactory  of  Tours.  Noel 
Sailly,  successor  to  Thomas,  had,  fi*om  1782,  claimed  the  necessary 
assistance  to  add  porcelain  to  bis  products  ;  he  soon  sunk  under 
difficulties,  and  was  replaced  by  bis  younger  brother. 

This  information,  gathered  from  the  archives,  does  not  appear  to 
comprise  the  complete  history  of  the  faïences  of  Touraiue;  it  would 
seem  there  was  an  establishment  prior  to  that  of  Thomas  Sailly, 
directed  by  M.  Ëpron  (Mathurin),  fayencier  and  officer  of  the  bourn^enisie 
of  the  parish  of  Sain t-Pierre-dus- Corps.  M.  Épron  had  married,  at 
Ne  vers,  Antoinette  Gautheron,  the  7th  November  177t>.  Ther«  is  by 
him,  in  the  Museum  of  Tours,  a  pair  of  Sphinx  in  faïence,  having  on  the 
base:  DUPONT  171)7;  tliese  pieces  are  by  Dupont  himself,  a  workman 
attached  to  the  works  of  51.  Epron. 
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In  tlio  Museniii  of  Sèvres  is  a  eoarse  kind  of  flask  decorated 
with  a  Saint  Louis  and  flours  de  lis  in  polychrome  colours  ;  under  the 
pieeo  is  inscribed:  "Fait  à  Tours,  le  21  Mars  1782.  Louis  Lîaute*" 
This  name  woiil<I  appear  to  be  that  of  the  ownor,  or,  at  most,  of  a 
painter  ;  but  if  it  is  what  was  made  at  the  faubourg  Saint-Pierre-des- 
Corps,  it  was  a  fabrication  of  little  yalue. 


Comlai  of  Avi(fnon> 

Avignon  (VaiioUise).^An  iinportnut  intellectual  centre  ;  this  ancient 
refuge  of  papacy  had  not  lo.st  its  taste  îor  tbe  elegancies  of  life,  so  its 
potters  had  found  means  to  create,  with  a  reddish  earth  simply  ghized 
with  brown,  vases  of  elegant  form,  enriched  with  skilful  oiouklings,  and 
heightened  often  with  ornaments  "engobés"  of  a  kind  of  patina  or 
gold  tint.  Every  one  has  seen  these  vases  at  Sèvres»  the  Louvre,  and 
Cluuy  ;  and  what  proves  their  merit  is  that  sometimes  one  hesitates  in 
distinguishing  those  of  Avignon  from  their  Italian  brethren.  AVhat  we 
ask  now  is  if  these  Avignon  potters  rt^mained  strangers  to  the  general 
movement,  and  did  not  seek  likewise  to  overlay  the  earth  w4th  tbe  white 
enamel  ?  We  have  doubted  it  even  in  presence  of  a  plateau  with  an 
open-work  gallery,  couie  out  of  the  same  mould  as  those  in  brown 
ware,  and  decorated  in  blue  ;  a  second  example,  at  Cluny,  leads  us 
almost  to  resolve  the  question  in  the  aflirmative.  The  enamel  of  this 
specimen  is  the  enamel  of  the  South  ;  the  blue  decoration,  inspired  by 
Kouen,  lias  a  license  foreign  to  the  ma nnfac tories  of  the  North  ;  the 
blue  has  ruu  into  the  too  fluid  glaze;  aud,  lastly,  in  one  corner,  of  a 
softer  cobaU>,  recalling  the  processes  of  Moostiers,  is  the  escutcheon  of 
an  arclibishop  of  the  Bouillon  family.  We  call  tbe  attentiou  of  the 
amateurs  of  the  South  to  this  enrious  fact. 

Arr. — Here,  we  know,  faïence  was  never  made,  but  the  potteries  with 
yellow  glaze,  produced  first  at  Castellet,  m  the  Luberon,  then  at 
Apt,  are  of  such  fine  relief,  and  of  such  elegant  taste,  as  to  demand 
meut  ion,  ÎI.  Mouliu  imitated  this  style,  improved  by  an  Abbe  Moulin, 
his  brother  or  nephew.  A  second  manufactory  rose  about  1785  to  1788, 
under  the  care  of  M,  Bomiet,  grandfather  of  the  dire(*tor  of  the  im- 
ptalant  products  of  Apt. 

Gc*LiLT.^ — M.  de  Uoni,  seigneur  de  Goult,  canton  of  Gordes,  arron- 
dissement tjf  Apt,  was  the  t\iuuder,  about  1740,  of  a  manufactory 
established  in  his  château;  passionately  devoted  to  the  ceramic  art,  he 
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called  distinguished  artists  from  the  workâbo|)s  of  the  South,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  his  undertaking.  In  1788,  tlie  manufactory  had  acquired 
its  full  development,  and  worked  until  1  80j,  The  style  of  decorn- 
tiou,  determined  by  the  first  painters  brought  from  Moustiers,  is 
purely  soutliern  ;  M.  Démarre,  possessor  of  the  château,  and  who  has 
found   there   some    of  its  ancient  faïences,  assures   tis    there    is    no 
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ordinary  mark  at  Goult;  the  Provençaux  sometimes  placed  a  cross 
upon  their  works,  after  local  custom,  but  many  pieces  have  no  i>eculiftr 
sign  ;  a  moiior^^ram,  composted  of  an  II  and  a  C,  is  on  some  white  enamelled 
specimens,  and  they  have  also  ordinal  numbers. 

La  Tour  d'Aigues.— It  is  also  in  the  chateau,  and  by  the  care  of 
the  Baron  de  la  Tour  d' Algues,  M.  de  Bruni,  that  this  manufactory  was 
created.  At  what  date,  we  ,do  not  know;  but  it  was  before  1773, 
since  at  that  peri<xl  application  was  made  for  authorisation  to  join  the 
fabrication  of  porcelain  with  that  of  faïence.  The  most  curious  piece 
issued  frotu  this  centre  belongs  to  M,  Pechin  ;  on  it  is  a  landscape  with 
figures  executed  in  green  camaïeu  and  perfectly  drawn;  underneath  is 
written:  **Fait  à  la  Tour  d' Aiguës."  M.  Pascal  possesses  a  cbarming' 
cruet-stand  (porte-luiilier),  of  a  brownish  enamel,  but  elegantly  relieved 
with  arabesques  in  the  Moustiers  style;  underneath  is  3L  187, 
V''  f  w  hich  we  found  again  upon  a  large  dish  with  ffo Wei's  and  bouquets 
in  violet  camaïeu,  and  upon  another  still  more  interesting  piece, 
belonging  to  BL  Jules  Canonge,  of  Nîmes,  an  oblong  dish,  the 
edge  scrolled  and  moulded  in  reliefs  to  imitate  bubbling  water;  in  the 
centre  is  a  wreath  of  green  reeds»  surrounding  a  cavity  in  wliich  is  inserted 
a  piece  in  the  form  of  a  duck.  The  tower  is  in  the  middle  of  the  dish. 
The  bird  bears  inside  its  two  pieces  (bowl  anil  cover)  the  date  1770. 
ïr*  Bf>nnet,  of  Apt,  possesses  another  specimen,  given  by  the  Marquis 
Saqui  de  Tourrcs,  a  connection  of  the  Bruni  family,  and  coming  direct 
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from  Tour  d'Aiguës.  This  flower-pot,  of  cylindrical  form,  is  decorated 
with  bouquets  of  jonquils,  heartsease,  and  pinks,  very  delicately  painted. 
In  the  Museum  at  Sèvres  is  a  magnificent  dish,  its  rims  waved  and 
decorated  in  green  camaïeu,  with  landscape  and  rustic  figures  well 
drawn.  We  do  not  know  if  the  works  continued  till  the  ruin  of  the 
château  in  1793. 

Appendix, 

Whatever  care  we  have  taken  to  mention  in  this  review  the  French 
manufactories  now  known,  some  will  doubtlessly  have  escaped  ;  others 
have  not  been  classed,  because  their  existence  has  appeared  to  us 
doubtful;  thus  Villeroy,  a  name  written  upon  a  water-pot  in  the 
Kouennais  style,  decorated  in  blue,  outlined  with  heraldic  bearings 
in  pale  blue,  under  which  are  the  words  :  "  Pinte  de  Villc-Koy,  1735," 
would  appear  an  imperfect  indication.  A  plate  also  painted  in  blue, 
in  the  Pascal  collection,  offered  again  the  Rouennais  arabesques  and 
pendants  with  the  signature  DV.  Are  these  suflScient  reasons  for 
classing  Mennecy- Villeroy  among  the  manufactories  of  faïence  ? 

We  possess  a  pretty,  oblong  cup  upon  its  stand,  decorated  in  pure 
bright  enamels  with  very  elaborate  bouquets  of  flowers;  we  have 
given  a  similar  one  to  the  Museum  of  Sèvres;  under  each  piece  is 
written  :  "  Fulvy."  Now  Fulvy  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  where  perhaps  faïence  was  never  made,  but  it  is  also 
the  name  of  the  first  protector  of  the  establisliment  of  Vincennes.  Were 
our  cups  destined  as  a  testimonial  to  this  Maecenas,  or  is  the  name  on 
this  pottery  simply  that  of  a  painter  of  a  forgotten  workshop? 

History  is  full  of  these  doubts  and  obscurities  which  a  coming  future 
may  cause  to  disappear,  thanks  to  universal  research.  We  shall  know 
what  signifies  the  word  Yesien,  written  under  a  peasant's  shoe  of  fawn 
coloured  white  enamel  with  spots  of  manganese.  We  shall  also  know 
to  what  country  we  should  assign  a  fountain  belonging  to  M.  Edouard 
Lamasse,  and  which,  of  a  choice  fabrication  approaching  that  of  Lor- 
raine, has  graved  upon  it  the  name  pf  '  Saint-Longe,'  a  place  of  whose 
geographical  position  we  are  ignorant,  and  which  certainly  is  not  Longis 
do  la  Sarthe. 

Below  are  the  unknown  marks  we  have  found  upon  faiences  in 
the  French  style  : — 

M.  188. 

Dish,  Marseilles  style. 
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ALEX.    1724.     Tabla  fountain,  Eouen  style. 

^^AW\Q^         Fountain  decorated  with  arabesques  in  dark  bk 
Poitou. 
^Ov    f\F      I*l^teau  with  open  border,  bouquet,  Straaburg  style- 

J\,       Covered  cup    with    its  stand  ;    a   leafy    branch  serves   as 
T?     handle  ;  Pompadour  decoration,  in  pale  manganese. 

fj^        Dish  with  bouquets  of  polychrome  flowers,  Franco-Dutch 
■p*  style. 

Baskets  decorated  with  heartsease  and  sprigs  in  the  tints 
of  the  South  ;  royal  arms  in  centre. 

!)  Bénitier  with  twisted  columns,  and  three  fleurs  de 

lia  on  tlie  top,  openwork  panel  and   basin  decorated 
^^^^    in  polychrome  colours. 

C3        Iiiceiise  burner  (Bmle-parf urns)  with  bouquets  in  coloured 
relief* 

•Cf*         Faïences  of  wliich  the  appendages  are  foliated  branches. 
j^*     Floral    decoration    in    bright    enamels,  a    little   hard   and 
brownish  ;  style  of  Aprey. 

O  Thick,  heavy  plate,  with  Cliinese  polychrome  decoration. 

m^       Dish  with  wreaths  and  grotesques,  rust-coloured  ;  Moustiers 
/^      style. 

y^  p^       i/^/i        '^'*^  Flagellation,  coarse  design  in  blue  upon  a 
JTt  O       ÂUU1  ^yIxJiq  enamelled  dish  ;^  the  exterior  not  glazed. 


frGy$0 


Plates  decorated  in  dark  violet,  with  grotesques 
and  flowers. 


F 


Dish*  Strasburg  style  ;  flowers  delicately  jminted.     The 
-t*  *    F  incised  in  the  paste. 

r  /*        Basin  with  two  handles  ;  rocaille  decoration  with       M 
0<      thia  legend:  ^,^^,^ 

Moustiei*8  ?  1 75Q 

(lAfK        1^^^'^  ^^'^**  niythological  subjects;  Moustiers  style. 

-  Fîût  pur  GDE,  A^'^  17<)1/'     riaqne.     Delft  styla 
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fvQ/V  Barber's  basin,  with  rocaille  border,  in  which  man- 
173  ()  ganese  violet  and  a  pale  yellow  predominate.  In  the 
-%*         centre,  an  interior.    Rennes  ? 

jfi  jW#lfA</^        Bas-relief  of  the  death   of  Christ  ;    fine  enamel, 
^6^^       frame  with  blue  fillets  and  arabesques. 

lA  Cream-pot  with  yellow  ground,  and  medallion  decorated  in 

^       blue. 

|r»       Large  vase  of  pipe- clay  heightened  with  blue,  the  lid  sur- 
-*^  mounted  by  a  pine  apple,  with  four  falling  leaves. 

H     M     I       Southern  style.    Service  with  various  marks. 

XX        Faïence  with  yellow  ground,  medallions  with  polychrome 
'        flowers. 

i 
•ir- 

JL  Plates  of  a  heavy,  red  paste;  floral  decoration,  in  the  style 

^jix    of  Rennes,  but  with  bright  iron  red. 

^iÇ^  A  cask  upon  its  stand,  with  a  Bacchus  astride  ; 

^I^CCCCT*       blue  decoration  outlined   with    black;    the  hoops 
I    p  !  o  rx  n£  ^  alternately  blue  and  yellow. 

A  'l^»    ^^       Large  dish  ;  Marseillais  style. 

T>  Faïence  pot,  ornamented  with  birds  and  flowers  ;  Rouennais 

style. 

-iv  y|-       Plate,  very  white  enamel  with  painted  flowers  ;  Marseilles 

^  -*•   style. 

2  H  2 


Sauceboat  with  polychrome  flowers. 


Cruet    (buire)   of   Italian   form,   the    handle   formed    of 


serpents  ;  blue  sino-nivernais  decoration. 


Dishes  with  bouquets  ;  Strasburg  style. 
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TslT  r  rvT    ^  C    T   T  ^  J       ^o°g    basket  ?    (  Bannette  )  ; 

AM  X  C  KJXu  CO  JTi  •  V     Rouen  style,  with  Chinese  figures  ; 

1 /^  Q  very  bright  enamels. 

nP       Pieces  of  very  fine  faïence  with  rocaille  reliefs; 

^    ^  delicate  painting  of  landscape  and  bouquets  of  flowers. 

The  pink  tints  resemble,  by  their  freshness,  the  Niederviller  decoration. 

^^  -y       Soup  tureen  ;  Marseilles  style  ;  decoration  of  bouquets  in 

^^    dull  enamels. 

^  -p.^     ^-jv  *^~^       Dish;    Italian  style;    decorated    with 
•*•  '*^^  ^  arabesques  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 

"^^^7  cents,  after  Marcantonio. 

Vase  in  fine  faïence  of  complicated  form,  with  wreaths  of 
flowers,  masks,  &c.,  in  relief. 

Cream-pot  decorated  with  bouquets  in  bright  tints,  and 
with  pink  ornaments  on  the  handle  and  spout  resembling 
soft  porcelain. 

Cream-pot  with  similar  decoration. 


T3. 


•p  Small  soup  tureen,  surmounted  by  an  apple  with  its  leaves  ; 

floral  decoration  resembling  Strasburg  and  Marseilles. 
/'T>         Large  fountain  with  wreaths,  sprigs,  and  polychrome  bou- 
•^     quets,  attributed  to  Perrier-Lauche,  of  Clermont-Ferrand. 
Faïence,  with  thick  and   heavy  decomtions,  in  blue,  or  in   palo 
Cr^    colours  melted   in    the    glaze,   with  bouquets  and  flowers  ; 
among  which  are  to  be  remarked  a  blue  rose,  and  a  tulip 
striped  with  red  upon  citron  yellow. 

Dishes  of  fine  faïence,  decorated  with  floral  arabesques  and 
X-^U    trees  with  birds;  the  predominant  tints  are  blue,  pale  yellow, 
and  violet. 

Pl^.        Faïence  with  grotesques  in  imitation  of  Moustiers. 

P\/       Jardinières  >vitb  bouquets  painted  in  pale  violet,  a  little 
ij^  bubbled  (bouillonné)  ;  butterflies  with  the  flowers.     Probably 

from  Niederviller. 
y^  Fourlobed    compotier,    blue    decoration,    border    in    the 

X\      Chinese  style,  a  bouquet  on  the  ground  ;  Marseilles  style. 

1'liiek  dishes,  decorated  with  flowers  and   fruits,  in  bright 
JX      yellow. 

Plate  decorated  in  the  Sinceny  style  ;    very  bright  enamels,  with 
glaze. 


lî. 
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iv'LZ  Plate   with  waved   edge,   white    enamel,    polychrome 

"p       decoration  loose  and  hard  ;  Marseilles  style. 

-p  J  Lobed  plate,    painted    with  flowers,  in    the  Lorraine 

^  -L       style. 

^  -         .  Bowl  (cuvette)  of  thick  faïence,  polychrome  decoration 
\l  ^*  with  grotesques    in    pale  colours;    remote  imitation  of 
Moustiers. 

Service  in   fine  faience.  Southern  ;  in  the  centre, 
*y*    ^*  \\  ^   ^^'y®^^^  ^^  ^"^*  colour.     Setting  out  for  the  chase. 
— The  Ketum. — Don  Quixote. — Joshua  command- 
ing the   Sun  to  stand   still. — Eocaille  borders  in  thin,  pale  -green, 
accompanied  by  manganese. 

Dish  impressed  (terre  sigillée),  upon  the  rim,  ornaments  in 
pale  brown  and  green;  in  the  centre,  a  family  at  table 
saying  Grace.     1629. 

nr  ^   L  Pot    decorated    with    characters    from    Italian 

wi^       Plateau  rocaille;  wreathes,  arabesques,  and  Chinese  bou- 
"  **  quets  heightened  with  blue. 

\//         Soup  tureen,  surmounted  by  a  branch  with  its  fruit  and 
2,      leaves,  in  natural  colours;   semé  with  bouquets  and  little 
flowers  ;  Rouen  style. 

SfsJ         Compotiers  cut  out  and  gadrooned  ;  bouquets,  Strasburg 
style. 

^{j  Cruet-stand  (porte-huilier),  representing  a  vessel  floating 

upon  the  sea. 

A^  Night-lamp  with  two  handles  formed  of  coloured  masks; 

^p  at  the  base  a  lozengy  Chinese  border  in  brown  red;  upper 
border  with  flowers  painted  in  pale  enamels  upon  a  ground 
pricked  with  gold  red  ;  designs  of  the  same  style  ornament  the  circum- 
ference.    (See  Marseilles.) 
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JS.  FoBEioN  Faïences. 


Belgium. 

Following  as  netiily  as  possible  geographical  order,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  either  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  countries  whose  products 
pass  under  our  eyes,  or  the  relative  imjx>rtance  of  certain  centres.  Thus 
Aktwekp,  that  city  of  luxury  and  of  the  arts,  was  no  doubt  the 
ceimniio  centre  whence  the  majolicas,  inaugurated  by  Guido  di  Savino, 
radiated  over  the  Spanish  Low  Countries.  It  is  from  there  that  have 
issued  those  enamelled  wares  of  Italian  character,  which,  decorated  in 
blue  and  citron  yellow,  relieved  occasionally  by  green  and  violet 
enaraelg,  have  served  as  types  to  the  first  essays  of  Western  France 
and  to  the  "matamores"  of  Spain.  An  attentive  study  of  some  large 
dishes  in  blue  camaïeu,  a  little  bouillonné,  but  soft,  and  always  inspired 
with  the  decoration  of  the  Chinese  porcelains  already  referred  to  (p.  63), 
points  to  f\n  important  centre  of  some  continuance,  and  quite  a  stranger 
to  the  processes  of  Holland,  This  centre  had  direct  relations  with 
France,  as  is  proved  by  two  pieces  in  the  Museum  of  SevieSi  one 
with  the  arms  of  France,  dated  1664,  the  other  with  the  arme  of 
Colbert,  Bottles,  numerous  jars,  and  deep  boss  Is,  more  numerous 
still,  divided  into  compartments,  and  mounted  on  rather  a  high 
foot,  that  is,  of  the  same  form  as  the  **  ballate,"  with  blue  scrolk  and 
citron  yellow  flowers,  form  the  principal  contingent  of  this  beautiful 
manufacture,  whose  îniloence  extended  even  to  glassmakiug,  since  our 
friend  M.  Vuillot,  of  Bmssels,  possesses  a  glass  cup  with  two  handles 
engraved  with  the  same  wreath  of  foliage  enlivened  with  large  tulips. 

M,  Fétig  and  Pinchart  have  already  collected  numerous  documents 
on  this  subject,  and  the  work  they  are  preparing  will  throw  new  light 
upon  this  branch  of  ceramic  history. 

ÏOURNAY. — Let  us  speak  first  and  more  specially  of  a  town  long 
French,  and  where  the  ceramic  niiinufacture  has  been  established  by 
Frenchmen,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  advanced.  Louis  XIV.  bjok 
Toumay  in  1667,  and  remained  master  of  the  city  until  1709,  the 
period  when  Prince  Eugène  and  Marlborough  re-took  it  and  remained 
jjoaaessors  until  1745,  Now,  when  Fénélon  was  charged  with  the 
education  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  intendants  of  the  different 
provinces  of  France  were  required  to  furnish  a  series  of  memoir» 
intended  to  make  known  to  tlie  Prince  the  complete  organisation  of 
the  kingdom.    The  intendant  of  IJainault  thus  expresses  himself  relative 
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to  ceramics:  "...  But  the  faïences  are  not  sought  after,  although 
they  are  made  of  the  same  earth  as  the  Dutch  use,  and  that  is  taken 
from  the  village  of  Bruyelle,  a  league  from  Toumay. 

"  The  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  potters  of  Tournay,  in  procuring 
this  earth,  are  so  great  that  it  should  excite  them  to  improve  their 
works.  Yet  the  Dutch  come  to  fetch  this  earth  for  their  wares  which 
they  afterwards  send  to  be  sold  in  all  the  conquered  countries." 

Who  then  was  the  manufacturer  who  gave  cause  for  these  reproaches  ? 
M.  Lejeal  informs  us  it  was  Pierre  Joseph  Fauquez,  already  established 
at  Saint  Amand,  and  who,  after  his  death  in  1741,  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Toumay,  his  native  town,  where  he  had  also 
an  establishment,  inherited  by  his  son  Pierre  François  Joseph.  At  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Fauquez  fils  went 
to  settle  at  Saint  Amand,  and  sold  his  Toumaisian  workshop  \o 
Peterynck  of  Lille,  who  raised  it  to  the  first  rank  as  a  ceramic 
establishment. 

Documents  are  unfortunately  wanting  relative  to  the  marks  applied 
to  the  faience  made  at  Toumay  by  the  Fauquez  and  Peterynck,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of  French  and  Dutch 
fabrication.  Yet  some  characteristics  in  its  manipulation,  may  help  the 
collector  in  the  search  after  this  faïence  ;  many  of  the  largo  Flemish 
dishes  have  on  the  reverse  two,  and  sometimes  three,  circles  in  relief, 
which  served  no  doubt  as  support  and  to  prevent  the  pieces  from  warping. 
Almost  always  the  first  of  the  circles,  or  strictly  speaking  the  foot,  is 
pierced  with  a  hole,  showing  the  habitual  practice  of  suspending  these 
great  pieces  round  the  **  dressoir."  With  these  characters,  combined 
with  those  furnished  by  the  decoration,  we  think  we  can  assign  to 
Tournay  the  three  following  pieces  : — 

Large   dish    in  fine  faïence,   decorated  in    bright  blue   camaïeu 
with  a  border  ^'  à  lambrequins,"  and  a  central  subject  with 
figures    and  ornaments   in    the   Flemish  style.      Toumay 
(M.  189).  ^-  ^®^- 

Cruet-stand  of   faïence  with  masks;    fine   decoration  of  Koueu- 
nais    style,     with     green    lozengy     border    and     Chinese       ^     >* 
landscapes  of  bright  colours.    Toumay,   Peterynck?     (JI.    <v5^ 

190).  M.  190. 

Compotiers   of  the    same   decoration    and  origin,    the  .A.    /^ 
mark  (M.  191)  better  determined.  ^  ^^^ 

Brussels. — We  should  expect  to  see  this  city  oi'cupy  a  distinguished 
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rank  in  the  ceramics  of  the  Low  Countries,  this  is  what  the  *  Journal 
of  Cotnmerce,'  of  March  1761 ,  says  concerning  it  :  **  Philippe  Mombtier», 
manufacturer  of  faionce  to  His  Royal  Highness,  makes  at  Brussels  every 
kind  of  faïence,  consisting  of  **  plats  d'éj>argne/'  oval  and  roiuid  terrines, 
in  tlie  form  of  cabbages,  melons,  artichokes,  asparagus,  pigeons,  turkeys, 
cocks,  liens,  eels,  butter-|x>t8,  eaueehoats,  coffee-pots,  founUiius,  basinsy 
mustard-pots,  pepper-boxes,  salad  bowls  small  and  great,  salt  cellars, 
flower- pots,  oval  and  round  dishes,  plates,  fruit  baskets,  oval  and  round 
of  all  colours;  complete  table  services,  lai'ge  and  small;  lustres  with 
eight  and  six  branches,  &c.     All  fire-proof. 

**  This  manufacture  is  preferable  to  those  of  Delft  and  Ilouen,  is  not 
dear,  and  well  selected/* 

These  contemporary  affirmations  are  certainly  very  audacious»  and 
the  definitions  are  eufBciently  precise  to  prove  that  to  Delft  has  been 
attributed  the  greater  part,  of  the  figurative  pieces  of  Brussels^  and 
among  others  those  of  the  chateau  of  La  Favorite, 

Besides  Philippe  Mombaers,  there  was  also  at  Brussels  a  Veuve 
Mombaers  and  a  Veuve  d'i\jrtoisonnez.  The  Museum  of  Sèvi^es  possessea 
a  charming  table  centre  (surtout)  lîouen  style,  made  by  Artoisonnez. 

Tekvueue!^,  near  Brussels. ^ — There  was  here  an  estublishment  set 
up  by  the  Governor  of  the  Low  Countiîes,  Charles  IV,  of  Lorraine  ; 
a  piece  in  the  îluseain  of  the  Porte  de  Hall  may  be  considered 
as  characteristic  of  the  style;  it  is  decorated  in  relief  with  elegant 
wreaths  of  coloured  floçiers,  and  painted  with  the  arms  of  the  Duke,  and 
with  bouqiKits  and  ornaments  in  the  style  of  the  Lorraine  manu- 
factories ;  under  the  foot  is  this  singular  mark,  (JL  192)  given  here 
under  reserve,  for  we  have  not  seen  it.  Another  piece  of 
the  Museum  of  Sèvres  is  no  less  remarkable:  an  urn  nith 
C  f  J  ^         vQSer^  the  top  and  handles  composed  of  groups  of  fruits  ;  a 

M.  192.  wreath  of  flowers  in  relief  extends  from  each  handle, 
dividing  the  body  of  the  urn  into  an  upper  medallion  painted  with 
bouquetés,  which  are  repeated  in  the  lower,  above  a  red  horder  with  lights 
taken  out.  These  processes  resemble  those  employed  at  Bellevue  ;  but 
the  colours  of  Tervueren  are  less  pure,  and  darker  in  general,  than  those 
of  the  French. 

-RIalineSw— A  cruet  (burette)  in  faïence  well  worked,  tiie  enamel  a 
little  brown,  and  decorated  in  blue  of  two  tints,  with  baldachin 
and  Sino-French  scrolls,  has  been  shown  to  us  as  comii^  from 
Malines;    we  do  not  affirm  it.     We  give  the  mark  (M.  193)* 
LlEGK^Gournay  mentions,  in  1788,  the  products  of  this  city,  and 
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says  ''  The  glaze  of  this  faïence  is  fine^  white,  and  a  little  apt  to  scale 
off  ;  undertaker,  M.  Bousraar."    The^e  are  pieces  yet  to  find. 

Bruges. — The  *  Journal  de  Commerce  'thus  expresses  itself: — 
'*  There  is  a  manufactory  of  faience  at  Toumay  and  one  at  Bruges, 
which  equal,  at  least  in  beauty  and  assortment,  the  most  celebrated 
manufactories  of  this  style  of  goods.  The  Sieur  Peterynck,  to  whom 
belongs  that  of  Toumay,  and  the  Sieur  Pulincx,  who  has  that  of  _ 
Bruges,  have  carried  these  manufactories  to  a  high  degree  of  per-  C^/ 
fection."  M.  194  is  upon  a  specimen  of  Bruges  found  in  that  ^^L 
city. 

We   have  met  with  pieces  in    the  Flemish   style   of   unknown 
origin,  and  of  which  we  give  the  marks  under  reserve  : 

ff^  A  CeLTp  in  fine  faïence  in  natural  colours,  forming  a  piece 

^  **^^     of  a  table  service. 

•  Pigeons,  perfectly  modelled  and  painted  in  bright  fresh 

V  colours,  probably  of  Brussels  ? 


f 


Stove  in  fine  faïence,  decorated  in  blue,  with  arabesques 
in  the  Chinese  style  ;  on  the  top  is  a  Dutch  sea-piece. 

Cage  in  faïence  resembling  in  form  a  Flemish  house; 
blue  decoration. 


Surtouts  in  fine  faïence,  decorated  in  the  Eouen  style  ; 
J\   G     one  has  salt-cellars  round  the  circumference.     Brussels? 


AA/l  Elegant  tea-pot  placed  upon  a  bracket  support;  blue 

'  "  decorations  with  mantlings  in  theRouennais  style,  enriched 

with  scrolls,  masks,  and  other  ancient  ornaments. 


K72L0 


à  Large  dish  decorated  in  blue,  in  the  Rouen  style,  with 

^hA  (n    lambrequins  and  laces  of  fine  style.     The  reverse,  as  in 
other  dishes  of  Flemish  origin,  is  ornamented  with  a 
double  circle  in  relief. 

'  Comfit-box    (drageoir)  divided  into  five  compartments, 

O  O    and  decorated  in  blue  with  bouquets  of  large  flowers  in  the. 
-  w      Flemish  style. 
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Potiche  in  greyish  faïence,  rich  decoration  in  bright 
dark  colours  resembling  Peraian  porcelain  of  the  Green 
familj'. 


&H     - 

Lvaemburff. 

This  province  has  long  possessed  an  important  manufactory,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  with  particular  interest,  it  owes  its  foundation 
and  its  development  to  the  brothers  Boch,  simple  modellers  for  iron 
casting,  who  established,  first  at  Audun-le-ïiche,  in  France,  a  manu- 
factory of  common  pottery,  in  1730;  they  were  assisted  in  their  enter- 
prise by  workmen  from  the  potteries  of  La  Grange,  near  Thion ville. 
In  17G7,  after  some  disputes  with  the  Seigneur  of  Audun,  they  left 
France  for  the  Low  Countries,  where,  encouraged  by  the  Government, 
they  erected  an  immense  establishment,  which  is  working  at  the 
present  tima  The  products  were  a  fine  faïence  of  good  quality, 
often  decorated  in  blue,  and  which  it  is  easy,  at  first  glance,  to  mistake 
for  common  porcelain.  This  establishment,  situated  at  Septfontaines, 
prospered  until  the  wars  of  the  Eevolution,  then  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  French,  but  rebuilt  immediately,  it  took  still  greater 
development.  Before  the  Revolution,  the  mark  in  blue  consisted  of 
>op  the  cipher  L.  B.,  which  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mix  with 
o<^  that  of  Brancas-Lauraguais.  Since  that  period,  the  letters  B  L 
M.  105.  ijave  been  indented  in  the  paste.  Now  the  Boch  family 
possesses,  besides  the  works  of  Luxemburg,  the  ancient  earthenware 
works  at  Toumay,  and  several  other  establishments  in  Germany. 

Holland, 

The  ceramic  history  of  this  country  lias  yet  to  be  done,  the  exag- 
gerations published  concerning  its  ancient  manufactories  singularly 
complicate  the  task  of  earnest  writers.  They  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
mistake  for  the  date  1480,  the  numbers  of  a  series  inscribed  uix)n 
inferior  products  of  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Undoubtedly  the 
Dutch  Netherlands,  like  those  of  the  house  of  Austria,  would  have  had 
an  enamelled  pottery,  going  back,  perhaps,  to  the  last  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  but  these  are  pieces  without  special  character,  which 
are  lost  among  the  products  of  French  Flanders,  and  a  host  of  other 
unknown  centres.  The  true  Dutch  faïence,  that  unrivalled  ware,  in- 
spired by  the  sight   of  the   vases  of  the   extreme  East,   is  what   the 
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makers  themselved  qualified  as  porcelain.  The  first  authorisation  of 
which  we  tind  the  trace  is  that  granted  the  4th  April  1G14,  by  the 
States-General  of  Holland  to  Claes  Jaiissen  Wytmans,  wholiad  invented 
*'  all  kinds  of  porcelains,  decorated  and  not  decorated^  very  nearly  con- 
formable to  the  porcelain  which  came  from  distant  countries."  The 
privileged  was  required  to  fabric^ite  within  the  year  a  specimen  of 
his  invention,  which  was  to  have  the  delicacy  of  Oriental  porcelain. 

Now,  in  order  that  it  should  be  well  establislied  that  it  refers 
here  to  faïence  and  not  to  translucent  pottery,  let  us  examine  suljse- 
qnent  documents.  In  the  archives  of  Delft,  "lade  A.  No.  14/'  we  find, 
date  ItiSO,  "  marks  inscribed  upon  the  tea-services  of  the  purcelaiu 
makers/*  In  1764  the  expression  still  existed,  for  the  magistrates  of 
the  town  of  Uelft  also  n^ade  use  of  it  thus.  **  Having  knowledge  that 
certain  master-manufacturers  and  dealers  in  pottery  of  this  town, 
renouncing  the  ordinary  mark  of  the  manufactory,  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  put,  or  caused  to  be  put  upon  thuir  porcelains,  the  namea 
and  marks  of  other  potters,  &c/'  There  is  then  no  doubt  ;  w  hat  wiis 
called  in  Holland  porcelain,  was  fine  enamelled  earth,  the  little  pieces 
for  tea,  red,  that  is  to  say,  decorated  in  the  Japanese  style^  with  tliat 
inimitable  iron-red,  so  bright  and  so  abundant  that  it  predominates 
over  the  other  colours,  and  even  over  gold.  The  works  whence  issued 
these  products  took  the  name  Porsdeyn  Bahherij  ;  the  others  were  called 
Plated  Bakkery. 


Fig.  118. 


SLÉDOC  von  CAitanNU    Vli'Lh^     LtLLI-T. — COLL.   TiH.    MA!Ct)L« 

Let  us  also  dismiss  another  cause  of  error  ;  it  has  been  Sidd  ihe 
faiences  of  Delft  could  not  be  confounded  with  others,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  piiste  and  of  their  enamel  (Fig.  118),  We  have  said  at 
imge  471,  whence  came  the  eUiy  used  at  Delft  ;  it  is  from  Bruyellu,  where 
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BruâBals,  Tournay,  Lille,  and  the  other  French  factories  of  the  north 
provisioned  themselves.  As  to  the  enamel,  its  beauty  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  tin  used  iu  it^  and  this  metal  was  derived  from  England 
by  the  Dutch  as  by  the  French. 

Now,  in  order  to  lop  off  what  is  not  important,  we  are  going  first  tu 

put  together  all  the  man u factories  of  which  the  archives  preserve  tho 

mention  with  their  marks,  enumemting  them  in  chronological  order 

Hague,  1614. — Claes  Janssen  Wytmans,  products  unknown, 

Uelft,  1(j39. — Manufactory  at   the   sign   of  àe  vieiaale    Pot  (the 

Metal  Pot),     The    sign    bears    this   date;    in    1678,  the    •Haarlem 

Gazette  '  announced  that  Lambertus  Cleffius,  proprietor  of  the  works, 

had  found  the  secret  of  the  **  imitation  of  Indian   porcelains.*'    The 

2ud  April  1G91,  the  works  were  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 

Cleffius*    Iu  1764,  the  Metal  Pot  had  become  the  property  of  Pieter 

Paree,  whose  mark  (M,  196)  is  a  simple  contraction  of  tlie  sign  *'  Me- 

-^70     taale  Pot.^'     We  have  found  it   on  a  soui>-tureen,  with  enamel 

0_      lightly  tinted  in  blue  and  with  Hino-Dutch  decoration  iu  blue 

^      camaieu,  the  knob  of  the  lid  was  an  open  pomegranate  with 

M-  i^t*-    leaves. 

165L    De  Paauw  (the  Peacock).    The  primitive  mai*k  (M,  197) 
*r\/ÇA/    '^^^  ^^^^   certainly   the  sign  or  its  contraction.     We  lind 
^^O         this  upon   magnificent  red  porcelain,  with  compartments 
M.  197.       in   which  the  iris  is  mixed  with  the  Chinese  decoration- 
Later    we    read  the   name   in   full  (M,  198)»  under  a  piece  of  very 
f    pj         fine   glaze,  witli   bouquets  in  nhich  manganese  predomi- 
yJu.  i/Vr     jjate^;    with  this  name  ia  a  hatchet,  counterfeit  of  the 
•  ^'^^'        works  of  de  Porcelein  htjL     Jacobus  de  Milde,  proprietor  of 
the  manufactory  in  1704,  marks  IDM. 

1675.     Mai'tinus  Gouda,  proprietor  of  these  works,  announces  that, 
continuing  to  fabricate  red  tea-servicee,  and  desirous  of  sub* 
mitting  to  the  ordinance  of  the  burgomasters  of  Delft,  which  re- 
quires that  the  pottei^  shauld  deposit  the  mark  of  their  products, 
M  lot).    (^1580)  he  hastens  to  present  his  that  it  may  be  registered  (M,  19U), 
We  have  never  found  it  upon  any  piece. 

1680.  Q.  Kleynovi'D  marks  (200),   vdJ    according  to  his  declaration, 

M,  2O0, 

168U.  Cornelis   Keyser,   Jacobus   Pynuker,   and   Adrian   Pynuker, 

dejx)sit  this  cumiilicated  mark  (BL  201)  which  \vc  lutve  never  seen  ;  but 
1  h\  Mandl,  a  diytinguished  amateur  of  ]-*utch  pruducks,  ob&ervesi  that  vf*ry 
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probably  in  order  to  render  the  raonogram  more  practical,  they 
will  have  modified  it  (M,  202,  and  203)  and  that  we  must  recog- 
nise works  of  Keyser  and  the  Pynakers  in  tlie  fine  faïences  long 
imdetfrrained,  whicli  Fhine  with  the  brilliancy  of  their  bluc^  red,  *^- ■^*^^- 
and  gold,  equal  to  Orientiil  porcelain.  We  partake  of  tliis  opinion,  which 
will  account  for  the  abundance  and  the  elegance  of  this  **  gilded  yîj^ 
Delft,"  become  after  a  nnmner  the  type  of  the  most  remark-  ^. 
able  products  of  Holland.  To  form  an  estimate  of  the 
pliancy  of  talent  of  the  artists  of  this  manufactory,  one 
must  see  the  wonderful  gems  in  the  collections  of  Dr.  Mandl, 
W.  Périllîenx-Michelez,  and  JL  Evenepoel,  of  Brussels,  there 
are  specimens  there  which  may  rival  tlie  finest  enamels  in 
metal;  we  give  a  helmet-shaped  jug  (Fig.  119),  beloni»ing  to  M*  Paul 
Gasnault,  which  is  as  perfect  in  form  as  in  painting. 

Fig.  119. 
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II.  203. 
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1680.  Jan  Jani^z.     Kuylick  (John  son  of  John),  according      iji/ 
to  hia  declaration  (M.  204).  '^ 

^  ^  M.  204. 

1680.  Johannes  Mesch  put  upon   his  tea-services  (IL  205),  KX^ 


we  have  never  seen  it 
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1G91.  Sign  T  Fortuyn  (tho  Fortune).  Painte<l  upon  faienea  tile«, 
the  sign  of  this  manufactory  gives  the  date  of  the  establishment  and 
curious  details  ;  on  the  top,  under  a  crown,  is  tho  cipher  of  the  pro- 
prietor^ between  the  anna  of  tho  United  Provinces  and  those  of  the 
city;  various  vases  are  wreathed  with  the  scrolls  and  flowers,  which 
surround  the  capricious  goddess  ;  a  turner  and  a  painter  at  work  com- 
plete the  picture.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  posses- 
sors marked  solely  with  the  name  of  their  sign  (M.  206),  it  occurs 
^      ^  under  a  bluo  camaieu-dish,  of  an  enamel  rivalling 

/ jVtr/tV/Li^    porcelain.     We  have  seen  this  mark  again  under 
M.  206.  other  works  to  bo  recommended-     Pierre  van  der 

Briel  directed  the  manufactory  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  in  17G4  he  was  not  living,  and  his  widow,  Elizabeth 
EUing,  declared  the  signature  to  her  potteries  to  be  WVDB  ;  weduwe 
van  der  Brieh 

Ignorant  of  the  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  other  esta- 
blishments, we  take  tliem  in  the  order  of  the  registry  of  declaration 
of  their  marks,  in  1764. 

1764»  De  witie  Sier  (the  WHiite  Star).    A.  Kiell,  his  mark  should 

be  A  :  K,  with  the  star  beneath.     Tho  white  star  is  one  of  the  signs 

that  has  been  most  imitated»  ordinary  jara  (poiiclies)  with  Chinese 

^  "^  subjects,  are  inscribed  with  it  and  the  letters 

I  g       JS        #130    I.  B.  (M.  207)  ;  a  marr iage^plate,  surrounded 

M.  2u7,      ih  208.         M.  209.      by    arabesques,    bears    the    cipher    IJ  B 

(M.  208)  ;  other  coarse  pieces  have  only  the  star.    One  with  a  number, 

marks    a  magnificent  cruet-stand   in    blue   camaieu   (M,  209);    we 

have   found    the   same   delicacy   of  paste  and   ilecoration   in   various 

*' faiences^porcelaines  **   inscribed  with  the  ciphers  M.  210,  and  211, 

which,  although  destitute  of  the  star,  appear  to  us  may 

be  attributed  to  Kiell.     This  same  cipher  existed  under 

a  table-fountain,  imitating  Rouennais  decoration. 

1764.  In  de  vergulde  Boot  (iho  Gilded  Boat),  Johannes  Den  Appel  : 

his  signature  is  I  U  j:L 

17t;4.  De  Boos  (tlie  Rose)»  mark  deposited  (M.  212).     This  establish- 

^QS  TIT/JQ     ment  seems  old,  and  we  do  not  know  if  it  has  had 

M.  212.  several  proprietors;  a  beautiful  water-pot  decorated  in 

blue  and  pale  red,  had  Boos  (M.  213);  it  would  appear  to  be  contem- 

jy  porary  with  the  pieces  marked  A  P  K.      Heavy  plates, 

i^^^^Çj'    of  blueish  enamel,,  but  with  Dutch  subjects,  with  height- 

M.  213.      euings   of  gold,   have   given   us   the   rose   surmounted   by 


M,  210,  211, 
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a  D  (M.214);  should  this  read  Does?    The  faïences  signed  **Koo8'' 
are  not  often  met  with,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  the  monograra 
DVDD. 

17(î4.  Be  Klaauw  (the  Glaw),  Lambertue  Sanderua  ;  the 
mark  deposited  Ls  a  claw  (ÎL  215),  we  haye  seen  pretty  pieces 
signed  with  both  the  claw  and  the  monogram  of  Sander.  The 
claw  has  been  imitated.  ^ 

17()4,  l)e  drie  EhkJcen  (the  Three  Bells),  W*  van  der  Does  ;      -^  ' 
mark  deposited  :  W,  D.    We  have  never  met  with  it,  but  have    ^j  ^j^ 
found  the  three  bells  (M.  216)  nnder  a  common  decoration,         . 
in  relief  painted  in  crude  colours.     III  draw^,  the  bells  have     A^a 
been  described  as  an  unknown  mark*  V  t 

1764.  Be  QrieUe  A.  (The  Greek  A),  J.  T.  Dextra  (Dik-  ^^'  ^^^' 
straat),  mark  deposited  :  I  T  D  surmounted  by  the  alpha.  A  fine  cock 
briglitly  coloured  (Coll.  Mandl)  gives  us  the  letters,  without 
the  Greek  A  (3L217).  We  have  seen  the  Greek  A  under  a 
fine  drainer,  decorated  in  blue  camaïeu,  accompanied  by 
the  initials  W  VD  B,  which  we  cannot  explain,  as  they  would 
appear  to  be  the  signature  of  the  widow  van  der  Briol,  of  the  "  Fortune." 
The  maker  marking  thus  would  besides  have  left  his  establishment  to 
his  widow,  as  would  appear  to  indicate  the  letters  W  W  VD  B  which 
appear  ui)on  escutcheoned  plates  with  polychrome  colours,  in  which 
white  predominates. 

The  word  Dex  is  inscribed  U[>on  a  magnificent  plateau,  a  perfect 
imitation  of  Chinese  porcelain  (M,  218)  ;  lastly,  we  have 
foimd  it  under  a  drainer  also  of  ancient  date,  and  nnder  a 
piece  in  the  Mandl  collection  (M.  219),  which  for  delicacy 
of  decoration  might  rival  the  porcelain  of  Saxony.  It  is 
then  probable  that  the  "  Greek  A  "has  remained  in  the 
same  family,  and  that  J.  T»  Dextra  is  the  last  of  the  name» 
In  1765,  the  establishment  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jacobus  2. 

M  219 

Haider   Adriaensz.   (James   Haider,   son  of  Adrian)  who 
marked  I  H,    To  him  succeeded  in  April  1667,  Cornelis  van  Os,  as 
is   shown  in  an  advertisement  of  the   'Haarlem  Journal'  of  24th 
February  of  the  same  year. 

The  Greek  A  mentioned  above,  must  be  one  of  those  counterfeits 
against  which  the  Dtitch  authorities  were  contending. 

1764,  Be  Brie  PorceJeyne  Asionnen  (The  Three  Porcelain  Burrels), 
Heudrlk  Van  Hoorn-  The  sign  should  serve  as  a  mark,  after  the  decla- 
ration registered  at  Delft.     Yet  the  only  piece  we  can  cite  of  this 
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manufactory  is  a  roeaille  time-pie^e,  behind  which  is  written  ÂMlonné 
EVE,  "at  the  hairel  Hendrick  Van  Hoorn;* 

17G4,  De  Eomeijn  (The  Roman),  Petrus  vim  Marurn,  mark  deposited, 

--     P.  M  united  (M,  220).     The    l«th   July   1704,   the 

xYL       V^     estaWishtnent  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jan  van  dt*r 

Kh>ot  Janssf.,  who  signed  (M.  221). 

1704.  Tjongue  Moriaans  hofft  (The  Young  floor's  Head),  the  widow 

Jan  van  der  Hagen  ;  mark  deposited  G  :  13  :  S. 

17G4,  In   Totuh  MoriaanB  kofft  (The  Old  Moor's  Head),  Oeertruy 

C^      rVr     Verstelle  G.  V.  S.     Two  remarkable  pieces  with  sub- 

KjNw  ^     J0ç^  jjj  ^i^Q  Watteau  style,  surrounded  by  rocaille  ara- 

Ji.  22-2,      M.  223.     besques,  have  given  us  the  sigtuitures  (M.  222,  and 

223).    Tiie  two  Moor's  heads  have  evidently  an  origin  anterior  to 

17G4,  the  Evenejioel  collection  has  a  pretty  piece  marked  uuderneath 

^^  ^     with  the  Moor'a  head.  coiHed  witli  a  red  twist,  surinounting 

iSHI     n  cipher,  composed  of  the  letters  IRHS  (M.  224).     We  could 

M.  224.      jjQ^  gay  1;^  which  of  the  two  works  the  specimen  belongs,  but 

it  is  of  old  date,  and  announces  an  estabh'shment  of  the  first  order. 

1764,  Ve  porcelein  Byl  (The  Porcelain  Hatchet),  Justus  IlTOuwur. 
The  hatchet  (M.  225)  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  marks, 
and  will  be  found  on  admirable  blue  pieces,  copied  from  ponce- 
M.  225,    lain  to  the  point  of  being  mistaken,  and  also  upon  heavy  faiences 
for  vulgar  use.     Tlda  sign  (M.  22ti)  taken  from  a  piece  in  the  Leroy- 
•    ^    Ladurie  collection,  nray  be  the  mark  of  one  of  the  predeties- 
X)  I     Bors  of  Justus  Brouwer,     The  works  marked  with  tlie  hatchet 
M,22(i,    cannot  all  be  attributed  to  Justus  Brouw^er.     There  are  speci- 
mens of  all  periods:  first,  wares  literally  copied  from  Chinese  porcelain, 
and  of  so  pure  an  enamel  as  to  cause  illusion  ;  then  the  works  of  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  also  in  blue  camaïeu,  and  of  very  good  exe- 
cution.  Thon  follow  {xjlychrome  pieces  of  thick  common  faïence  painted 
in  heavy  enamels  and  false  tints  ;  such  as  ornaments  with  Dutch  sulj- 
jeets.  baskets  with  large  flowers,  butter  disheSj  surmounted  by  shjipehtss 
sheep,  &c-     One  would  be  led  to  think  that  the  mark  on  some  of  these 
pieces  has  been  counteifeited. 

i>l  17()4,  Be  I}rie  Porceleyne  Fleschjes  (The  Three  Perce- 

J-^       2      1^'^  JJottks),     Hu*jo    Brouwer.     Fine  faïence   (M.   227, 
M.  227.    M.  228.    and  228), 

17(54.  Thari  (The  Stag),  Hendrik  van  Mid.hildijk,  H  VMD.       A 
H  VMO    piet^e  in  the  form  nf  an  artichoke,  of  which  the  lid  sniipnr*-'! 
^         two  fishes  interlaced,  was  markeil  (M.  229). 

M,  229. 
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ABOther  (Collection  P,  Balin)  decorated  with  rocaillea  and  wreatlia 
of  blue  flowers,  and  a  scallop  shell  for  ooverj  has  'XHf\KJ  '(^ii^OLtt 
M.  230ana2:U,  *^  f  ^-  M.21U. 

1704.  De  twee  Scheejjes  (The  Two  Ships),  Anth.  Pennis,  mark  de- 
posited, A  P  united  (M.  232).     We  often  meet  pretty  pieces  in      J^ 
blue  so  signed,  which  came  ont  of  this  maimfactory.     We  need    m,  232. 
hardly  [K>int  out  the  absurdity  of  attributinfç  to  the  same  work-     ^j 
shop  pieces  anterior  by  a  hnodred  years,  and  marked  (M,  233).       'TV- 

1704  De  Pareely^iie  Sehooiel  (The  Porcelain  Dish),  Johannes  '  ^^^' 
van  Duyn,  marked  his  name,  we  have  found  it  under  various  forms  (M. 
234-23G),  applied  to  products  generally  praiseworthy  either  in  blue  or 
colours. 


M.  234. 


M.  235. 


M.  236, 


1764  De  Vergulde  Bhmpot  (The  Gilded  Flowerpot),  P,  Verburg, 
Blompot  is  the  ordinary  mark  of  the  workshop. 

17(34.  De  Poredyne  Fies  (The  Porcelain  Bottle),  Pieter  van  Doorno  ; 
mark  deposited  (M.  237).  "gO 

llGi.  De  DuhMde  Schenkkan  {TheDouhleVitvher).  Thomas  M.237. 
Spaandonck,  DSE. 

1764  De  Lampeikan  (The  Ewer).    The  widow  Gerardus  Brouwer 
declares  signing  Lompetkan.     We  liave  never  met  with  the  iiiBcrijition; 
but,  in  a  garniture  or  set  of  Chinese  jjorcelaîn  gadrocuiod  vases,  a  broken 
piece  had  been  replaced  iu  faïence,  and  on  it,  in  addition 
to  an  Oriental  sign,  were  these  letters  (M.  238)  which  ap-     V  i    f^  Ojrv 
pear  t-o  be  a  contraction  of  the  word  Lampetkan  ;  other  "  "'^^' 

remarkable  works  have  L  P  K  (M.  230),  a  still  greater  conti-action,  and 
m  the  last  sign,  inscribed  upon  a  fine  ribbed  jar  [poHdie),  LfK 
decomted  iu  blue  camaïeu,  with  rich  ornaments  and  medallions 
of  figures  in  the  Watteau  style,  we  see  an  intention  to  imitate 
the  ''Claw"  (M.  240).  Tliese  divers  sigualures  are  besides 
anterior  to  the  widow  Brouwer. 

1764.  De  Twe  Wildenmns  (The  Two  Savages).  Widow  Willem 
van  Beek.  W  :  V  :  B. 

These  are  the  establishments  ofEcially  known  ;  would  that  imply 
there  were  no  others  ?  Certainly  not,  first,  the  archives  of  Delft  have 
been  destroyed  by  two  fires,  and  the  documents  we  find  are  probably 
a  small  part  of  those  that  will  have  accumulated  by  time  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  traditions  arc  so  soon  lost  in  a  country  of  large  production  ; 

2  I 


M. 239. 
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when  Me  viaited  Halkitifl  in  18a2,  we  found  no  collection  of  faïence, 
and  the  name  of  Delft  proiiouncod  by  us,  exoiterl  more  astonishmeiii 
than  enthnsmsm.  It  is  niodern  collecting  that  luis  brou^j^bt  to  Itj^ht 
forgotten  niouumente,  and,  as  always  happens,  fable  has  caused  triitli 
to  disappear  under  its  glittering  tinseb  In  the  Museum  of  the  Hague, 
where  exists  a  beautiful  (minting  in  faïence,  we  see  it  catalogued  "a  phi- 
que  of  porcelain/'  Now  all  is  changed,  the  least  daub  in  blue  U{»on 
enamel  or  in  glaring  colours  has  the  pretension  of  being  by  the  peneil 
of  BergheiD,  Jan  Steen,  Willem  van  der  Velde,  Van  der  Meer  of  Delft» 
Asselyuj  or  Wonwermans,  That  those  masters  may  have  made  some 
rapid  sketches  uj»on  faïence  we  will  not  deny,  but  we  protest  iji  tho 
name  of  good  sense  and  go<3d  taste,  against  the  calumniators  who  have 
dared  to  place  in  a  public  exhibition»  the  basest  works  dressed  out  with 
these  great  names. 

The  truo  Dutch  ceramic  painter  is  Terlampel  or  Terhirapelen,  who 
has  left  in  his  country  a  well  deserved  reputation,  and  what  would  prove 
besides  he  had  no  powerful  rivals,  is  that  he  considered  it  useless  to 
HJgn  his  works, 

Fijf.  120. 


^^ 


OIL  CflUfcl    Oil    t'^.Lt  I.  — «  ni  I.     M  ASM-. 


As  to  the  mass  of  sundry  decorators  who  have  covered  tho  jar», 
plates,  or  plaques  Avith  subjects,  landscnpes.  or  marine  pieces,  it  would 
rt^quire  long  researches  to  complete  the  list  of  them.  We  have,  of  1650, 
plaques  with  polychrome  borders^  framing  subjects  in   the  style  of 
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Teniers,  executed  in  violet  cninaïeu;  they  bear  the  name  **C.  Zaclit- 
leven  fa.'*  We  find  in  the  Evenepoel  collection  a  little  heroic  bast, 
crowned  and  signed  *^  John  Decker,  1698/'  A  jduque,  representing  in 
blue  the  bust  of  yaiiit  Peter,  is  thus  inscribed  in  Uermau  characters: 
"Johann  Deobalt  Frantz,  1724/*  Wo  should  not  be  surprised  if  this 
Bpecimon,  in  the  South  Ken^singion  Museum,  were  restored  to  Germany. 

In  1700  L  Baan  signed  a  reniarkabh?  marriages  piece.  M.  v*  Kuik 
placed,  iu  17G5,  his  name  iA>  a  plaque,  representing  the  retuiii  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  In  1761,  A.  Zieremans  makes  himself  known  by  an 
escuteheoned  plate,  upon  which  brown  and  violet  tinta  heighten  the 
blight  enamels. 

Piet  Viseer,  who  has  painted,  in  17(59,  a  plaque  representing  a  cock» 
is  also  an  artist  deserving  mention. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland  possesses  aa  historic  piece  of  the 
bigh«^st  interestp  bearing  the  date  of  15th  Novemher,  1775,  and  repre- 
senting the  inundation  which  invaded  Schevening  and  its  environs  at 
that  date,  executed  by  I.  Kuwzt,  1775,  as  indicated  on  its  reverse. 

As  to  Samuel  Piet  Eoerder,  an  ai'tist  cited  for  his  ancient  faïences, 
with  black  grounrls  ornumented  with  baskets  and  bouquets  of  pnlychromo 
flowers,  we  do  not  know  if  his  existence  is  a  myth,  but  what  is       jn 
certain  is  that  the  pieces  attributed  to  him,  and  under  which  rfiould  jj^|^ 
be  the  letters  SPE  in  cipher,  are  simply  signed  (M,  241),  Le,  APK. 

Suter  van  der  Even,a  distinguished  ceramic  artist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  possessed  an  enamel  affecting  trausliicency»     Upon  this  niar- 
vellous  suhjectile  he  painted  m  palo  blue,  heightened  by  a  darker  outline, 
subjects  and  ornaments  in  the  Chinese  style.     We  have 
seen,  by  hira,  a  magnificent  spieebox,  of  whit-h  the  cover    ^i/        ptn^ 
had  interlaced  snakes  for  the  handle,  and  some  menu-     S^Q      24 
mental  jardinieres,  with  perforations,  marked  (M.  242      M.  242,    m,  24:î. 
and  243). 

We  do  not  know  if  we  should  equally  assign  U)  him  some  bottles, 
with  oval  medallions  in  relief,  of  which  the  signature  is  thus         ju 
modified  (M.  244).     What  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  made  some    ^2^ 
eh^gant  cruets,  with  twisted  handles  and  open  work,  which  have     ^  044 
been  attiibuted  to  Ne  vers. 

OvEKTOOM. — The  artists  just  named  are  probably  ali  from  Delft; 
yet  there  must  have  been  other  centres,  nearly  or  quite  unknown*  Thus 
Overtooni,  near  Amsterdam,  had,  it  is  ?aid,  its  manufactory  from  1754 
to  17fi4,  Its  works,  not  to  be  found,  will  h.avc  been  vases,  candlesticksj 
groups  of  birds,  &c, 

2  1  J      ' 
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M.  245. 


Amsterdam. — This  important  city  could  Dot  fail  to  place  itself  in 
competition  with  Delft.  In  1767,  Jean  Besoet  made  there  a  fine  ware 
of  the  same  liind  as  that  of  the  Haider.  From  1780 
to  1783  Hartog  van  Laiin  and  Bmndeis  establishf^d 
another  workshop  at  Ylakkeyeld,  near  the  Weesp  gatp, 
whence  remarkable  pieces  have  issued,  especially  a  fiiio 
fountain  with  flowers,  wreaths,  and  subjec^t^  now  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Paul  Dalloz.  The  mark  is  a  cocic 
(M.  245). 

We  again  find  this  mark  upon  a  charming  openwork  piece,  with 
baskets  of  Howers  and  bouquets,  painted  in  bright  colours,  belonging  to 
Dr,  MandL  M.  Fétis  thinks  the  seat  of  tJiis  manufactory  was  Arnheini, 
in  Guelderland,  not  Amsterdam. 

ÂENHËlM.' — There  exists  in  the  fine  collection  of  M.  Evenepoel,  at 
Brugsels^  a  plaque,  which  should  serve  as  si,^  of  this  establishment. 
Scalloped  above,  it  is  ornamented  in  soft  blue  with  a  group  of  figures, 
in  the  style  of  Watteau,  dancing  in  the  shade  on  tlie  right  of  the 
picture,  whilst  on  the  left,  upon  the  other  bank  of  a  river  flowing  in 
the  second  plane,  are  houses,  amoDg  which  is  to  be  remarked  a 
large  establishment,  which  must  be  the  manufactory.  Above,  on  a 
scroll,  we  read  Arnheim's  fabrique,  surmounted  by  a  cock,  and  this 
sign,  supported  by  the  enunciations  of  some  Belgian  writers,  leadd 
M»  Fétia  to  place  at  Arnheim  the  seat  of  the  manufactory,  stiid  to  be 
of  Amsterdam, 

KoTTERDAM. — This  city  has  also  had  its  faïencerie,  as  well  as  its 
manufactory  of  tiles*  We  have  seen  among  the  wonders  coUected  by 
M.  OUiUj  largo  pictures  composed  of  tiles  (malons)  united,  and  decorated 
in  blue  camaïeu  with  subjects,  in  the  Watteau  style,  representing  the 
Seasons.  The  figures  are  boldly  drawn,  if  not  polished  ;  the  trees  and 
ground  show  wonderful  manual  dexterity  and  a  thorough  experience  of 
pmcesses.  The  artist  has  given  his  name,  and  has  signed  each 
of  his  pictures:  on  one,  we  read**Aalmi8  of  Kotterdam,"  Thus  the 
painter  and  place  where  he  worked  are  known,  but  the  date  is  wanting 
which  the  style  of  the  painting  admits  of  suppljing,  A  dish  in  the 
Villestreux  collection,  ornamented  with  a  German  Bacchanalian  scene, 
has,  with  the  same  signature,  the  chronogram  1731. 

Utrecht.^ — Here  wall  tiles  were  made  in  the  style  of  those  of  Delft. 
The  works,  founded  in  17G0  by  Albertus  Prince,  passed,  in  1798,  into 
the  hands  of  Jacob  Kraime  Pook  and  Gerrit Bruj^n.  It  has  be^n  worked 
more  recently  by  different  proprietors. 
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Mr.  Chaffers  has  some  plates,  coarsely  painted  with  violet  cartonches, 
and  printed  below  Gabekil  Yenoob^ghea,  Houda,  which  he  assigns 
to  Honda,  in  North  Holland,  but  we  know  of  no  such  town. 

We  now  give  the  unknown  marks  found  on  potteries  in  the  Dutch 
style  : 
/û^  Salt-cellara  of  fine  faïence,  decorated  in  blue  with  bouquets 

M.246.  (M,246). 

A 

-Q  Coarse  faïence  :  pieces  surmounted  with  figures  of  mermaids 

TZ   (M.247). 

M.  247. 

A^    pAz         Faïences,  with  coarse  figures  in  relief;  others  with 
w  o^Q    w  0.1Q  ^'^®  paintings  representing  workmen  (M.  248). 

at»   ^40a        JBfl.   iA^» 

JOr\^  Faïence  in  the  form  of  a  quail  (M.  250). 

M.  250. 

/J  p  Faïence  :  in  the  form  of  a  monkey  seated,  carrying  a  fruit  to 

^£  ito  lips  (M.  251). 

5^  Fine  light  faïence,  with  figures  delicately  painted  (M.  252). 

M.  252. 


r 


-^  Bibbed  jars  of  remarkable  enamel,  very  bright  blue  deco- 

ration (M.  253). 


f 


M.  253. 

^.t\  •^  Tea-boxes  of  magnificent  faïence,  similar  to  that  marked 

*^  '     APK    In  some,  the  B  is  replaced  by  an  R  (M.  254). 

M.  254. 

T>  Central  table-ornament  (surtout),  in  blue  camaïeu,  Chinese 

•Jf^      style  bouquets,  foliage,  birds,  and  "  œils  de  perdrix  "  grounds. 

Large  plaques,  with  landscape  and  figures  after  Berghem. 
jD^^  Would  this  decorator  be  a  van  der  Does?    His  work  has 
nothing  in  common  with  that  marked  with  a  rose  (M.  256). 

y^         Covered  broth  basin  (ecuelie),  in  magnificent  faïence  Bouen- 
0     nais  style,  iron-red  and  copper-green  (M.  257). 

M.  257. 
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(^l  ^        Candlestick  and  bowl  (bol),  decorated  in  blue  (M.  258). 


r 

M.  258. 

^  Figure-piece,  having  the  form  of  one  of  the  cucumber  tribe, 

^^*  its  stalk  covered  with  fruit  and  leaves  (M.  259). 

M.  259.  ^  ' 

^       Square  potpourri  vase,  with  mouldings,  feet  and  lid  termi- 
nated by  a  flower.     On  its  sides  medallions,  with  polychrome 
^'  ^^^'   subjects  (M.  200). 


J7DI 


jA      Fine  faïence,  blue  decoration  (M.  261). 


M.  261. 

4*         Drainer,  blue  decoration,  Chinese  style  (M.  262). 

M.262. 

^^    (fi  Fine  jars  (potiches)   and  bottles,  blue  camaieu  déço- 

it    Jv^  ration,  with  bouquets,  Chinese  ornaments  and  subjects  of 
M.  2G3.        the  eighteenth  century  (M.  263). 

Fine  nosegay-holders,  with  blue  decoration  (M.  264). 


7 


M.  2GK 

£^(X         Water-pot,   decorated    in  blue,    Chinese    border:    subject, 

Ç^/y        Perseus  and  Andromeda,  of  feeble  drawing,  but  careful  in 

Tl^       execution  (M.  265). 
7732 

M.  2G5. 

jjpl         Itich  faïence  plate,  similar  to  the  mark  APK  (M.  266). 

M.  2GG. 

TT  t)T        Money-box  (tirelire),  fine  rich  blue  decoration  (M.  267). 

M.  2G7. 

'^         Mark  attributed  to  a  descendant  of  Jolm  Brouwer,  whom  the 
JB     archives  do  not  mention. 

M.  2G8. 

.•^         Plates  of  fine  faïence  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  in  the  centre 
JB   a  shield  (M.  269). 

M. 269. 

JD  *^V       I^^ll  ^^^  decoration,  in  blue,  with  animals  in  a  landscape 
M.  270.      (M.  270). 
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\\'^       Largo  decorated  bottle,  in  blue,  with  animals  in  a  landscape 
'^^  (M.271). 


M.  271. 


'Ia  \/N       Fluted  jars,  magnificent  faïence,  with  blue  decoration,  in 
>      5     the  Pei-sian  style  (M.  272). 


M.  272. 


JL|        Drainers,  same   faïenne,   border  and  flowers  of  a  fine  bhie, 
JL      Chinei^e  style  (M.  273). 

M.  273. 

y^  Eibbed  bottle,  fine  vitreous  enamel,  Chinese  decoration,  in 

\£^f^   pure  blue  (M.  274). 

M.  274. 

^L»        Compotier,  with  Chinese  landscape,  faïence  like  that  of  Eé- 
M.  275.  vérend  (M.  275). 

\\/Xi       Plaques,  with  blue  Chinese  decoration  (M.  276). 

M.  276. 

J  Çg^         Polychrome    potiche,  decoration  of   very  bright  enamel . 
2Zj1    (M.277). 

M.  277. 

^y^  Potiches,  in  blue  and  polychrome,  of  the  quality  of  APK 

5       (M.  278). 


M.  278. 

butterflies  (M.  279). 


y'^        Baskets,   ground  pale-clouded  blue,  seme  with  polychrome 


M.  279. 


,       Little  sledges,  with  skating  subjects  (see  fig.  118,  p.  475) 
•  (M.  280). 

M.  280 


M.  280 

W  p      Bottles,  with  Cliinese  decorations  (M.  281) 


M.  281. 


m 
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/I  Oruet-stiind,  decorated  witli  Uouqiieta,  Chinese  style  (M.  282). 

♦  AAt         Dishp  with  polychrome  rocailles  ;  in  the  centre  a  landscape 
M.  283,     in  blue,  with  works  (M,  283). 

JM  V  x5       Money-box,  with  subjects  of  the  Beveuteenth  century,  in 
t^     bine  camaïeu  (M,  284). 

H.  284. 

-^         Helraet-simped  jug  of  ina*i:nificent  faïence,  decorated  in  bright 
•     blue,  with  an  allegorical  '  subject  representing  Holland  and  the 
Keformation  (M,  285). 

■T~       Little  pieces  delicately  decorated  in  blae,  Chinese  style  (SL  286). 

M.  286. 

T>vno         Box,  with  coyer  decorated  in  pale  blue,  with  subjects 

M.  287.       ^^^  landscapes  (M.  287). 

C/^  ^\QjO*^        Plaque  decorated  in  bright  colours,  with  fine 
TT^  ^TypfA         bouquet  of  flowers,    Amsterdam  (?)  (M.  288), 

M.  288. 

3. 

*Ig  Can  decorated  in  blue  camaïeu,  with   borders  and    «ra- 

P  lA?  1>6^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  subject  representing  the  works  of  coopers 
'\X7V^   and  hrickmakera  (M,  289). 

irir 

M, 289. 

R        Tea-boxes  {see  B)  (M.  290). 

M,  290. 

fi         Plates  decorated  in  blue,  subjects  repre-aenting  trades  (3L  291). 
M.  291. 

liittle  pieces,  very  delicate  polychrome  decoration 
tTA         tr^  fi     ^^^  g<^^^%   of  excessive  refinement.    They  would 
T^         M.  20i      appear  to  be  contemporary  with  the  finest  gilded 
^^■'"'^  *     Delft  (M.  292,  293). 
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^  ^        Potiche  ribbed  with  polychrome  decoration^  in  which  mst-red 


^     predominates  (M.  294). 

M.  294. 

"Ti^  Magnificent  faience,  perfect  imitation  of  Chinese  porcelain*  a 
Q^  teapot,  black  ground  semé  with  flowers  and  ornaments,  delicate 
^     landscapes  in  medallions  (M.  295), 

M.  295. 

\  Candlesticks  decorated  in  blue  (M.  296).        \ 

M.  296. 

il  £/       %  V^      Plates  decorated  in  gold,  red  ;  style  APK  (M.  297, 
VSrv       W^  298). 

M.  297.         M.  298. 


Jars    in    faïence,    overlaid    with    imitation    Chinese 
Licquer  (M.  299). 


M.  299. 

Swiizerlanà. 

This  country  has  had  remarkable  earthenware  manufactories,  going 
back  perhaps  to  the  sixteenth  century.  We  find  in  collections,  and  we 
have  specially  seen  in  that  of  Dr.  Guérard,  plates,  of  which  the  centres 
are  filled  with  complicated  armorial  bearings,  which  appear  to  have  been 
executed  by  Swiss  glass-painters.  It  is  the  same  richness  of  composi- 
tion, the  same  steadiness  of  drawing,  we  may  add,  the  same  precision 
approaching  to  dryness,  in  the  details  and  the  application  of  the  enamels. 
One  may  even  say  that  generally  this  dryness,  increased  by  the  dead 
white  of  the  subjectile,  is  one  of  the  characters  of  Swiss  faience. 

Zurich.— rThis  locality,  of  which  the  mark  is  known  by  its  porcelain, 
has  produced  various  works.    A  pretty  covered  urn  or 
potpourri  jar,  enriched  with  reliefs  and  decorated  with      ^      ^ 
polychrome  bouquets,  fEtintly  outlined,  gives  us  mark       ^ 
300.    The  habitual  barred  Z  (M.  301)  is  under  jardi- 
nieres, also  painted  with  flowers,  but  with  a  thick  touch,  like  soft 
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porcelain.  Let  us  here  discuss  the  opinion  of  Teinturier,  in  hi& 
remarkable  "  Etndetî/'  He  announces  having  foimd  the  name  of  the 
painter  Zeschinger  accompanying  the  wheel  of  Hôchst,  and  more  often 
tin's  same  wheel  with  a  Z  ;  hence  he  infers  that  the  Z  is  an  artist's  signa- 
ture, and  not  the  mark  of  a  manufactory.  Here  thn  judicious  critic  has 
allowed  himgelf  to  be  carried  away  by  his  subject  ;  the  Z  of  Zeschinger 
bas  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  Zurich,  and  Swiss  faïence  has 
no  resemblance  with  that  of  Ildchst, 

•WiNTERTHoa* — This  manufaetorj'  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  is  much 
more  ancient  than  that  of  the  capitaL    The  stoves  they  made  there, 
were  true  monumental  structures,  in  which  we  find  again  the  ornamental 
richness  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  a  much  later  epoch  ;  such  k  that 
of  M.  Paul  Gaillard,  signed  David  Pfauw,  hufner  in  Winierthnrf  1678. 
Another,  made  by  David^Suher^  dates  from  1714.     One  style  peculiar 
to  this  contre  consists  in  dishes,  with  wide  borders,  resembling  the  Italian 
**ba!]ate."     llound  the  rims  are  groups  of  Inrge  fruits  or  âo^vers, 
disposed  in   squares.     Sometimes  these  groups  are   replaced  by  ara- 
besques of  a  soft  blue  ;  on  the  b<ittom  is  a  subject  or  escutcheon,  the  date 
almost  always  inscribed  in  black*     The  potters  of  Winterthur  have  been 
partial  also  to  c^ertain  monumental  pieces,  fortresses  flanked  witli  towers, 
embattled  castles,  covei'ofl  with  rich  arabesques  in  the  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  often  resembling  Italian  com [lositions;  a  writing- 
-/Vd     desk  in  the  Pascal  colIectioQ  is  a  real  masterpiece:  it  is  signed 
X058     ^51^  302).      Another   fortress,  with   all  its  approaches  tilled 
with  soldiers,  bears  the  date  only — 20th  September  1689, 

Steckbobn. — ^There  is  at  tlie  château  of  Sigmaringen  a  stove,  deco- 
rated with  painted  figures  in  the  costumes  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  signed  Daniel,  Htifner,  SteJibom. 

Berne. — This  town  has  had  its  potteries,  we  have  no  doubt. 
M.  Paul  Gasnault  has  procured  from  the  descendant  of  a  mana- 
fcicturer  a  cLarming  little  model  of  those  stoves,  called  '*  furnaces'*  in 
the  country,  and  which  pass  for  coming  from  the  Vorarlberg  and  the 
borders  of  Lake  Constance.  Here  proofs  abound.  The  model  signed 
E.  L  F.  1772,  is  the  work  of  Emmanuel  Fritting,  of  Berne,  bom  17th 
June  1745,  and  died  12th  October  1798.  His  workshop  was  at  Berne, 
and  perhaps  some  furnaces,  built  under  his  direction,  are  yet  to  b© 
found.  Generally,  works  of  this  kind  arc  divided  into  compartments 
decorated  ia  blue  or  violet  camaïeu,  with  lan^lseapes  and  small  groupe 
of  figures.  M.  Gasnault  has  purchased  and  carried  to  Paris  a  stove, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  frame  with  pilasters,  fillet.s,  &c,, 
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ornamented  with  reliefs  in  coloured  rocaille,  and  by  bouquets  deli- 
cately painted  on  the  panels.  This  remarkable  specimen  would  place 
the  manufactory  which  produced  it  among  the  best  of  its  period.  We 
cannot  yet  aflBrm  that  it  had  its  seat  at  Berne.  Whether  Austrian  or 
Swiss,  it  is  not  the  less  to  be  commended. 

ScHAFFHADSEN. — In  the  Musée  de  Cluny  is  a  curious  dish,  which 
shows  at  the  same  time  the  simplicity  of  Swiss  manners,  and  the  con- 
iiîtancy  of  processes  and  types  among  this  primitive  population.  It  is 
a  dish  of  coarse  earth,  destined  to  replace,  in  a  church,  one  of  those 
i-eligious  "  stations  "  generally  executed  in  sculpture  or  painting.  Upon 
the  ware  engobé  with  an  orange  yellow  has  been  "  sgraffito,"  a  subject 
with  figures  ;  below  is  graved  "  die  10  static  Jesus  wirt  entblost  met  gall 
en  essig  getranckt.  Gerrit  Evers  SchajJiusen,  1795."  The  tenth  sta- 
tion shows  Jesus  despoiled  of  his  garments  drinking  gall  and  vinegar. 
The  painter  Gerard  Evers  has  not  been  satisfied  with  signing  his  work, 
he  has  placed  his  initials  G  :  E  :  in  the  field  of  the  dish.  A  border, 
enamelled  in  white,  yellow  and  blue  is  formed  round  it  with  those  sin- 
gular ornaments,  one  would  willingly  date  as  of  the  middle  ages. 

Qermany, 

What  is  known  of  the  German  manufacturers  is  too  little  to  attempt 
a  methodical  classification.  We  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to 
giving,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  series  of  the  establishments  whose 
Works  are  beyond  doubt. 

Anspach,  in  Bavaria. — The  existence  of  this  faïence  manufactory  has 
been  made  known  to  us  by  a  magnificent  centre  piece  belonging  to 
M.  Edouard  Pascal.    It  is  ornamented  with  elegant       NT/i4-ff^*    o 
mouldings  and  decorated  in  blue  camaïeu  with  bor-     D    ç-^ 
ders  and   mantlings  in  the  Kouen   style.     Below,     \      !l  if 

between  the  fillets  put  to  support  the  tablets,  is  the  *         I 

inscription  (M.  303),  leaving  no  question  as  to  its  M  303. 

origin  or  its  author.  Without  doubt,  many  Anspach  pieces  are  classed 
in  collections  as  Eouen. 

Baden. — In  1799  Charles  Stanislas  Hannoug  founded  here  a  pipe- 
manufactory. 

Baireuth,  in  Bavaria. — Its  wares  are  thin,  sonorous,  well  worked, 
and  covered  with  a  blueish  enamel,  relieved  with  delicate  designs  in  a 
greyish  blue,  not  very  bright.  The  Museum  of  Sèvres  has  a  large  vase, 
marked  in  full,  Baireuth.  E.  Hu.    The  ordinary  signatures  are  mono- 


BK 


M,  30S, 


gratumîc  BK  (M,  304),  or  BKC  (M.  305).  We  ûnd  ttem  on  pieces 
with  flowers,  arabesques,  and  birds,  amoog  which 
should  be  noticed  as  particularly  elegant  some 
drageoirs,  in  the  shape  of  those  of  Nuremberg» 
One  magnificent  soup-tnreen  of  this  kind  has 
mark  306,      The  same  letters  (M*  307)  are  again  found  upon  faiences, 

decorated  with  polyclirome  bonqaeta 

^8*73         vP^B*L    *95    ^^^     brownish-red     lines.      Certain 

^  g^  M  ^  flowers     are     remarkable     for    the 

warmth  of  their  red  ochre  ;  the  rest 
resemble  the  Saxon  style,  which  the  artist  evidently  sought  to  imitate. 
^^      A  water-pot  in  blue,  with  baskets  of  fruit  and  floral  ornaments, 
T"      has  only  the  mark  308* 
*^^^®'       Frankenthal,  in  the  Palatinate.— Paul  Antoine  Hannong, 
expelled  from  Strasburg  in  February  1754,  for  having  made  hard  porce- 
lain there,  transported  his  industry  to  the  Palatinate,  where  it  became 
prosperous  ;  but  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  in  making  translucent  pottery. 
A  maker  of  earthenware  like  his  father,  he  worked  at 
enamelled  wares,  and  continued  the  use  of  the  mark  he 
had  adopted  in  France  (M,  309  and  310),  that  is,  the 
PH.  What  characterises  the  faïences  of  Frankentbal  is  a 
whitish  enamel,  and  paintings  of  flowers  of  a  bright  tint, 
muddy  in  the  pinks  and  ^^olets,  and  always  heavily  outlined.    Wlien 
Joseph  Adam  retook  the  paternal  establishment,  he  followed  the  same 
^      industrial  path,  and  we  have  found  his  mark  (M,  311)  upon  a 
<^-/      plate  in  the  Gasnault  collection,  where  no  one  would  trace  his 
M.  31 L    French  traditions. 

The  same  collection  has  an  oval  medallion  in  white  faïence,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  having,  in  has  relief,  the  head  of  a 
man,  which  we  believe  to  be  that  of  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore. 
Behind  the  piece  the  CT  cipher,  interlaced,  in  blue,  as  we  find  it  upon 
the  porcelain,  except  the  crown,  sufficiently  indicates  the  manufac- 
tory under  the  Elector  s  patronage. 

This  faïence,  very  different  from  that  of  Hannong,  may  serve  to  verify 
the  origin  of  several  undetermined  products,  especially  of  those  great 
figures,  enamelled  in  wliite,  which  pass  for  being  of  Frankenthal.  These 
are  gai-deners  or  other  figures,  usually  placed  upon  stoves. 

We  have  also  seen  vases,  very  finely  decorated  in  bistre  cammeu, 
like  porcelain,  and  which  appear  to  be  purer  in  execution  than  the 
ordinary  wares  of  the  Hannvuig. 
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Gdqginqek,  in  Bavaria. — The  faïences  of  this  place  bave  almost 
always  their  name  in  full.  The  decoration  18  generally  pale  blue, 
melted  in  the  glaze,  in  the  style  of  the  Savona  pieces.  Yet  one  ex- 
ception 18  to  be  foond  in  a  fine  piece  of  the  Pascal  collection  ;  magni- 
ficent arabesques  in  bright  blue  stand  out  in  relief  ^ 
upon  the  milky  enamel,  and  surround  a  genius  who  ^OJJ/rtgftfu 
supports  a  medallion;   the  initials  of  the  aitist  this  ^^ 

time  accompany  the  legend  (M.  31  li)* 

Genîîef,  in  Lnxemburg. — Potteries  were  made  here  of  large  diraen- 
gions  in  engobe  and  graftito  ;  upon  a  dish,  the  inscription  explains  the 
subject,  and  gives,  with  the  date,  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the  place  ; 
Saini  Joseph  et  Marie  avec  leur  cher  petit  Jems  bous  un  potnmler, — 
Antoine  Bernard  de  Vehlen,  1770,  24  Aoiitf  Gennep.  Mr.  Chaffers 
States  having  seen,  at  Mr.  Swaab's,  at  the  Hague,  two  dishes  of 
Gennep,  one  dated  1712,  representing  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  the 
other,  a  Holy  Family,  with  this  inscription  :—Antoniu8  Bernardus  von 
Veblen,  1770-177L 

Harbuug,  in  Hanover* — ^A  certain  John  Schapper  flourished  in 
this  place  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Enameller 
upon  glass  and  faïence,  he  affected  drawings  in  black,  which  he 
executed  with  incredible  delicacy;  faïences  signed  with  his  name  or 
monogram  are  excessively  rare,  A  vase  belonging  to  Madame  Beaven 
is  of  Italian  form;  it  is  thin,,  well  worked  and  ornamented  with  a 
landscape  surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  laureL  The  Lights  taken  out 
with  a  point,  give  a  singular  Suish  to  the  camaïeu,  some  heightenings 
of  gold  add  to  the  richness  of  the  decoration  ;  there  is  another  piece  at 
Sevres,  and  M,  Pascal  possesses  a  thin  pkte,  in  which  our  Saviour  lietween 
two  disciples  is  painted  in  blue,  this  is  the  mark  (M.  313),  if  it  ia 
also  by  Schapper,  the  praises  given  to  his  science  as  a  draughts- 
man are  very  exaggerated.  But  the  doubt  is  allowable,  for  there 
is  among  the  unknown  monograms  attributed  under  reserve  to 
Holland  by  Mr,  Chafiers,  a  similar  cipher,  preceded  by  the  letter  R, 
which  might  be  that  of  the  same  potter  as  this.  It  is  a  canette  in  blue, 
Chinese  style. 

Had  Schapper  pupils  ?  Will  his  success  bave  created  imitators 
at  Harburg  or  elsewhere?  We  find  in  the  collection  of  M.  Paul 
Gaillard,  a  remarkable  work,  which  we  may,  in  any  case,  place  among 
those  of  this  master.  It  is  a  beer-pot  (chope)  in  very  white  enamel, 
decorated  with  the  muffle  in  two  tints  only,  very  delicately  painted, 
and  heightened  with  incised  workmausbip.     The  subject  is  the  Fall 
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of  Man*  Adam  and  Eve  are  under  the  Tree  of  Knowleilge  of  Good 
and  Evil,  and  about  to  disobey  the  Divine  orders  by  ta«ting  the 
fatal  apple,  Bath  figures  are  executed  in  a  gold  red  of  excessive  fresh- 
ness ;  the  ground  and  the  accessories  are  of  a  bistre  tint,  arriving  at 
absolute  black  in  the  dark  parts.  Upon  a  part  of  the  ground  the 
artist  has  carefully  inscribes!  his  name  and  the  date  :  M  Hehmid^  1722, 
This  piece  was  purchased  at  Nuremberg^  which  certainly  is  no  proof 
of  its  Crennan  nationality  ;  but  the  style  of  the  drawing,  the  natui'er 
of  the  pottery  and  of  the  enamek,  and  above  all,  the  character  of  the 
work,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  tbia  point. 

Hamboeg. — There  was  in  the  Burn  collection,  inEnglanfl,  a  tea^box 
artistically  painted  in  blue,  with  figures  of  Amorini  in  rocaille  cartou- 
ches and  with  borders  of  gold  ;  tlie  piece  bas  this  inscription  in  cursive 
character^i:  Johann  Otto  Lessd  Sctupstt  et  PinxU — Uaniburg^  Memis 
Jamiarijf  Anno  1756,  Mr.  Chaffers,  who  hjts  noticed  this  curious  speci- 
men, thinks  that  it  has  been  made  at  Delft,  and  only  painted  at  Hamburg. 
It  appeal's  to  ub  that  the  word  **  sculi>8it  "  implies  the  making  of  the 
object,  as  the  expressive  *'pinxit  "  indicates  the  definitive  decoration. 

UucHST  upon  Main,  principality  of  Nassau.— Here  is  a  manufactory 
whose  admirable  products  are  knowTi  by  every  body,  thanks  to  tho 
general  practice  of  the  painters  to  trace  on  the  reverse  the  wheel 
with  six  s{>okes,  taken  from  the  arms  of  the  Archbishop  of  Jlayence, 
protector  of  the  manufacture.  Founded  by  Gelz  of  Frankfort,  towards 
the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  acquired  a  deserved 
reputation,  as  much  from  the  perfection  of  the  plastic  of  its  works  aa 
for  its  delicacy  of  decoration  ;  landiaeapei*,  flowers,  figure  subjects,  are 
treated  with  a  care  and  an  art  one  only  meets  in  establishments  where 
enamelled  pottery  and  porcelain  are  made  together.  Some  elegant 
little  statuettes  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Melchior  modelled 
there  in  enamelled  earthenware. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  establish  a  similarity  between  the  pro- 
ducts of  Hochst  and  those  of  the  Hannong  ;  these  lost,  we  must  admit, 
have  never  approached  the  finish  of  the  fine  works  of  Mayence,  Among 
the  ornamental  products  ai^e  birds  well  exc*^cuted,  and  some  pieces  of  a 
figure  service  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  Brussels.  An  artist  of  the  name 
of  Zeschinger  has  sometimes  signed  his  name  in  full,  and  more  often 
bis  initial,  which  resembles  in  nothing  the  Zurich  mark.  We  find  other 
sigiis  accompanyiug  the  wheel  (M*  oil  and  315),  which  cannot  surprise, 
for  there  must  have  passed  a  great  many  artists  through  so  important 
an  establishment.      After   its    destruction   by    General    CuFtine,   the 


imyiddfl  were-  sold,   and  boiiL,^ht   in  part  by  one  named  Dahh    We 
frequently  find  figures  in  fmence  or  pipe-clay  executed  by     ^o     *w 
him,  and  marked  with  the  wheel,  aceompaniod  by  a  D.     ^      </^ 
This    sijrn    must  not    be    confounded   with    the    ancient     W     x& 
wheel,  M.3U.  M.3Un 

Kaschau  or  Kassa,  in  Hungary,  possessed  a  manufactory,  said  to 
have  been  worked  by  Italian  potters.  The  colour  of  the  enamel,  of  a 
gilico-alcaline  aspect,  the  polychrome  decorations,  in  which  man- 
ganese violet  and  a  very  faded  green  predominate,  appear  rather  to 
announce  an  Orient*il  origin,  Dr,  Mandl  possesses  a  curious  hand- 
warmer  (ehaufi'e-mains)  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  inscribed  on  the  back  in 
the  Sclavonic  language  **  Old  and  New  Testament." 

LouiSBURG,  in  Wurtemberg, — Before  Ringler  came  to  found  in 
this  place  a  porcelain  manufactory,  they  made  faïence;  we  have  met 
with  a  piece,  of  elegant  form  with  violet  jaspered  ground,  haviog 
on  a  reserved  medallion  the  German  eagle  charged  with  a  shield, 
inscribed  with  the  two  crossed  Cs,  benetith  the  date,  1726. 

Memminoëk,  in  Bavaria, — Fine  stoves  have  been  produced  at 
these  works,  which  appear  to  have  made  wares  in  blue  camaïeu,  and 
afterwards  vases  of  polychrome  decoration.  We  have  observed  no 
certain  specimen  of  Memmingen. 

NtiBEMaERO,  in  Bavaria,- — We  have  said  elsewhere,  the  great 
German  school  had  left,  in  the  intellectual  coatres,  skilful  traditions 
and  a  profound  taate  which  have  long  acted,  even  upon  the  industrial 
arts;  so  it  id  very  difficult  to  seize  the  transition  from  the  lîenaissance 
to  modern  times  in  Nuremberg  ceramics.  The  Ihiseum  of  Se\Te8 
has  stone  plaques  or  tiles  of  l(î57,  which  differ  hut  little  from  those 
made  a  hundred  years  earlier.  A  large  dish  of  the  same  museum, 
surrounded  with  antique  ornaments,  has,  in  the  centre,  a  Holy  Family, 
boldly  drawn  and  shaded  with  brown  strokes  upon  rather  cold  enamels, 
in  which  yellow  and  violet  predominate»  This  remarkable  work 
signed  G.  E.  Gulner,  is  not  dated,  notwithstanding  its  archaic  style. 
There  must  have  been  a  great  number  of  furnaces  at  Nuremberg  to 
judge  from  the  number  of  names  inscribed  upon  the  pieces.  Let  us 
first  speak  of  the  potter  who  had  armorial  bearings  if  wo  are  to 
believe  a  faience  plaque  having  this  inscription  on  the  reverse: — 
Herr  Chrisioph  Marz  anfmiger  ths  AUhmen  porcelaine  fabrique,  tiaius 
1661),  de^i  25  decemb,  demitm  anno  1731,  den  18  marz;  IMr.  Christopher 
Marz,  founder  of  the  manufactory  of  porcelain  of  this  place  ;  born  in 
IGOO,  the  2ath  December,  died  the  year  1731,  the  18th  ilarcli.     The 
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expression  "  porcelaine  fabrique  "  ia  this  legend  is  to  be  remarked  ;  Mr. 
Ton  Olfers,  Director  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  asserts,  as  we  shall  state 
later,  that  Marz  made  soft  porcelain  with  the  assistance  of  Conrad 
Komeli,  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  escuteheone<l  plaque  is  in  faïeno^, 
and  that  the  signature  of  Christopher  Marz  is  upon  another  faience  in 
the  Museum  of  Sèvres,  a  magnificent  bell  ornamented  with  the  arms 
of  the  town,  and  bearing  this  notice  ; — Chrhiùph  Marz^  Joïuinn 
Jacob  Matjer,  der  fl.  Beich^iadi  NUrnberg,  1724,  Sircebel:  that  is  to  say, 
*^  Christopher  Marz,  John  James  Mayer,  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg  of  tbe 
Holy  Empire,  1724,  StrcebeL'*  We  ask  ourselves  who  is  this  Mayer, 
whose  name  is  associated  here  with  the  founder  of  the  worksTiop;  he 
is  not  a  decorator,  since  the  painter  Strcebel  has  signed  in  his  turn; 
he  is  not  a  proprietor,  since  it  is  Conrad  Komeli  who  shares  Mith  Marz 
the  honour  of  the  foundation  of  the  establishment  and  of  the  working  of 
the  discovery.  As  to  Strœbel,  he  has  dated,  the  12th  of  December 
1730,  a  large  dish  at  Sèvres,  in  which  we  find  the  true  type  of  the 
modern  Nuremberg  decoration  ;  upon  an  enamel  a  little  blue,  rnns  a 
blue  arabesque  border,  surrounding  a  large  bowl  filled  with  fruits, 
on  the  edge  of  which  reposes  a  peacock.  A  service  in  the  same 
style,  ornamented  with  arms,  and  made  in  1741,  that  is,  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Marz,  gives  us,  with  the  name  of  the  potter  in  full 

(M.  316)  the   letters  GK  (»L  317). 

ÎOW,    the    frequency    of  this    mark 

M-^iô*  M.  317.      under  fine  faïences  closely  united  in 

make  with  those  of  Strœbel,  and  of  which  some  have  figures  drawn  in  a 

masterly  style,  leads  us  to  think  that  Kozdenbusch  was  an  eminent  manu- 

i'aeturer  with  whom  Strœbel  had  emigitited.     iSome 

pieces  marked  with  the  K  have  also  the  initials  of 

_  the  town  (M.  318).    These  last  are  found  with  other 

«         *{  «        signs.      The   remarkable   series  at    Sevres  ehuws 

another  artist  of  so  decided  an  individuality  that 

one  would  hesitate  to  consider  him  as  one  of  those  directed  by  Mar»; 

upon  a  large  dish  of  poor  style,  dated  1720,  he  has  tried  to  revive  the 

ornamental  richness  of  Faeuza  ;  this  abortive  attempt  proves  at  least 

that  the  t^te  for  the  Kenaîssance  had  not  entirely  abandoned  Noreni* 

berg    in    the    eighteenth  century;    the    second  dish,   also   poor   as 

regards  drawing,  devehrps  on  interesting  subject.     We  see  on  it  John 

the  Constant,    Duke   of  Saxony,   standing   facing   Luther;   between 

them   on   an  altar   is  an  open   Bible,  with   tliese  words:   Augudana 

eanfemo.     Signed   G.  F.  Greb  (Greber),  and  dated  1730;   this  dish 
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coramemoratefl  the  second  centenary  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
being  presented  to  the  Emperor  Cliarles  the  Fifth  by  the  Elector  John, 
root  of  the  Albertme  branch  of  Saxony,  Some  verses  of  doubtful  taste, 
playing  upon  the  words  joy  and  jubilee,  sufficiently  explain  the  subject  ; 
yet  a  Oermau,  vhu  pretends  to  have  discovered  the  existence  of  the 
workshop  of  Marz  at  Nuremberg,  declares  himself  unable  ^t*  Con 
to  say  to  what  event  tlie  piece  alludes;  he  has  read  upon  gvida  fes 
the  lîible,  he  says,  but  that  means  nothing.  f^t    stc 

The  Iteynolds*  collection  had  a  iine  dish  signed  thus:  "Nuremberg, 
1723»     Glner/'    A  new  name  to  add  to  the  list  of  German  artists. 

A  work  of  a  pohterior  date  appears  to  us  also  to  belong  to  Nurem- 
berg;   a  pitcher   with  eylindricjil  neck,   covered   with      Ç-     # 
a  dead*white  enamel,  and  decorated  with   rich  scrolls     J^j^^J'^tr 
laden  with  large,  polychrome  flowers  heightened  with     </ jj  iiWic 
black  outlines;  below  is  Mark  31 D.     This  pretty  piece  M.  3io. 

(Fig.  121),  in  the  collection  of  M.  Maze-Sencier,  gives  an  excellent 
type  of  the  taste  of  the  period» 

Fig.  121. 
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A  little  dish  of  Italian  form  surrounded  by  ornaments  in  relief 
brightly  coloured,  has  a  Bacchus  seated  upon  a  barrel,  holding  grapes 
and  fruits  ;  this  figure  is  upon  a  dark-violet  ground,  with  the  word 
fferbsiy  Autumn,  graved  by  removing  the  colour. 

Proskau,  in  Prussia. — One  occasionally  meets  with  pretty  cups  and 
saucers  of  a  brown  glazed  ware,  relieved  with  silver  ornaments;  the 
name  of  the  place,  PROSKAU,  is  graved  in  the  paste.  A  magnificent 
example,  belonging  to  M.  Leroy  Ladurie,  has  the  arras  of  the  Grand 
Puke  of  Mecklenburg,  surrounded  by  inscriptions  g.  Manjdck 
with   the   date  of   12th   December   1817.     Below   is  fecii 

written  :—  Proskau. 

This  moJern  example  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  we  have  seen. 

Saint-Georges,  in  Bavaria. — The  existence  of  this  locality  is 
revealed  to  us  by  a  fine  piece  of  polychrome  design  in  the  Gasnault 

collection:  with  fruits  and  flowers  deli-       _.     .    „    ^     ,„.     ,   ^, 

^1        •  \  J  •    *T,    •  ^    •  A      J  PinxU  F:  G  :  Fltegd.  St.- 

cately  painted  m  the  interior,  and  under-  ^ 

neath   this    legend,   which    is    quite    a       ^      ^^  ^    .      .^^. 
^  ^  B:  3  Noffember  1764. 

history: —  •*' 

ScHREiTZHEiM,  in  Wurtemberg. — ^It  is  said  that   potters   of  the 

name  of  Wintergurst  have  exercised  their  trade  from  father  to  son,  in 

Stliis  locality,  from  the   first  third   of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  pretty  cream  pot,  with  polychrome  bouquets,  has  been  given 
M.  320.  to  us  as  a  certain  specimen.     It  has  Mark  320. 

Stralsund. — This  ancient  Hanseatic  town  became,  from  1738  to 
1740,  the  seat  of  a  manufactory  founded  by  M.  de  Giese  ;  he  had  found 
the  requisite  clay  in  a  little  island  called  Hiddensoë,  of  which  he  was 
proprietor,  and  which  was  only  two  leagues  from  the  town.  After 
having  produced  some  remarkable  works,  the  manufactory  was  almost 
destroyed  in  1776,  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine.  It  was  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  completely  restored,  and  M.  de  Giese  had 
not  the  funds  necessary  to  give  it  a  new  impulse,  so  it  was  abandoned 
on  the  death  of  its  owner  in  1788. 

Protected,  no  doubt,  by  local  authority,  it  had  taken  as  mark  the 

^  arms  of  the  town,  three  horns  issuing  out  of  a  coronet  and 

)ff  Lv     surmounted  by  a  cross  (11.321).    We  have  observed  this  mark 

'■   - —     on   a  charming  open- worked   potpourri  jar   in   the   form  of 

a   potiche,  placed  upon  a  rock  covered  with  leafy  branches 

in    relief,   all   in    bright   tints,  well   treated,   and    the   vase 

painted   with   flowers   of  soft  and   delicate   execution.      Several   fine 
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pieces  of  the  Gasnault  collection  have   the  same  mark,  more  neatly 
traced  and  accompanied  by  unexplained  initials  (M.  322  and  323). 

%   ^    £  W^  r-% 

M.  322.  M.  323. 

We  give  here  marks  taken  from  German  pieces  whose  origin  has 
not  been  determined. 
*Kl       Gadrooned  dish,    with  rocaille   reliefs  upon  the   edge,  deco- 
ration   of   fruits    in    unbumt    enamels,    "  à    froid,"    in    which 
manganese  predominates. 
f^  Open-work,  plaited  basket,  of  white  even  enamel.    At  the 

p      bottom  a  polychrome  bouquet  in  dull  tints.     Probably  of  Marie- 
J4|(  berg  in  Sweden  ? 

r^         Cup  decorated  outside  with  bouquets  and  wreaths  of  flowers 
^     in  relief. 

Si.  40  i?îê^-dLo  ^^^   (Chope)  of  white  enamel,  decorated 

r      -       \^\  ^^^  ^^  9kXTSMè  of  some  company  in  hard 

^itaCcn/KifSon-fefl^'  enamels.    Probably  of  Switzerland  ? 

•J-   ij  Plate  with  waved  outlines,  border  covered  with  wreaths 

oJ  '  ^^  ^^^®^  *^^  landscapes.  In  the  centre,  a  woman  seated  in 
•' --^    •      a  landscape  with  ruins.    Marseilles  style. 

Hh*       Soup  tureen  silver  form,  the  lid  surmounted  by  a  scaly  green 
Tf     fruit,  with  four  leaves,  blue  decoration.    Rouen  style. 

"^      Bibbed  bottles;  blue  ornaments  and  flowers  in  the  German 
'      style. 

Waved  dish,  subject  Sino-French  style  of  the  Louis 
/'.•/3.H..A     XIV.  period.    A  lady  served  by  a  Chinese;  hard,  black 


Candlestick  in  greyish  enamel,  decorated  in  polychrome 
colours  rather  raw. 


'^'^        enamels. 
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(l'C*P»  ^^*'  ^^^^  ^^*^  polychrome  decoration  in  raw  colours, 

i7iO        outlined  with  black. 

QHEDX  Vases  decorated  upon  white  enamel,  with  polychrome 
▼V;l£ti  borders  and  arabesque  medallions  in  which  red  and  blue 
JF7  50     pervade. 

xî         Pot-pourri,  with  wreaths  of  coloured  flowers  in  relief. 

11  Cup  "  trembleuse,"  yellow  ground,  with  reserved  medal* 

lions  of  flowers. 

1^  Plateau  with  grotesques  in  green  camcûeu.     Moustiers 

style. 

/*E  ^A        P^ence  bottles,  greenish  enamel,  decorated  in  blue. 


Covered  vegetable  dishes,  scaly  knobs  with  leaves.    Deco- 
ration of  polychrome  flowers. 


Potiches    of   good  faïence,   Chinese  decoration,  "  Bose  " 
jH  I^      family,  with  heightenings  of  gold.     Germany  or  Italy. 

Large   dish,  blue   ground,  scattered  with   playing   cards 
rJ-JSj   thrown  irregularly.     One  of  the  figures  supports  an  escut- 
cheon of  gold,  with  an  eagle  crowned  sable. 

T  T^     kJ       Plates  in  Rouen  decoration,  dull  colours. 

LKx  w        KJ  kA#       Ribbed  potiches,  having  upon  a  very  lustrous 
riV    AA         ft  A\  enaniel,  flowers  in  pale  yellow  and  manganese. 
^  Piece  of  excessively  fine  paste  with  very  elaborate  figures 

in  rather  pale  tints. 
•r         Large  dish  of  blue  decoration,  ornaments  surrounding  a  central 
landscape. 

I  ^  ^       Plate,  blue  decoration.     German. 
M  Pitcher  with  landscape  in  blue  camaïeu. 

r|yY         Soup  tureen  ;  upon  the  top  a  lemon  with  its  leaves,  deco- 
^         ration  of  bouquets  in  rather  cold  tints.    Germany  or  Sweden. 

c^  Similar  piece;  appendages  composed  of  flowering  branches. 

^         Decoration  of  bouquets.     Nuremberg  ? 
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...j^      Dish  with  gadrooned  edge,  and  a  Germau  inscription  between 
Oir      two  palms. 

(^QJ^flu:*       I^^^^  ^^  common  ware  painted  with  a  singular  sub- 
;r3~!ZT7^   ject,  ill  drawn  in  hard  tints. 

_^jj        Small  dish  with  rustic  edge  imitating  plaited  branches;  in 
'   "    the  centre  a  blue  flower,  style  of  Baireuth. 

i^Cji^^t     ^.  .       Small  pitcher  with  twisted  handles  and  gadroons 
A      ^  disposed  in  an  S  ;    blue  decorations   with  figures, 

Tt  nij^  ■  /  w^  wreaths  and  birds  of  good  style. 

\^j^       Large  dish  decorated  in  deep  violet  with  a  large  rose,  and 
\Zf     semés  of  bouquets  and  butterflies.     Probably  Swedish. 

J^'jj^*^       Cap  with  bouquets,  Strasburg  style;  dirty  tints.     Prob- 
•p*         ably  Swedish. 

^         Creampot  in  light  faïence,   cursively  decorated  with   bou- 
-'^—   quets,  in  which  manganese  predominates. 

Q  <i?  5Ç  Pieces  decorated  in  blackish  blue  camaïeu  scattered 
cA  ^^  ^^u  ^th  bouquets  and  flowers.  Perhaps  of  Stockholm  ? 
The  close  resemblance  of  the  second  sign  to  that  attributed  to  Bous- 
semart  of  Lille  is  observable. 

jf.  Large  basket  dish.     Nuremberg  style. 

—  Compotiers  with  polychrome   bouquets,  very  delicate  and 

■  elaborate,    Saxon  sty  la 

VjfJ       Night-lamp  (veilleuse)  with  detached  bouquets  in  hard  dull 
3       colours. 

W^  Canette  with  polychrome  decoration,  dated  1736. 

Water-pot,  the  decoration  covering  the  ground,  painted  with 
Y^^  muflBe   colours    delicately  executed.    The   mark   under  the 
handle.     Mounted  in  silver. 

Small  flask  decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  Chinese  style, 
Y      "Rose"  family,  dull,  blueish  enamels.     A  similar  mark  upon 
porcelain  is  attributed  to  JRudolstadt. 
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-y^      Plates  with   bouquets,   Strasburg  style,   with   white  enamel 
^**^  reliefs  on  the  rim. 


Hjr 


Saticer,  Sèvres  form,  decoration  and  flowers,  Straaburg  style. 


m^     f%       Various  pieces  with  roeailles  indentations,  polychrome  deeo- 
^^^         ration,  heightened  with  white  upon  blueish  enamel. 


The  first  beginnings  of  tlie  pottery  manufacture  in  England  ara 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity  ;  what  appears  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  Marryat  and  Mr,  Chaffers  is,  that  the  ceramics  of  hard  paste 
have  specially  pre-occupied  the  artists,  and  that  common  and  fine 
stone  wares,  fine  earthenwares  and  other  compositions  resembling 
porcelain,  have  preceded  these  by  some  time. 

Fig.  122. 
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Staffordshire  is  in  either  ease  the  cxadle  uf  the  potter's  art,  In 
1 581,  a  certain  William  Simpson  îisks  for  authorisation  to  est^iblish  a 
manufactory  of  stoneware  to  compete  with  the  products  imported  from 
Culogne  ;  at  Burslem,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Thomas  Toft,  Kalph  Toft,  his  &on,  and  William  Sans,  made  earthen- 
wares in  relief  of  a  primitive  and  barbarous  aspect. 

As  regards  enamelled  earthenware  — called  by  our  neighbours 
Delft — it  seems  to  have  been  an  imported  industry.  8ome  Dutch 
appear  to  have  established  it  at  Pulham  and  Lambeth;  towards  1640 
were  made  in  this  last  lociility  drug  pots,  jugs  and  wall  tiles  with 
hhip  landscapes;  wine  bottles  nn  whi(*h  are  inscribed  •' Sark,  Claret, 
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and  Whit/'  dated  1642  and  1659,  are  considered  to  be  of  English 
origin,  yet  it  may  not  have  been  impossible  that  they  were  made  in  the 
coimtries  which  produced  the  wines. 

An  impressed  faïence,  coloured  yellow,  blue,  brown  and  green,  in 
the  Palissy  style,  appears  later;  specimens,  with  scripture  subjects, 
dated  1660;  a  portrait  of  Charles  XL,  made  in  1668,  and  dishes 
bearing  the  arms  of  corporations,  formed  the  contingent  of  this  ephe- 
meral industry. 

About  the  same  time,  England  tried  glazed  wares  with  engobe  or 
"  slip  "  coating  and  graflBto  ornament.  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  was  one  bi 
the  centres  of  this  production;  a  dish,  dated  1660,  has  upon  a  brown 
eartli  with  yellow  glaze,  geometrical  designs;  another  piece  of  the 
same  style,  glazed  in  brown,  is  inscribed,  "  Wrotham  1699." 

Bradwell. — It  was  in  this  place  that  a  systematic  commercial 
fabrication  first  began  to  be  manifested.  In  1690,  John  Philip  Elers,  a 
native  of  Saxony,  who  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  came 
to  England  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  assisted  by  his  brothers,  and 
having  discovered  a  clay  fitted  to  give  a  red,  hard  pottery  approaching 
the  Chinese  bocaros,  they  worked  it  concurrently  with  a  kind  of  greyish- 
white  stoneware,  of  which  the  fine  grain  lent  itself  to  moulding  the 
most  delicate  reliefs.  This  new  fabrication  had  a  deserved  success. 
ÏO  preserve  the  fruit  of  their  labours  the  partners  shrouded  themselves 
in  the  most  absolute  mystery,  and  only  took  as  assistants  in  the 
rougher  work,  coarse,  unintelligent  men,  incapable,  in  short,  to  see 
beyond  their  daily  manipulations.  They  even  gave  the  preference  to 
idiots.  A  certain  Astbury,  desirous  of  discovering  their  secret,  entered 
the  manufactory  as  a  workman,  pretending  to  be  an  idiot  ;  he  had  the 
courage  to  keep  up  the  character  for  several  years,  until  he  had  gained 
the  information  requisite  to  set  up  a  furnace,  when  he  fled  from 
Bradwell,  and  went  to  found  ^i  Shelton,  the  establishment  which  was 
to  make  general  the  invention  of  the  Elers.  It  spread  with  such 
rapidity  that,  in  1710,  the  inventors  themselves  had  to  yield  to  this 
poweri'ul  competition. 

FuLHAM. — Is  it  to  the  Dutch  that  we  must  give  the  honour  of  the 
stone  and  other  wares  executed  in  this  place  ?  In  1684  John  Dwight 
produced  there  statuettes,  busts,  table  ware,  and  objects  in  marbled 
paste. 

BuRSLEM. — The  first  potter  of  whom  we  find  any  trace  in  this  locality 
is  Ralph  Shaw,  who,  in  1733,  produced  a  kind  of  artificial  basalt  ware 
of  a  chocolate  colour,  striped  with  white.     Then  from  1730  to  1740,  it 
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is  Ralpli  Wood  who  is  siiceeeded  by  his  son  Aaron  about  1750<  But, 
from  1759  to  1770,  this  town  became  the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant 
mauufactory  of  England,  that  of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  The  producta  of 
this  illufitrious  inventor  are  difticiilt  to  class  ;  mostly  all  are  of  earthen- 
ware and  fine  stoneware,  but  the  purity  of  paste,  the  addition  of  kaolin 
in  certain  varieties,  go  nearly  approaches  soft  porcelain,  that  many  of 
its  delicate  small  pieces  might  be  classed  as  such.  Well  hnown  are  his 
remarkable  vases  and  medallions  with  blaolc  ground,  from  which  are 
detached,  busts  and  bas-reliefs;  and  the  still  more  charming  imita* 
lions  of  the  antique  where  the  figures  in  white  biscuit  are  laid  upon  a 
soft  blue  or  sage  coloured  ground;  these  delicate  works  distinguish 
themselves  in  kinds  which  the  founder  of  the  works  tlius  de-' 
porphyry,  hasaltes,  or  black  Egyptian  ware,  jasper  ware  with  whiiL  .  ._._-, 
bleuit  bamboo  colour,  porcelain  biscuit  fitted 
for  chemic4il  apparatus,  and  his  table  ware  called 
Queen's  ware,  because  the  Queen  had  made 
herself  protectress  of  the  potter.  The  fashion 
for  these  elegant  products  gave  soon  a  con- 
siderable development  to  the  establishment. 

Tn  177U  a  whole  village,  called  Etruria.  was 
ibunded  to  coutain  the  works  and  their  work- 
men ;  the  celebrated  Flaxman  composed  sub- 
jects and  modelled  the  most  important  works. 
The  potteries  of  Wedgwood  became  the  type 
of  general  fabrications,  and  by  the  side  of 
objects  upon  which  was  stamped  in  the  paate 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  we  find  a  host  of  irai* 
tations  of  which  the  authors  are  barely  known. 
In  1770,  Enoch  WocmI  established  a  pottery 
at  Bun^lem  ;  he  made  busts  and  cream  wares. 
His  successors»  Wood  and  Caldwell,  continued 
the  style  to  modern  times, 

Liverpool. — ^From  the  year  1674,  we  find  traces,  in  the  otiieial 
documents,  of  works  in  this  city,  but  the  first  known  specimens  are 
signed,  in  1716,  by  Alderman  Thomas  Shaw;  others  follow  in  suc- 
cession in  1756.  This  Delft  establishment  had  its  seat  in  Dale 
Street. 

Richard  Oliaffers,  a  pupil  of  Shaw,  set  up  another  work  at  Shaw's 
Brow,  in  1752  ;  he  hnd  soon  a  powerful  rival  in  tlie  person  of  Wed^^- 
wood,   and   worked    fictively   to    maintain   a   respectable   level.      He 
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Biicceeded,  and  his  e^tabliBhnient  was  soon   the  mo?t  important  in 

Liverpool  His  principal  production  was  white  faience  with  blue 
camaïeu  decoration,  which  he  exported  in  largo  qnantitiee  to  the 
English- American  colonies.  One  piece  has  obtaiiirjd  a  kind  nf  celebrity, 
a  pepperbox  of  cylindrical  fornix  contracted  towards  the  middle  and 
pierced  with  numerous  holes;  chequered  borders  decorated  the  two 
edges,  and  the  name  of  Richard  Chaffers,  with  the  date,  waa  inscribed 
in  the  middle;  it  was  proverbial  in  America  to  saj  of  a  hot-headed 
person,  **  He  is  as  hot  tta  Dick's  pepperbox,''  The  name  of  ^^^^ 
Chaffers^  with  the  date  17G0,  and  a  heart  transfixed  with  two  J^ 
arrows  (M.  824)  occurs  on  one  of  his  pieces  in  England.  ^*-  ^'^•*- 

John  Sadler  founded  in  175G,  in  Harrington  Street,  an  establish- 
ment for  making  pottery  ;  he  was  son  of  Adam  Sadler,  a  printer,  and 
had  not  only  studied  the  processes  of  his  father*»  trade^  but  also  the 
engraving  upon  nietah  Assisted  by  these  special  acquirements  he 
invented  a  process  of  impression,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to 
transfer  upon  the  earthenware  enamel,  the  proofs  of  a  copper  plate; 
to  give  to  his  invention  the  industrial  development  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  he  took  into  partnership  Mr.  Guy  Green,  So  early  as 
1750  a  patent  was  offered  to  secure  to  them  the  benefit  of  their 
discovery,  but  they  preferred  keeping  their  invention  unknown,  by 
making  it  with  the  requisite  precautions  for  secresy. 

Several  signed  pieces  are  well  kno^^,  specially  a  portrait  of 
Frederic  IL,  King  of  Prussia,  inscribed  '^  J.  Sadler,  Liverp*.,  onaracP;" 
a  portrait  of  George  IL  has  simply  **  Hadler,  1756  ;"  upon  other  works 
we  find  "Sadler  and  Green," 

John  Pennmgton  possessed,  from  1760  to  1780,  a  work-   -^    ^ 
shop  famous  for  its  vases,  punch  bowls,  and  his  mark  (M,  325)  ^       ^ 
is  in  gold  or  colours.  ^-  325. 

Zachariah  Barnes,  born  1743,  died  1820,  was  the  last  potter  of 
Liverpool. 

Sheltok.— In  1685  Thomas  Miles  made  here  brown  and  white 
stonewares,  which  are  marked  with  ttie  letter  M,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  the  mark  of  the  series. 

Astbiiry  established  himself  here  when  he  had  acquired  the 
processes  of  the  Elers.  He  made  red  and  white  st^Dne wares,  and  died 
in  1743  ;  his  son  Thomas  had  begun  in  1725  making  cream-coloured 
ware,  and  was  the  introducer  of  calcined  flints  into  this  class  of 
pottery. 

Samuel  Hollins  est^iblished  at  Shelton,  about  17^0,  a  manufactory 
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of  tea  services  of  a  fine  red  ware  ;  when  he  retired  io  1777,  to  join  tlio 
New  Hall  Company,  he  had  for  successora  T.  and  J.  HoUins*  iniitati»rs 
of  Wedgwood. 

Little  Fekton.— Wlieildon,  in  1740,  made  the  same  style. 
ILaj^ley. — Elijah  Mayer,  eoutemporary  of  Wedgwood,  injitated  hia 
products,  and  made  also  nnglazed  wares  with  coloured  reliefs;  about 
1700,  Mr,  Miles  made  brown  stonewares,  and  Henry  Palmer,  in  1700, 
imitated  the  works  of  Wedgwood, 

Job  Meigh  and  his  sons  had  in  this  place  a  manufactory  of  salt 
glazed  stoneware, 

TuNSTALL. — About  1770,  Benjamin  Adams  of  this  place,  was  one  of 
the  many  imitators  of  Wedgwood, 

Lane  End  now  Longton. — Turner  established  here,  in  1762, 
works  for  the  production  of  the  same  wares,  and  his  imitations,  wo 
must  say,  hold  the  first  rank  after  the  originals.  Wo  have  seen,  at 
Baronne  8ulomon  de  Rothsehild's,  a  set  of  three  pieces  of  extreme 
elegance  and  perfect  execution.  The  central  vase,  a  reversed,  trun- 
cated pyramid,  supported  by  four  lions'  paws  reposing  upon  a  pcdeslnl, 
had,  at  its  superior  angles,  busts  draped  in  light  veils;  ujion  thi* 
greyish-blue  ground  was  a  bas-relief  of  allegorical  figures  of  exquisite 
elegance,  headings,  flowers,  and  orna  mental  borders  served  as  frames  in 
the  principal  subjects.  Had  not  the  name  of  the  author  been  stainped 
in  the  paste,  we  should  certainly  have  attributed  tliis  remarkable  piece 
to  Wedgwood  himself, 

LoNGPOUT, — John  Davenport  established  in  this  place,  in  1793,  a 
manufactory  of  flue  fuionce,  which  wtis  marked  with  his  name^  some* 
times  accompanied  by  tin  anchor  ;  later  he  made  hard  porcelaiu, 

Stoke-upon-Tkent. — 8podo  the  elder,  pupil  of  Wheildou,  founded 
here,  about  1784,  works  for  the  production  of  the  Bame  potteries,  an<l 
iutrodnced  blue  printing;  at  his  death^  his  son  devoted  himself  to  the 
fabrication  of  porcelain, 

Miuton  fatlier  established,  in  the  same  place,  in  1791,  the  workshops 
his  son  lias  placed  in  the  first  rank  among  those  of  England, 

BniSTOL. — A  German,  named  Wrede  or  Reed,  first  made  here  stilt 
glazed  wares  in  1703  ;  fine  faïence  was  afterwards  made,  signed  SMii 
The  eai-liest  specimen  signed  SMB,  is  dated  1703* 

jACKriELD*— The  most  ancient  manufactory  of  Shropshire.  There 
exists  a  specimen  of  its  brown  pottery  dated  1684,  In  1713.  the 
establishment  was  resumed  by  Eichard  Thursfield,  who  produced  there 
an  earthenwiin*  with  black  glaze  ;  at  lus  death,  in   1751,  his  son  p»»-'* 
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ceeded  him,  and  worked  untU  1777.    About  1780  the   works .  were 
acquired  by  Mr.  John  Eose. 

Benthal. — It  is  to  this  place  that  John  Thursfield  transferred,  in 
1772,  the  working  stock  of  Jackfield,  in  order  to  continue  the  making  of 
hard-paste  pottery.  He  obtained  here  some  remarkable  products,  and 
especially  vases  noted  for  their  fine  black  glaze,  of  which  the  secret 
died  with  him. 

Nottingham. — A  stoneware  of  this  place  bears  the  date  of  the  20th 
November  1726. 

LowESTOPT. — In  1756  Hewlin  Luson  founded  here  the  fabrication 
of  various  potteries,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  several 
undertakers. 

Leeds. — Messrs.  Hartley,  Greens  and  Company,  founders  of  these 
works,  made  in  1770  various  potteries  impressed  with  their  name. 

Yarmouth. — Pretty  potteries,  in   imitation  of  m 

Wedgwood,  have  been  made  here  by  a  potter  of  the 
name  of  Absolon  (M.  326).  :^olon  yattn^ 

SwiNTON,  near  Eotherham.— In  1790  a  John  ^•^^^• 

Green,  from  Liverpool,  established  this  pottery  upon  the  river  Don. 
A  specimen  has  stamped  underneath,  "  Don  Pottery." 

We  here  close  this  rapid  sketch.  The  history  of  English  Pottery 
has  received  all  the  development  it  deserves  in  the  luminous  works  of 
Messrs.  Marryat,  A.  W.  Franks,  and  others;  it  is  recapitulated  as 
completely  as  possible  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Chaflfers,  and  we  can  only 
refer  to  these  works  the  collector  desirous  of  following  out  the  study  of 
this  special  and  interesting  manufacture. 

Sweden. 
Eorstrand,  a  suburb  of  Stockholm. — Here  faïence  was  first  made 
in  Sweden,  about  1727.  The  name  of  the  first  proprietor  was  Norden- 
stople  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  B.  K.  Geyers  and  Arfvingar.  Most  often 
the  pieces  are  decorated  in  relief,  with  scroll  borders  and  flowers  in  the 
Saxon  style,  either  in  violet  camaïeu,  or  in  colours  where  manganese 
and  citron  yellow  prédominât^,  Marks  327a,  5,  and  c,  are  some  of  the 
signatures  on  the  pieces  : — 

M.  327a.  M.  3276.  M.  327c. 
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to    trace  the  name  of  the   director  in  the  secxDiid  row  of 

figures  ?    Are  the  others  those  of  painters  ?     We 

^y^-f-'\    do  tiot  know.    Some  fine  works  of  the  same  origin, 

Ti       the  one  of  delicate  bouquets,  like  those  of  Aprey, 

M.  3286.     had  M.  328a  and  fc. 


SÏOCKOLM 

A 

Hakan  Arigraan 

1737 

M.  329. 


Borstrand  enlarged,  soon  became  a  district  of 
Stockholm,  and  then  the  works  took  its  name. 
One  may  suppose  this  change  goes  back  very  far, 
a  piece  of  the  Gasnault  collection  having  imder- 
neath  (Hf.  329)  :— 

In  the  Museum  at  Sevres  is  a  punch -bowl,  signed  "Storkliolni, 
1751,  D.  P."  An  inscription  adds,  **To  the  health  of  all  the  beautiful 
girls  r*  The  decoration  of  this  bowl  is  that  of  most  of  the  pieces  of 
Stockholm,  and  in  a  rather  pale  blue  camaïeu,  upon  a  hlueish  enamel, 
sometimes  relieved  with  designs  in  white  enamel  ;  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  the  Rouen  stylo* 

Hift  ^  pretty  curved  jardinière,  ornamented  with  subjects 

J^Td^  of  interiors,  Music  and  Dancing,  bears  the  sign  (M.  330), 

CJixif*   Wo  do  not  venture  to  affirm  the  origin  of  the  piece,  but 

M,  330.        believe  it  to  be  Swedish. 

Mariebero,  near  Stockholm, — Established  in  1760  by  a  society  of 
which  Count  Scheffer  was  patron,  this  manufactory  competed  with  the 
royal  works,  and  when  the  privileges  of  this  last  expired,  Eberhard 


^^ 


Ehrenreich  obtained,  in  1759,  the  protection 

^"yÔÇSurs         -^y«-p         of  the  sovereign.     The  beauty  of  its  products 

^  '^         deserved  this  encouragement.    A   frequent 

^  y^  Jq^^    mark  is  that  of  the  three  erowns  (M.  331). 

yOUt  We    have  seen    it    on   some  escutcheoued 

^  *  "    *         plates  forming  part  of  the  service  of  Baron 

de  Bret  eu  it,  ambassador  of  France  to  the  Court  of  Sweden;  we  have 

\Xi\l^        seen    it    modified  as  M.  332   upon   a   plateau   with  che- 

^"^^ —       quered  borders,   charged  at  its  intersections  with  sprigs 

M5  Vv      of  flowers    in    relief;    this    style   of  ornament,  imitatal 

M.  332.       {^Qj^    Niederviller,    is    almost    a    characteristic    whereby 

to    distinguish    the    prorlucts    of  Marieberg  ;    thus,    reticnlated    jars 

with  medallions,  painte<l  with   fruits  and  tlowers,  and  having  a  violet 

IVT    or   TVR    ^^^  ^^^  J^"*^^  Î  dishes  with  bouquets  and  open  border, 

M.  333^.    M,3336.    marked  only  with  M  or  MB  (M,  333(3t,  6)  united  in  a 

monogram,  have  left  no  doubt  of  their  origin.     The  first  sign,  M.  333  a, 

was  found  under  a  vase  in  the  form  of  m  mitre. 
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We  also  attribute  to  Marieberg  another  mark  (M.  334)  of  heraldic 
origin,  taken  from  some  reticulated  pieces  with  polychrome  bouquets  ;  a 
fine  soup-tureen,  the  lid  ornamented  by  three  roses  f  ^  c  C 
grouped,  has  shown  us  the  value  of  these  signs  ;  four  .  -  _^  ^  ^ 
medallions,  with  rocaille  framing,  reserved  in  the  ^  E>  "ç^ 
exterior  network,  had    a  shield   of  silver  with  three  M.  334. 

crescents  sable,  surmounted  by  crested  helmet  mantlings  between  two 
other  crescents  ;  the  reverse  and  the  interior  of  the  piece  reproduced 
the  mark  with  the  three  crescents  and  an  E.  Would  it  be  the  initial 
of  Ehrenreich  ? 

A  large  dish,  decorated  with  wreaths,  birds  and  insects,  well  drawn 
in  blue  camaïeu,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  large  pink,  like  .  -  ^v^; 
those  of  Moustiers,  appears  to  us  of  Swedish  origin,  its  *^}\jt* 
Mark  335. 

KuNEESBERG. — This  name,  written  in  full  (M.  336),  occurs  on  some 
plateaux  and  baskets,  with  bouquets  where  manganese,    ^    ^  ^ 

pale-blue  and  yellow  predominate,  some  pieces  are  J VUUCfS  wM« 
ornamented  with  violet  camaïeu  ;  two  of  these  have  M.  336. 

a  shield  charged  with  an  ox  (colls.  Gasnault  and  Pascal). 

To  the  same  works  would  appear  to  belong  centre    — j^   r^    .  ■ 
pieces,  plates,  and  a  pot  of  similar  decoration,  marked     j^    /*  _   i7l 
as  M.  337.  M.337. 

Denmark. 

Kiel. — The  manufacture  of  this  town  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  modem  times.  The  paste  is  thin,  well  worked,  its  forms 
choice,  and  rivalling  those  of  silver;  the  painting  equals  in  purity 
the  works  of  Hochst,  and  surpasses  those  of  Strasburg.  A  large 
enamel  bowl,  in  the  form  of  a  mitre,  with  the  orb  for  knob,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  specimens  of  the  Eeynolds  collection.  Upon  one  of 
its  sides,  in  a  framework  of  yellow  endive  leaves,  relieved  with  brown, 
is  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  executed  with  rare  talent  of  drawing 
and  harmony;  on  the  other,  a  party  is  seated  at  a  table  drinking 
out  of  a  similar  mitre  the  liquor  beloved  by  people  of  the  North. 
Baisins  and  a  cut  lemon,  painted  upon  the  lid,  sufiBciently  indicate  the 
beverage  (punch)  ;  and  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  interest 
of  the  work,  we  read  underneath  it,  Kiel, — Buehtvald,  diredewr. — 
Ahr:  Leihamer  fecit.  Other  pieces  have  given  us  these  signatures 
abridged  : — 
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The  first  mark  was  under  a  potpourri  vase,  ornamented  with 
branches  in  relief,  enamelled  with  bright  blue  ;  some  bouquets  of  the 
same  blue  semes  upon  the  vase  indicate  another  hand  than  that  of 
Leihamer.  The  sixth  sign  was  on  pieces  with  bright  green  camaïeux 
relieved  with  black,  and  some  touches  of  dead  gold. 

Italy. 

We  have  before  observed  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  historic 
majolicas  had  placed  Italy  at  the  head  of  European  industries,  her 
modem  faïences  were  powerless  to  maintain  her  there.  The  manual 
skill  still  exists  in  her  turners  and  painters,  but  invention  is  wanting  ; 
the  efforts  made  to  revive  the  art  amount  to  a  simple  bastardised 
counterfeit  of  the  productions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  to  the  copy 
of  oriental  vases  or  French  ceramics. 

We  have  in  consequence  thought  it  more  befitting  to  separate  the 
ancient  works  from  the  modern,  less  in  taking  the  absolute  date  of  their 
fabrication  than  in  distinguishing  their  style  of  decoration  ;  it  is  in 
this  spirit  that  we  establish  the  following  descriptions  : — 

Tuscany. 

Siena. — This   manufactory  cannot  have    entirely  lost  the    good 

traditions  of  art,  for  we  find  still  in  the  eighteenth  century  remarkable 

draughtsmen   contending   against   the  current  of  fashion.     These  are 

Terenzio  Romano,  in  1727;  Bar.  Terense;  Bar.  Terchi  Romano;  Fer- 

dinando    Maria    Campani,     Senense,     1733  ;     Ferdinando     Campani, 

^^^.^     1736-1744.     The  cipher  composed  of  the  letters  FC  (M.  339), 

TT^     taken  from  the  reverse  of  a  plateau  with  trophies  in  grisaille, 

Cla      '^  attributed  to  him.     The  plate  in  the  Louvre,  No.  167,  may 

-■-         be  given  to  Ferdinando  Maria  Campani,  styled  the  Raffaelle 

of  majolica,  but  the  dish  No.  168,  signed  T.  M.,  not  F.  M., 

we  do  not  think  to  be  by  the  same  master  ;  the  initial  of  the  family 

name  of  an  artist  would  not  be  wanting  to  his  signature  at  this  late 

epoch. 
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San  Quirico.  —  Founded  about  1714  by  Cardinal  Chigî,  this 
establishment  had  in  view  the  revival  of  the  ancient  majolicas  ;  and  to 
raise  the  languishing  manufacture.  Piezzentili,  painter  and  founder,  was 
called  to  direct  it,  and  was  chosen  because  he  had  formed  his  style  upon 
a  long  study  of  the  vases  of  Fontana.  After  his  death,  Bartolommeo 
Terchi,  a  Koman  artist  of  the  Siena  works,  successfully  replaced  him, 
but,  as  the  Cardinal  gave  his  majolicas  as  presents,  and  did  not  put 
them  into  commerce,  the  works  of  San  Quirico  are  scarcely  known, 
and  their  influence  over  the  public  taste  remained  null.  Ferdinando 
Maria  Campani  appears  also  to  have  worked  for  Cardinal  Chigi  before 
going  to  Siena.  At  the  Louvre  is  to  be  seen  a  plaque  with  Moses 
striking  the  rock,  signed  "  Bar.  Terchi  Romano  in  S.  Quirico." 

Monte  Lupo. — To  this  centre  are  attributed  brown  glazed  potteries, 
heightened  with  arabesques  and  small  yellow  flowers,  resembling  a 
gilded  decoration.  There  occur  in  collections  teapots,  cups,  and  goblets  ; 
also  pieces  with  a  warm  brown  glaze,  very  lustrous,  with  Chinese 
borders,  and  bouquets  in  brilliant  gold,  heightened  by  strokes  raised 
with  a  point.  These  charming  pieces  appear  to  us  more  perfect  than 
those  of  Monte  Lupo,  and  their  style  recalls  the  finest  Oriental  deco- 
rations of  Milan.    We  mention  them  here  under  reserve. 

The  feeble  attempts  at  majolica  of  Giovinale  Tereni,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  continued  in  the  following  century 
and  had  some  followers.  Among  these  we  note  Bafaello  Girolamo, 
who  signed  in  1639  a  cup  rudely  painted  with  three  horsemen,  now 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  also,  the  artist  who  traced  this 
long  inscription: — "Ani  16  di  Aprile  1663' Diacinto   Monti  di 

MONTELUPO." 

BoRGO  San  Sepolcro. — A  singular  piece  reveals  to  us  the  existence 
of  these  works — a  hand-lamp,  with  pillar  stem,  upon  which  the  recipient 
for  oil  moves  up  and  down  ;  the  faïence  is  of  a  violet-grey,  with  wreaths 
and  draperies  in  colours;  the  mounting  and  accessories  are  of  silver; 
under  the  faïence  base  is  written,  Citta  Borgo  8.  Sepolcro — a  6  febraio 
1771 — Mart  Rolette  fecit.  This  Bolet  is  a  Frenchman  who  travelled 
about  with  his  trade,  and  whom  we  shall  again  see  at  Urbino. 

Marches. 

Faenza. — This  old  and  important  centre  would  naturally  remain 
one  of  the  last  at  work.  We  find,  in  1616,  pharmacy  vases  signed, 
Andrea  Pantaleo  pmgit.    In  1639  Francesco  Yicchij   was,  according 
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to  written  documents,  proprietor  of  the  most  important  manufactory 
at  Faenza^  which  implies  there  were  others  whose  products  are  yet 
to  find. 

Dtichy  of  UrUno. 

Pesabo. — After  having  seen  this  town  manifest  its  artistic  tendencies 
by  paintings  of  the  highest  class,  and  by  decorations  with  metallic 
lustres,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  it,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
imitating  the  most  coquettish  works  of  France.  No  doubt,  this  trans- 
formation did  not  take  place  without  a  struggle,  for  we  still  find,  in  1757, 
a  pharmacy  vase  having  all  the  characters  of  the  old  majolica,  with  the 
subject  of  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise.  Who  was  the  author 
of  this  protest  against  fashion  ?  He  has  only  made  himself  known  by 
ciphers  yet  unexplained  : — eU:  r.  P.  C.  P.  Two  artists  of  Lodi,  Filippo 
Antonio  Caligari  and  Antonio  Casali,  are  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
new  ideas;  their  double  signature  appears  under  two  soup  tureens, 
copying  in  form  and  painting  the  rich  porcelain  of  Sèvres  ;  bleu  de  roi 
grounds,  heightened  by  gold  arabesques;  in  reserve  are  medallions, 

w  ^  where  are  finely  executed,  in  soft  unctuous  enamels,  sub- 

^  ^  jects,  landscapes,  and  flowers.  Underneath  is,  Pesaro. — 
'  Caligari  e  Casali. — Ottvhre  1786.    These  rare  specimens 

explain  those  of  a  generally  anterior  date  marked  (340). 

A  curious  plate  in  the  Fortuum  collecîtion  is  ornamented  in  the  cir- 
cumference with  birds  and  coloured  flowers  in  relief,  and  having  in  the 
centre  a  bouquet  composed  of  a  rose  and  forget-me-nots  ;  underneath,  in 
violet,  is  tliis  same  mark,  with  the  date  1765,  and  the  initials  P.  P.  L*., 
which  no  doubt  indicate  the  decorator. 

Some  vases,  with  bouquets  and  pink  borders,  embroidered  with 
white  designs  rubbed  out,  resemble  the  faïences  of  Nevers,  and  more, 
those  of  Vaucouleurs.  The  name  alone  pesaro  appears  with  the  date 
1771,  under  an  ewer  of  blue  ground,  with  reserved  medallion  containing 
a  bouquet.  There  is  a  piece  we  have  studied  at  Madame  Kouveyre's,  of 
which  the  historical  subject  must  be  interesting.  A  woman  seated, 
crowned  with  a  radiated  circle,  and  having  at  her  feet  the  tiara  of 
Venice,  a  closed  crown  and  the  iron  crown,  was  receiving  the  homage 
of  a  man  in  civil  costume,  who  presented  her  with  a  kind  of  Greek 
temple  ;  behind  the  emblematic  person,  was  a  soldier  holding  a  horse 
richly  caparisoned. 

We  cannot  precisely  give  the  epoch  when  the  works  of  Caligari  and 
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Casalî  began  ;  what  is  certain  is  tliat  they  had  rivals  ;  in  1757,  Giuseppe 
Bertohicei,  of  Urbania,  came  to  settle  at  Pesaro,  and  six  years  later,  in 
1763,  PJetro  Lei,  a  painter  of  Sassuolo,  was  called  to  take  ilireetioij  of 
cue  of  the  works  in  exercise. 

Ukbakia, — We  may  remember  that  this  name  was  given  to  Castel 
Durante  by  Pope  Urban  YUL,  when  he  obtained  the  tiara;  the  majo- 
lica artists  who  have  left  in  their  works  the  trace  of  this  change  of 
natue,  seemed  to  have  felt  it  uo  honour  to  follow  the  path  of  aucient 
art,  and  to  keep  up  in  the  public  a  taste  for  historic  pieces;  one 
represents  the  Triumph  of  Flora,  and  signs,  Ilipj^liio  Romlaldoiii  pinse 
in  Urbania  ;  another,  Fatta  in  Urhania  ndla  hotiega  del  Signor  Pietro 
PajH,  16C7-  In  1693  a  plaque  with  landscape  is  signed  by  CHovanni 
Po^uzzi  ;  lastly,  a  pharmacy  vase,  executed  in  161)8  for  a  religious 
establishment,  has  still  a  subject:  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  a 
beggar.  Such  ï^ere  the  last  Italian  potters,  by  the  assistance  of  whom 
Passeri  wished  to  revive  um-ient  traditions;  a  useless  and  senseless 
attempt,  for  the  human  mind  does  not  retrograde,  and  the  torrent 
of  ideas  carries  away  all  tbat  resists  it  in  its  course.  Therefore,  tho 
Urbania  furnaces  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence,  and  tlie  potters 
ambitious  of  a  future  bad  to  transport  themselves  elsewhere.  Such 
was  Giuseppe  Bertolucci,  who  left  Urbania  io  1757  to  establish  himself 
at  Pesaro. 

UuniNC^This  great  intcUectuul  centre  had  to  wrestle  valiantly  to 
defend  the  principles  of  art.  Thus  we  have  seen  Jos.  Battista  Boccione 
endeavour  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  sustain^  with  Patanazzi,  the 
**  istoriate  majoliche/*  But  nothing  can  stop  t!ie  march  of  time.  After 
having  tried  in  Tuscany,  a  Frenchman  came  to  establish,  at  Urbiuo 
itself,  a  workshop  in  the  new  taste.  We  have  a  proof  in  a  lamp  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  similar  to  that  described  p.  511.  The  piece 
has  this  singular  inscription  :  Fahriea  di  majolica  fina  di  niumieur  Bold, 
in  UrhinOf  a  28  Aprih^  1773.  Bitter  derision  !  must  it  not  be  cruel  to 
tho  Italians,  our  teachers^  thus  to  see  our  degenerate  products  enthrone 
themselves  among  them,  exclu<iing  the  great  forms  of  art  ? 

The  two  liimirs  made  by  Kolet  at  Borgo  San  Sepolero  and  at 
Urbino,  are  not  the  only  ones  of  their  kind.  One  first  iu  date,  marked 
with  a  flaming  heurt,  followed  by  the  letter  R,  is  dated  Urhino  17G8. 
Its  decoration  is  a  semé  of  polychrome  flowers.  Another,  painted  in  blue 
in  the  style  of  MoustEers,  has:  Fahriea  di  Majolica  di  Urhino  gli  30 
7^'"  1772.  Have  all  these  works  been  made  by  the  same  artist  ?  If  so, 
Rolet  would  not  only  have  paraded  hi.s  speciality,  ho  would  have  pos- 
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sessed  several  establishments  at  once  ;  that  of  Urbino  from  1768,  that 
of  Bargo  San  îSepolcro  in  1771,  etill  retaining  the  first* 

State»  of  the  Pope. 

Deruta.^ — And  lis  if  the  moat  ancient  centres  had  dosired  to  join  in 
this  transforracition,  Deruta^  the  city  of  mother-of-pearl  Instres  and  of 
my thological  subjeets,  exhibits,  in  1771,  a  dish  with  scrolled  rim  of  a 
grey  paste,  decorated  with  a  chequered  chamois  ground,  and  reseryes 
containing  bouquets  in  greyish  blue;  in  the  middle,  in  a  larger  circuhtr 
reserve,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  receive  the  foot  of  an  ewer,  we  re4wl  : 
1771  fabrica  di  majolica  jina  di  Qregorio  Caselli  in  Denda*  This 
curious  piece  belongs  to  M.  Gasnault, 

Bagkiobea. — How  was  it  that  this  little  locality  of  the  rîelegution 
of  Viterbo  had  its  furnace  almost  at  the  moment  when  majolica  was 
beginning  to  disappear?  This  is  one  of  the  frequent  problems  in  the 
laistory  of  industrial  art.  Here,  fleeting  as  it  may  have  been,  the  mani- 
festation was  not  tbe  less  brilliant;  a  largo  dish  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  covered  wîtli  the  subject,  the  Iluly  Family,  has  this 
inscription  :  Jo.  Silvedro.  d^AtjJlotrinci  da  Deruta,  faii'  in  Bagnwrea. 
1691.  The  phice  where  it  was  made  and  the  origin  of  the  aHist  are 
therefore  beyond  doubt;  his  name  only  may  appear  of  singular  con- 
struction, and  little  conformable  with  Italian  euphemism. 

Duchies  of  the  North, 

MoDENA. — The  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  dispossessed  by  Pope  Clement  VII 1., 
retired,  in  1598,  to  this  city,  which  they  made  the  capital  of  their  States» 
From  that  period  industries  of  every  kind  developed  themselves.  We 
do  not  know  if  Modena  had  a  manufactory  of  faïence,  but  it  sent  out 
some  ceramic  painters. 

SASt^UQLO,  near  Modena, — It  was  in  1741  that  this  workshop  was  eot 
up,  and  in  1751  it  ubtained  a  special  privilege.  Pietro  Lei  da  MoJena, 
who  went  later  to  Pesaru,  and  Ignacio  Cavazzuti,  of  the  same  city,  were 
its  principal  artists.  This  last  aften^^ards  worked  at  Venice,  and  finished 
by  directing  the  establishment  of  Lodi, 


Vendia, 

Venice. — ^W^e  have  before  stated  tliat  this  city  had  jiroduced,  frotti 
the  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  vases  of  a  remarkable  fabrica- 
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tion,  decorated  with  views  and  buildings^  and  of  which  the  style  went  on 
declining  as  we  approached  the  modern  epoch.  The  degeneracy  is  more 
specially  observable  in  the  dishes  with  rims  ornamented  with  repoussé 
reliefe  in  the  style  of  the  contemporary  copi)er8.  Wo  have  already  given 
the  marks  of  these  faïences,  which  have  been  perpetuated  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Another  mark  which,  like  the  grapnel,  is  certainly  a  national  emblem 
and  not  an  individual  signature,  is  the  fish-hook  in  the  form  of  a  C 
(page  304).  We  have  seen  it  in  1571  under  a  plate,  painted  with  the 
Visitation.  We  find  it  again  in  1622,  under  a  piece  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  ;  then  in  1636,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  L.  Dionigi 
Marini. 

From  the  period  when  she  devoted  herself  to  the  fabrication  of 
porcelain,  Venice  has  produced  very  fine  faïences  with  Chinese  decora- 
tion, and  which  it  is  diflBcult  to  distinguish  by  special  characteristics, 
except  by  the  presence  of  bright  iron  red,  equally  to  be  remarked  in 
its  porcelain. 

MuRANO. — In  1753,  the  Senate  granted  to  the  brothers  Giannandrea 
and  Pietro  Bertolini  a  privilege  for  establishing  faience  works,  and 
allowed  them  to  open  a  shop  in  Venice  for  the  sale  of  their  products. 
But  the  fabrication  ceased  about  1760,  and  the  concession  was  annulled 
by  a  decree  of  the  2nd  April  1763. 

Este. — This  locality,  where  we  shall  later  find  a  manufactory  of  soft 
porcelain,  devoted  itself  to  the  making  of  fine  faience  or  pipeclay.  Wo 
have  seen  a  magnificent  water-pot,  with  mouldings  and  reliefs  resembling 
metal  work,  and  with  a  cistern  (vasque)  in  the  form  of  a  shell.  The 
whole  was  most  elegant,  the  paste  and  glaze  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Beneath,  the  name  of  the  town  was  impressed  in  relief  A  similar  piece 
was  in  the  Reynolds'  collection. 

Treviso. — To  this  town  are  generally  attributed  pieces  of  a  white 
unctuous  enamel,  decorated  with  rocailles  and  flowers  in  the  style  of 
Moustiers.  The  enamels — blue,  olive  green,  yellow,  and  violet — are 
sometimes  in  relief.  Some  pieces,  with  open  borders,  greatly  ^  - 
resemble  those  of  Lodi  A  fine  basin  (écuelle),  belonging  to  •  l\l  • 
Dr.  Guerard,  and  which  would  appear  to  be  of  Treviso,  is  M.  341. 
marked  (M.  341). 

By  the  side  of  these  beautiful  products,  there  are  others,  very  com- 
mon. A  graflSto  dish,  of  the  most  frightful  style,  had  this  circular 
inscription  :  Fabrica  di  hoccaleria  alia  campana  in  Treviso.  Valentino 
Petro  Storgato  Braçaldo  jo  figlio  folbricaior.     Jouane  Oiroto  Liberal 
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figlio  feem.  Maiiio  Schiavon  tnciso  e  delineaior.  Anno  dui  CIC  10  ccLXf  X, 
This  workshop  of  pottery  at  the  Bell,  is  not  worth  detaiuin^  us  long  ; 
it  ouly  proves  that,  even  in  ITfii*,  the  production  of  the  graffiti  **  nlla 
ttastelliiiia  "  was  not  confined  to  X^a  Fratta,  but  took  place  everywhere, 
as  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bassano* — This  manufactory,  established  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  continued  its  works  down  to  the  mtxlern  period,  by  the  care  of  a 
Koman  family  devoted  U>  eoramic  art,  and  who  ai)j)ear  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  prosperity  of  several  indiistrial  loca- 
XJ  J  eXC  Li  lities;  these  are  the  Terchi.  Bartolommeo  has 
„**.  ^  signed  some  pieces,  particularly  some  charming  boll- 
^^^  shaped  cups,    with    lattdsoajie^,   delicately  painted  ; 

iJAiS^TVO.  his  mark  is  M.  342.  Antonio  has  placed  his  in  the 
same  form  and  with  the  same  emblems  under  a  platt^ 
(No,  5M)  of  the  Louvre,  representing  the  Flight  of  Lot  from  Sodom, 

The  iron  crown  placed  between  the  two  names  is  not  the  special 
emhlem  of  Bassano  ;  it  appears  upon  majolica  of  other  origin. 

We  do  not  tliink  the  Bassano  establishment  worked  beyond  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  it  still  practised  the  style  of  the  old  majolica,  and 
did  not  appear  to  have  followed  the  movement  wliich  drew  Italy  away 
to  the  imitation  of  Chinese  or  other  porcelain. 

ïet,  according  to  Sir  WilUum  Drake's  *  Notes  on  Venetian  Cera- 
mics,' the  Histei-s  Blanardi  will  have  set  up  a  faïence  manufactory  at 
Bassano  about  1728  ;  at  least,  so  it  appears  from  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  in  1735,  by  Giovanni  Antonio  Caffo,  to  ask  a  privilege 
permitting  him  to  sell  off  the  numerous  wares  in  his  shop  in  order  to 
cover  the  considerable  expenses  he  had  incurred  to  attach  skilfnl 
workmen  to  the  establishment. 

The  Senate  refused,  referring  to  its  proclamation  of  24th  July  1728, 
which,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  money  in  the  Mila- 
nese, Uomagna,  and  Genoa,  for  the  purchase  of  faïence,  authorised  the 
creation  of  majolica  manutactories. 

At  the  same  time,  in  1753,  Giovanni  Maria  Salmazzo  estabUshed  at 
Bassano  a  manufactory  with  the  purpose  of  rivalling  that  of  the  Antoni- 
bon  at  Le  Nove,  then  the  only  important  one  in  flte  Venetian  Slates. 
Later,  Salmazzo  complains  that  the  Antonibon  excited  the  workmen  U* 
insubordination  in  the  rival  workshops,  received  them  when  dismissed» 
and  thus  ruined  their  competitors.  But  the  Senate  refused  to  interfere 
in  private  dis|>uteB. 

Le  Nove,  near  Ba^sanu, — This  manuiactory  was  fouudedj  in  1728, 


by  Giovatmî  Battista  Antonibon,  and  the  18th  April  1782,  the  Senate 

granted  hira  ti  privilege  for  two  years  for  the  sale  of  his  products.  To 
permit  him  to  recover  part  of  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  and  to  pay 
his  debts,  a  new  privilege  of  ten  years  was  conceded  to  him  the  2nd 
Juno  1735-  In  1741,  the  establishment  was  in  a  most  prasperons  st-ate, 
and  the  place  for  sale  not  sufficing  for  the  requirements  of  commerce,  it 
was  transferred  by  Pamiuale  Antonîbon  to  a  new  shop  in  Venice,  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Act  of  the  0th  July  1741. 

In  1702,  Pusquale  associated  with  him  his  son  Giovanni  Battista,  and 
began  making  fine  majulica  and  pipeclay-  He  even  extended  his  pro- 
ducts to  porcelain,  taking  tlie  6th  Febrnary  1781,  a  new  partner,  Signer 
Parol ini.  These  curiouB  documents  are  furnished  by  Sir  William  Dnike's 
work. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eightûenth  century  Giovanni  Battista 
produced  a  piece,  bearing  this  mark  ;  No"**-  G  :  B  :  A  :  B  :  which  is  ex- 
phiined  thus:  Giovanni  Battista  Antonibon,  Bassano,  A  centre  piece 
(Kurtout  de  tiiblc),  dated  December  1755,  is  inscribed:  Delia  fahrica  di 
Oio-Batisia  Antmithon  alh  Nove.  Mr.  Reynolds  possesses  a  nuigni* 
fieent  vase  of  agatîsed  blue  ground,  heightened  with  gold  in  relief,  with 
reserved  medallions  containing  delicate  copies  after  paintings  of 
Le  Bnm,  specially,  the  Family  of  Darius.  At  the  base  of  the  piece, 
four  cartouches  repeat  this  inscription:  Bracciano  aUe  Nove,  Evi- 
dently  a  work  so  exceptional,  and  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  richest  conceptions  of  Sèvres,  must  have  issued  from  m^mufactories 
where  porcelain  was  made,  it  remains  to  know  if  Bracciano  was  the 
director  of  the  establishment,  or  the  painter.  51  r.  Chaffers  gives 
the  inscription  :  fab^  Baroni  Nove,  indicating  Baroni  as  the  successor 
of  Antonibon.  We  hold  to  the  first  indication  of  51  r.  Heynolds 
himself.  Perhaps  the  name  of  the  maker  appears  upon  one  front  of 
the  vase,  and  that  of  the  painter  on  the  other. 

Nove  has  produced  very  remarkable  pieces.  A  recipient,  in  the 
form  of  a  fish  lying  down,  is  a  wondurful  imitation  of  form  and  colour;  a 
lemon,  with  its  leaves,  forming  the  knob  of  the  cover.  The  stand  for  the 
fish,  cut  out  and  ornamented  with  rocailles  in  relief,  has  in  the  centre  a 
group  of  fruits,  foliage,  and  rociiilles  of  the  finest  execution*  This  dish 
has  enabled  us  to  determine  another  in  the  Gasnault  col  lec- 
tion, with  similar  fruits,  surrounded  by  a  blue  border,  copied 
from  Moustiers;  underneath  are  these  letters  (M.  3-^3),  indi- 
cating other  artists,  and  showing  the  importance  of  the 
raanufVictorv* 
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Chan  DIANA. — It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  dnto  of  tlie  prmlticts  of 
this  plfMîe,  8|>ecîali8efl  hj  the  production  of  faience  with  flowers  in  the 
IVrsian  style,     A  potiche,  among  otliers,  beiirs  the  date  of  1633. 

The  works  of  Cliaiidiana  are  rarely  inarke<l  ;  the  letters  S,  F,  C,  are 
the  only  ones  we  have  met  with  at  the  place  where  habitually  arc  tho 
signatures  of  the  artists.  Upon  a  vase,  with  raised  stem,  of  fine  form» 
we  have  taken  this  inscription,  difficult  to  explain:  M,  S»  PEGA. 
Inscribeil  upon  a  ribbon,  which  divides  the  bouquet  by  the  middle,  it 
appears  to  apply  to  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  piece  rather  than 
to  it«  author.  Is  it  the  same  with  the  legend  PA.  CROSA,  found 
by  Mr.  Chaffers  upon  a  cylindrical  vase,  witli  blue  ground  and  reserves, 
enriched  with  I\3i'sian  flowers?  He  explains  it  by  the  name  Paolo 
Crosa,  without  saying  if  the  name  is  that  of  a  painter  or  of  a  j)otter. 
of  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  the  works. 

To  sum  up,  tho  majt>lica  of  Chandiana  have  a  very  special  style,  and 
must  have  been  long  made. 


Lombanhj, 

Milan. — ^Why  did  this  intelligent  city  remnin  a  stranger  ioXXw  niMv«- 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century?  Tliis  is  what  we  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  ;  but  when  Oriental  pottery  became  the  moilel  of  European 
cemmic3,  the  Milanese  pri^ducts  were  certainly  those  which  approtiched 
most  nearly  the  sought  for  tyjK?.  Yet»  let  us  not  go  on  too  quickly;  some 
old  pieces  have  been  conceived  perhaps  in  a  more  indejiendent  tlioughL 
The  Museum  of  Bordeaux  i)osgesses  a  fine  dish,  decorated  with  bouquet» 
inspired  by  the  textiles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Blue  and  orange 
^y  y  Q  predomiiiate;  in  a  word,  nothing  recals  the  Cbineso 
^^^//yjiD^  preoccupations:  the  mark  is  M,  344.  The  name 
of  tho  city,  without  other  signature,  is  under  some 
litth^  cups  at  Sèvres,  painted  with  tigures  in  the 
Watteau  style. 

A  magnificent  basin,  with  waved  edge,  belonging  to  the  lieh 
Liesville  oollection,  approaches  the  dish  of  Bordeaux.  A  polychrome 
wreath,  relieved  by  black  hatchings,  forms  the  border;  in  the  centre 
a  scrolled  medallion,  also  polychrome  and  of  a  pure  style  resembling 
the  Louis  XVth  period,  surrounds  a  soft  blue  camaïeu,  broadly  treated, 
with  buildings,  colonnades,  and  figures  in  the  costume  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Under  the  piece  we  read  Mil"  FeP  Cléri'  1747, 
Must  we  read  Fe}ite  Clerici^  and  may  we  find  again  there  one  of 
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the  members  of  the  family  which  has  illustratetl  itself  in  France,  at 
Fontainehleau,  or  at  Moustiers?  Would  not  this  name  also  exphiiu  the 
following  initials  (M.  345rt  and  345t  )  we  so  often  tneet  upon  services  of 
purely  Clunese  style,  mixed  with  gold  ? 


<^7Ci/aunùFè^ 


ÎI.  345\ 


M.  S45^ 


Another  artist  who  has  illustrated  himself  in  Oriental  imitations 
is  Pfusqiiak*  Rubati,  whose  most  interesting  work  is  in  the  Gasnatilt 
collection,  two  semi-circular  jardinières  (Fig.  124)  of  such  beautiful 

Fig*  124, 


/»] 


)m^j^ 


eiiaiiic'l,  they  mi^ht  be  taken  for  porcelain.  The  npper  and  lower 
edges  are  decorated  with  aholls,  scrolls,  and  rocailles  in  relief,  height- 
ened with  gold  ;  the  whole  surface  has  a  decoration  of  peonies  and 
pprîgs,  in  bine,  red,  and  gold,  which  dispute  in  beauty  the  richest  speci- 
mens of  old  Delft     Below  is  : 

F,  di  Pasqmle  Ruhatl*  Ma\ 

A  pkte  in  the  Museum  at  iSevres,  also  by  the  same  arli^t,  nlthotiglr 
the  colours  are  rather  pale,  has  only  the  initials  (M,  'Mi)) 
of  his  name, 

Milan  has  produced  monumental  works  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  of  snrprising  boldness  of  r/)mposition. 
Such  are  two  rocaille  consolns  belonging  to  Madame 
HareL  The  slab,  of  elegant  waved  outline,  is  ornamented 
with  pendants  in  gilded  t^stoons,  and  painted  with  landscapes  with 
nuns,  surrounded  by  brmqnets   and   scrolls.     This   slab  rests  upon  a 


Mut 


no 


M.  %¥\, 


scroll-shaped  floriated  foot,  brilliant  in  colours  and  gold,  and  inserted 
into  three  branches  twisted  in  the  form  of  an  8,  which  secures  it» 
solidity.  This  wonderful  work  is  in  one  piece,  and  can  only  emanate 
from  consummate  artiste, 

Bliidanie  AchiUe  Jubinal  has  some  splendid  pltites,  closely  oc^ied 
from  a  Chinese  service  of  the  Green  family  ;  only  the  medallionB 
in  the  border,  reserved  for  ornaments,  bear  in  gold  a  Turkish  inscrip- 
tion showing  that  these  pieces  had  been  presented  to  the  Emi>eror 
0th man,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Poland,  as  a  testimony  of  friend- 
ship. We  also  read  in  it,  "  Warsaw,'*  Othraan  IIL  reigned  from 
1754  to  1757»  at  the  time  Frederic  Augustus  IL  was  King  of  Poland. 
How  came  this  Sovereign  to  seek  in  Italy  the  elements  of  a  political 
present?  Why  at  Milan  more  than  elsewhere?  This  faïence  has 
no  name»  so  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  Rubati  more  than  to  any 
one  else, 

Milan  has  produced  in  quantities  wares  with  indented  yellow 
borders,  and  bouquets  of  flowers  of  the  Chinese  Rose  family.  Now 
counterfeits  have  taken  up  the  style  and  inundated  commerce  with 
their  imitiitions. 

To  Milan  is  attributed  a  beautiful  service  decorated  in  a  violetrred 
^^  camaïeu,  with  flowers  in  the  Dresden  style,  and 

fffl  '       /YcccfiL.    'i^î.-5^^^^^d  with  gold  borders  ;  one  piece  only 
^  3^y  has  inside  tins  signature  (M.  347),  which  is  still 

unexplained. 
Pavia. — Have  there  existed  works  at  Pa  via,  or  ought  we  to  consider 
as  an  individual  fancy  the  production  of  pieces  of  graffito  upon  engobe, 
thus  signed:  PRESBirER  ANTONIVS  MARIA  CVTIVS  PAl*I« 
ENSIS  PROTHONOTAIUVS  APOSTOLICVS?  Usually,  these 
pieces  of  small  dimensions  are  dishes  of  brown  earth  overlaid  with 
a  reddish  yellow  slip  (engobe)  ;  the  borders  consist  of  scrolls  of  foliage; 
the  inscriptions  run  between  this  border  and  the  ground,  upon  which 
sometimes  are  shields  of  arms.  The  date  varies  between  1677  and 
1695,  and  religious  legends  or  proverbs  complete  the  decoration  ;  some- 
times we  read  ;  Ave  Maria^  or  Timete  Deum. — Solamenie  h  inyannato 
chi  itoppo  nfide*  *'  He  only  is  deceived  who  trusts  too  much  in  himself/* 
— Chi  da  hens  quando  piùve  e  hen  pazzo  se  $i  muove  :  **He  who  finds 
himself  well  when  it  rains  would  be  very  foolish  to  change." 

What  is  curious,  the  sacred  calling  of  the  author  being  known,  is 
tliut  his  oldest  and  largest  piece  is  a  coppa  amatoria  inscribed  witli 
tiiese  four  verses  : — 
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Se  non  traggo  cChesperia  i  pomi  à'oro^ 
Porto  pero  dd  donaiore  il  core, 
Che  ricevuto  con  cordial  amore, 
8i  dira  che.portai  un  gran  iesoro. 

Adi  24  Luglio  1677. 

**  If  I  bave  not  taken  from  Hesperus  the  golden  apple,  I  yet  bear  the 
heart  of  the  giver,  If  it  is  received  with  cordial  love,  They  will  say  I 
have  carried  a  great  treasure.  This  24  July  1677,"  This  dish,  which 
is  18  inches  in  diameter,  is  in  the  Limoges  Museum. 

A  writer  who  is  in  the  habit  of  murdering  dates,  who  reads  Curtius 
instead  of  Cutius,  classes  among  the  products  of  Pavia  a  graffito  dish 
representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  of  which  he  indicates  the 
signature  as  :  Joannes  Vicentius  Marceïlvs  ;  it  is  not  so,  but  ''  Johaiies 
Vicentius  MAVEELLVS,"  a  French  name  Latinised.  To  which 
country  can  we  attribute  this  degenerate  work?  Certainly  not  to 
Pavia  ;  the  armorial  bearings  are  too  ill  expressed  to  assist  in  a  study 
of  the  question,  and  the  drawing  so  feeble,  it  is  of  little  interest 
whether  Jean  Vincent  Maurel  or  Maurelle  worked  in  Italy,  Savoy,  or 
France. 

The  same  author  advances  that,  from  1650,  the.Guargiroli  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  fabrication  of  faïences,  style  of  Bouen  and 
Marseilles,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  have  described  what  this  style 
is  ;  it  would  have  helped  to  determine  French  works  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  ourselves,  we  have  nowhere  been  able  to  study  the 
potteries  of  Pavia  decorated  in  colours. 

LoDi. — The  faïences  of  this  place  have  the  greatest  analogy  with 
those  of  Treviso,  since  the  same  artists  appear  to  have  been  employed 
at  both  workshops.  They  consist  generally  of  services  with  borders 
ornamented  with  iron-red,  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  with  polychrome 
Chinese  landscapes  in  very  fluid  enamels. 

M.  Osmont  has  a  piece  signed  Ferret,  at  Lodi;  another  in  the 
Reynolds'  Collection  has  M.  348.     The 

monogram  here  is  disfigured,  we  find  it        Ayf  Vo^ 

again  visibly  (M.  349)  composed  of  the    J    S»  nf^fUi  ^^Vf 

letters  ACM  upon  another    specimen       ■ —         '  *^   ' 

,    ,         .        ^     ^,    ^  ^         ^  M.  348.  M.  349. 

belonging  to  the  same  amateur. 
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States  of  Genoa. 

Saydna. — Wo  have  before  cited  the  artists  of  this  locality  who 
painted  historical  majoliras  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
wo  have  said  mareover  that  it  is  from  Albissola  that  the  Con  rades 
went  to  establish  at  Nevers  the  style  which  was  perishing  in 
Italy,  We  must  return  to  these  indications  givea  in  page  308.  Two 
principal  workshops  existecl  at  Savona  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  :  that  of  Girolamo  Salomoni  and  Gian  Antonio  Guidobonn,  of 
Castel  Nuovo,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Bartolommeo  and 
Domenico.  The  pieces  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  the  city  may 
emanate  from  various  works  ;  one  can  only  fix  their  exact  origin  liy  the 
assistance  of  monograms  sometimes  joined  with  the  shield;  but  this 
interpretation  must  not  be  abused;  thus,  we  readily  admit  that  the 
initials  GS,  with  the  arms  of  the  town,  are  those  of  Girolamo  Salomoni, 
hut  when  the  two  letters  are  under  a  sun,  or  even  the  S  only,  with  the 
sun,  or  with  different  shields  from  that  of  Savona,  we  do  not  see 
suflGcient  cause  to  read  in  them  the  name  of  the  same  potter.  The  sun 
is  upon  faïences  approaching  no  doubt  those  of  Savona,  but  of  a 
particular  make. 

As  to  the  piece  marked  with  a  trumpet  with  a  cross  upon  the 
banner,  it  ought  to  be  a  product  of  Turin.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason 
for  assigning  to  Savona  the  mark  of  a  falcon,  figured  upon  faieneea 
of  very  varied  dates,  many  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Genoese  make  ;  besides,  wimt  irieaus  the  letter  F? 

As  to  Solomon*8  knot,  a  kind  of  star  of  six  points  composed  of  two 
triangles  intersected,  it  has  no  rescnxldance  with  the  star  of  five  rays 
which  they  would  ascribe  to  the  Salomoni. 

The  Cliamber  of  Arts  of  Berlin  has  pieces  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  signed  :  Affoaiino  BaUiy  Savona,  1720. 

But  as  ceramic  history  is  full  of  singuhir  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory fact^,  it  remains  to  us  to  speak  of  French  artists  wliich 
will  have  C4irried  t^D  Savona  the  same  anti-Italian  style  practised  in 
our  southern  establishments;  we  would  spenk  of  the  Borelly,  It  is 
perhaps  yet  to  ascertain  whether  the  one  beat  known,  Jacques  Borelly» 
was  really  a  Frenchman,  or  whether  he  did  not  descend  from  a  family 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  Marquis  d'Azeglio  possesses  a  piece  inscribed  :  AL  A,  Sorrelli 
Inumt  Pinœ:  A.  S.  1735.  The  Borrelli  who  wrote  his  name  tlnis,  and 
who  dates  trom  1735,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  an  Italian,  father  of 
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Jacques  ;  when  later,  the  works  of  this  last  appeared,  a  prolonged 
sojourn  in  the  workshops  of  Marseilles  and  Moustiers  had  made  him 
adopt  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  first  signs  BorreUij  with  two  r's 
and  the  long  Italian  j\  and  at  last  a  piece  has  Jacques  Borrelly,  Savonne^ 
1779,  24  septenibre.  Many  other  works  are  simply  signed:  Jacques 
Borelly.  These  are  particularly  scrolled  plateaux,  covered  basins 
(écuelles)  and  other  pieces  of  middling  size,  with  bouquets  of  flowers, 
in  which,  setting  aside  the  olive  green  of  the  South,  the  tints  are  a 
little  raw.  This  is  a  name  that  may  be  inscribed,  at  will,  either  in 
France  or  Italy. 

Kingdom  of  Naples, 

Capo  di  Monte. — Charles  III.,  King  of  Naples,  caused  an  estab- 
lishment to  be  set  up  at  Capo  di  Monte,  near  Naples,  where  was  made, 
by  exception,  fcdence,  as  is  proved  by  the  magnificent  piece  we  are 
about  to  describe;  a  fountain  for  a  sacristy,  composed  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  towering  over  a  group  of  clouds,  whence  issue  three  heads  of 
cherubim  ;  to  the  base  of  the  clouds  is  attached  a  basin  (vasque)  in  the 
form  of  a  shell,  with  grotto-like  reliefs.  The  holy  bird  is  in  gold 
heightened  with  blue  and  burnished  in  parts,  the  clouds  are  of  dead 
silver,  and  the  cherubs'  heads  of  gold  ;  in  the  basin,  bright  blue 
and  gold  predominate,  and  the  unglazed  mouldings  are  relieved  by 
foliage  and  chequers  obtained  by  burnishing.  The  inside  of  the 
fountain  is  enamelled  in  green;  behind,  we  see  the  red  eai-th 
enamelled  in  part;  ujwn  two  angles,  where  the  glaze  is  tolerably 
pure,  is  traced  this  mark  (M.  350)  near  the  crowned  N.  Capo  di  Monte 
Although  of  a  low  epoch,  ti\is  piece  is  one  of  the  most  jy-^fc^ 

remarkable.  M.  350. 

Castelu. — The  history  of  this  manufactory  is  very  obscure,  and  the 
learned  researches  of  M.  Gabriele  Cherubini,  by  their  very  abundance, 
perplex  still  more  the  enquirer.  The  principal  works  of  Castelli  issue 
from  the  hands  of  a  regular  dynasty,  that  of  the  Grue  ;  Carlantonio,  to 
whom  is  attributed  pieces  signed  CAG.PI  and  C.  A.  G.,  had  several 
sons:  Francescantonio,  Anastasio,  Aurelio  and  Liberie  :  Anastasio 
painted  hunting  pieces  and  landscapes  ;  Aurelio,  animals  and  hunting 
pieces,  which  he  never  signed.  As  for  Francescantonio,  who  generally 
took  the  title  of  doctor,  he  worked  not  only  at  Castelli,  but  in  other 
places,  and  founded  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  Naples  under 
Charles  III.  We  find  by  him  a  drug-pot  signed:  MDCCVII—VII 
Kal  X^  Doit  Ghrue  f  Neap.    Another  piece  :  Franc,  Ant,  Xaverius, 
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Qruephil  et  Theol.  Doctor  inventor  et  pinxU.  In  Oppid  Buxu  Anno  D. 
1713.  In  1718,  jy  Franc.  Anton'.  Cav.  Grue.  P.  In  1722,  Fra'  Anir. 
Grue  P.  Napoli.    In  1737  : 

jy  France  Ant  Castelli 

GKUE.  P.  A.D.MDCCXXXVn. 

But,  who  is  the  Grue  who  signed  in  1647:  FG.DE.CHAP.,  and,  in 
1677,  F  A.  Grue  eseprai  f 

Now,  where  are  the  works  of  Pietro  Valentino,  died  in  1776  ;  of 
Giovanni,  died  1678,  and  who  had  one  of  the  same  name  between  1698 
and  1752  ;  of  Niccolo-Tommaso,  died  in  1781  ? 

As  to  Francesco  Saverio  Grue,  nephew   of  Francescantonio,  one 
nti  knows  by  him  at  Atri,  a  plaque  with  this  inscription:  D. 

1^  ,P,    FrandscuB  Bosa  donavit  |?-  opus  q.  m.  F*^  Xaverii  Grue  die 
M.351.      22  M.  Maij.  1759.— 2V"  CasteUi,  and  we  have  seen  land- 
scapes signed  M.  351. 

There  was  again  a  Filippo  Saverio,  son  of  Francescantonio,  who 
directed  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  died  in  1799  ; 
then  a  Francescantonio,  his  son,  who  worked  very  little. 

The  Fuina  and  Giustiniani  have  generally  been  considered  as 
pupils  of  the  Grue;  there  are  still  several  artists  of  the  name  of 
Gentile;  the  first,  author  of  a  Christ  with  this  inscription:  Quedo 
crocijisso  del  carmine  lo  fece  Bernardino  Gentile  per  sua  divozione,  1670, 
and  of  the  plaque  representing  the  Maityrdom  of  St.  Ursula.  There 
exists,  besides,  a  Bernardino  il  Giovino,  bora  in  1727,  who  painted 
pastoral  scenes  and  history  ;  then  a  Gentile  Carmine,  author  of  sacred 
subjects,  who,  born  in  1678,  died  in  17G3.  Lastly,  Gentile  Giaeomo  il 
Vecchio,  died  in  1713,  and  Giaeomo  il  Giovine,  born  in  1717,  produced 
also  rural  scenes  and  hunting  pieces.  To  which  of  them  should  we 
assign  pieces  simply  signed  Gentili  P.  ? 

It  is  no  doubt  to  the  Grue  school  that  belongs  the  author  of 
a  plaque   with   Kuins   in   a   landscape,  and   a   Shepherdess   spinning 

.^.^    .  ^^  •      "p     ^y  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  sheep  ;  on  an 
XVC-A^ïtr&taiif^or.    angi^  of  the  gjo^jjj  ig  ^   352,     L^^^ 

**^  Antonio    Giannico   is    stiU    an    unedited 

«•  '"■'■  name. 

In  the  Berlin  Museum  is  a  plaque  with  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and 

signed:    C.  Bocco   di   Castelli^  1732;    the   form    "di  Castelli"  would 

appear  to  establish  that  we  must  give  to  this  workshop  the  name  of 

this  artist. 
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A  piece  in  the  same  museum  hoB  :  McUh.  EoseUi  fee.  Another  new 
name  is  that  of  Liborius  Chue:  whose  signature  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  under  a  covered  bowl  decorated  with  figures 
after  Annibal  Carracci,  uiiless  he  should  be  either  Liborio  Seniore, 
who  painted  indifferently  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  Liborio,  son 
of  Carlantonio,  who  worked  with  his  brother  Aurelio  at  Atri,  and 
afterwards  established  himself  at  Teramo. 

Sicily, 

Baron  Davillier  has  found  this  inscription  :  FaUo  in  Palermo^  1606, 
upon  albarelli  resembling  the  Castel  Durante  style  of  decoration; 
without  doubt,  the  last  products  of  those  Sicilian  workshops  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  question,  although 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  any  of  their  authenticated 
works. 

Sardinia. 

We  have  seen,  page  312,  what  had  been  the  interesting  productions 
of  Turin  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  fabrications 
marked  with  the  arms  of  the  Sovereign  or  with  the  testimony  of  his 
protection.  But  beyond  the  patronised  establishment,  we  have  spoken 
of  that  of  La  Forest  ;  the  existence  of  another  has  been  made  known 
to  us  by  the  collection  of  the  Comte  de  Liesville.  Established  in  the 
valley  of  Maurienne,  it  bears  its  name;  its  works,  numerous  perhaps, 
are  confounded  by  amateurs  among  the  Nivernais  fcJences,  which  they 
resemble  with  extraordinary  precision.  The  pieces  of  M.  de  Liesville 
are  hunting-bottles  a  little  flattened,  with  two  loops  supported  by 
rams'  heads  and  decorated  with  medallions  of  landscapes  surrounded 
by  large  leaves,  often  of  a  bright  green.  It  suflSces  to  have  seen 
those  products  of  Maurienne  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true 
Nevers. 

Doubtless,  it  is  to  this  establishment  we  must  restore  the  ^  little 
dish   with  blue   decoration,    signed    Jean  Grony    ^ 
(M.  353),  whose  name  of  Savoisian  origin  struck     O&Xïl^QOÏ^'Y 
us  from  the  first  M.  353. 

One  meets  with  interesting  pieces,  evidently  Italian,  which  perplex 
the  classifier  by  their  particular  style,  or  their  mono-  1  f>  %  Zi. 

grams.     A  cup   on  stem,  for  instance,  with  fruits  in       Ir^   k  A 
relief,  dated  1634,  gives  us  these  ciphers  (M.  354)  :  M354       * 


I 


M,  355   is  un   a  circular    tub,  decorated   in&ide    witli    boaqueU» 
A  •  ri  T>     A  r^      Moustiere  style,  and  û&hee  ewitnmiug   at  tbe 

jj  gg^  *    Lottum  ;  on  the  ontsitlo  are  arabesques,  lloaen 

style,  in  very  soft  jK>lychrL>me  enumels. 

B*  O.  1  I  uO,  Vases  covei-etl  with  ovoloa  in  relief  and  wilb 
twisted  handles,  polychrome  decoration  and  wreaths  of  floivers  m 
rocaille  medallions, 

Couzuka  or  Couzaka.  Tlds  singular  name  was  traced  very  eursively 
unHernuuth  an  elongated  lleur  do  lis,  jHynted  in  bright  iron  red.  The 
piece  which  had  these  marks  was  in  the  San  Duiiato  sale;  it  was  a  lurge 
fountain  composed  of  a  mythological  group;  a  Nereid,  a  Triton  and  a 
Cupid  with  a  dolphin.  The  basin  was  a  large  shell  with  jagged  Ixjrder, 
blue,  pink  and  lilac,  and  in  the  indented  sides  were  wreiiths  of  Huwer^ 
among  which  was  a  convolvulus  characteristic  of  the  same  bright  ned 
as  tlie  fleur  do  lis. 

Where  had  tliis  important  piece  been  composed  ?  Was  it  at  Capo 
di  Monte  of  which  we  describe  another  lirstKîlass  work  ?  Or 
Ix)mbardyî  The  name  lias  nothing  Italian  in  it,  and  we  should 
almost  tempted  to  see  in  it  ^  sobriquet  ;  a  liussian  artist  may  have 
eomo  to  work  there,  and  they  may  have  styled  him  Cossack  in  the 
jargon  of  the  workshop. 

J^T?       Dishes  and  plates,  Milanese  style,  Chrysantbemo-p#eonian, 

^^  Services,  perhaps  from  the  same  locality,  style  of  the 

^->     F   Kose  family, 

A^       Plate  of  fine  faïence,  Sino-French  decoration  in  blue,  yelh>w, 

g0   and  pale  green. 

/^/^  yiyiA  Bursiforra  vase  with  lid,  having  in  relief  fli>riated 

*^'   ij  D  L    ^*'^^^*''l^<'''^>  ii*  natural  colours, 

X,    Cr.    aSi       Large  bottles    (gourdes),    citron    yellow    ground, 
having  in  relief  floriated  branches,  in  natural  coloms, 

^^  ^  Pieces  cut  out  and  in  relief  resembling   metal- 

Xi  2^K^    work;    polychrome   decoration,   in  wliich    a   brighl 
chatoyant  green  and  an  intense  gokl  red  predomi- 
nate.    The  colour  and  style  of  the  subjects  indicate  Italian  make, 

JP^  &N       Drog'pots,  blue  ground   with  brown  aralM&sques,  tro- 
1638     phies,  escutcheoued  medallions. 


of     I 

be     I 
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]P#R*  •V/^       Service  of  fine  fuieuce  decorated  in  violet  camaïeu, 
^i     with  bouquets,  birds  and  insects. 

Cap,  Chinese  decoratioiii  a  Chi7santhomum  on  the  outside, 
y/}\   Boses  within,  encircling  Watteau  dancing  figures,  heightened 

iu  gold. 
\/-l-P  I  ^*-        Teapot  of  rocaille  form  with  reliefs;  decoration  of 
*       1/  /        bouquets  of  tulips,  iu  blue  heightened  with  gold, 
^(//s^        Cuche-pots   with  mask  handles  ;  blue    decoration,   orna- 
J^JK    ments  aud  bouquets  at  set  distances. 

We  replace  here  tho  mark  of  a  bird  crowned  (M.  356),  under  which 
is  the  letter  F  ;  this  bird,  however  cursive  it  may  ^' 

be,  is  always  characterised  by  a  forked  tail,  and  is 
therefore  a  kite.  Must  one  infer  from  thence  that 
pieces  so  marked  come  from  Milan?  or  must  we,  on 
the  contrary,  recognise  iu  the  F  the  initial  of  the 
manufactory?  One  of  tho  *' ballate  "  we  have 
seen  had  a  cavalier  in  the  costume  of  Louis  XIII,  ;  another,  peasants 
dancing  in  modern  costume,  tho  ornamentation  was  also  desperately 
poor.  Must  we,  on  tho  contrary,  bringing  these  indicationa  together 
with  those  we  have  given,  see  iu  these  signs  tho  imme  of  Félix 
I  aucon  ?  Then  the  drawing  of  Louis  XIIL  would  not  be  understood. 
Mr,  Chaffers  and  some  others,  resting  upon  a  certain  conformity  of 
style  and  execution,  give  this  mark  to  Sa  voua,  the  refuge  of  all  uueerlain 
pieces  of  the  last  two  centuries. 

Let  us  mention,  among  these  singularities,  a  puzzle  pot  having  at 
tlie  bottom  a  heart  surrounded  by  rays,  and  this  double  device  :  Maief 
furbe.  Is  it  an  allusion  to  tho  heart  itself,  mad  and  deceitful,  or  to 
the  piece  ? 

The  Marquis  d'Azeglio  possessed  a  fine  covered  vase,  with  pedestiil 
and  twisted  handles,  tho  subjects  of  which  are  of  historic  interest. 
In  a  large  medallion  is  a  pope  who  offers  incenso  to  the  Virgin, 
surrounded  by  a  crown  of  stars  and  rays  ;  above  and  below  is 
written:   Clemens  XL  Virg.   sine   labe   conceptjE  festum   cele- 

BRAND tJM    EFJICIT,— NeO    SOUS    INSTAlt    SOLA    HEGNAT    ILLU^STRATQUE, 

Upon  the  other  side,  a  man  jjours  oil  upon  the  flame  of  an  altar,  tlie 
inscription  tells:  Clemens  XL  pontifex  creator  —  olem  super 
LAriDEM  RECTUM,  This  piece,  therefore,  is  commeniorjttivo  of  the 
fêt*.'  of  tho  Ininuicuhito  Conception,  founded  by  Clement  Albani,  pope 
from  not)  to  1721. 
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Here  is  another  religious  piece;  upon  a  dish  coloured  browD»  by 
a  mixture  of  manganèse,  haa  been  niised  with  the  point  a  prelty 
arabesque  border,  \vhieh  comes  out  white.  In  the  centre,  a  reserved 
medallion  bears  the  eagle  displayetl,  with  the  iron  crown,  below  is  : 

S.  AGNIEHA.  -  GAT''\ 
ONOFRL  1751. 

We  mention  here  under  all  reserve  large  dishes  with  rims  covered 
with  fruits  and  animals,  dogs,  cuts,  &c.  In  the  centre  are  grotesques, 
we  will  not  say  in  the  style  of  Cullot,  but  rather  imitations  of  what  we 
see  in  the  Neapolitan  porcelains.  The  signature  J,  D.  L.  F-  p*"'  has 
been  indicated  as  eignifying  De  la  Fontaine  pin x it*  That  is  a  French 
name  we  should  be  astonished  to  find  in  Italy,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
we  do  not  know  any  French  works  which  have  been  painted  in  this 
style  tmJ  with  these  numerous  enamels,  so  pale  and  washy. 


Spain, 

We  have  seen  (page  176^  to  what  a  remote  epoch  is  referi-ed  the 
origin  of  ypanish  ceramics,  and  how,  from  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  present  time,  tlie  gilded  works  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  have 
become  tnmsformed  under  Christian  influence. 

But  this  kind  of  faïence  is  not  the  sole  that  has  been  made  in 
the  Iberian  i>eninsula,  one  would  even  consider  the  lustred  works  as 
destined  for  export  trade,  while  the  potteries  heightened  witli  colours 
served  for  home  consumption.  Unfortunately,  precise  information  is 
wanting  upon  the  special  style  of  each  centre,  and  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  repeating  the  rare  indications  taken  from  modern  travellers; 
to  facilitate  researches  we  class  them  in  alphabetical  order. 

Alcoka,  near  Valencia. — In  his  'Voyage  d'Espagne,'  the  Jlarquis 
de  Laborde  mentions  this  establishment  as  one  of  the  most  imfK>rtaut  of 
the  province,  and  announces  that  it  belongs  to  the  Aranda  family*  A 
memoir,  published  by  D.  Calvet,  appears  to  contradict  this  statement  ; 
he  places  the  w  orks  of  the  Duke  of  Aranda  at  Denia,  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  situated  at  eighteen  leagues  south-e^st  of  the  capital.  But 
pieces  come  to  light,  showing  that  Laborde  is  right.  A  previous  tazza 
belonging  to  Baron  Davillier,  represetiting  the  Family  of  Darius^ 
after  Lebrun,  bears  underneath:  ALCOEA  ESPAJSa,  SoUva.  Now 
this  artist  is  one  of  those  who,  formed  in  the  school  of  Moustiers,  has 
practised  alternately  in  Frtmee  and   Hpaiu.    Many  piocea  of  .ilcora, 
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therefore^  should  be  taken  out  of  collections  purely  French  where  tliey 
are  wrongly  placed,  only  where  to  put  them  is  a  delicate  point* 

We  hare  algo  reason  to  believe  that  this  remarkable  pottery*  niade 
under  French  inspiration,  is  not  tlie  only  kind  issued  from  Alcora;  we 
have  seen  a  vase  with  two  hantUes,  of  Arab  form,  resembling  the  alea- 
razas,  u|>on  a  smooth  white  enamel,  decorated  with  birds  and  flowei's 
coarsely  painted,  which  is  said  to  be  of  this  roanuFactory. 

Another  piece  more  comruoTt  ëtill  marked  CO  (M.  357)  would  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  origin  ;  also  a  lolied  phitean,      -^  ^^ 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Guérard,  though  still     \^  \)^        ^^  C^ 
recalling  the  traditions  of  the  Renaissance  by       W- 357.  M,  358. 

its  masks  and  scrolls,  oflers  great  tecbnie^il  analogies  with  the  pre- 
cediog  pieces,  and  bearing  the  signs  M.  358, 

Alcoy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. — We  may  suppose  that  the 
production  of  this  centre  has  a  certain  merit,  since,  according  to 
Laborde,  it  is  sent  into  Catalonia»  Aragon,  the  kingdoms  of  Murria  and 
Castile  j  and  is,  they  say,  almast  the  sole  description  used  in  Madrid, 
We  do  not  know  its  characters. 

Deni  A. — After  what  we  have  saiil  above,  speaking  of  Aleora,  we  perhaps 
ought  to  efface;*  the  name  of  this  locality  from  the  list  of  Spanish  workshops. 

Manises,  khigdom  of  Valencia, — The  principal  production  of  this 
centre  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Fij;,  125. 

that  of  its  "  gilded  works.**     We  have  r^x 

given,  p.  186,  the  passage  of  Diago, 
who  speaks  of  the  orders  made  by  the 
pope,  cardinals,  and  princ^es.  I'his  vase 
(Fig.  125)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  taste 
which  reigned  in  the  manufactory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  decadence  rapidly  went  on,  al- 
though, at  the  end  of  the  century, 
there  were  still  thirty  ovens  in  activity. 
Baron  Davillier  relates  how,  in  his  last 
travels,  he  had  found  the  fabrication 
reduced  in  the  hands  of  an  inn-keeper, 
who  bakes  and  works  in  his  leisure  Imurs, 
leaving  to  his  wife  the  office  of  diaper- 
ing with  gold  the  pieces  he  has  turned. 

Azulejos  were  also  made  at  Manises, 

,       ^  ....  ,  i^  TT    1  .  filLDFP   VAf»E   fir   «ANISrS,    WITH 

but  very  inlorior  to  those  ol  Valencia,  ^iin:t.r>. 
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Onda,  in  the  same  province^  has  made  faïences  destined  for  local 

consumption. 

Segovia,  in  Old  Castile. — At  the  time  de  Laborde  published  hiï* 
work  there  was  a  matio factory  in  this  town  of  litthi  importance. 

Seville,  in  Andalusia. — The  same  author  cit^s  this  centre  as 
possessing  a  manufactory,  which,  without  dotibt,  must  have  been  of 
great  importance  aud  of  long  duration.  We  have  met  with  faïences 
having  a  great  analogy  of  fabrication  and  style  with  those  of  Sjivono, 
only  brown  and  orange  yellow  were  the  predominant  colours  of  the 
decoration,  composed  of  figures  of  pretty  good  style,  wreaths  of 
^^  flowers  and  mina,  the  letter  S  surmounting  a  star  (M,  ?*b^^  forming 
the  mark.  Some  desire  to  see  in  these  two  marks  an  Italian  origin, 
the  S  signifying  Salomoni,  and  the  star  Solomon's  knot  ;  we  hare 
already  explained  (p.  309)  that  Solomon's  knot,  a  cabalistic  sign,  u 
composed  of  two  triangles  superposed  ;  besides,  Salomon i  worked  at  a 
period  anterior  to  that  indicated  by  the  decoration  of  the  Andâlusian 
piece.  A  fine  helmet-shaped  piece,  of  the  Salin  collection,  ornamented 
in  blue  in  the  style  of  Moustiers,  represents  the  same  mark 
with  an  artist's  sign  (JL  380).  The  pieces  exhibited  in  1865 
by  M.  Arosa,  anil  painted  with  the  Fandango  Dance,  Bulls  led 
to  the  arena,  the  Arms  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  and  the  Vieir 
of  the  Golden  Tower,  although  of  a  less  ancient  period  and  a 
looser  make,  which  the  large  proportion  of  the  pieces  accounts  for, 
perfectly  resemble  the  works  described  above, 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  in  New  Castile. — Brongniart  mentions  this 
establislimentj  renowned  from  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  true  centre 
of  the  fabricalion  of  enamelled  eartlienware  ;  in  fact,  they  say  in 
Spain,  Talavem  to  signify  faïence,  as  they  say  Delft,  in  Holland  and 
England. 

The  enamel  of  Talavera  is  white  and  well  glazed  ;  from  this  manu- 
factory have  been  sent  pieces  very  remarkable  in  foiTU  and  dec*> 
ration;  we  havo  seen  a  large  state  vase  with  twisted  handles,  and 
opening  decorated  with  a  twist  in  relief;  upon  the  ovoid  body  twisted 
mouldiiigt^  mark  the  boundaries  of  a  central  zone  jmintt^d  with  detachtd 
landscupei*,  groups  of  roeailles  and  bouquets  of  flowers;  towards  the 
top,  heads  in  relief,  fastened  by  draperies,  support  little  vases  ;  at  tlie 
base,  above  the  stem,  gadroons  in  S  recall  the  disposition  of  certain 
ItaHan  pieces  of  the  decadence.  All  this  ornamented  in  soft^  well 
glazed  tints,  lias  a  very  uncommon  appearance. 

A  vase  (^Plate  X.)  equal  in  merit  forms  part  of  the  interesting  col- 
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Plate  X.— SPAIN. 
TalaTera  de  la  ReTii»— Faîenoe^Ewer.    ColhcHon  Comte  de  Liesville. 
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lection  of  the  Comte  de  Liesville  ;  we  will  not  describe  it,  the  engraving 
giving  the  most  exact  idea  of  its  style  and  perfection.  These  last  pieces 
would  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  seventeenth  ceutury.  Speci- 
mens of  a  later  date  recommend  themselves  still  by  their  pure  enamel, 
recherché  form,  and  a  floral  decoration  whose  soft  harmony  resembles 
the  polychrome  works  of  Moustiers,  with  bouquets  and  wreaths.  Would 
it  be  also  there  that  was  made  the  bell  of  the  convent  in  the  collection 
of  Arosa  where  the  legend  **  Saint  Francis  pray  for  us,  1769,''  surmounts 
the  view  of  a  village  with  its  churches  and  towers?  Ancient  writers 
speak  of  a  green  and  white  pottery,  special  to  this  establishment  ;  we 
have  seen  a  fine  plate,  almost  of  Moresque  style,  where  these  colours  laid 
on  en  engobe  formed  a  rich  composition,  relieved  with  graffiti  and  out- 
lines of  manganese. 

ToRTOSA,  in  Catalonia. — De  Laborde,  generally  severe  upon  Spanish 
industries,  states  there  existed  at  Tortosa  two  manufactories  of  which 
the  pieces  are  very  common.  The  works  of  this  centre  are  unknown 
to  us. 

Triana,  suburb  of  Seville,  Andalusia.— Several  establishments  have 
flourished  in  this  place,  some  famed  for  the  production  of  the  earthen- 
ware spikes  (épis)  with  which,  since  the  Arab  occupation,  the  edifices 
are  crowned,  the  others  specialised  for  the  making  of  azulejo  tiles  for 
overlaying. 

Valencia. — This  capital  has,  in  all  ages,  been  celebrated  for  its 
azulejos,  made  with  the  clay  of  Quarto,  carefully  glazed,  and  often 
decorated  with  important  subjects  painted  upon  a  number  of  tiles 
joined  together.  The  edifices  and  palaces  of  Spain  present  frequent 
applications  of  this  style  of  decoration,  which  is  continued  to  the 
present  period,  as  may  be  seen  by  two  pictures  exliibited  at  Sèvres. 
The  one  represents  the  Surrender  of  Valencia  by  the  Saracens,  and 
has  this  legend  :  Dia  2  de  ocitihre  del  ano  1239.  Conquista  de  la  ciuiad 
de  Valencia.  Eniregan  los  Sarracenos  las  Uaves  al  rey  D.  Jaime, 
The  other  represents  a  meeting  of  ladies  in  full  dress,  and  officers  in 
uniform,  with  this  sole  indication  :  De  la  Real  fabrica  de  Azulejos  de 
Valencia.    Ario  1836. 

One  can  understand  the  importance  attached  in  Spain  to  ceramic 
decoration  by  this  fact  alone  ;  to  Pablo  Cespedes,  a  good  painter  and 
excellent  poet,  author  of  a  didactic  poem  upon  painting,  is  attributed 
the  painting  upon  faïence  which  covers  a  wall  of  the  chapel  containing 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ildefonso,  at 
Alcala  de  Henarès. 
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In  1788,  Gournay  mentioned  at  Valencia  three  manufactories  of 
tiles  directed  by  Casanova,  Cola  and  Disdier;  the  name  of  the  last 
seems  to  indicate  a  French  origin.  At  the  time  of  Laborde,  three 
furnaces  of  azulejos  were  still  in  activity  in  the  town. 

Villa  Feliche,  in  Aragon. — The  same  traveller,  in  announcing  a 
manufactory  of  faïence  in  this  place,  adds  that  its  products  are  very 
common. 

Is  tliis  all  that  writers  teach  us  upon  Spain  ?  Certainly  not.  We 
have  spoken  elsewhere  of  their  "matamores"  dishes,  of  which  the 
curious  prototype  has  been  brought  over  by  Madame  Furtado;  the 
style  is  perpetuated  in  the  Peninsula,  and  appears  even  to  have  pene- 
trated into  the  Netherlands  with  the  Spanish  governors.  But  more, 
the  towns  mentioned  in  Marineo  Siculo,  and  other  old  historians,  would 
certainly  not  have  suddenly  given  up  an  industry  which  procured 
them  profit  and  honour.  There  should  therefore  exist  faïences  of  Biar, 
Trayguera,  Paterna,  Alaquaz,  Monçada,  Quarto,  Carera,  Villalonga,  of 
Barcelona,  Murcia,  Murviedro,  and  Toledo,  renowned  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  of  Jaën  and  Teruel;  let  us  then  hope  that  some  learned 
enquirer,  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  language  of 
the  country,  will  throw  light  upon  these  interesting  questions.  We 
have  already  said  the  work  of  Baron  Davillier  upon  the  gilded  works 
naturally  points  him  out  for  this  second  undertaking,  as  a  natural 
complement  of  the  first. 

Foriugal, 

This  country  is  in  some  sort  the  N<nv  World  of  ccramios,  for  it  is 
only  since  the  tmvels  of  M.  Natalis  Rondot  and  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1807,  that  one  has  been  able  to  appreciate  the  merit  and  extent 
of  tlie  works  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  potter's  art.  Have  they 
been  among  themselves  the  inventors  of  a  fabrication  which  all  en- 
lightened nations  inaugurated  at  the  same  time?  Have  the  Italian 
majolicas  served  as  models  to  them  ?  or  rather  the  Arabs  and  Moors, 
will  they  have  been  their  first  teachers  ?  These  questions  will  soon 
be  resolved,  now  that  curiosity  is  awakened  among  the  Portuguese 
amateurs. 

As  regards  the  modern  opodi,  we  may  t?ay  that  all  the  styles  have 
been  happily  imitated,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  Norman  and  Provençal  typos  and  the  analogous  fabrieations 
of  Port  11  irai. 
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But,  above  all,  let  us  speak  of  the  azulejos  which,  in  this  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  have  been  treated  with  no  less  success  than  in  Spain.  Since 
1850  the  *  Magasin  Pittoresque  '  pointed  out  the  general  employment 
of  this  decoration  in  the  public  edifices  and  private  houses,  which 
sometimes  are  overlaid  with  enamelled  tiles  from  the  base  to  the  roof; 
they  represent  hunts,  sacred  and  historic  subjects,  landscapes,  vases 
filled  with  flowers,  arabesques,  &c.  The  principal  events  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1640,  which  took  aw^ay  Portugal  from  Spaiu,  are  figured  in 
ceramic  pictures  in  the  hotel  of  the  Count  d'AImada  an  Eaio  ;  it  is 
tliere  that  the  conspirators  united,  and  that  took  place  the  accla- 
mation of  John  IV.  of  Braganza.  The  principal  subject  shows  the 
attack  of  the  palace  by  Spanish  soldiers  ;  the  Count,  from  his  balcony, 
harangues  the  mob,  and  presents  them  a  flag  with  this  inscription: 
"Liberdadel  liberdade!  viva  el  rey  dom  Joao  IV.  1"  In  the  fore- 
ground, an  engagement  is  taking  place  and  frightened  horses  drag  a 
coach  of  ancient  form.  One  of  the  two  other  pictures  represents  the 
Procession  and  Miracle  which  inaugurated  the  Hevolution  ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lisbon,  Rodrigo  da  Cunha,  marcliing  at  the  head  of  the 
multitude  bearing  the  crucifix,  when  the  figure  of  Christ  detaches  itself 
and  extends  its  right  arm. 

The  Church  of  Saint-Mameda,  at  Evora,  is  decorated  with  azulejos 
purely  arabesque,  but  those  of  the  College  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist 
present  historic  subjects  with  figures  of  large  dimensions;  they  have 
been  painted  by  Antonio  d'Oliveira. 

Lisbon. — The  capital  of  Portugal  has  had,  as  may  be  expected,  a 
certain  number  of  manufactories  of  which  the  current  products  were 
vases,  and  table  wares  of  white  ground  with  arabesques  and  flowers,  either 
blue  or  in  colours,  where  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  violet  predominate. 
But  the  most  important  of  these  manufactories  is  that  which,  under  the 
title  of  royal  manufactory  of  Rato,  has  furnished  works  of  all  styles. 
The  Universal  Exhibition  has  shown  us  a  figurative  vase  formed  of  a 
negro's  head  with  a  turban;  recipients  with  handles,  composed  of 
crowned  genii  and  surmounted  by  fish  and  vegetables  in  relief;  a 
candlestick,  of  which  the  body  is  a  dolphin,  resting  upon  shells  and 
marine  plants  and  supported  by  escutcheons  ;  one  with  the  busts  in 
relief  of  Portuguese  sovereigns,  the  other,  with  the  legend,  Maria  I  et 
Pedro  III,  Portugali^  regibus.  Then,  near  these  specimens,  were 
wares  of  the  Bouen  stylo  of  fine  character,  others  with  flowers  and 
scrolls,  landscapes,  and  detached  flowers.     From   what   M.    Natalis 
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Rondot  tells  us,  the  manufactory  at  Rato  would  have  liad  M.  361, 
IT  1?  TT«       srr     ^^^P^'^^  ^*  ^^  letters  FR.    The  ciphers 

^^  i  \->  ij  J<^L  also  (M.  362)  have  been  found  upon  other 
M.361.  '*M.362.^         Specimens. 

Caldas. — This  manufacture  would  appear  to  have  been  specialised 
for  faïences  in  relief;  the  greater  number  are  covered  with  a  black 
coating  ;  the  others  with  the  customary  enamels  of  the  country, 
violet,  yellow,  and  green.  Some  bulls  of  excellent  design  and  skilful 
modelling  sold  at  a  low  price. 

CoiMBRA  has  also  made  black  faïence  of  remarkable  delicacy*  Such 
are  a  writing-desk  and  a  teapot  which  were  in  the  Exhibition  of  1867- 

Porto. — The  town  of  Porto  has  had  several  manufactories,  which 
have  produced  potteries  of  varied  form  and  style.  We  find  all  kinds, 
from  the  pharmacy  pots  decorated  in  blue  to  the  vases  of  form  and 
escutcheoned  table-services.  A  plate  with  detached  bouquets,  having  a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  had  this  inscription,  on  a  medallion  supported 
by  birds: — Na  real  fabrica  do  cavaquinho. — Porto.  The  front 
surface  of  a  cup  was  entirely  filled  with  the  arms  of  Portugal 

The  manufactory  of  Saint  Antonio  de  Porto  was  represented  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  by  a  lion  in  the  style  of  Luneville,  and  by  foun- 
tains placed  upon  pedestals,  and  ornamented  with  flowers  and  branches 
in  relief,  coloured  in  blue. 

The  history  of  these  various  establishments,  still  a  little  obscure, 
will  soon  be  developed  ;  we  have  as  guarantee  the  zeal  of  Portuguese 
amateurs,  at  the  head  of  which  we  place  H.  M.  dom  Pedro,  father  of  the 
reiguing  sovereign,  the  JIarquis  do  Pombal,  the  Count  de  Peiiatiel,  the 
Baron  d'Alcochete,  &e. 

Section  2. — Porcelain. 

A.— SOFT  PORCELAIN, 
French  Soft  Porcelain. 

We  have  shown,  in  its  place,  how  the  ingenious  pottery  Cidled  soft 
porcelain  was  invented,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  tlie  labomtory  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  in  consequence  of  what  events  the 
enterprise  had  disappeared  with  the  Prince,  its  protector.  When,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  France,  in  her  turn,  set  herself  to 
the  work,  the  Florence  porcelain  had  been  forgotten,  and  it  was  by 
proceeding  to  new  researches,  and  inventing  entirely   new   processes. 
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that  our  ceramic  artists  arrived  at  again  making  an  artificial  translucent 
pottery  more  wonderful  even  than  the  first. 

By  one  of  those  phenomena  so  frequent  in  the  order  of  ideas, 
all  tliose  who  handled  the  clay  and  vitrifiable  materials  worked 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  one  saw  arise  almost  at  the  same  moment 
attempts  of  difl*erent  natures  ;  here  enamel  cut  with  the  wheel,  there  glass 
more  or  less  opaque,  and  more  or  less  devitrified,  then  at  last  porcelain 
of  vitreous  frit,  obtained  almost  simultaneously  in  several  localities.  In 
seeking  to  bring  to  light  the  labours  of  these  ceramists,  we  have  cited 
as  first  in  date  Claude  Eeverend,  a  citizen  in  Paris,  obtainer  of  a 
privilege  (mentioned  page  392),  and  delivered  2l8t  April  1604.  We 
hardly  thought  that  this  fact  could  have  raised  a  storm  against  us,  but 
we  knew  little  of  the  local  patriotism  of  the  Normans.  M.  André  Pettier 
had  written  that  European  porcelain  had  been  invented  at  Bouen  ; 
nothing  could  disinherit  this  enlightened  city  from  the  claim  raised  to 
its  glory,  as  was  affirmed  by  a  pamphlet  We  admit,  when  speaking  of 
the  probable  attempts  of  Beverend,  no  local  consideration  animated 
U9,  and  we  adjudged  to  this  potter  so  small  a  share;  we  attributed 
to  him  works  so  little  to  be  recommended,  that  we  did  not  think  of 
any  objection  being  raised.  Now,  facts  have  modified  and  changed 
certain  of  our  appreciations,  without  shaking  in  their  base  our  anterior 
convictions.  It  remains  demonstrated  for  us  that  Révérend  sought, 
like  all  the  potters  of  his  century,  the  secret  of  the  fine  paste  of  Oriental 
vases.  Let  not  people  attempt,  by  quibbles,  to  turn  away  the  language 
of  the  letters  patent  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  their  true  sense  ; 
if  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  faïence  bad  an  origin  relatively  ancient, 
the  word  porcelain  had  introduced  itself  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  designate  works  of  fine  paste  and  rich  decoration,  made  in 
imitation  of  Oriental  pottery,  nothing  with  us  gave  rise  to  this  abuse  of 
the  exprchsion.  Eeverend  had  expatriated  himself  in  order  to  make 
enamelled  terra  cotta,  after  the  process  of  the  Dutch,  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  found  the  secret  to  imitate 
porcelain  *'a8  fine  and  more,  than  that  which  came  from  the  East 
Indies,"  and  he  asked  to  work  this  secret  in  France,  that  it  might  not 
be  stolen  from  him  by  foreigners.  And  they  would  wish  to  make  one 
believe  that  this  man,  taught  in  the  Low  Countries  to  make  faïence 
**  façon  d'Hollande,"  would  have  manifested  in  an  official  act  the  fear 
that  his  masters  should  steal  from  him  their  own  processes.  Common 
sense  revolts  against  the  expression  of  such  an  enormity.  And  then, 
we  know  this  fine  faïence  of  Beverend;   can  one  consider  it  "as 
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beaatiTul  and  more**  than  Oriental  porcelaio?  It  has  not  even  the 
pretension  to  offer  to  it  the  most  distant  resemblance  ;  it  is  the  current 
faïence  of  Hulhmd,  nothing  more.  Yes,  Reverend  is  one  of  those  w  ho 
have  contributed  to  the  search  after  translucent  pottery  ;  this  search  haa 
served  him  as  pretext  to  CBtiiblish  in  France  his  making  of  i>bainelled 
ware,  and  to  obtain  a  privilege  which  evidently  has  fallen  into  desue- 
tude, because  the  privileged  person  bad  not  fulfilled  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  him. 

This  is  what  we  have  always  tliougbt,  and  which  would  be  proverl, 
if  necessary,  by  the  silence  preserved  upon  the  privilege  of  lleverend 
in  the  letters  patent»  delivered  the  3Ist  October  1673,  to  Louis  Potera!^ 
Sieur  de  Saint  Etienne.  This  last,  a  most  fortunate  seeker,  ulmrjist 
arrived  at  success;  he  produced  porcelain,  and  the  writings  of  the 
time  place  faith  in  it  Thus,  the  contemporary  almanac  of  Abraham  de 
Pradel,  and  subsequently  the  dictionaries  of  Savary  des  Brûlons  and 
otiiers,  mention  these  attempts,  and  judge  of  the  result.  Why  then 
did  this  invention  remain  in  the  state  of  trial?  It  ia  that  Poterat,  a 
maker  of  faïence,  accustomed  to  working  an  industry  of  which  he  was 
an  expert,  would  not  drop  the  substance  for  the  eliadow*  and  plimge 
into  the  chances  ot  a  doubtful  enterprise.  Like  Ucverend,  h«^  br^l  fnunJ 
in  porcelain  a  pretext  for  a  privilege,  and  used  it  largely. 

Let  us  then  see  which  are,  among  these  trial  pieces  gathered  by 
collectors,  those  which  may  he  attrilnited  to  Potemt.  Tlie  first  of  all, 
and  one  which  appt^ars  without  doubt^  is  the  little  covered  |>ot  in  the 
Mu&cum  of  Sèvres;  the  decoration  is  similar  to  that  of  the  blue  faïences 
of  the  good  epoch,  and  the  arms,  those  of  the  family  of  Asselin  do 
Villequicr,  which  occupy  the  principal  front,  appear  traced  by  the  hand 
of  the  same  artist  who  had  painted  these  arms  on  the  service  of  faience 
executed  for  the  same  family.  Taken  as  a  type,  this  specimen  gives  the 
following  characteristics: — Porcelain  very  translucent,  with  vitreous 
enamel  of  rather  a  blueish  cast,  painting  fused  in  the  paste,  but 
without  blistei*s.  Various  specimens  answering  to  these  charactcri*,  and 
specially  those  of  the  Museum  of  Eoueu,  have  been  adopted  without 
dispute  as  the  works  of  Louis  Poterat. 

At  the  game  time  we  find  several  thick  pieces,  ill  worke<l,  of  a  dead- 
white,  neatly  pninte  1,  of  rather  a  blackish  bhie,  and  marked»  notwith- 
standing their  imperfect  success,  with  a  cipher  A.P.,  surmounted 
by  a  stnr  (M.  3(î3rt),  often  carefully  traced.  The  two  first  specimens 
of  this  kind,  berth  of  similar  decoration,  evidently  borrowed  from 
faïence,  belong  to  us,  and  by  reason  of  their   very  defects,  we  have 
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thought  ourselves  able  to  consider  them  as  the  essays  of  the  potter 
Reverend,  But  pieces  thus  marked  multiplied  themselves  ;  our  friend 
M.  E.  Pascal  acquired  a  salt-cellar  identical  in  decoration  with  the  first 
works  of  St.  Cloud  ;  and  several  others  rose  up  of  the  same  character. 


Fig.  126. 


M.  3030. 


■if- 

M.  3636. 


8PICE-U0X.      THIAL   PORCKLAIN   OF   LOUIS   POTERAT. 

M.  G.  Gouellain  communicated  to  us  a  salt-cellar  of  the  same  form  as 
tlic  preceding,  gadrooned  upon  its  two  edges,  but  not  marked,  and  of  a 
decoration  approaching  to  that  of  faïence  ;  the  central  subject  particularly, 
inspired  by  Oriental  pottery,  and  representing  a  vase  of  flowers  placed 
upon  a  stand,  was  characteristic;  besides^  from  its  translucency,  its 
blueish  aspect,  this  porcelain  was  identical  with  the  types  of  the 
Kouennais  Museum,  and  our  learned  friend  did  not  hesitate  to  consider 
it  as  the  work  of  Poterat.  Since  then,  another  specimen  that  has  been 
found  throws  new  light  upon  the  question  ;  a  moulded  saucer  with  sunk- 
centre,  **  trembleuse,"  having  in  the  middle  the  flower-pot  in  question, 
and  the  edge  ornamented  with  arabesques  quite  difierent  from  the  com- 
positions of  the  Chicanneau,  as  may  be  seen  by  this  sketch  (Fig.  127). 


EARLY   DESIGN   ON    POTERAT*S  I'ORCELAIN. 


Translucent  and  blueish,  this  trial  piece,  yellow  in  places,  split  in  the 
middle,  was  inscribed  underneath  with  the  A  P,  surmounted  by  a  star 
(M.  3636).  It  becomes  therefore  probable  that  works  thus  marked, 
have  like  the  others,  come  from   the  Eouen  manufactory,  and  that 
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the  translucency  and  azure  tint  of  some  specimens  are  the  effect  of 
a  baking  more  or  less  prolonged,  and  of  fire  more  or  less  intense, 
bringing  the  paste  to  a  state  approaching  vitrification.  But  then, 
how  explain  the  mark  ?  Why,  among  the  specimens  now  sufliciently 
numerous,  to  form  the  Rouennais  contingent,  do  we  find  some  signed 
and  some  anonymous  ? 

The  blue  faïences,  whose  decoration  approaches  to  the  first  attempts 
at  porcelain,  possessed  by  us  are  not  generally  signed,  one  only  gives 
the  letter  G.  The  faïences  in  enamelled  colours,  upon  which  we  find 
an  A  P  cipher,  are  very  posterior  to  the  works  of  Poterat,  since  some 
even  see  in  the  cipher  the  name  of  André  Pettier.  The  A  P  of  the 
porcelains  remains  then  inexplicable;  the  star  above  might  bear  an 
allusion  to  the  arms  of  the  Saint  Etienne,  who  bore  three,  an  idea 
suggested  to  us  by  M.  Gustave  Gouellain  ;  but  the  initials  seem  to 
reject  this  explanation.  Yet  if  tlie  porcelains  thus  marked  must,  of 
necessity,  be  attributed  to  Louis  Poterat,  another  question  arises,  whence 
can  he  have  derived  his  decoration,  which  differs  generally  from  the  usual 
types  of  faïence,  and  is  identical,  towards  the  latter  epoch,  with  those 
of  Saint-Cloud  ?  Have  the  Chicanneau  invented  nothing  ?  Would  it 
be  asserted  they  themselves  copied  the  Norman  designs  ? 

Documents  recently  published  are  not  of  a  nature  to  elucidate 
facts  ;  quite  the  contrary.  In  a  request  addressed  to  the  magistrate  of 
Lille  to  obtain  certain  immunities,  Dorez  announces  that  he  is  "the 
sole,  with  M.  Chicanneau,  of  Saint  Cloud,  who  possesses  the  real 
secret  of  making  similar  (porcelain)  to  the  specimens  he  has  the 
honour  to  submit  to  you.  Tlie  master  of  the  manufactory  of  Kouen, 
thinking  he  had  penetrated  the  secret,  had  interfered  and  tried  to  make 
it  and  sell  it  at  Paris,  as  of  the  manufactory  of  Saint  Cloud,  which 
gave  a  bad  reputation  to  this  last  by  its  inferior  quality;  the  abuse 
being  discovered,  he  has  been  obliged  not  to  make  any  more  of  it." 

Thus,  in  1711,  Poterat  still  made  porcelain,  and  songht  to  assimi- 
late it  to  that  of  Saint-ClouJ.  When  did  the  imitation  begin  ?  Where 
is  the  primitive  original  decoration,  and  whence  comes  it?  From  1073, 
date  of  the  privilege  of  Rouen,  to  1096,  epoch  indicated  by  the  Chi- 
canneau for  their  discovery,  there  remained  twenty-three  years  in 
advantie  for  the  first  ;  how  in  1711,  that  is,  after  thirty-eight  years  of 
labour,  did  he  seek  to  imitate  a  potter  who  came  after  him  ?  It  is  yet  to 
bo  seen;  these  questions  are  complex,  and  very  difficult  to  resolve.  Con- 
temporary essays  with  those  of  Rouen  have  taken  place  ;  it  is  upon  the 
ornamental  type  of  Poterat  that  have  been  made  the  specimens  of  the 
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M.  364. 


unkoown   potter  who  marked  with  the  cipher  JB  (IL  364),  and  of 
which  the  origin  remains  unexplained,  unless  one  would  see 

in  liim  the  potter  of  whom  Sa  vary  dee  Brûlons  vaguely  speaks 
lis  working  at  Passy.  lii  either  case,  one  would  not  think  of 
giviu^  this  cipher  to  Reverend,  The  AP  had  at  least  certain 
analogies  with  the  mark  of  his  faïences.  Let  us  restore,  theu,  until 
more  amply  informed,  the  essays  of  the  style  AP  to  Houen,  and  k't 
us  pass  to  productions  more  uninterrupted,  and  recognisable  by  certain 
signs. 

8aikt*Cloud,  1 695. — We  inscribe  under  this  bead,  and  under  this 
date,  the  first  French  manufactory  which  gave  to  commerce  soft 
porcelain.  Its  letters  patent  are  of  sulficient  importance  to  be 
given  : — 

*'  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  Gud,  King  of  Fitmee  and  Navarre*  to  all  wl m  ft  ill  sue  these  present 
ktlers,  wo  t<end  greeting.  The  gracea  uud  privilfgeij  tliat  we  have  granted  iti  favour  uf 
certain  inaiiufactui-ctf,  to  pi-ociuti  their  eâtubli»hiiieut  in  our  kingdom,  having  excited  our 
subjectïj  to  muko  rtw-Qtchus  and  to  arrive^  by  their  opplieatiou,  to  ii  knowïetlge  of  the  most 
hidden  arts,  the  «aid  Btirlw  Cuudray,  widow  of  Pierre  Cbicuuiiêau,  Jejiu.  Jean  Baptij>ie, 
Pierre  and  Genevieve  Cbicanneau^  brothers  and  eieter,  children  of  the  Hftld  Coudray  and  of 
the  said  l*ierre  Cbieanneau»  and  undertakers  of  tbo  inanufactory  of  fnyence  and  of  iKireehiiii 
eëtabliîilied  at  Saint  Clond»  would  have  very  hambly  shown  that  the  mid  Pierre  C  hiciinneau 
l>tre,  having  applied  liimaelf  beveral  years  to  the  fabrication  of  fayenee,  and  having  orriveci 
at  a  high  point  of  |>erfeetiou  in  this  fabrication^  he  would  have  wjiihed  to  puch  Ina  know- 
ledge ttlili  furllier  to  finding  the  BOcret  of  Ime  porcelain;  he  would  have  made  for  that 
seveiai  eiperiiaents  of  different  iniiteriala  rikI  tried  diflèrent  preparations  wliich  had  pro- 
duced «oikë  ttlnioi.t  aa  perfect  m  the  porcelains  of  China  and  the  Indies  ;  his  ehikben,  whom 
hti  bud  brought  up  to  tlic  work  ef  the  anid  nianufaeture»  and  to  ^boro  he  had  taught  all  lie 
biid  found,  have  since  l>ia  dwith  eoniioned  tlie  mme  apjdication,  and  have  at  last  arrivetl, 
from  before  the  year  one  thousand  hix  bimdrid  and  ninety-iliree,  to  the  poitjt  of  being  able 
to  mokiQ  tnie  iioret^lain,  of  the  same  qiiidity,  raoro  beautiful^  and  ua  [jerfect  and  proper  for 
Ihe  fcame  ueea  as  the  porcoluin  of  the  Indies  and  China,  aecording  to  the  testimony  of 
pirrson»  the  mo,st  hkilfut  and  eapuble  of  judging,  and  that  they  Were  in  a  Mtîito  to  give  to 
thiu  nianufucture,  of  wbieb  the  commeioo  uoukl  be  very  ndvantngefjus  to  tlie  kingdonii 
all  tlie  extent  it  can  bave^  if  it  pleases  Uâ  to  grant  them  the  favours  and  privikgi  s  neoeasary 
to  derive  fiom  the  entiibliehmeiit  of  Ihia  mannfiictory,  wbieb  they  will  carry  on  at  their 
own  expensie,  all  the  proht  they  nmy  hope  from  it,  and  to  indemnify  themiic4ve8  from  the 
great  expenses  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  to  acjr|uire  a  knowleiîge  of  Uie  making 
of  ix»rcielain^  and  to  place  theniselve*  in  the  »tate  to  make  the  enterprise  and  to  Bnceeed. 
Tliat  this  uuiuufactnre  wfiuld  ftlrendy  have  appeared  to  us  ao  advantageuus  to  our  kingdom, 
that  we  hud  gmnted  I^ettera  Patent  containing  Bevenil  privileges  in  favour  of  the  named 
}:Hvint  Kstienno  to  make  the  estubli^^unent  of  it  at  Uouen  and  in  such  other  places  of  our 
realm  as  will  se^'in  goo^i  to  bin^»  witti  pr!>hibition  to  all  persons  to  make  c«tahUiduueui3 
of  thia  manufacture  :  tliat  ncvcrtbelesi*  the  Siem-  E.«tienno  has  at  the  most  only  approached 
the  secret,  and  has  never  carrieil  it  to  tlio  poiuta  of  perfection  nor  of  exeeution  where  the 
[petitioners  have  placed  it,  and  made  hi*  work  only  consist  in  the  manufiicturc  of  fayanco  ; 
and  thttt,âinLte  hU  diath,  which  took  pUice  several  years  filnce^  neither  his  wife,  who  haa 
always  continuctl  U*  make  fayancet  nor  any  one  on  liia  part,  hits  mado  porcelain;  and  that 
thus  wo  could,  without  doing  wr»>ng  to  the  said  Saint  Estienne»  his  heire  and  assigns,  to  grant 
to  the  petitioners  the  same  privilege  and  tlm  aame  general  exelusivenLsg  for  the  making  of 
porcelain  only,  being  certiiin  that  no  one  but  them  make  it  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  Una  never 
exe^nted  the  secret  as  they  do.  For  these  cammed  and  others,  in  that  we  heuig  well  informed 
of  tile  good  quality,  of  the  bt^ntVi  and  of  the  ptrfection  of  the  i>oreelidn  fabricated  by  the 
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Boid  CbicanDciiti^  of  ih\s\x  copi^uity  and  skilfulnesa  in  the  art  of  making,  and  of  tbo  great 
t^xpcuetea  tbcy  Imve  incuTTeti  to  ftcqtiijc  the  knowledge^  of  this  art  to  the  ffoint  they  p(>wh.'h« 
itf  and  thiit  tho  o^tublttihment  of  this  QmuufucturG  would  be  vcrj  udrutittigoonii  to  llio 
kingdom,  aud  desiring  fiiyuarnhly  to  treat  the  said  petitioaere,  by  the  advico  of  our  Council, 
liud  of  our  oi-Tttiin  ktiowledgc,  full  power  and  royal  authority,  we  have  by  tlieae  prcMnitis 
aiguc'd  with  our  hand»  ptrniitte*!  and  granted  t<i  the  snid  Barbe  Coudrfiyj  widow  of  PkTfo 
C'liieanueau,  Jean,  Jean  Buptîâti%  Pierre  and  GeucTievo  Chicanncaii,  bi»tU  eonjoiiitly  4ittJ 
Bepamtely  tlieir  heirâ  and  a^jfagua,  to  make  in  the  bourg  of  Snîut  Cloud*  aud  in  i^ucli  tnwii« 
and  other  placeti  of  our  king<iom  as  will  appear  gfK>d  to  them,  cxeept,  neverthrlessi,  ti»i? 
city  and  faubourg  of  Rouen,  one  or  several  edtablisbments  for  tho  manufacture  of  Uuc 
porcelain  of  all  colour^?,  kimle,  mukes,  and  Bizes»  We  also  iikewitse  permit  t<>  the  said 
Coud  my  und  Ciijcunnctiu  to  eoutinui?  tho  fiibrication  of  fayanee  in  the  said  Imiirg  of  8.tiDt 
Cloud,  and  to  make  work  in  fayanee  al^o  of  every  eolour,  kiudë,  makes,  and  BÎzeiî,  in  all  tbo 
towns  aud  plaeea  whore  tbey  will  e^tabltâh  the  uuvuufnctory  of  porcelain,  and  to  retail  aud 
sell,  in  wboleiiale  and  retiiil,  in  idl  tho  triwuB  and  phieeH  of  oiur  kingdom^  tho  porcelain  and 
fuyance  of  their  luiinufucture,"  prohibiting  to  all  persons  of  wliatcv<,'r  quality  soever»  except 
the  said  Saint  Etttieune,  his  heira  and  attsigns.  to  undertake  to  make  j^oroelain  in  any  pbiceâ 
of  our  kingdom,  hmde,  and  aeignoriea  of  our  dominion  that  may  Im\  even  in  the  pretended 
privileged  places,  during  the  time  and  space  of  ten  years,  Ih^- ginning  from  the  first  day  of 
Octobirr  next,  on  pain  of  contiMcation  of  the  goods  made^  materials  and  uteuâilii  tiervîug  for 
the  same  manufoeture,  and  of  three  tbouBand  livre»  Une.  We  also  make  exprf^^  inhibitions 
littd  prolubftious  to  all  persons,  under  pretext  of  mastei^hip  (maitride),  wardcnahip,  or  other- 
wise, to  visit  the  places  of  the  manufacttireB  of  the  eaid  Guudray  and  Chicanneau,  neither  in 
the  places  where  the  «ale  aud  show  of  tlieir  goods  will  take  pïace  to  give  then»  any  trouble 
in  the  plaice  for  the  show  and  B,ile  of  the  porcelain  and  fayanee  of  their  manufacturer,  and 
to  require  of  them  any  aum  by  rea*ju  of  impoâttîon  in  other  cause,  excepting  the  charges  of 
the  community  of  the  Ma^^ier  EnamellerH  of  Parie,  to  which  Jean  Baptiste  Chicanneau  will 
be  obliged  to  contribute,  as  member  of  the  said  commuuity  ;  without,  nevertheless,  that  he 
may  be  elected  juror  of  the  said  community,  with  his  own  consent  We  have  exenr|»ted 
aud  do  exempt,  tho  said  liarbe  Coudray^,  and  tho  said  Jean,  Jean  Baptiiite,  Pierre  atid 
(icneviiive  Chicanneau,  undertakers  of  the  manufactory,  their  workmen  and  jK^r^ous  em* 
ployed  in  the  said  manufactory,  of  all  taxes,  impositions,  and  ordinary  publie  chargf^  of 
the  bourg  of  8aint  Cloud,  provided  the  taid  undeiiakers  do  not  [toetsesa  any  other  proj»eity 
in  the  town  and  territory  of  Saint  Cloud  ;  that  the  hou;^  in  which  the  »aid  maniifm^tory  rs, 
or  will  be  eatablished,  and  the  depetideucie^  joining  the  said  house,  aud  that  alao  the  work- 
men aud  iwrsons  employed  do  not  j>osm»ss  any  properly  in  the  said  boiu-g  and  land  of  Saint 
Cloud,  making  there  no  commerce,  trade*  nor  work,  save  for  the  said  manufaotciry,  and 
have  not  been  before  employed  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Taxes  and  in  other  places,  tt»  the  chargr 
of  the  8aid  undertakers,  their  heirs  and  assigns  ;  and  having  cause,  wUl  pay  to  tiie  eatJecU>r 
of  taxo:é  of  the  said  bourg  during  the  said  ten  years,  and  for  each  of  them,  the  sum  of  une 
hundre<Hivres  only  for  n^a*on  of  tho  said  tnxe^,  impositions,  and  ordinary  churge»  of  the 
wtid  Bourg  of  Saint  Cloud.  We  give  in  comujand  to  our  ûicnds  aud  faithful  councillora 
p<wple  hoMing  our  Courb  of  Parliament,  Chamber  of  Accounts,  Courts  of  Aydes  of  Paris» 
«nd  all  others,  our  officers  of  justice;  that  tbey  have  to  regh^ter  these  presents,  anil  wît!i 
tlte  eoiileMt.i  of  these,  to  make  enjoy  fidly  and  peaceably  the  said  Coudruy  and  Chi^K 
For  ëuch  is  our  pleasure.  Given  at  Versailles  the  »ixl*i'enth  day  of  May,  the  y<  itr  ot  _ 
one  thoufaud  è»'Ven  bundrti<l  and  two,  and  sixtieth  of  our  reign.  Biguetl,  Ltnts;  and  iuw^r 
down,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  Phelypealtx;  and  lower  still.  Seen  at  tlie  Council,  stgrif^J, 
f 'liftiailhird,  and  aeale<l  with  yellow  wux  with  double  label.  Registered  at  tlie  Ctuirt  of 
Aydt  a,  headed  by  the  Atterncy-Gcueral  of  the  King,  to  be  executed  iiceordiug  Ir»  their 
ff>nn  aud  tenure,  aud  enjoy  by  the  grantees  to  the  effect  herein  contained,  at  Uie  charge 
of  law.suits  and  ditferenees  that  may  arise,  in  consequeuee  of  the  said  letters  by  reason  of 
the  tax  btmI  olher  impisitiuns,  will  be  tnatructed  and  judged  in  the  tirat  int^tauce  burum  tJje 
oîHcerà  of  the  Klecttou,  except  Ibo  ap}»eal  in  the  ^id  C<»urt.  Given  at  l^aris^  the  twel^Ji 
of  April  one  ttiousand  seven  hundred  iind  thirteen. 

(Signed)  *•  IlouKur/* 

The   wlmlu  libk*rv   o("  Saiiit-CluuJ   is  in  tliia  doeiiim*iit,  anO  *»'i' 
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asks  oneself  how  the  manufactory  could  have  remained  so  long  obscure 
to  the  point  that  Brongniart,  in  1844,  was  ignorant  of  the  reputation  of  its 
products.  Yet,  when  in  1698,  Martin  Lister,  physician  to  Queen  Anne, 
published  the  relation  of  his  travels  in  France,  he  expresses  most 
enthusiastically  his  impressions  of  the  new  manufactory,  which  he  had 
carefully  visited.  We  owe  indeed  to  his  narrative  the  description  of 
certain  works  which  have  not  been  found  by  present  inquirers.  The 
travels  of  Lister  contain  an  erroneous  statement  which  we  wish  to  dismiss  ; 
he  announces  having  visited  Saint-Cloud,  shown  over  by  M.  Morin,  the 
manager  of  the  establishment,  and  inventor  of  the  secret  of  porcelain. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  indication,  it  is  erroneous.  All 
official  documents  controvert  it;  it  is  contradictory  to  contemporary 
publications,  and  the  perseverance  of  some  writers  in  substituting 
the  name  of  Morin  for  that  of  Chicanneau  is  an  insupportable 
annoyance.  Let  them  not  pretend  that  between  the  erection  of  the 
manufactory  and  the  letters  patent  of  1702,  many  facts  may  have  arisen 
to  modify  the  industrial  condition  of  Saint-Cloud.  Let  us  open  the 
'  Mercure  de  France  '  for  the  year  1700,  and  we  find  this  announce- 
ment:— "I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  on  the  3rd  of  last 
month  (September)  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  having  passed  by  Saint- 
Cloud  and  turned  along  the  river  to  call  on  the  Duchess  de  Guiche, 
stopped  her  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  MM.  Chicanneau 
have  established  for  some  years  a  manufactory  of  fine  porcelain, 
which,  without  contradiction,  has  nothing  like  it  in  all  Europe.  The 
princess  was  pleased  to  see  the  potters  turn  on  the  wheel  some  pieces  of 
very  fine  outline  ;  she  saw  some  others  painted  of  more  regular  design, 
and  better  executed  than  the  porcelain  of  the  Indies.  She  then  went 
to  see  the  processes  of  the  faïence  at  the  same  manufactory,  after 
which  MM.  Chicanneau  conducted  her  to  their  private  room,  where  she 
saw  a  quantity  of  beautiful  fine  porcelain  in  its  perfection,  which  pleased 
her  so  much  that  she  promised  to  come  again.  She  did  not  leave  with- 
out having  marked  her  satisfaction  by  her  liberality  to  the  workmen. 

''Their  Royal  Highnesses  Monsieur  and  Madame  often  do  MM. 
Chicanneau  the  honour  of  going  to  see  their  manufactory.  They  also 
receive  frequent  visits  from  the  princes,  lords,  ambassadors,  and  all 
kinds  of  collectors,  who  come  every  day  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
works  they  make  there,  and  of  which  they  have  a  large  sale  for  foreign 
countries.  They  have  established  their  shops  for  the  sale  of  their 
porcelain  at  Paris,  at  the  corner  of  the  Eue  Coquillière  and  Des  Petits- 
Champs,  near  the  Place  des  Victoires." 
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This  advertisement,  worthy  of  the  present  time,  is  of  a  nature  to 

remove  all  doubts,  for  if  M,  Chioauneau 
had  been  only  the  instrument  of  a 
powerful  capitalist,  or  of  some  high 
personage,  the  journal  would  not  havo 
failed  to  say  so.  Besides,  as  we  havo 
before  said,  we  have  in  our  hands  the 
family  deeds,  which  cannot  be  qnea- 
tioned;  and  which  throw  light  upon 
this  point,  for,  in  1698,  Barbe  Coud  my 
and  littr  new  husband  I'rou,  mortgaged  a  rent  upon  the  house  of  Saints 
Cloud,  wliere  was  their  manuiaetoiy,  to  the  profit  of  Jean  Chicanneau* 

There  is  a  second  point,  which  should  jfreoceupy  collectors  more 
than  the  first,  that  is  how  to  recognise  the  works  of  Saint  Cloud  ? 
Fortunately   tlio    Chicanneau    from    the    beginning    applied    a    cha- 
racteristic mark  upon  the  majority  of  their  pieces,  only  thede  marks 
have  varied  ;  tlie  oldest  (jH.  365),  indicating  the  protection  of 
Louis  XIV.,  from  1702  to  1715,  ia  the  sun,  alluding  to  the 
device  invented  by  Ouvrier,  '*Nec  iiluribus  iuipar."    The  second 
^       (JL  366),  which  goes  back  pretty  far,  and  was  continued  during 
i^*    the  whole  term  of  the  establiEjliment,  is  easy  of  explanation, 
'      Before  Barbe  Coudray,  widow  of  Pierre  Chicanneau,  obtained, 
with  lier  children,  the  R^»yal  privilege,  she  had  changed  her 
condition,  having  married  Henri  Trou,uj*.her  of  the  ante-chamber  to  tho 
Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  Trou  could  not  appear  in  the  official  act,  becauso 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  corporation  of  earthen wai'e  makers  ;  he  did 
what  was  necessiiry  to  be  reeeivt^d  in  it,  and  collectors  will  not  be  sorry 
to  see  the  form  of  the  act  which  gave  him  the  title* 

**To  nil  thoB©  who  wiU  b<hî  these  letters  present.  Chtirlos  Denla  dt*  BuUon^  Kiii;;ht, 
Miiri|uis  do  (iallardon.  Seigneur  de  Botmellfs,  BulîitPD,  Esf^iimtmt,  Monllout't  and  uXUt^t 
jjIàL'ua,  Cuiinciilor  of  tlie  King  in  his  coundls,  I'rovost  of  the  Cit)%  Prova^tëhîji  uiid 
VitJCOTjniy  of  Paris,  gn^  ting,  We  moku  kuowu,  Uiat  lo  dsiv  Henri  I'rou  hu»  Imx^h  rtvxivt'd 
muàter  tuamelhrt  lucrdmnt  glass  maker  ^ud  cvftitlienwftri»  maker  of  Piirid,  iiâ  Rppfuulioe- 
and  by  trial  piece  (par  chefd'couvre)^  m  the  presence  and  with  the  cuiii^fnt  of  Jton 
Biiptiste  Chicftnnciiu,  Jean  Douillart,  Nicolas  fttid  Antoine  Lejcunehoaiuiej  and  Lienuainl 
Jti'iliï»^  Mf>riL'iix  Jurtiriï,  in  prea^ence  and  in  cbarge  of  the  said  oomirtunity,  for  that  Uio  laid 
master  may  lienceforward  enjt>y,  and  fully  and  |>ettceably  ustr,  jtist  aa  all  tli*'  mu»tt>n»  of  \X^ 
after  he  lias  mado  oath  to  well  and  faiLlifully  excrciae  the  said  traih',  to  kf>ep  and  oltei/rvti 
the  gtatutes  of  ordinances  of  it,  to  âufFer  the  visitation  of  the  kc<o[)or8  ia  the  cij&totimry 
niauDi-r.  Tliiâ  wa.^  mailc  and  given  by  MtH^tre  Cltiuiio  Ilobei t,  Gr^uncilJor  of  tho  King  in 
hirf  eouncilfl»  and  Attorney  of  his  Mnji  sty  at  the  Chfttelet»  Preaidiiil  bt*at.  City,  Pn)V(*st»hip 
and  Yi8L'ounty  of  Pari«,  Firbt  Judge  and  Conservator  rtf  Ihe  lii«ly  «d  Mi^reliaiits,  Art^,  Trader», 
Masters,  and  Jurors  of  the  city,  fauxbaurgs,  ami  Imulieae  of  Pari»,  (be  first  tlay  of  Septcnil»e.r 
one  thonaond  seven  hundred  and  sis. 

(  HAILLOM. 

•*  S'.iileil  Uio  Ist  of  Bei.teiuter  170(1, 

**  DiScitUJflUtXT.  ' 
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Become  thus  by  right,  head  of  the  manufactory  of  Saint-Cloud,  Trou 
hastened  to  affix  his  cipher,  which  continued  afterwards  when  his  son 
resumed  the  establishment.  Yet  this  retaking  possession  did  not  take 
place  without  protests.  The  letters  patent  of  1702  were  a  real  nest  of 
lawsuits.  They  admitted  the  common  share  of  the  heirs  of  Chicanneau 
in  the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  porcelain,  and  authorised  them  to  work 
this  secret,  conjointly  or  separately,  in  whatever  place  it  pleased  them. 
Each  of  them  pretended  to  have  a  copy  of  the  notes  of  Chicanneau  père. 
Trou  refused  all  communication,  expressing  the  fear  lest  these  docu- 
ments should  serve  to  carry  to  the  foreigner  the  art  of  the  French  manu- 
facture. He  sought  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  rights  of  his  children 
established  by  new  letters  patent.  Before  deciding,  the  autliorities 
desired  to  know  exactly  who  were  the  heirs  possessing  the  rights  of 
Pierre  Chicanneau,  and  a  statement,  preserved  in  the  archives,  enume- 
rates them  to  the  number  of  nine. 

At  last,  the  15th  September  1722,  a  decree  was  issued  which,  in  re- 
voking a  first  delay  of  ten  years,  granted  the  15th  March  1713,  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  undertakers  of  the  manufactory  of  Saint-Cloud, 
granted  a  new  prorogation  of  twenty  years  to  Jean,  Jean  Baptiste 
Chicanneau,  Marie  Moreau,  widow  of  Pierre  Chicanneau,  Henri  and 
Gabriel  Trou,  children  of  the  second  marriage  of  Barbe  Coudray.  This 
favour  was  based  on  the  plea  that  the  interested  parties  had  to  sustain 
lawsuits  and  to  suffer  from  the  general  interruption  of  trade,  the  deamess 
of  provisions,  and  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  It  had  also 
for  object  the  allowing  them  to  recover  the  advances  they  would  have 
made  to  render  useful  to  the  public  a  new  secret  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  given  them  to  improve  their  works. 

Dating  from  this  period,  the  manufactory  divides.  Trou  directs 
Saint-Cloud,  and  Marie  Moreau  opens  another  workshop  in  the  faubourg 
Saint-Honoré. 

Until  lately,  the  porcelains  of  Saint-Cloud  have  been  little  or  not  at 
all  known.  Brongniart  considered  them  as  of  coai-se  make,  yet  Lister  and 
other  writings  spoke  of  their  merit  and  of  their  high  price.  "  They  sell," 
says  the  physician  of  Queen  Anne,  "  the  vases  of  Saint-Cloud  at  excessive 
prices  ;  their  ordinary  chocolate  cups  are  quoted  at  a  crown  a  piece. . . . 
They  have  sold  some  furniture  of  tea  tables  at  100  livres  the  set.  There 
was  no  moulding  or  model  of  Chinese  ware  which  they  had  not  imitated, 
and  had  added  many  fancies  of  their  own  which  had  their  good  effects, 
and  appeared  very  beautiful."  The  selected  works  should  be  seen  to  well 
understand  these  eulogiums.    Those  decorated  in  polychrome  colours 
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are  of  tlie  most  charming  harmony  ;  such  ùb  the  cream-pot  (Ftg.  120)^ 
with  Trou*8  cipher,  and  the  marked  piece  belonging  to  Baron  C,  Da vill  ier, 
a  quantity  of  small  pieces,  such  as  snuff-boxes  and  patch-boxeii,  mounted 
in  gold  or  silver  gilt,  and  the  charming  ealt^cellais  of  M.  Edmund  Le 
Blant.  Those  in  blue  caniaieu  arc  to  be  admired  for  their  select 
forms,  and  a  decoration  in  which  embroiderieg  and  lambrequins  recall  the 
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best  ornamental  compositions  of  our  petits  mattrev*!.  Some  pieces  in 
relief,  inspired  by  the  Chinese  white,  are  composed  with  so  much  taste, 
that  they  appear  sufficiently  rich,  though  destitute  of  the  heightening  of 
colour.  These  are  sometimes  anon}"mouSf  sometimes  stampe»!  in  [)iiste 
with  the  mark  of  Tron, 

Lille,  171  L^ — The  Sienrs  Barthelemi  Dorez  and  Pierre  Pelissier, 
his  nephew,  founded,  wit!i  the  concurrence  of  the  magistrate  of  Lille, 
this  manufactory,  when  the  city  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
Both  Frenchmen,  they  desired  to  make  Fren(*h  porcelain  similar  iu 
every  respect  to  that  of  Saint^CIoud.  They  set  it  fortli  in  the  acts,  and, 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  restored  the  city  to  its-  anciemt  owners, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  special  privileges  for  an  estabUslunent 
BO  useful  to  the  country. 

Lille  porcelain,  long  confoundt-d  with  that  of  the  Chicannitt..,  .- 
distinguished  by  a  whiter  lusti^e  (œil).  The  decoration  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Saint-€JIoud,  but  a  little  less  delicate  in  thft 
blue  camfiïeu.  The  fii-st  mark  is  this  initial  (M,  367).  Later 
we  find  one  or  two  L's  less  heavy  (ÎI.  308).  rrohal>ly  between 
1716  and  1717,  when  Dorez  ilirected  alone,  his  initial  (IL  360} 
^j  replaces  that  of  the  city-  Lastly,  n(Min  a  charming  cup  of  more 
w.  3<i!>,    recent    period,   with  littl«_*  tlu.verh  and  t^'roUs    \^e  find  under 
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the  saucer,  L  (M.  370a),  and  under  the  cup,  B.     We  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  this  last  (M.  3706).  ,^  -o 

M.  J.  Houdoy  equally  assigns  to  Lille,  cups  of  excessively      * 
heavy  paste,   painted  in  polychrome  colours,  with  Chinese      m.  370. 
borders  and  bouquets  of  the  Eose  family.     We  do  not  venture  to  decide 
on  the  origin  of  these  pieces,  which  appear  to  be  more  ItaUan  than 
French. 

Pabis,  faubourg  Saint-Honoré. — About  1722,  Marie  Moreau, 
widow  of  Pierre  Chicanneau  II.  (nephew  of  Jean),  established  a  branch 
of  the  Saint-Cloud  manufactory,  at  Paris,  rue  de  la  Ville  FÉvêque.  The 
manager  was  Dominique  François  Chicanneau,  who  had  been  director  of 
the  works  of  Saint-Cloud  from  1710  to  1724,  and  whose  long  experience 
enabled  him  to  make,  not  only  wares  similar  to  those  of  the  first  manu- 
factory, but  grotesque  figures  and  trunks  of  trees  for  girandoles  and  all 
kinds  of  fine  porcelain,  as  is  announced  in  the  prospectus  of  the  ^ 
"succursale  de  Saint-Cloud."  We  have  a  little  toilet-pot,  tjh» 
bearing  Mark  371,  which  we  attribute  to  the  new  manufactory,      m.  371. 

Chantilly,  1725. — Established  by  Ciquaire  Cirou,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis  Henri,  Prince  de  Condé,  this  manufactory  obtained 
letters  patent,  the  5th  October  1735.  Its  object  was  the  imitation  of 
Corean  porcelain,  of  which  the  Prince  possessed  a  remarkable  collection. 
This  is  set  forth  as  positively  as  possible  in  the  letters  patent  which  were 
granted  him  : — 

**  Our  well-beloved  Ciquaire  Cirou  has  caused  to  be  represented  to  us,  that  for  more  than 
ten  years  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  making  of  porcelain  similar  to  that  which  was 
anciently  made  in  Japan  ;  that  the  trouble  and  expense  he  has  incurred  liave  had  such  a 
favourable  success,  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  his  porcelain  is  superior  to 
that  of  Saxony,  which  nevertheless  had  found  great  credit  in  France  and  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  ;  that  the  different  works  he  has  produced  of  them,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
foreign  countries,  such  as  England,  Holland,  and  Germany  apply  for  it,  serves  to  show  the 
superiority  of  his  porcelain  over  all  that  has  hitherto  appeared  of  this  style,  and  that  he  is 
in  a  condition  to  give  this  manufacture,  of  which  the  tmde  would  be  very  useful  to  the 
kingdom,  all  the  extent  possible." 

The  porcelain  of  Chantilly  (Fig.  130)  is,  in  fact,  very  remarkable. 
Upon  a  tin  enamel,  which  deprives  it  a  little  of  its  translucency,  giving 
it  a  dead  whiteness  analogous  to  that  of  the  fine  Corean  pottery,  are 
Oriental  creeping  plants.  The  squirrel  climbs  and  perches  on  the  hedge, 
in  varied  but  rather  cold  tints.  Later,  the  opaque  enamel  and  the  flowers 
in  the  Saxon  style  were  given  up  ;  and  decorations  in  the  Sevres  style 
were  melted  in  a  vitreous  glaze,  similar  to  that  of  Mennecy.  y^  ^ 
The  invariable  mark  of  Chantilly  has  been  a  hunting-horn  r^Q/ 
(M.  372),  erst  carefully  traced  in  red,  then  rapidly  sketched  in       ^^-  372. 
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Une,  accompanied  by  letters  indicating  the  names  of  the  deconUor». 
We  have  also  fonnd  it  stamped  in  the  paste  on  plates  with  reliefs. 


Fijf.  130, 


-^À 


^^ 


When  Ciqiiaire  Cirou  retired,  the  manufactory  passed  into  the 
haiitls  of  Messrs.  Peymrd,  Aran,  and  Antheaume  de  Surval,  who  kept  it 
in  a  tolcraUle  state  of  prosperity  ;  but  when  the  lîevolntîon  came  they 
eoidd  no  longer  carry  it  on,  and  closed  it,  to  escap<*  a  catastrophe. 

According  to  the  statements  of  a  History  of  Chantilly,  Mr,  Potter,  a 
rich  Englishman,  already  proprietor  of  other  establishments  at  Mori- 
tereau  and  Forgea*,  tried,  in  1798,  to  restore  the  manufactory  for  the 
benefit  of  the  numerous  workmen  ont  of  employment.  Hie  generous 
efforts  proved  fruitless,  for,  having  expended  his  fortune,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  enterprise  in  1800, 

Ijiipelled  by  the  same  feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  labouring 

popidation  of  Chantilly,  M.  Tîgorry,  mayor  of  the  towïj»  set  up  a  new 

establisliment    in    1^03^  applying   himself  this  time  to  the  making 

•pY       of    wares    for  common    use.      We    have    seen   his    cipher 

vj-  surmounting    the   traditional   hunting-horn   (M.  373)   upon 

^—       Clips  and  saucers,  decorated  in  blue.      We  also  tind  on   it 

(^  j^     *'  Chanttlly*'  in   full  letters.     M.  Pigorry  was  succeeded  by 

M.  373,       I>f>ugiin  and  ChuloL 

It  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  sucfîessors  of  Pigorry  who  placed  upon  the 


pieces  of  the  same  service  sometimes  the  himting- 

horn,  sometimes    this   legend   (iL  374),  stencilled 

(vignette  à  jour).    The  statt-ment  preserved  at  Sévères 

indicates  that  the  first  workshop  was  retaken,  after 

the  failure  of  Potter,  liy  Baynal  and  Lallement. 

Mennecy-Villeeoy,  1735. — It  is  at  the  place  called  the  Petitee- 

MaisouH,  on  the  estiite  of  the  Duke  dc  Villeroy,  and  under  his  protection, 

thj*t  Fran(;o:a  Barbin  established  this  niiinu factory.      1  he  piist-ijris  fine  and 


De  Roche 

rue  Co<|uilliere 
NM2 
à  Paris. 
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sliieent,  the  glaze  smooth  and  even  ;  the  painting  affects  every  style» 
froïii  the  archaic  decorations  of  Chantilly,  the  bouquets  of  the  French 
style,  to  the  rich  compositions  of  Sevres,  with  varied  grounds  and 
heigh  tenings  of  gold  (Figs,  IBl  and  13*2).  Not  wit  h  .«standing  the  prohi- 
bition of  Sèvres,  Mennecy  made  a  tolerable  miiiiber  of  coloured  stjituettes 
and  some  biscuits  of  remarkable  importance.  The  most  noteworthy, 
without  coutnKliction,  was  an  allegorical  group,  placed  in  an  exhibition 
for  Bale,  and  which  has  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace,  to  tho 
great  regret  of  3L  Kiocreux,  who  ret-konefl  on  securing  it  for  Sèvi*e9. 


Fig.  i.-^i. 


Kig.  U2. 


KÎÎTFK-  II A  N  ULE.      POtlCELAI^ 
OF   Mt:XxSECV. 


(coll.    JAOQUOfABT.) 


Upon  a  vessel,  equipped  and  masted,  stood  France,  with  hehnet  and 
biuce  in  her  hand,  resting  upon  a  shield  with  the  fleurs  de  lis; 
as  far  as  we  remember,  other  persons,  all  characterised  by  emblems, 
surroundcii  a  sleeping  child.  The  skilful  manipulation  of  this  piece, 
and  the  delicacy  of  its  detail»,  made  it  approach  the  works  of  the 
royal  manufactory,  and  gave  a  high  idea  of  the  artistic  staff  of 
Mennecy. 

M.  375  is  the  mark  of  all  its  products.  Traced  in  colours  or  in  gold, 
it  indicates  the  older  products j  marks,  graved  in  ,t\  va  *r\\r 
the  paste,  are  more   frequent  and   more  modern. 

i>     i^  J   J    1         T  J    T    r  ,  M.37&a.        M.375Ô. 

Jmrbin  was  succeeded  by  Jacques  and  Julien,  who 
retained  the  establishment  until  the   expiration  of  tb0  lease  of  the 
buildings  in  1773,  when  they  transferred  their  materials  and  stock  to 
Bourg- la-Keine^ 

Paris,  faubourg  Saint*Aktoine.— Kcaiimur  speaks  in  liis  Me- 
moirs of  a  maoufac't-oiy  of  rurious  porcelain  existing  in  this  place,  about 
1731*,     Its  jjrudiiets  are  yet  nndeterniine<l. 
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With  respect  to  Béaumur  hirnself,  his  porcelain  essays  have  aa^ 
importance  which  requires  they  should  not  be  passed  over  in  sflence  ;  for 
if  artificial  soft  paste  had  not  been  discovered  and  developed  so  rapidly» 
commerce  had  certainly  taken  possession  of  the  products  of  the  celebrated 
natural  philosopher.  Béaumur  had  observed  thi^  in  devitrifying  glassy 
it  acquired  an  exceptional  solidity  and  a  translucent  whiteness  analogous 
to  that  of  Chinese  porcelain.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  thus  makings 
a  porcelain,  to  which  his  contemporaries  gave  hia  name.  This  aingnlar 
product  has  been  described  by  its  author  in  a  memoir,  wheiei  after 
having  shown  the  useful  qualities  and  low  price  of  this  glass,  he  adds: 
'^  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  a  porcelain  that  will  be  so  cheap,  iC,  its  whUe^ 
ness  is  superior  to  that  of  our  common  porcelains  made  in  faubourg 
Saint-Antoine?  if  it  is  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  porcelain  of  Saint- 
Cloud,  which  is  sold  dear,  although  it  is  only  moderately  good/*  What- 
ever it  may  have  been,  the  iugenious  discovery  had  no  commeralal  appli- 
cation. 

YiNCENNES,  1740. — Seeing  the  industry  of  translucent  pottery 
develop  itself  abroad,  the  authorities  became  uneasy  and  atte;mpted  to 
create  in  France  a  strong  competition,  more  especially  with  Saxony» 
The  brothers  Dubois,  old  pupils  of  Saint-Cloud,  went,  in  174.Q,  to  offer 
to  M.  Orry  de  Fulvy,  Intendant  of  the  Finances  and  brother  of  the 
minister  of  Louis  XV.,  to  reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  a  new  porcelain. 
They  were  given  a  laboratory  at  Vincennes,  and  the  expenses  of  their 
experiments  were  defrayed.  After  three  years  of  pretended  labours, 
which  cost  60,000  francs,  it  was  found  necessary  to  expel  them.  Gra- 
vant, one  of  their  workmen,  had  followed  the  experiments  with  intelli- 
gence, and,  by  his  own  personal  experiments,  he  obtained  a  soft  porcelain, 
of  which  he  sold  the  secret  to  M.  Orry  de  Fulvy. 

Such  was  the  starting-point  of  the  royal  manufactory.  At  first,  in 
1745,  a  company  was  formed,  composed  of  eight  sleeping  partners,  and 
guaranteed  by  a  privilege,  granted  under  the  name  of  Charles  Adam.  A 
new  decree  of  19th  August  1747,  had  for  object  to  guarantee  this  specu- 
lator, by  preventing  his  workmen  from  emigrating  and  carrying  else- 
where the  knowledge  they  would  have  acquired  at  the  manufactory  of 
Yincennes.  Fashion  had  so  taken  possession  of  the  graceful  flowers  first 
produced  to  ornament  lustres,  girandoles,  clocks,  and  other  articles  of 
furniture  that  the  little  workshops,  and  especially  the  clandestine  esta- 
blishments, had  given  themselves  entirely  to  the  cx)pying  of  these  little 
masterpieces.  Charles  Adam  having  complained  of  the  injury  done  to 
him  by  these  counterfeits,  his  privilege  was  revoked,  in  1752,  to  transfer 
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ît  to  filo7  Brichard*  Tho  latter  scarcely  gueocedetl  better  tluiu  hi^ 
predecessor  in  develapiuj^  tlio  cornmercîftl  prosperity  of  the  mamifaeture, 
but  renewing  the  wailings  of  his  predecessor,  the  authorities  sought  for 
a  more  efficacious  means  of  maintaining  France  on  a  level  with  foreign 
industries.  In  1745,  Charles  Arlam,  when  demanding  for  his  workshops 
the  full  use  of  the  buildings  in  the  superintendent's  court  of  the  covered 
riding-school  and  the  menagerie  at  Belair,  pointed  out  *'an  establish- 
ment which  has  just  been  formed  in  England  of  a  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain, more  beautiful  than  that  of  Saxony  by  the  nature  of  its  composition, 
and  which  would  cause  the  going  out  of  considerable  sums  of  money 
from  France."  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  contend  against  this 
new  cause  of  the  money  going  out,  and  create  an  earnest,  national, 
ceramic  industry.  For  this  end  there  was  nothing  more  efficacious 
tlian  to  give  to  the  manufactory  a  high  protection. 

In  1753,  the  King,  Louis  XV.,  interests  himself  to  the  extent  of 
taking  a  thiixl  in  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  which  assumes  the 
official  title  of  **  JIanufacture  royale  de  porcelaine  de  France." 
Until  then  the  mark  had  been  two  L's  crossedi  sometimes  a 
dot  in  the  middle  (M*  37H).  From  this  period,  the  mark  bo- 
came  compulsory,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  serving 
as  a  chronogram,  A  for  1753,  B  for  1754,  and  so  on.  At 
the  same  time,  measures  are  taken  against  imitators  and  protection 
established  upon  rigid  bases,  intimidating  for  the  small  worksliops. 

Fig.  133. 


M.  37«. 


âij  X  UArRAiciirit).     porchlais  ok  vincenio»,— coll.  dukk  dk  ^a.rtixa, 


An  immense  development  in  the  production  was  the  result  of  the 
new  orgimisation  (Fig.  133),  and  the  company,  finding  the  Io€J[il!ties 
which  had  beeu  conceded  to  tbem  not  sufficiently  extensive,  resolved 
upon   leaving  Vincennes  to  estaWish   themselves  in  ;i   bnuse   nf  tiieir 
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awii.  They  bought  at  Sèvres  a  va«t  extent  of  ground,  upon  whieli 
was  the  house  of  Lully,  llie  musician,  and  caused  the  building  to  bo 
erected  there,  which  the  manufactory  at  the  present  time  is  abont  to 
leave  for  a  new  edifice  just  completed. 

Sê:vres,  1756. — Fmin  the  period  of  this  change,  the  nam©  even  of 
Vincennes  was  forgotten,  and  the  old  pmdoeta,  as  well  as  the  new,  took 
the  name  of  Sèvres,  Protection  increased  al^  its  rigors  in  restricting 
the  rights  of  other  manufactories;  sculpture  or  painting  on  gold  ^*ai? 
proliibited  to  them^  they  could  only  produce  wares  in  camaïeu.  From 
the  1st  October  175^,  Boileau  directed  in  the  name  of  the  King,  who 
had  become  solo  proprietor;  and  the  privilege  thus  secured,  Boileau 
occupied  himself  entirely  in  perfecting  the  works  and  in  discovering 
the  making  of  hard  paste.  In  our  historj^  of  this  last,  we  will  relate 
how  its  elements  were  discovered.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting 
to  give  here  the  salaries  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  différent 
officers  of  the  manufactory  : — 

Tlie  Sieur  Boileau,  director 2000  livres. 

The  Sieur  Dufdepsis,  composer  of  models  (he 
was  gûldsiuîth  to  the  King),  for  going  to 

Vineemies  four  days  a  week       .      ,      .      .  3C00 

The  Sieur  Bachelier,  for  going  one  day    .      .  2400      „ 

Brother  Hippolyte,  for  his  journeys     ,      ,      .        lOO 

This  lost  \\m  a  monk  i>f  iSaiut-Martin  des  Champs,  who,  at  the  jieriod 
of  Gravtint's  first  appearance,  had  sold  the  seci^t  of  gilding. 

From  its  origin,  the  royal  manufactory  of  " porcelaine  de  France" 
had  applied  itself  to  the  production  of  coloured  flowers  for  ornament*?, 
lustres,  girandoles,  aud  gilded  bronzes.  It  created  at  the  same  time 
vases  of  great  ornamentation,  of  the  most  elegant  and  varied  forms. 
The  **  salles  des  modèles,'*  re-formed  with  so  much  persevemnce  by  M, 
lîiocreux  but  now  destroyed  by  the  Pnissîans,  could  alone  give  an  idea  of 
their  numlx^r  aud  importance.  Scarcely  would  the  rich  collections  of  the 
Kothscluld  family  (Fig.  134),  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  M,  Leopold  Double, 
(Plate  XI.)  and  Madame  Heine,  the  important  series imited  in  England 
by  the  Queen  aud  the  great  amateurs  of  the  country,  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  these  masterly  compositions*  Among  these  were  those  styled  the  vase 
eeritoire;  vase  du  milieu  du  roi;  vase  du  milieu  Falconnet;  the  vases 
chaiue,  console  et  à  bandes;  vase  vaisseau  à  luât;  vase  fontaine 
Diibarry  ;  vase  Duplessis  à  têtes  d'éléphants  ;  vase  Tritons,  by  La  Eue  ; 
vase  ba.s-rf'Ii»^fs  of  Clrnlion  ;  vuto  à  l'Amour  Falconnet;  vase  à  cartrds 
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Sèyres — Soft  Porcelain — ^Vase,  commemoratire  of  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy.    Ci^lâotion 

Le  Double. 
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Bachelier  ;  vase  colonne  and  the  vase  œuf  garni  ;  the  vases  Furtado, 
now  belonging  to  Madame  Heine;  in  a  word,  all  that  the  geuiiis  of 
gculptors,  painters,  and  goldsmiths,  nnited  in  one  eommon  thought, 
have  been  able  to  eonceive  of  most  ricli  and  elegant. 


i-iii.  ru. 


VASli  OF  sèVRKS  BOlrT   ITHICKLAIH. — 00t4^.   tlAia>N   .Î.    DK   ROTllBCHt^D. 

The  same  salle  des  modèles  also  contained  the  greater  number  of 
groups  which  were  executed  in  biscuit,  that  is,  in  porcelain  paste,  un- 
fii^lazed.  Falconnet,  Pajoii,  Ckidion,  Brrizot,  La  Rue,  and  a  number  of 
other  modellers,  had  i^culptured  these  figures,  wliich,  disposed  '*  en  sur- 
tout" to  decorate  the  tables,  in  company  with  painted  vases,  baskets 
of  flowers,  and  chased  works  of  the  goldsmith,  afforded  a  repose  to  the 
eye,  dazzled  with  the  sight  of  the  splendid  costumes  ranged  rontid  the 
table. 

Duplessis,  goldsmith  to  the  king,  composetl  the  models  for  the 
viises;  Baclielier  superintended  all  the  artîstic  parts,  and  directed 
the  painters  who,  upon  special  cartoons  or  afier  celebrated  paiiiliiigs, 
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executed  those  roundly  modelled  figures,  so  soft  in  tint  from  the  colours 
being  absorbed  in  the  porous  creamy  glaze  which  gives  to  pate  tendre 
its  superiority. 

Chemiste  have  also  largely  contributed  to  the  brilliancy  of  these 
"ouvrages  de  grand  luxe"  in  creating  splendid  colours  for  their 
grounds  ;  the  oldest,  bleu  de  roi,  of  gem-like  richness,  exhibits  itself 
sometimes  marbled  and  semé  with  little  veins  of  gold,  like  lapis  lazuli, 
sometimes  plain,  and  relieved  by  gold  arabesques  in  relief.  Jn  1752 
Hellot  discovered  the  lovely  blue  ground  obtained  from  copper,  called 
**  bleu  turquoise  ;  "  at  the  same  period,  in  1757,  Xzrowet  found  the  flesh- 
coloured  pink  termed  "  Pompadour,"  and  simultaneously  appeared  the 
"violet  pensée,"  the  "vert  pomme"  or  "vert  jaune,"  the  **vert  pré" 
or  "vert  anglais,"  the  "jaune  clair"  or  "jonquille,"  and  these  tints 
combined  in  a  thousand  ways,  associated  with  flowers  or  emblems, 
render  unparalleled  the  variety  of  works  produced  in  this  establishment. 
At  the  time  Sèvres  became  the  property  of  the  king,  Boileau  had 
been  named  director  ;  in  1773,  Parent  succeeded  him,  and  was  replaced 
in  1779  by  Bégnier,  who  was  imprisoned  in  1793.  Commissioners, 
members  of  the  Convention,  then  administered,  leaving  to  Chanou  the 
inspection  of  the  works.  He  was  replaced,  under  the  Directory,  by  a  tri- 
umvirate composed  of  MM.  Salmon,  Ettlinger  and  Meyer,  who  remained 
in  oflBce  tUl  1800,  the  period  of  the  appointment  of  Alexandre  Brongniart 
At  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1847,  this  learned  director  had  for 
successor  M.  Ebelmen,  too  soon  taken  away  from  the  manufactory  and 
science.  M.  Eeguault,  another  celebrity  of  physical  science,  came  after- 
wards, and  now  M.  Robert  directs  the  establishment. 

From  1758  to  1792,  the  date  of  the  pieces  is  indicated,  as  we  have 
before  said,  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet;  A  is  the  first 
year,  B  the  second,  <tc.  ;  the  letter  Q  or  the  comet  expresses 
1769.  Z  closes  the  series  in  1777,  when  the  letters  are 
doubled  (M.  377),  and  AA  marks  1778,  as  00  1792.  We 
will  not  continue,  as  at  this  epoch,  the  making  of  pâte 
tendre  was  scarcely  more  than  an  accident  ;  the  other  marks 
will  be  found  under  hard  paste. 

We  give  a  list  of  the  painters  and  decorators  of  tlie  old  period, 
with  the  mark  assigned  to  each. 
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ç^    J\^        Asselin,  portraits,  miniatures. 

(/^         Bar,  detached  bouquets. 

—  Boulanger,  detached  bouquets  ; — the  same  initial,  only  a  little 
narrower. 

OjSi  Baudouin,  ornaments,  friezes,  or  borders. 

Û^fi  Bulidon,  detached  bouquets. 

Q  Castel,  landscapes,  hunts,  birds. 

Cfh  Chabry,  miniatures,  pastoral  subjects. 

Q^  fj2^  Commelin,Hbouquets,  wreaths. 

Cpy»  Chapuis  aîné,  flowers,  birds,  &c 

J^^  Dusolle,  detached  bouquets. 

Cjl^J^,  Drand,  Chinese  subjects,  gilding. 

TyV  Dutanda,  bouquets,  wreaths. 

J^  Couturier,  gilding. 

Ip  Falot,  arabesques,  birds,  butterflies. 

Levé  (Félix),  flowers,  Chinese  subjects. 


jB-  Pfeifier,  detached  bouquets. 
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lt<Q  Barrât,  wreath^  bouquets. 

^U^  Fumez,  flowers,  arabesques. 

iVÂ  ^  Gérard,  pastoral  subjects,  miniatures. 

^^_^  Grémont,  wreaths,  bouquets. 

y^  Hunny,  flowers. 

/fr\  or  LB.    La  Bocbe,  bouquets,  wreaths,  emblems. 

ilQ^  Héricourt,  wreaths,  detached  bouquets. 

jff£>  Prévost,  gilding. 

1/^  Jubin,  gilding. 

À  ^  Chapuis  jeune,  detached  bouquets. 

/y^^  Chanoii  (Madame),  née  Julie  Durosey,  light  friezes,  de 

^•^  taelied  flowers. 

^A  Henrion,  wreaths,  detached  bouquets. 

/  /^,  Chavaux  fils,  gilding,  detached  bouquets. 

7/^  Thevenet  iils,  ornaments,  friezes. 

TV^  Dodin,  figures,  subjects,  portraits. 

Xd  J[^  Levé  pore,  flowers,  birds,  arabesques. 
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J^^.    jRj^      ^^  ^ï  jeune,  wreaths,  bouquets. 
jP^^      Le  Bel  aîné,  figures  and  flowers. 
ZGr.     .it^       Le  Guay,  gilding. 

J^Sf    TTm         Lecot.,  Chinese  subjects,  &c. 

jPj/        Parpette  (Mademoiselle  Louison),  detached  flowers. 
JP^,      or  H.  La  Roche,  bouquets,  wreatlis,  emblems. 

(Tl/         Massy,  flowers  and  emblems. 

M^'TTi       Michel,  detached  bouquets. 

^^  Moiron  fils,  detached  bouquets. 

^^/W^  ^       Morin,  marine  and  military  subjects,  Cupids. 
A/5  771  ff      Bunel  (Madame),  née  Buteux,  bouquets. 
x,^^^       Aloncle,  birds,  animals,  emblems. 
tl^»      Niquet,  detached  bouquets. 
^7^       Parpette,  flowers. 
^àf       Pierre  aîné,  flowers,  détache  1  bouquets. 
JP§     ^^/X       Boucot,  flowers,  birds,  arabesques. 
Jlf^I^^         Pithou  jeune,  figures,  flowers,  ornaments. 

Ç^J/       Pithou  aîné,  portraits,  historical  subjects. 
P  7    fOJ7%       Pierre  jeune,  bouquets,  wreaths. 
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^Y9  Girardy  arabesques,  Chinese  subjects. 

^  O  Maqueret  (Madame),  née  Bouillat,  bouquets. 

^^^  Boussel,  detached  bouquets. 

fj  ^  Merault  aîoé,  various  friezes. 

C/ <?#  Binet  (Madame),  née  Sophie  Chanou,  wreaths,  bouquets. 

C7^  Nouailher  (Madame),  née  Sophie  Durosey,  detached  flowers, 
light  friezes. 

r)J^'U  Schadre,  birds,  landscapes. 

T^^  Binet,  detached  bouquets. 

3^,  Vandé,  gilding,  flowers. 

o\  Gérard  (Madame),  née  Vautrin,  bouquets,  light  friezes. 

%i^^  Hilken,  figures,  pastoral  subjects. 

TT/*  Vavasseur,  arabesques,  "  déchirés." 

^.  Grison,  gilding. 

V^  Micaud,  flowers,  bouquets,  clock  dials. 

^f  Bouillat,  flowers,  landscapes. 

«^2  Joy  au,  detached  bouquets. 

ts  Carrier,  flowers. 

Q  Bertrand,  detached  bouquets. 
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0  •  Buteux  filsy  aîné,  detached  bouquets. 

j/  Mérault  jeane,  bouquets,  wreaths. 

%00Q  Vincent,  gilding, 

Ciphera  and  various  Emblems. 

J/^  Armand,  birds,  flowers,  &c. 

XX  Rocher,  figures 

w»  Taillandier,  bouquets,  wreaths. 

^JXJW  Vieillard,  emblems,  ornaments. 

>^<^  Dieu,  Chinese  subjects  and  flowers,  gilding. 

^^^\_  Buteux  fils,  jeune,  pastoral  subjects,  children^  &c. 

XV  Capelle,  various  friezes. 

-^v*  Noël,  flowersy  ornaments. 

^^  Ledoux,  landscapes  and  birds. 

#  Bienfait,  gilding. 

^  Caton,  pastoral  subjects,  children,  portraits. 

^    ^  Xzrowet^  arabesques,  flowers. 

JI^LgjjF  Sinsson,  flowers^  groups^  wreaths. 

^^  Buteux  père,  flowers,  emblems. 

^^^  Gomery,  birds. 
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W  Leguay,  miniatures,  children,  Chinese  subjects. 

\P  Fontelliau,  gilding. 

Mutel,  landscapes. 

Kosset,  landscapes,  &c. 


A 


1^  Evans,  birds,  butterflies,  landscapes. 

©  Cardin,  detached  bouquets. 

r  Thevenet  père,  flowers,  dial  cases,  groups. 

f  Cornaille,  detached  bouquets,  flowers. 

fV  Chulot,  emblems,  flowers,  arabesques. 

^>n  Chavaux  pero,  gilding. 

^  Catrice,  flowers,  detached  bouquets. 

m  Choisy  (De),  flowers,  arabesques. 

Anteaume,  landscapes  and  animals. 

Bouchet,  landscapes,  figures,  ornaments. 


Pouillot,  detached  bouquets. 


a 


"^S^Sr       Aubert  aîué,  flowers. 
/-\  Sioux  jeune,  flowers  and  wreaths  in  camaïeu. 
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Gl  Tardy,  detached  bouquets. 

Tandart,  groups  of  flowers,  wreaths. 

Théodore,  gilding. 

Fontaine,  emblems,  miniatures. 
;!••  Sioux  aîné,  detached  bouquets,  wreaths. 


•  •# 


•  •• 


^0^. 


9^/oe  Eaux,  detached  bouquets. 


Sceaux,  1753. — We  have  seen,  p.  395,  that  faïence  was  made  at 
Sèvres  before   porcelain;   the  date  inscribed  here  has  no  certainty. 
What  can  be  affirmed  is  that  Chapelle  rapidly  obtained  a  soft  paste, 
similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  Mennecy,  and  often   rivalling  in 
delicacy  of  decoration  that  of  Sèvres,  only  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the 
limits  where  the  works  of  Chapelle  cease,  and  those  of  Glot,  his  suc- 
cessor, protected  by  the  Due  de  Penthièvre,  begin.    Birds  upon 
a  terrace,  groups  of  Amorini  in  the  clouds,  graceful  bouquets,  are    J  î/v 
to  be  seen  on  pieces  well  worked  and  tolerably  white.   The  mark     M.  378. 
always  graved  in  the  paste  is  S.X  (M.  378),  and  more  rarely  an       ^ 
anchor  (M.  379),  in  allusion  to  the  High-Admiral  of  France,     ^^ 
protector  of  the  manufactory. 

Orleans,  1753.— We  have  said,  p.  451,  what  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Orleans,  and  how  the  crowned  mark  appears 
to  have  been  reserved  for  the  "faïence  de  terre  blanche  purifiée.'* 
When  Gérault-Daraubert  thought  of  making  soft  porcelain,  he  adopted 
we  know  not  why,  a  label  of  three  points,  under  which  is  a  C  %i^è 
(M.  380).  Yet  the  royal  privilege  was  in  force  at  that  period  C 
(1755),  since,  in  1771,  it  was  extended  for  fifteen  years.  ^*  ^^• 

The  soft  porcelain  of  Orleans,  first  made  with  the  clays  of  the 
environs  of  Paris,  then  with  the  earths  of  Saint-Mamers  and  of  the 
Loire,  is  white,  translucent,  and  similar  to  those  of  Mennecy,  Sceaux, 
&c.  In  some  pieces,  decorations  have  been  absorbed  in  its  fluid  glaze  ;  in 
others  they  are  enameUed  on  the  surface  with  a  pure  bright  cobalt. 
The  largest  piece  we  know  belongs  to  Madame  Heine.  But  probably 
there  are  many  of  no  less  importance  among  the  anonymous  works  in 
collections.    Natural  and  fancy  flowers  were  also  made  here  in  large 
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quantities,  but  we  have  not  seea  any  mounted  piece  that  could  be 

attributed  to  Orleans. 

Biscuit  and  painted  grumss  uml  tigiires  were  also  fabricated,  but  Ht? 
do  not  know  if  this  product  has  a  part  in  soft  paste.  The  M.  380  has 
been  recently  disputed  ;  in  the  latter  yeara  of  his  life  M.  Riocreux  had 
ever  taken  the  soft  porcelains  with  the  label  out  of  the  Orleans  case  to 
place  them  under  the  head  of  Crespy.  A  first  objection  presents  itself: 
if  the  mark  of  the  label  is  refused  for  Orleans  soft  paste,  why  admit  it 
for  hard  ? 

But  evidence  is  better  than  supposition  ;  let  us  open  official  docu- 
ments. 7th  May  1777,  when  Monsieur  visited  the  manufactory,  a  written 
order  regulated  the  arrangement  of  the  workshops  ;  we  read  :  "  In  the 
rootn  of  the  composUion  of  the  pastes.  Rough  materials  for  the  four 
ports  of  paste  employed  in  the  manufacture,  Frit^  for  the  three  first 
jiastes.  Alloys — with  the  earth  of  Beylen  for  the  first — Paris  marl  for 
the  second — earth  of  Saint^Mamers,  near  Chateauduu,  for  the  third — 
the  three  first  pastes  are  called  by  the  public  soft  porcelain," 

In  the  table  furnished  to  the  Intendant  the  8th  June  following,  we 
find  this  :  "  The  birth  of  the  royal  manufactory  established  at  Orleans 
is  the  13th  May  1753,  under  permission  granted  by  the  King  for  the 
siiace  of  20  years  ;  the  7th  May  1773,  the  goodness  of  his  Majesty 
prolonged  his  privilege  for  15  years,  because  this  manufact<-»ry  had 
done  nothing  to  make  his  fortune  nor  to  give  him  a  competency- 
The  first  earths  employed  came  from  Beylen,  near  Flanders  ;  in  1755, 
from  the  environs  of  Paris,  the  end  of  1756  from  Saint-Mamers,  near 
Oljâteaudun,  with  additions  found  near  the  Loire.  Since  1764  it  has 
added  to  its  fabrication  the  earths  of  the  Limousin,  &o/* 

It  appears  to  us  useless  to  extend  these  quotations,  which  place 
beyond  all  doubt  the  fabrication  of  soft  porcelain  of  Orleans  under  its 
various  forms.  The  substitution  of  the  label  for  the  royal  crown  is  one 
of  tliose  facts  that  one  accepts  without  seeking  to  explain. 

Étiolles,  1768.— a  Sieur  Monnier  had  obtained,  in  1768,  authori- 
sations to  set  up  a  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Étiolles,  near  Corbeil. 
Tie  mark  deposited  at  Sèvres  (M.  381}  consisted  in  the  letters  MP 
^  united,  in  its  first  gropings  Monnier  tried  soft  porcelain,  imi- 
tated from  that  of  Saint-Cloud  ;  we  possess  a  little  piece  signed  ; 
later  he  made  hard  paste. 

La  Touk  d'Aigues,  1773.— M.  de  Brnni,  baron  de  la  Tour  d' Aiguës, 
who  had  estiiblished  in  his  château  the  remarkable  manufactory  i>f 
faïence  of  which  wc  have  s|>okon  at  p.  464,  solicited,  in  1770,  per- 
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mission  to  make  porcelain.  That  he  succeeded,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  we  have  seen  in  private  collections  a  certain  number  of  specimens 
both  in  soft  and  hard  paste,  marked  with  a  tower  (M.  382),  which 
can  only  be  attributed  to  this  manufactory.  One  diflSculty 
alone  presents  itself;  for  soft  porcelain,  Peterynck  of  ïournay 
for  some  time  affixed  a  tower  to  his  products.  The  porcelain 
of  la  Tour  d' Aiguës  appears  to  us  well  characterised  by  its 
style  ;  it  has  flowers  and  bouquets  very  well  painted  in  bright 
enamels,  resembling  the  style  of  Sèvres;  it  has,  in  a  word,  a  very 
determinate  French  character.  The  pieces  with  the  tower  of  Tournay 
are  generally  very  translucent,  and  painted  in  enamels  excessively  pale 
and  washy;  birds  upon  terraces  of  a  form  and  plumage  cx)mpletely 
imaginary,  resembling  the  first  epochs  of  Saxony,  or  the  Chinese  style 
of  textiles  and  hangings  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Bourg-la-Reine,  1773. — It  is  to  this  place  that  Jacques  and  Julien 
transferred  the  working  stock  of  Mennecy.    They  continued    -p.  -^ 
there  the  same  path  as  in  the  old  establishment,  only  the    j!^'C 
mark,  graved  in  the  paste,  was  this  (M.  383).  ^-  ^^'^' 

Abras,  1784. — M.  de  Calonne,  Intendant  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
having  been  struck  by  the  injury  done  to  our  ceramic  establishments 
by  the  enormous  importation  of  the  common  porcelain  of  Tournay, 
.  conceived  the  idea  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  manufactory 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  furnished  subsidies  to  the  Demoiselles 
Deleneur,  dealers  in  fi^ence  at  Arras,  to  assist  in  setting  up  porcelain 
works.  Success  did  not  crown  the  undertaking;  the  products, 
generally  beautiful,  could  not  be  delivered  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to 
contend  in  the  market  with  the  porcelain  of  Tournay.  /.    -r^ 

After  four  or  five  years  the  establishment  closed,  its     /^K.  y 
mark  (M.  384)  consisted  in  the  letters  A  B,  sometimes       a         6 
accompanied  by  a  decorator's  cipher.  ^*  ^^'^• 

Valenciennes,  1785. — A  specimen  of  soft  porcelain,  made  no  doubt 
as  a  trial  piece,  has  issued  from  this  manufactory,  which  was  specially 
devoted  to  kaolinic  pottery.    It  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Lejeal. 

The  establishments  of  which  we  have  just  given  the  chronological 
list  are  not  the  only  ones  in  France  who  ^T-V»  x  O  A  "P  •  S  * 
have  tried  the  employment  of  soft  paste  \       ^  *    ^ 

the  success  of  the  Chicanneaus  at  Saint-        ^  ^  e      d 

Cloud  must  have  excited  the  emulation  of  m.  385. 

many  industrials,  and  we  find  upon  the  paste  of  this  manufactory,  and 
with  its  decoration,  the  various  marks  we  give  here  (M.  385). 
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%jf^      Saucer  "trembleuse,**  style  of  Saint-Cloud. 

I O  Cup  and  sancer»  à  lambrequins,    edge  threaded,    not    in- 

3     dented. 

ikj^        Covered  sugar  basin,  decorated  with  arabesque  borders  of 
A^    lozenges,  and  yaâes  in  the  Saxon  style,  in  fine  blue^  upon  a 
yellow  paste,  split»  and  badly  fired.    Numerous  similar  smali 
pieces  for' the  toilet 


"> 


^  Toilet  pot  in  the  Mennecy  style. 

d 

yr\  X  Cuvette  with  edge  cut  out  and  lace-work  edged  with 
^^  pink  jags  and  scallops  ;  decoration  of  bouquets  of  flowen^ 
Mennecy  style. 
Now  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  Memoirs  of  Bost-d'Antic, 
published  in  1780,  soft  porcelain  will  have  been  made  at  Moustfers,  fai 
the  Lower  Alps,  conjointly  with  faience.  *  What  we  can  assert  is  that 
little  coolers  (seaux  à  rafiraiehir),  quite  in  the  form  of  those  of  Saint- 
Cloud,  and  decorated  in  warm  colours  with  a  Chinese  landscape, 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  late  M.  Allègre  as  certainly  of  soutliem 
origin  ;  the  pieces  having  been  in  the  family  of  thdr  possessor  since 
the  period  of  their  creation,  and  having  remained  in  the  south,  whence . 
M.  Allègre  brought  them  to  Paris. 


Artificial  Soft  Porcelain. 

Foreign  Manufactories. 

TouKNAY,  Belgium. — The  Sieur  Peterynck,  a  native  of  Lille,  re- 
sumed in  1748  the  manufactory  of  faïence  which  Pierre  François  Joseph 
Fauquez  directed  at  Tournay.  This  last,  proprietor  of  an  establishment 
at  Saint-Amand,  desiring  to  remain  a  French  subject,  left  Tournay  when 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  deprived  France  of  this  city.  Bat  Peterynck 
had  high  aspirations,  he  sought  to  establish  soft  porcelain  in  Belgium, 
and,  the  3rd  April  1751,  he  obtained,  for  thirty  years,  the  privilege  for 
working  a  manufacture  of  porcelain,  faïence,  English  stoneware  and 
Rouen  brown  ware. 

The  paste  of  Peterynck,  and  it  is  this  which  caused  the  immense 
success  of  his  products,  differs  a  little  from  that  of  the  French  work- 
shops ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  argillaceous  marl  and  potter's  clay  having 
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a  frit  for  flux;    it  lias   in  consequence   great  tenacity,   and  resists 
wear. 

Preoccupied  with  what  was  doing  around  him,  Peterynck  varied  the 
form  of  his  works  ;  the  first  resemble  the  primitive  Saxon  style  ;  with 
pale  enamels,  almost  washy,  he  executed  imaginary  birds  sitting  upon 
a  terrace  or  upon  conventionalised  flowers  ;   it  is  works  of  this  kind 
which  have  the  tower,  sometimes  accompanied  by  two  swords        4. 
with  little  crosses  (M.  386)  in  the  comers,  which  later  becomes     ^O^. 
the  mark  of  the  manufactory.     It  is  necessary  to  establish  here      /^ 
a  distinction  :  the  tower  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  similar     M.  386. 
to  that   figured   page  561,  is   quite  an   exception;    another       aa 
much  more  frequent  (M.  387),  and  known  in  commerce  as       Yt 
the  "tour  aux  oiseaux,"  marks  selected  pieces  of  the  first    ^T\m 
and  second  epochs.  ^*  ^^^' 

The  second  system  is  a  compromise  between  Oriental  art  and 
Saxon  decoration;  there  are  Chinese  flowers  and  figures  in  bright 
colours,  among  which  an  intense  iron  red  predominates.  Later,  we 
find  charming  flowers  in  the  German  and  French  taste,  or  even 
complete  imitations  of  Sèvres  pieces.  The  collections  of  the  Brussels 
amateurs  are  very  rich  in  the  exceptional  works  of  Tournay  ;  it  is  there 
we  must  study  them  to  appreciate  fully  the  merit  of  the  Flemish 
ceramic  artists. 

The  wares  for  common  use  were  not  marked,  unless  with  the  letters 
of  a  series,  for  the  convenience  of  orders. 

Marieberg,  Sweden. — A  workman   went  from   one   of  the  little 
French  manufactories  to  carry  his  knowledge  to  Sweden.     The  works  he 
produced   are  so  conformable    to   the   type   that   we   only   arrive  at 
distinguishing  them  by  means  of  a  mark,  composed  of  M  and  B  united 
(M.  388).      Sèvres    possesses    a    specimen    of   this    curious       ii^ 
fabrication,  and  there  were  several  at  the  Universal  Exhibi-    ^  JO 
tion.    The  Gasnault  Collection  has  several  soft  paste  pieces     ^-  ^®^' 
of  Marieberg,  some  with  the  customary  cipher  graved  in  the  paste,  the 
others  marked  with  a  brush  in  pink  solely  with  the  initial  M 
(M.  389)  ;   this  last  is  under  a  little  statuette,  glazed  and      •>^- 
painted  in  colours  in  the  style  of  the  statuettes  of  Mennecy. 
Hence  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  in  this  manufactory  that  the  emigrant 
artist  acquired  his  ceramic  education. 

Nuremberg,  Bavaria. — This  is  a  manufactory  whose  existence 
woiild  appear  to  us  doubtful,  were  it  not  afiBrmed  by  M.  von  Holfers, 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Berlin.     It  is  a  known  potter,  Christopher 

2  o  2 
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Marz,  whose  products  we  have  described  at  page  495,  who  founded  this 
establishment  with  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Romeli.  This  is  at  least 
what  is  set  forth  in  inscriptions  upon  two,  among  six  plaques,  of  soft 
porcelain  in  the  Boyal  Museum  of  Prussia,  but  which  we  have  not  seen. 
Now,  what  has  been  published  concerning  these  plaques  can  but  excite 
suspicion  and  make  one  adjourn  a  definitive  judgment  ;  four  of  them 
represent  evangelists,  the  two  others,  the  portraits  of  the  two  potters, 
with  this  mention  :  Herr  Chridoph  Marz^  anf anger  dieser  Mherrlichen 
nurnhergeschen  Porcetaine-faberique.  An.  1712,  JEtcUis  susb  60.  **  Mr. 
Christopher  Marz,  founder  of  this  magnificent  Nuremberg  fabric  of 
porcelain.  The  year  1712,  of  his  age  the  60th  year."  In  the  first  place, 
Marz,  born  in  1660,  was  only  52  in  1712.     But  to  pass  to  the  second. 

The  plaque  with  the  portrait  of  Bomeli  shows  us  other  inscriptions  ; 
at  several  pages  distant,  we  have  two  readings  of  the  legend  :  EJerr  Johann 
Conradt  Romeli,  anf  anger  dieser  dUhiengen  Poreelaine-faherique,  an.  1712. 
In  Oott  versehieden,  an,  1720.  Mtaiis  sum  1672.  NUrhberg,  Oeorg. 
Tauher,  hemahlt,  anno  1720,  22  november.  ''Mr.  John  Conrad  Bomeli, 
founder  of  the  manufactory  of  porcelain  in  this  place,  the  year  1712. 
Died  in  God,  the  year  1720,  of  his  age  the  1672nd  year.  Nuremberg, 
George  Tauber  painted  in  the  year  1720,  22nd  November."  In  the 
second  version  we  find  :  JEtatis  mm  16  M.  '*  The  sixteenth  month  of 
his  age."  There  is  nothing  to  choose  between  these  inscriptions,  the 
reading  is  so  ridiculous  that  we  must  wait  a  correct  copy  to  discuss  its 
terms.  It  does  not  suffice,  like  Air.  Chaffers,  to  pass  over  the  inex- 
plicable passages,  and  to  admit  without  examination  a  fact  whose  historic 
im{X)rtance  would  bo  great,  if  it  could  be  justified. 

With  the  present  elements  the  question  cannot  be  solved.  How  ! 
two  ceramists  have  worked  in  common  from  1712  to  1720,  one  of  those 
has  survived  his  partner  eleven  years,  and,  during  this  time,  only  six 
plaques  of  a  new  and  interesting  product  have  been  issued  from  the 
establishment!  Tiiis  is  improbable,  we  may  say  imjx)ssible;  Marz, 
possessor  of  the  secret,  Tauber,  who  attests  the  magnificence  of  the 
process,  would  not  have  let  it  die  in  obscurity  when  all  Europe  was 
jmrsuing  the  discovery. 

Natural  Soft  Porcelain. 

Natural  Soft  Porcelain  or  English. 

There  is  no  science  without  order  and  method  ;  the  sjiecial  character 
of  the  English  porcelain  is  the  union  of  natural  or  kaolinic  elements 
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with  sands,  cdlica,  the  marls  and  yitreons  glasses  which  constitote 
artificially  soft  pottery.  True,  the  employment  of  these  Tarions  sub- 
stances has  been  imagined  successively  ;  at  first,  English  porcelain 
was  purely  artificial.  Alex.  Brongniart  has  rendered  a  service  in 
distinguishing  this  ceramic  composition  from  its  congeners. 

How  the  manufacture  began  is  rather  difiScult  to  say.  There,  as 
in  many  other  countries,  undecorated  pieces  from  the  East  have  been 
carefully  studied,  and  before  imitating  their  paste,  it  has  been  tried 
to  ornament  them  with  enamel  colours.  We  know  many  specimens 
of  those  mixed  works,  and  one  in  M.  Bigot's  collection  reproduces  the 
same  paintings  upon  a  soft  trial  piece,  of  an  excessive  transparency, 
approaching  vitrification. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  indications  to  enable  us  to  give  a  known 
centre,  and  it  remains  doubtful  whether  it  is  Bow  or  Chelsea  which  may 
claim  the  invention  of  English  translucent  pottery. 

Bow  or  Stratfobd-lb-Bow. — ^With  many  writers  this  manufactory 
ranks  first  in  date  ;  its  works  are  of  a  coarsish  paste,  not  very  white,  nor 
lending  itself  to  painting;  it  is  in  its  reliefs  and  simple  camaïeux  that 
the  artists  have  produced  their  effect.  Little  milk-jugs  of  twisted  form 
with  a  bee,  often  well  modelled,  are  generally  considered  to  be  typical 
of  this  manufacture. 

A  bowl  made  by  Thomas  Craft,  one  of  the  painters  of  the  establish- 
ment, departs  from  this  constant  idea  and  imitates  the  Japanese  style  ; 
a  note  annexed  to  the  piece  gives  its  date  (1760),  with  curious  details 
upon  the  works,  which  were  directed  by  Messrs.  Crowther  O 

and  Weatherby  until  about  1790.    The  nearly  certain     ^Ol     T". 
Bow  marks  are  here  given  (M.  390)  :  m.  390. 

Chelsea  appears  nevertheless  to  claim  priority  for  translucent 
pottery  ;  to  our  idea,  it  is  from  there  that  issued  those  over- 
decorations  of  Oriental  pieces.  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  restores  even  to 
Chelsea  the  bee  jug  assigned  to  Bow,  since,  with  a  triangle,  a  mark 
attributed  to  Bow,  we  find,  "  Chelsea,  1745."  At  this  period,  the  works 
flourished  under  the  direction  of  a  commercial  company  ;  according  to 
some  traditions,  the  Elers  will  not  have  been  strangers  to  its  foundation 
about  1730.  From  1750  to  1765,  it  had  attained  its  full  perfection 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreigner,  M.  Sprémont.  Its  groups  and  orna- 
mental vases  may  rival  the  most  elegant  productions  of  France  and 
Saxony. 

The  first  works  of  Chelsea  do  not  appear  to  have  been  marked  ; 
later,   an  anchor  (M.   391a)   was   the    habitual    sign,    sometimes    in 
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relief  iu  thé  t)M3Q9  and  stmoundéd  by  a  oiroley' sometimes  .pamted^ôr 
Jt  ^  ted  or  gold  under  Tarions  forms.  A  triangle  and  a  kind: 
^1^  of  ero8$  (V*  8Jl,b)  Qcp^nnjuu^ying  the  ancbor/are  less  oommcm. 

M.  391..  DSBBt. — Pnefibnry  appears  jto  haye.  founded  this  manii- 
factory  in  ITjSQ,  employing  workmen  and  artists  from  Bow  ai»l 
Chelsea.  «  In  ITTO,  the  two  mann&ctories  of  Derby  and  Chelsea 
were  imited.  The  first  works  of  Derby  are  said  to  haye  beeaoi 
M.  892.  marked  with  a  D  ;  later»  at  their  nniony  the  same  letter  crossed 
by  thé  andior  (M.  392)Vtowi^rd8  1780,  Dqesbniy  adopted,  under  the 
nanie  of  Crdiim  Deirii>y  (M.  393a),  the  crown  and  cross 
swords,  which  were  continued  by  Bloor,  (Efuooessor  to  the 
Duesburys,  until  1830.  Derby,  has  made  fine  porce- 
lains and  statuettes  which  haye  nothing  to  fear  by  oom- 
M.393«.  M.3936.  parfson  with  the  groups  of  Saxouy  or  Sèvrcs.  M.393ii8 
probably  a  Chelsea  mark  when  the  elder  Duesbury  had  tiie  manufiicloiy. 
WoBOESTEB.— It  is  to  Dr.  Widl,  a  distinguished  chemist»  irfio  had 
occupied  himself  in  making  researches  to  disooyer  the  materials  for 
plorcelain,  that  this  tnanufactory  owes'  its  foundation,  in  1751,  under 
the  name  of  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company.  Soft  paste  was.  made 
here.  Dr.  Wall  died  in  1776;  he  ^  said  to  haye  inyent^  far^isfer 
printing,  by  means  of  which  he  imitated  the  blue  Odental  poroelaih.. 

The  first  works  of  Worcester  are  of  a  yellowish  paste,  but  creamy, 
~^  ^n^  and  harmonising  well  with  the  bright  colours  of  the 
^       ^^     Oriental  palette  ;    most  of  them   have  a  chequer  mark 


M.394a.  M.3946.  (M.  394»  and  3946)  imitated  from  the  Oriental.    Pieces 

made  under  Dr.  Wall's  direction  bear  his  initial  (M.  395).    The  ordi- 

^     nary  and  earliest  mark  is   the  open  crescent 

Q/^      CC^  ^^^'  ^^^^*     ^'  ^^^   ^^  attributed  to  Richard 

U/       \^       m      Holdship.    In  1783,  Mr.  Thomas  FUght  having 

M.  395.      M.  396.     M.  397.      ,  i  ^     ^i  ^         •    •      j    i.-  x       xu 

bought  the  works,  jomed  his  name  to  the 
crescent  ;  the  King  visited  the  manufactory  in  1788,  when  the  crown 
was  added  to  the  mark.  In  1793,  Flight  and  Barr,  being  proprietors, 
signed  their  names,  surmounted  by  the  crown. 

Caughley,  near  Broseley. — This  manufactory  of  Shropshire  goes 

back  to  a  date  anterior  to  1756.     The  first  known  specimens  are 

^•^^®' rather  rudimentary,  but  it  was  not  till  1776,  when  carried  on 

f^  ><^       by  Turner,  a  distinguished   chemist  and   good 

^2^     iff^    A^T    ^^ft^ghtsman,  that  it  rose  to  eminence.  The  marks 

^'        (f     \S      of  Caughley  are  very  various  (M.  398).   The  word 

M.  399.  «  Salopian  "  or  an  S.  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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and  the  Arabic  numerals  (M.  399),  with  flourishes  to  conceal  them, 
occur  in  specimens  with  Oriental  designs.    A  crescent  (M.-400)  filled 
in,  is  also  attributed  to  Caughley,  but  there  is  often  confusion  in      ^ 
this  mark  with  that  of  Worcester,  where  the  Shropshire  white      V/ 
pieces  were  decorated.    In  1799,  the  works  of  Caughley  having    ^^-  *^^- 
become  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Rose, were  transferred  to  Coalport. 

Plymouth. — William  Cookworthy,  who  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  an 
American,  some  porcelain  stones  found  in  Virginia,  set  about  studying 
the  English  soil,  and  found,  near  Helston,  in  1755,  true  kaolin;  shortly 
afterwards,  St.  Austell  furnished  him  with  petunse,  so  that,  about 
1760,  he  was  able  to  set  up,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Camelford,  works 
which  obtained,  in  1768,  a  special  patent.  Cookworthy,  in  1774, 
sold  his  patent  to  Mr.  Richard  Champion,  and  the  Plymouth  works 
ceased. 

The  mark  of  Plymouth  (M.  401)  is  the  astronomical  figure      O 
for    Jupiter,  one    of   the    ancient  chemical   signs,  sometimes      t" 
accompanied  by  ciphers.  ^-  ^^' 

Stoke-upon-Trent.— Mr.  Thomas  Minton,  pupil  of  Turner,  founded, 
in   this  place,  about   1791,  a   manufactory  of  porcelain        rv^-^ 
which  has  acquired  immense  proportions,  justified  by  the        yy 
excîellence   of  its    products.     T.   Minton's    mark   is    this    ^-^'^^^^ 

^  M.  402. 

(M.402): 

Bristol. — Richard  Champion,  a  merchant  of  tliis  city,  set  up  a 
manufactory  of  hard  paste,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  the  patent  of 
Cookworthy,  and  joined  this  fabrication  to  that  he  was  already  carrying 
on  at  Castle  Green.     The  product,  though  remarkable,  was  ^ 

not  remunerative,  and  in  1777,  Champion  sold  his  patent.  M7 

The  usual  mark  of  Bristol  is  a  cross,  often  accompanied         ^  ^^^3 
by  dates  and  letters.     M.  403  is  also  a  Bristol  mark. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  books  of  Mr.  Marryat  and  Mr.  Chaffers, 
abundant  in  details  we  could  not  enter  into,  in  a  comprehensive  work  like 
ours. 

Mixed  or  Italian  Porcelain. 

Hybrid  or  Mixed  Porcelains, 

This  name  has  been  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  the  translucent 
potteries  of  Italy  and  Spain,  most  of  them  composed  of  a  clay  very 
different  from  granitic  kaolin,  and  of  which  some  have  for  infusible 
element,  a  magnesite.     Tuscany,  as  has  been  shown,  has  the  glory  of 
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attempting,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  production  of  translucent 
pottery;  the  germs  of  this  invention  rapidly  expanded,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  the  ceramic  history  of  Italy  will  shortly  acquire  unexpected 
development. 

DocGiA. — It  is  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  in  a  palace  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  sculptor  Bandinelli,  that  the  Marquis 
Carlo  Ginori  founded,  in  1735,  this  important  manufactory.  The  first 
essays  are  brownish  (bis),  split  (fendillés),  granulous  and  decorated  in 
blackish  blue  with  open-work  patterns:  it  is  the  infancy  of  the 
art.  But  when  the  chemist  Charles  Wandelheim  is  appointed  director 
of  the  works,  the  paste  becomes  purified,  and  skilful  modellers  execute 
delicate  subjects  in  bas-relief  ;  painters  animate  these  compositions  by 
the  assistance  of  a  soft,  masterly  colouring  ;  and,  from  that  time,  the 
path  of  the  establishment  is  marked  out,  it  is  specialised  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plaques  and  vases  in  relie£  In  1757,  Carlo  Ginori  died,  and 
was  replaced  by  his  son,  the  Senator  Lorenzo,  who  considerably  developed 
the  establishment,  and  gave  to  commerce  statues,  groups,  and  pieces  of 
large  dimensions.  His  successors.  Carlo  Leopoldo  and  others,  kept  up 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment.  The  names  of  the  modellers 
transmitted  to  us  are  Gaspero  and  Giuseppe  Bruschi  and  Giuseppe  Ettel  : 
painters  for  miniatures,  Rigacci  and  Giovan  Battista  Fanciulaoci  ;  for 
landscapes,  Antonio  Smeraldi,  Giovan  Giusti,  Carlo  Eistori  ;  and  for 
flowers,  Antonio  Villaresi. 

The  Doccia  mark  is  a  star  with  six  rays  (M.  404),  taken  from  the 
Giuori  arms,  but  the  present  potters  have  tarnished  its  lustre 
by  applying  it  to  counterfeits  of  ancient  productions.  Collectors 
M.  404.  çg^^  Q,^]y  {jyy  jjj  (loubt  plcccs  inscribed  with  this  sign.  Doccia 
now  inundates  Eurojie  with  s23urious  majolica  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  with  false  porcelain  of  Capo  di  Monte,  of  which  she  possesses  the 
moulds. 

ViNEUF,  near  Turin. — We  will  speak  further  on  of  this  manufactory, 
because  it  lias  principally  produced  hard  paste,  although  it  is  not 
certain  tiiat  magnesian  clays  do  not  enter  also  into  its  composition. 

Le  Nove,  near  Bassano. — We  have  already  said  to  what  perfection 
this  Lombard  establishment  carried  faïence.  Its  porcelain  is  no  less 
remarkable  ;  wo  have  seen  in  the  Reynolds  Collection  a  bowl  (écuelle) 
covered  with  figure  subjects  of  remarkable  execution.  Jardinières,  no 
less  beautiful,  have  the  arms  of  the  Tiepoli  and  other  illustrious 
families.  But  the  most  important  piece  is  an  "  éventail  jardinière  "  of 
Sèvres  form,  with  rich  gilded  mouldings  and  sides,  the  medallions  con- 
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taining  views  of  Venice,  animated   by  groups  of   promenaders   and 
Oriental  merchants.    Underneath  is  :  Oio"*.  Marconi  pinxi^         ^ 
and  then  the  Mark  405.     Would  it,  as  at  Sevres,  be  an      /^ 
allusion  to  the  comet  of  1769  ?     The  ordinaiy  mark  is  a    TiO\XEé 

J.         c    '  M.  405. 

star  of  SIX  rays. 

The  first  works  of  Le  Novo  go  back  to  the  year  1752,  when 
Pasquale  Autonibon  sent  for  a  certain  Sigismond  Fischer  from  Dresden 
to  construct  a  porcelain  oven  in  the  Saxon  manner.  In  1762,  Antonibon 
submitted  specimens  of  his  products  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
petitioned  for  certain  advantages  and  privileges.  He  had  to  contend  by 
the  excellence  of  his  productions  against  the  rivalry  of  the  Venetian 
manufactory  of  Cozzi.  The  establishment  which  succeeded  to  that  of 
Pasquale  Antonibon  was  directed  by  Giovanni  Baroni,  to  whom  we  owe 
some  remarkable  works. 

The  primitive  mark  of  Le  Novo  is  a  star  of  six  rays,  generally  traced 
in  red  or  gold,  and  accompanied  sometimes  with  the  name  Nove.  The 
name  alone  is  also  met  with,  but  rarely.  We  found  this  inscription  of 
the  last  epoch  :  Fahbrica  Baroni,  Nove  ;  or,  again,  G.  B.  Nove,  signify- 
ing Giovanni  JBaroni,  at  Le  Nove. 

Venice. — Here  is  a  manufactory  whose  translucent  potteries  ought 
perhaps  to  take  rank  after  those  of  the  Medicis.  It  will  be  remembered 
what  we  have  said,  page  298,  concerning  the  offer  made  by  Duke 
Alfonso  to  a  Venetian  artist  to  come  to  make  porcelain  in  his  States. 
No  doubt  the  secrets  of  the  old  man  were  not  lost,  for  we  find  vases  of 
Venetian  porcelain  stamped  with  the  ornamentation  characteristic  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a  hunting 
bottle  belonging  to  Baron  Dejean,  others  form  part  of  the  collection  of 
the  Due  de  Martina.  The  paste  is  brownish  and  granulous,  but  lends 
itself  to  the  most  delicate  modelling  and  is  well  glazed.  The  decoration 
in  black  and  gold  is  of  excessively  delicate  execution  ;  the  gold  is  in 
reliet  It  is  the  pure  metal  which  ceramic  artists  call  "  ducat  gold." 
With  these  elements,  the  Venetians  have  represented  mythological 
subjects  surrounded  by  arabesques,  chequered  grounds,  baldachins  with 
rich  pendants,  in  the  pure  style  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  manufactory  which  has  produced  this  last  is  the  earliest  in  date, 
and  has  remained  a  long  time,  for  we  see  again  its  works  ornamented 
with  polychrome  Chinese  paintings  in  bright  tints,  and  with  bouquets 
of  peculiar  taste,  of  which  this  charming  écuelle  (Fig.  135)  will  give  a 
correct  idea.  But,  works  in  relief,  statuettes,  candelabra,  show  us 
quite  a  different  porcelain,  almost  as  transparent  as  it  is  vitreous,  and 
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which  would  appear  to  come  from  a  workshop  different  from  the  flrrt  ; 
its  date  is  old»  and  we  connect  with  it  a  lovely  cup  decorated  in  pink 
camaïeu,  with  a  figure  of  Autumn  ;  l:»orders  of  flowers  and  birds^  style 
Louie  XIII.,  would  appear  to  indiciite  the  epot-h,  and  the  inscription 
traced  underneath  tells  us  :  Lodouico  Orlolani  veneio  dipins  neOafabrica 
di  Poredana  in  Veneti,  .  •  ,  After  the  notices  published  by  Sir  William 
Drake,  these  various  works  will  have  issued  from  u  manufactory 
founded  in  1720  to  1740  under  tlie  name  of  Casa  œcelletUmiifM  Vtzzi, 
and  situated  at  San  Nicolo* 


Fig.  135. 


ECtTZLLE,   TSafXTlAlt   POBOELJtIN.— COLL.    DUKE   DR  XAitTUfA, 

In  1765,  the  Senate  granted  to  Gimminiano  Cozsd,  in  contrada  di 
San  Giobbe,  a  patent  and  eubaidiee  for  the  creation  of  another  manu- 
factory of  porcelain,  he  hud  discovered  at  Tretto,  near  Vioenza,  the 
necessary  elements  for  its  production. 

The   abridged   formula  of  Ven*  for  Venezia  (M.  406),  sometimes 

\       ornamented  with  tasteless  strokes  seeming  to  belong  to 

^/£/n^      <^he  Oasa  Vezzi  ;  it  is  to  the  Casa  Cozzi  that  we  must 

^  attribute  the  anchor  (M.  407a)   traced  in  red,  some- 

T  n  ^'^^®  accompanied  by  the  initials  of  the  decorator. 
3L  V*  t?  The  letters  GM,  which  occur  on  a  piece  in  the 
^^  kIj^  Reynolds  Collection,  are  attributed  to  the  painter 
M.i07û.  M.407ft.  Giovanni  Marcone.  Those  of  M,  Paul  G^nauU  and  our 
own  contain  this  other  cipher  VF  (M.  4076),  which  we  do  not  seek  to 
explain,  but  which  certain  interpreters  would  boldly  truuslate  as  Vezzi 
fabbrica,  without  occupying  themselves  with  the  style  of  decortttion 
and  the  probable  date  of  fabrication. 

The  formula  Vmetia  seems  to  helong  to  the  first  marked  pieces 
issued  by  the  establishment,  it  is  rarer  than  the  anchor. 

Este. — The  Marquis  d'Azeglio  and  IVlr.  Reynolds  jK>S8ess  pieces 
inscribed  witli  this  name^  and  which  have  certain  analogies  with  tht^ 
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porcelain  of  Naples,  large  sauce  tureens  in  relief,  with  the  handle 
terminating  in  a  female  bust  ;  the  stand,  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  is  relieved 
by  corals  brightly  coloured  in  red.  Baron  Davilliér,  who  has  collected 
documents  upon  this  manufactory,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  anxiously 
expected. 

Naples. — It  is  at  Capo  di  Monte  that  Charles  III.  formed,  in  1736, 
a  workshop  for  the  fabrication  of  soft  porcelain,  a  workshop  whose 
products  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  Germany,  but  are 
essentially  national  ;  if  Queen  Amelia  of  Saxony  was  disposed  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  ceramic  works,  Charles  III.  yielded  in  nothing  to  her, 
and  even  worked  himself  personally  with  his  artists. 

The  first  porcelains  of  Capo  di  Monte  are  such  a  perfect  imitation 
of  the  finest  Japanese  products,   that  one  might  mistake  the        ^ 
nationality   of  those   which   are   not  inscribed   with  this  sign      *^^ 
(M.   408),  the  only  one  first  used.     Later,  a  fleur  de  lis  was    ^*  ^^' 
substituted  (M.  409),  but  we    must  carry  a  soimd  criticism  to  the 
examination  of  porcelain  thus  signed,  for  some  are 
Neapolitan,    the    others    Spanish  ;    the    two    first 
marks  are  in  blue,  the  others  in  relief,  obtained  , 

by  a  seal.  m.  409. 

The  works  of  a  style  essentially  Neapolitan  are  specialised  by  forms 
a  little  elaborated,  and  by  reliefs,  in  which  are  introduced  corals,  shells, 
and  marine  plants.  Â  room  in  the  palace  at  Portici  shows  all  the 
resources  Neapolitan  artists  had  found  in  ceramics  for  the  highest 
ornamentation.  A  bracket  (console)  at  Sèvres  will  give  an  idea  of  these 
decorations  to  those  who  cannot  accomplish  the  journey  to  Naples. 

The  name  of  a  modeller  Giordano  is  upon  a  figure  in  the  Fortnum 
collection,  and  that  of  Apiello  under  some  statuettes  of  peasants  and 
peasant  women. 

In  1759,  when  Charles  III.  left  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for 
that  of  Spain,  he  took  with  him  the  great  part  of  the  staflf  of  the  porce- 
lain works,  leaving  to  his  third  son,  Ferdinand  lY.,  the  succession  of 
Naples,  and  the  care  of  restoring  the  ceramic  manufactory.  What 
passed  then  ?  Was  the  new  sovereign  less  a  lover  of  art  than  his  fa- 
ther ?  Had  he  the  idea  of  making  new  experi-  .  ^dS^  CXî/ 
ments  ?  We  find  with  his  cipher  (M.  410a),  or  ^X^  ^r\  XT 
with  the  crowned  initial  of  the  name  of  the  town  *^^  X  U  •  ^^ 
(M.  4106,  410c),  works  so  different  in  nature  m.  410. 

and  style,  that  one  would  think  they  came  out  of  different  workshops.   The 
charming  cup  (Fig.  136),  inscribed  with  the  monogram  FRF  (fabbrica 
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Beale  Ferdinaudo),  is  the  sequel  of  the  traditiona  of  Charles  III.; 

Fig.  136.  other  works  of  the  same  mark,  with  subjects  of 

Italian  comedies,  are  of  a  singularly  yitreous 

nature;  lustly,  the  crowned  N  is  to  bo  often 

fouud  upon  mixed  or  hard  porcelain,  imitating 

the  style  of  Serres.    Yet,  Ferdinand  IV.^  from 

his  accession/had  fayonred  theestablishmeut  of 

manufactories  ri  vaU  of  his  own,  and  had  even 

furnished   workmen  to   secure  the  success  of 

their  works.     This  hastened  the  ruin  of  Capo  di  Monte,  which  sank 

definitively  during  the  i>olitical  crisis  of  1821. 

Spain*^ — It  is  in  the  gardens  of  the  Bucn  Ketiro,  at  Madrid,  that 
Charles  III.  set  up  the  workshops  in  which  he  instulled  the  thirty-two 
workmen  and  artists  he  had  brought  from  Naples  ;  there,  in  secret,  and 
by  means  of  the  ancient  models,  they  continued  the  fabrication  of 
porcelain  almost  similar  to  that  of  Italy,  and  which  often,  as  we 
have  before  said,  differed  from  it  not  even  by  the  mark.  If  yet 
•  *^^*  there  is  one  which  may  be  considered  special  to  Spain,  it  is  two 
Cs  crossed  (M.  411),  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mark  of 
Count  Custine»  or  of  Ludwigsburg. 

Alcorâ — Appears  also  to  have  had  its  manufactory;  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Marquis  de  Laborde,  in  his  **  Voyage  en  Esjjagne,**  What 
is  most  curious  is  that  Baron  Davillier  has  seen  in  Spain  the  model 
in  earthenware  of  a  porcelain  oven,  with  this  mention  : — Modelk  de 

FOUR   POUR   LA   POBSELENB   NATUHBLE,     FAIT     PAR     HaLY   POUR  M.    LE 

COMTE  d*Aranda.  Alcora,  8E  29  Juin  1756.  If  this  refers  to  natural 
or  kaolinic  porcelain,  the  attempt  of  8pain  would  have  preceded  that 
of  Sèvres, 

Gerona. — Messrs,  Marryat  and  Chaffers  give,  under  this  name,  a 
piece  they  atttibiito  to  Gerona,  near  Milan  ;  we  ask  ourselves  if  it 
does  not  relate  to  a  Spanish  porcelain  made  for  the  town  of  Girona,  in 
Catalonia.  Indeed^  tlie  name  is  written,  not  under  the  piece,  but 
beneath  a  shield,  of  which  the  helmet  bears  a  legend  thus  conceived  : — 
Anieda  muerte  qtts  consentir  ouir  fun  iirano.  It  would  appear  to  us, 
then,  not  impossible  that  this  may  have  come  from  Buen  lletiro. 
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B'.-^RKÀL  OB  HARD  PORCELAIN. 

French  Hard  Poredain. 
France. 

The  invention  of  real  or  hard  porcelain  is  less  within  the  domain  of 
ceramic  industry^than  of  geology  ;  there — ^no  eflforts  of  imagination,  of 
creation  properly  so  called  ;  the  felspathic  rock  must  be  had  ;  the  rest 
comes  from  oneself.  Therefore,  in  Germany  as  in  France,  the  true 
merit  of  the  ceramist  has  been  in  the  discovery  of  new  potteries  ;  por- 
celain produced  herself  naturally  the  day  when  people,  strangers  to 
science,  had  laid  their  hand  upon  the  sought-for  clay. 

Stbasbubg,  1721. — About  1719,  John  Henry  Wackenfeld,  a  Ger- 
man, native  of  Anspach,  a  deserter  from  the  workshops  of  Germany, 
came  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  magistrates  to  set  up  in  that  city  a 
manufactory  of  porcelain.  The  first  attempts  having  produced  no 
results,  the  stranger  entered  into  partnership  with  Charles  François 
Hannong,  principal  of  a  pipe  manufÎEkctory  then  transformed  into  an 
ea*rthenware  establishment.  But  the  arrangement  did  not  last  long  ; 
Wackenfeld  disappeared,  and  Hannong  remained  alone  in  relation  with 
the  Strasburg  authorities.  In  1724,  he  had  already  obtained  results, 
then  he  had  to  defend  himself  against  his  detractors  ;  two  years  later,  he 
offered  to  the  guild  of  masons,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  three  dozens 
of  plates,  two  salad-bowls,  and  three  large  dishes  of  fine  white  porcelain. 
He  died  29th  April  1739,  leaving  his  son  Paul  Antoine  to  continue  the 
work  he  had  begun  ;  he  then,  in  his  turn,  put  himself  into  relation 
with  Ringler,  a  German  deserter,  and  having  attached  to  his  works  a 
painter  named  Lowenfinck,  was  able  to  produce  a  good  porcelain,  of 
which  the  fame  reached  Vincennes,  and  raised  up  the  jealousy  of  the 
**.  undertakers  ;  "  to  shelter  himself  from  proceedings,  Paul  Hannong 
claimed  the  profit  of  his  invention,  solicited  a  privilege  for  making 
hard  paste,  which  was  refused  him  ;  he  then  offered  to  Boileau  to  sell 
him  the  secret  of  his  fabrication,  and  an  agreement  with  this  view  was 
passed  between  them  the  1st  September  1753  ;  but  not  having  concluded 
the  arrangement,  a  decree  of  1754  obliged  Hannong  to  destroy  his 
furnaces,  and  it  is  then  he  transferred  his  industry  to  Frankenthal,  in 
the  Palatinate. 

Later,  his  eldest  son,  Joseph  Adam,  remained  proprietor  of  the 
faïence  works  at  Strasburg,  and  thinking  himself  sheltered  by  the  decree 
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of  Council  of  1766y  restored  the  making  of  porcelain,  and  continued  it 

until  the  moment  when  the  death  xA  Cardinal  de' Bohan,  his  protector^ 

brought  him  to  ruin. 

All  this  Strasbnrg  poroelam,  had  it  the  right  of  calling  itself 

French  ?    One  may  doubt  it,  since  it  was  made  with  materiiJs  fordgn 

to  the  soil  ;  such  was  eren  tàe  cause  of  the  rupture  b^ween  the 

HaimoDgs  and  Sèvres. 

The  first  attemf^  of  Charles  are  so  yitreoufiy  from  excess  <rf  felspar, 

that  thej  might  be  taken*  for  glasÉ  ; 

'^'  the   only  decorating  colour   is    pale 

fluid  gold  red.     One  piece  only,  in  oihF 

^    possession  (Pig.  187),  is  marked 

•^    H    (M.  412),    the  trial  piece 

given  by  us  to  Sèvres  has  no 

mark. 

Ru^F-oBiLARi  «TRAsnifia  HARD  K»-         Tho  porcclain  of  Paul  Antenne  is 

SSîSiii!^.  ''"•  »^^*-<»«^   much    more    perfect,    and   tdeiably 

white;  it  is  decorated  with  bouquets 

painted  in  the  Saxon  style  ;  the  lines  of  the  edge,  generally  violet^  are 

tT^  Cr^     hollowed  in  the  paste.    The  marks  are  (M.  413  a,  6).   *A 

*/l^Ky)      cream-pot  with  border  of  gold,  semé  with  detached  bou- 

«       ^         quels  of  flowers  in  green,  heightened  with  brown,  bears 

-.  -|.      ^^     the  customary  H  (M.  414a),  graved  in  the  paste.     Some 

11         W     specimens,   particularly  careful  in  painting,   and  deli- 

^j    cately  worked,  have  the  letters  PH  impressed  in  the  paste 

M.  414.        (M.  4146).  We  have  seen  the  same  mark  impressed  under 

statuettes  near  the  cursive  signature  applied  in  blue. 

As  to  Joseph  Adam,  he  made  all  kinds  ;  the  camaïeu  with  animals 

(Sevres  style),  bouquets,  &c.     His  marks  are  often  accompanied  by  the 

numbers  of  the  series,  as  in  faïence  ;   but  an  examination  of   these 

marks  reveals  a  curious  feet — it  is  that  the  numbers  belong  to  two 

series  ;  the  first,  applied  in  blue,  correspond  no  doubt  to  the  index  of 

•  forms,  since  it   is  the  potter  who  applied  them,  with  the 

n         marks  of  the  manufactory,  for  the  *'  grand  feu  "  firing  ;  the 

^2^Qk^     second,  applied   over  the   other  (M.  415),  and  in   colours, 

^    -^       refer  to  the  series  of  decorations,  and  are  placed  by  the 
M.  415.  .  ^  r  : 

pamters. 

Paris,  1758. — The  Count  de  Brancas  Lauraguais  was  one  of  those 

who  pursued  most  obstinately  the  secret  of  hard  paste,  and  he  was  the 

first  to  discover,  in  the  environs  of  Alençon,  a  true  kaolin.     This  im- 
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perfect  rock  only  gave  a  brownish  porcelain,  but  fine  enough  to  lend 
itself  to  the  most  delicate  reliefs,  and  the  ceramist,  a  great  lord,  used 
it  first  to  make  medallions  in  bas  relief,  the  grain  of  which  is  excessively 
close,  and  the  enamel  unequal  and  granulous  ;  the  first  dated  piece 
is  oval,  and  represents  a  countryman  half-length,  in  the  style  of  Teniers, 
holding  a  pipe  and  a  pot  of  beer  ;  long  hair  surrounds  his  laughing  face, 
which  is  seen  three-quarters,  and  he  wears  a  soft  hat  and  feather.  On  the 
reverse  is  the  date,  graved  in  the  paste,  Octo-  ^ 

ber  1764  (M.  416).    This  piece  belongs  to  M.    i^  ()^^ 
Gasnault.      Another  circular  medallion  in    (j  *     I  *7    O  ix- 

the  Museum  at  Rouen,  reproduces  the  bust  ^ 

of  Louis  XV.  by  Nini  ;    its  enamel,  rather 

purer,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  fine  stoneware,  or  of  certain  porce- 
lain of  Frankenthal.    This 
time,    (M.417)  the  date, 

September    7th,    1768,  is      ^^^  I       "N       .  /^ 

accompanied  by  two  sig-    C^^t^^Q    )        j7    O  O 
natures;    the  one  LB  is  ^V^  ^ 

that    of  Lauraguais,    the  /  jf  ^ 

other  is  composed  of  the  let-  y/0 1  r^ 

ters  L  R.  Would  it  be  the 
cipher  of  the  modeller? 
It  is  known  the  Count 
employed  a    workman  of 

the  name  of  Legay,  but  it  is  not  impossible  he  had  other  assistants. 
There  is  at  Sèvres  a  medallion  in  the  style  of  that  of  Eouen,  and 
the  Strawberry  Hill  catalogue  informs  us  besides,  that  Lauraguais 
had  made  the  statuette  reproduction  of  the  Bacchus  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

But  sculpture  was  not  his  sole  preoccupation,  and,  as  indicate 
besides,  the  memoirs  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Sèvres,  he  arrived  at 
reproducing  with  equal  perfection  the  decorated  porcelains  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Indies.  A  curious  plate,  belonging  to  M.  Jules  Vallet, 
is  in  eflfect  decorated  with  enamels  in  relief  in  the  Chinese  style.  In 
the  circumference  are  three  bouquets  of  nelumbos,  tolerably  faithfully 
imitated.  In  the  centre,  upon  a  rock  of  peculiar  blue,  are  bou- 
quets, one  of  myosotis  outlined  with  pink  ;  the  second  having  a 
large  flower  in  the  Oriental  style,  relieved  with  touches  of  iron- 
red;  the  third  formed  of  branches  with  green  leaves.  This  rare 
specimen,  signed   with  the  cipher  (M.  418),   is  of  a  less  dark  paste 
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than  the  medallions  ;  its  appearance,  and  the  enamels  wliich  decorate 
it,  have  enabled  us  to  determine  an  unsigned  cup  belonging 
to  us,  which  we  have  ranged  among  the  trial  pieces;  of 
a  tolerable  porcelain,  and  well  worked,  it  has  been 
decorated  in  imitation  of  the  products  of  the  East  India 
*  *^^'  Company.  The  roses  are  passably  copied  ;  but  a  large  flower, 
truthfully  inspired  by  the  Oriental  chrysanthemums»,  shows  a  taste  in 
which  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  French  hand  ;  the  edges  of  the  cup 
and  of  the  saucer  are  of  the  blue  enamel  which  form  the  rock  of  the 
plate  described  above. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  say  the  porcelains  of  Lauraguais  are  irre- 
proachable, yet  he  touched  the  solution  of  the  problem  so  ardently 
sought,  and  one  can  understand  his  despair  when  the  progress  of 
events,  and  the  successive  discoveries  of  Guettard  and  of  Macquer 
came  to  deprive  him  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  and  destroy  the  dreams 
he  had  founded  for  the  success  of  his  various  experiments. 

The  only  wrong  we  can  reproach  him  with,  is  to  have  attacked 
without  consideration,  Guettard,  a  learned  explorer  like  himself, 
when  he  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  real  discovery  he 
had  made,  after  multiplied  experiments  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  the  subsidies  which  he  granted  to  those  who 
laboured  in  his  laboratory  at  Bagnolet. 

Orleans,  1764. — Gerault  was  not  satisfied  with  the  two  ceramic 
pastes  worked  from  1753  (see  p.  359)  ;  in  17G4,  according  to  his  de- 
claration, he  began  to  combine  with  them  the  making  of  hard  porcelain, 
after  having  purchased  a  mine  of  kaolin  of  Saint- Yrieix-la-Perche.  The 
frit  of  his  pottery  is  white,  translucent,  and  well  worked,  and  the 
XTZ  decoration  rich;  the  finest  specimens  are  marked  with  a 
M.  419.     label  (M.  419)  in  gold,  or  in  blue  in  the  ordinary  wares. 

The  statuary  of  Orleans  must  have  had  a  certain  development,  to 
judge  from  the  staflf  of  sculptors,  modellers  or  restorers.  We  have 
before  mentioned  Jean  liouis,  who  first  began  working  the  purified  earth  ; 
Bernard  Huet,  Jean  Louis  Malfart,  Pierre  Renault,  Toussaint  Jlacherot, 
and  Claude  Roger  worked  at  faïence  and  porcelain.  Important  groups 
in  biscuit,  others  glazed  and  painted,  are  mentioned  as  current  products. 

At  the  Universal  Exhibition  was  a  fine  water  pot  of  rare  form,  and 
brown  ground,  fired  in  the  porcelain  furnace,  belonging  to  Baron  Davillier. 

Bourdon  fils,  Piedor,  Dubois,  and  Le  Brun  succeeded  Gerault.  We 
find  pieces  by  Le  Brun  signed  LB  in  a  cursive  cipher  interlaced,  sten- 
cilled on  the  piece. 
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Bagnolet,  1765. — ^The  Duke  of  Orleans  possessor  of  a  laboratory  at 
Bagnolet,  made  the  chemist  Guettard  work  there  ;  the  latter  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  kaolinic  rock  at  Alençon,  already  known  to  Laura- 
guais,  and  having  thus  obtained  hard  porcelain,  he  presented  it,  the  13th 
November  1765,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  support  of  a  memoir  upon 
tlie  elements  of  real  porcelain.  This  publication,  immoderately  attacked 
by  the  Comte  de  Lauraguais,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  efforts  of 
industry,  and  was  the  signal  for  the  foundation  of  several  manufactories. 

Gros-Caillou,  1765. — In  1702,   a  Swiss,   named   Jacques    Louis 
Broilliet,  had  deposited  at  Sèvres,  with  the  declaration  of  the  opening  of 
a  new  establishment,  his  mark,  which  was  to  be  L.  B.  (M.  420).         ^^ 
But  his  privilege  was  specially  for  crucibles,  retorts,  and    «^  ^V 

other  chemical  apparatus.    Yet,  about  1765,  ho   tried  to     "" " 

make  hard  porcelain  resisting  fire  ;   in  1767,  he  had  not 

yet  succeeded,  and  everything  leads  to  believe^  that  he  never  gave  his 

pottery  to  commerce. 

Marseilles,  1765. — At  this  date,  Honoré  Savy,  maker  of  faïence  at 
Marseilles,  applied  for  leave  to  extend  his  manufacture  to  porcelain. 
The  24th  April  1768,  the  minister  Bertin  caused  him  to  be  answered 
by  sending  him  the  Eestriction  Act  of  1766,  and  the  memoir  of  Guet- 
tard. Eestrained  by  the  difficulties  opposed  to  him,  Savy  probably  did 
not  produce  any  translucent  pottery,  although  he  is  designated  in  the 
^  Marseillais  Guide  '  as  maker  of  enamelled  faïence  and  porcelain. 

Marseilles,  1766. — Joseph  Gaspard  Robert,  another  maker  of  faïence, 
was  more  daring  or  more  fortunate;  for  when,  in  1777,  Monsieur,  Comte 
de  Provence  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.),  visited  Marseilles,  he  found  the 
manufactory  in  full  activity,  and  some  large  vases  decomted  with  sculp- 
tures in  relief,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  whole  services  ordered  for  abroad. 

The  Marseilles  porcelain  is  known  to  us  by  specimens  preserved  at 
Sèvres,  and  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Davillier;  it  is  white,  well 
worked,  and  painted  with  talent  in  medallions   with  figures,       -^ 
maritime  sites  and  landscapes,  and  bouquets  of  very  elegant      f^ 
flowers.     The  mark  is  like  that  of  the  faïence,  a  monogram     M.421. 
composed  of  an  R  with  a  point  upon  the  first  stroke,  or  an  R 
only  (M.  421).     We  have  found  this  last  upon  a  white  sugar-    pr\ 
basin  of  fine  paste  having  only  an  indented  border  of  gold.     vL\^ 
Another  piece,  rather  well  characterised  as  Marseilles  porce-    m.  422. 
lain,  had  this  more  complicated  monogram  (M.  422),  which  seems  to 
unite  the  two  Christian  names  of  Robert,  although  the  G  is  not  very 
correctly  drawn. 

2p 
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There  is  another  cipher  on  a  rather  elegant  teapot  we  pogssess,  with 
,rv^  ribbons  and  flowers^  of  which  we  haTe  seen  several  similar 
'JIX  (M.  423).  Mr.  Chaffers  asserts  having  seen  it  upon  pieces  of 
M.423.  undoubtedly  Marseilles  decoration,  and  he  proposes  to  read 
Robert  fils  or  Robert  frère.  We  have  never  found  any  docament  to 
justify  such  a  reading,  and  our  piece,  thin,  very  vitreous,  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  other  vases  of  Robert  We  maintain,  then,  that  this 
cipher  is  unexplained,  and  should  be  placed  among  the  unknown 
marks. 

ViNCENNES,  1767. — A  decree,  issued  the  31st  December  of  this 
year,  in  favour  of  a  Sieur  Maurin  des  Aubiez,  had  for  object  to  allow 
Pierre  Antoine  Hannong  to  try  hard  porcelain,  of  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  sell  the  secret  to  Sèvres  ;  trials  took  place,  but  they  ended  in 
nothing,  and  the  parties  concerned  closed  the  workshop  before  it  had 
sent  out  any  commercial  product 

SÈVRES,  1768. — Among  the  establishments  ambitious  of  producing 
hard  paste,  the  royal  manufactory  should  hold  the  first  rank.  Having 
been  unable  at  the  price  of  money  to  buy  the  secret  of  Paul  Hannong,  it 
persecuted  him  ;  a  second  treaty  with  Pierre  Antoine  was  annulled  in 
default  of  the  indication  in  France  of  the  primitive  material.  The  same 
cause,  made  in  1767,  Limprun,  a  Bavarian  deserter,  to  be  dismissed 
who  had  offered  to  make  known  the  composition  of  German  porcelain. 

At  last,  chance  came  to  the  assistance  of  France  ;  Madam  Damet, 
wife  of  a  surgeon  of  Saint- Yrieix-la-Perche,  found  in  a  ravine  a  white 
unctuous  earth,  which  appeared  to  her  fit  for  washing  linen;  she  showed 
it  to  her  husband,  wlio,  more  versed  in  the  questions  of  the  moment, 
suspected  that  this  might  be  the  clay  they  sought  for.  He  ran  to  an 
apothecary  at  Bordeaux,  named  Villaris,  who  recognised  it  to  be  kaolin. 
They  took  up  specimens,  which  were  transmitted  to  the  chemist  Mac- 
qucr  of  Sèvres.  He  went  to  Saitit-Yrieix  in  August  1765,  and  after 
repeated  experiments,  was  able  to  read  to  the  Academy,  in  Jime  1769, 
a  complete  memoir  upon  French  hard  porcelain,  and  to  exhibit  perfect 
types. 

The  first  products  of  Sèvres,  abundant  in  felspar,  and  very  trans- 
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lucent,  resembled  so  much  soft  paste,  that  to  distin- 

'yr  >^if     guish    it,  it   was   marked  with   the   double  L,  and 

yt  jX^    suimounted    by    a   crown.      The   mark   given    here 

*^  ^A>  (M.  424)  is  taken  from  a  fine  cup  belonging  to  us, 

and  which  is  only  decorated  with  gold  in  relief  of 

the  most  powerful  effect.    We  have  found  this  other  signature  (M.  425) 
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upon  a  piece  painted  in  polychrome  coloars,  with  detached  bouquets 
of  singular  make,  and  executed  in  hatches,  as  if  to  obtain  the 
modelling.  The  royal  cipher  is  thrown  cursively  in  blue  under  the 
glaze,  the  painter's  matk  traced  by  the  side  in  violet  rose.  It  does 
not  appear  among  the  known  monograms.  It  looks  like  an  M,  of  which 
the  last  down  strokes  form  a  B. 

What  establishes  a  very  appreciable  difference  between  the  two 
products  is  the  painting.  Upon  the  soft  paste,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
oxides  penetrate  the  glaze  ;  in  the  hard  paste  the  decorating  enamel 
remains  on  the  surface,  only  adhering  by  the  flux  ;  hence,  more  vigour 
perhaps,  but  also  more  dryness,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  wear  by 
rubbing. 

During  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  two  translucent 
potteries  at  Sèvres  kept  nearly  in  the  same  rank.  It  was  reserved  to 
Brongniart  to  render  illustrious  hard  paste  to  the  prejudice  of  artificial 
pottery.  The  largest  pieces  were  undertaken,  and  sculpture  and  painting 
united  to  enrich  gigantic  vases.  Plaques  of  forty-six  by  thirty-six  inches 
were  given  to  distinguished  artists,  who  reproduced  in  unalterable  colours 
the  frescoes  of  Raffaele,  the  masterpieces  of  Vandyke,  Titian,  and  of  the 
modern  school.  The  valuable  series  of  these  paintings  u  one  of  the 
wonders  contained  in  the  manufactory,  and  there  is  ground  for  hoping 
that  these  curious  works  will  be  taken  out  of  the  sale-room,  where  they 
have  no  title  to  be,  as  they  are  not  for  sale,  and  be  passed  into  the 
Ceramic  Museum,  where  they  will  complete  the  history  of  the  national 
establishment 

We  have  said,  page  552,  what  was  the  system  of  the  Sevres  marks 
from  1753  to  1792.  From  this  epoch  to  1800  the  letters  of  the  year 
stop  ;  the  letters  RF,  united  in  a  cipher,  or  separate  and  placed  above 
the  word  Sevres,  were  employed  indiscriminately  till  1799.  At  the 
end  of  this  year  the  republic  ciphers  disappear — the  name  Sevrés, 
laid  on  with  a  brush,  exists  alone.  In  1801  (year  IX)  they  placed  T9  ; 
in  1802  (year  X)  X;  in  1803  (year  XI)  11. 

Towards  this  epoch  and  during  the  Consular  period  were  stencilled 
in  red  the  words  (M.  426);  the  sign     -//—    placed  Ic 

under  the  name  indicates  1804.   In  1805  this   /K    was         JVI.  JIN. 
substituted,  and  in  1806  this  other  sjs  ;  but  a  new       vSeVTCS 
stencilling  (M.  427)  surmounts  it,  to  express  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Imperial  era.    From  1810  to  the  abdication,  the  Imperial 
eagle  with  closed  wings  replaces  this  legend,  and  the  year  is  expressed 
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by  one  cipher  only,  1807-7,  1808-8,    &c.;    in  1811,  begins  another 

system  :  oz  for  ll,  3z  for  12,  fe  for  IS,*;^;  for  14,  qii  for 

J^-ïwprr  15,«s  for  16,  àè  for  17;  bnt,  in  1818,  the  fignres  are 

die  SéVTGS    ^^^  taken  np  and  the  numerical  series  continued. 

M.4a7.  In  1814,  theBourbons  resumed  the  two  L's  with  a  fleur 

de  lis  in  the  middle,  and  the  word  SèTren  beneath. 

Charles  X.,  fix>m  1824  to  1827,  marked  with  two  G's  inteilaoed, 

with  an  X  in  the  centre  and  a  fleur  de  lis  beneath.    From  1827  to  1830, 

the  X  cipher  disappeared,  and  the  fleur  de  lis  took  its  place. 

Louis  Philippe,  from  1830  to  1834,  adopted  a  stamp  with  a  circular 
cordon,  bearing  a  star  and  the  word  Sèvres,  besides  the  cipher  of  the 
year.  From  1834  to  1848,  the  monogram  L  P  crowned  succeeded,  with 
some  trifling  variations. 

During  the  second  republio  the  letters  BF,  in  a  double  circle, 
resumed  their  course. 

:  The  eagle  or  the  N,  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown,  was  printed 
in  colours  under  the  pieces  from  1852  to  1870. 
Now,  the  republican  cipher  has  been  resumed. 
Below  are  the  marks  of  the  artists  of  the  modern  period  who  spe- 
cially illastrated  hard  paste  : 

JQ  Boullemier  (Antoine),  gilding. 

%^^       Ducluzeau  (Madame),  figures,  subjects. 

Jtl.  Poupart  (Achille),  landscapes. 

JO  Barbin  (François),  ornaments. 

(fi,  y^  Béranger  (Antoine),  figures. 

Cl?.  Duvelly  (Charles),  landscapes  and  domestic  scenes  (genre). 

JU  E^  Didier,  ornaments. 

Fontaine,  flowers. 
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G^»        Georget,  figures,  portraits,  etc. 
U^        Huard,  ornaments  in  various  styles. 
^^^         André  (Jules),  landscapes. 


Julienne  (Eugène),  ornaments. 


Langlaee,  landscapes. 

Philippine,  flowers  and  ornaments. 
Eegnier  (Ferdinand),  figures,  subjects. 


(^  /)         Le  Bel,  landscape. 

/^  Le  Gay  (Et.  Charles),  figures,  subjects,  portraits. 

■R. 

j^.u  JP»         Sinsson  (Pierre),  flowers. 

xS^'Vil         Swebach,  landscapes  and  domestic  scenes. 

NiEDERViLLER,  1768. — At  this  date,  Baron  de  Beyerlé  gave  to 
commerce  a  mercantile  porcelain  made  with  German  kaolin.  The  ex- 
periments for  its  production  go,  no  doubt,  back  to  an  anterior  epoch. 
This  white  porcelain,  well  worked,  decorated  with  taste,  rises  sometimes 
to  a  level  equal  to  that  of  the  royal  manufactory.  Its  paintings  are 
delicate,  little  figures  surround  some  of  the  pieces,  and  vases  in  biscuit, 
statuettes  and  groups,  show  the  strength  of  the  artistic  staff  of  the 
establishment. 

During    the    period  of    Baron  de   Beyerlé,  from    1768  to  1780, 
the  products  are  rarely   marked.    Upon   one  of  the  most        -ç. 
remarkable  we  have  seen  de  Niêdermlïer  ;  some  others  have    Aj/^ 
the  cipher  (M.  428).  M.  428. 

From  1780  to  1793,  General  Count  Custine  became  proprietor  of  the 
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6 
M.  429. 


M.  431. 


establishment,  of  which   he  entrusted  the   management  to   François 
-^jvur         nf^     x/Sp    Lanfrey,  a  skilful  manufacturer. 
"^^=  (I  _.     mty      u«1j0  mark  then- was  the  cipher 

of  Custine  (M.  429). 
Some  remarkable  pieces  of  the 
epoch  when  Lanfrey  directed  the  works,  have  marks  430. 

We  have  seen,  in  1759,  Charles  Mire,  or  rather  Charles  Sauvage, 
called  Lemire,  designated  as  '^  garçon  sculpteur."  This  distinguished 
artist  had  the  greatest  and  most  happy  influence  over  the  direction  of  the 
works.  His  little  figures  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  Cyffle, 
of  which  a  great  number  were  executed  at  Niederviller.  Lemire  pro- 
duced specially  biscuits  ;  his  smallest  groups  are  sometimes  painted  and 
glazed.  A  biscuit  group  has  printed  in  relief  the  name  of  NIEDER- 
VILLER. 

A  mark  of  Niederviller,  the  period  of  which  is  diflScult  to  deter- 
mine, is  this  N  (M.  431).  We  have  seen  it  with  a  C.  Upon 
a  cup,  decorated  with  a  view  in  Switzerland,  was  written 
in  gold  Nider. 

Étiolles,  1768. — The  manufactory  of  Sèvres  possesses  two  hard 
pieces  of  these  works  ;  one,  graved  in  the  paste,  with  the  monogram, 
M.  381,  page  560;  the  other  having  in  full  letters  Etiolles,  1770. 
Pellotie. 

Paris,  faubourg  Saint-Lazare,  1769. — This  date  is  probably  very 
anterior  to  the  real  works  of  a  manufactory  established  by  Pierre  Antoine 
Kig.  138.  Haunong.     He  continued  there,  on  account 

of  new  partners,  the  experiments  tried    at 
Vincennes.      Soon    dismissed,    he   was    re- 
placed in   the   direction  by  one  Barrachin, 
who  obtained  leave  to  place  the  manufactory 
under  the   protection   of  Charles  Philippe, 
Comte  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.   Louis 
Joseph  Bourdon  Desplanches,  successor  to 
Barrachin,  used,  from  1782,  charcoal  for  firing; 
and  vases,  obtained  by  this  new  process,  were 
exhibited  at  the  château  of  Versailles.     The 
products  (Fig.  138)  of  the  faubourg  Saint-Lazare  recommend  themselves 
A        generally  by  good  taste  and  careful  execution.      The  first  works 
1 1     of  Hannong  arc  treated  in  the  Saxon  style  (M.  432). 
M.  432.         Dating  from  the  protection  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  his  initials 
(M.  433a)  were  adopted,  and  surmounted  soon  by  the  coronet  of  a  prince 
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of  the  blood  (M.  4336;,  generally  stencilled  (vignette  à  jour)  ;  but  we 
possess  the  same  mark,  laid  on,  in  blue,  under  the  glaze.       oO     x 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  Charles  Philippe  appears    r/T?  p o 
to  have  had  the  same  ambitious  disposition  as  his  brother,  jj^gg^  ^^ 
Monsieur,  the  Comte  de  Provence.    If  he  has  not  caused  the 
crossed  L's,  the  royal  mark,  to  be  placed  upon  his  porcelain,  he  has  had 
his  initial  CP  surmounted  with  the   closed  crown  of  France.    This 
usurpation  of  emblem  is  upon  a  piece  in  the  Gasnault  collection. 

The  last  proprietors  were  MM.  Schmidt  and  Company,  Eenard, 
Bourdon,  Houet  and  Benjamin  Schœlcher.  Pieces  occur  with  the  last 
name. 

LuNÈViLLE,  1769. — Paul  Louis  CyfBé,  sculptor  in  ordinary  to  Sta- 
nislas, Duke  of  Lorraine  and  ex-Eiug  of  Poland,  obtained  a  privilege  to 
make  a  superior  ware,  called  "  terre  de  Lorraine,"  and  also  statuettes  in 
"  pâte  de  marbre."  Every  one  knows  the  elegant  statuettes,  with,  graved 
in  the  paste,  "  CyflSe  à  Lunéville,"  or  "  Terre  de  Lorraine."  We  some- 
times find  with  this  name  that  of  fellow-artists  of  Cyfflé,  such  as  Leopold, 
François,  &c. 

Vaux,  1770. — These  works,  conceded  to  MM.  Laborde  and  Hoc- 
quart,  and  directed  by  a  Sieur  Moreau,  were  situated  near  Meulan. 
We  do  not  know  their  products. 

Bordeaux. — We  place  here  this  important  manufactory,  without 
knowing  precisely  if  it  is  in  its  chronological  y\%.  139* 

order.  We  expect,  on  this  subject,  a  work  by  a 
Bordelais  collector,  M.  Henri  Brocbon.  The 
porcelain  establishment  of  Bordeaux  has  been 
worked  by  one  Yemeuille,  and  what  would  give 
it  importance  (Fig.  139)  is,  that  it  had  three 
different  marks. 

_,  -  .  ,  ^  ,     .  PORCELAIN    OF   BORDEAUX. 

The  first,  pnnted  upon  a  very  fine  porcelam 
(M.  434),  consists  in  two  crossed  Vs.     Carried  away  by  such  an  attrac- 
tive probability,  we  had  attributed  this  mark  to  Vaux  ;  but        VV  ^ 
doubt  is  no  longer  allowable  now  that  we  have  discovered  the        ^  43^ 
second  signature  of  Vemeuille,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  seal,      ^  ^ 
and  is  often  found   mixed  with  the  first  in  some  service     1^^^ 
(M.  435.)     A  third  has  been  indicate?!  to  us,  consisting  of  two     iÇS^^^i? 
ears  of  corn,  or  umbrellas,  resembling  the  signature  of  Locré  ;       M.  435. 
but  this  sign  is  not  known,  and  may  appear  doubtful.     Specimens  of  the 
Bordeaux  porcelain  are  at  Sèvres  ;  M.  de  Saint  I>eon  has  whole  services. 

Gros-Caillou,  1775. — The  Sieur  Advenir  Lamarre  had  declared 
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having  opened  a  manufactory  which  marked  AD  (M.  436).    We.  have 
^^   never  met  with  the  mark,  bat  the  cipher  LAD  has  been 
•'*^?^  shown  to  us  npon  a  cup  of  ordinary  decoration. 

Pabis,  fatjboubg  Saikt-Aktoine,  1773. — ^Another  dedaratioti 
made  by  a  Sieur  Morelle,  indicates  the  ngnatnre  IL  A*  Pé  whi(&  is 
yet  to  find. 

Pabis,  bub  db  la  Roquette,  I77à. — Sonronz,  the  founder, 
marked  with  an  S.  We  have  seen  some  rare  specimens  with  sprigs 
of  flowers,  which  might  be  attributed  to  him.  His  works  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Olivier,  then  by  Pétry  and  Bousse, 
who  later  transferred  the  establishment  to  the  Bue  Vendôme. 

Pabis,  la  Coubtille,  1773. — ^Founded  rue  Fontaine^m-Boi  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Locré,  this  manufactory  had  for  object  extensive  fabrications  in 
the  (German  style.  Locré's  first  works  are  certainly  rery  r^narbtble, 
and  the  prosecutions  of  Sevres  could  alone  stop  the  zeal  of  his  artists. 
His  best  works  are  in  the  Musée  Céramique,  where  they  will  stand 
comparison  with  any. 

V^M^  The    mark    deposited  was   two  torches,  crossed 

A       (M.  437),  very  well  defined  upon  two  primitiTe  pieces. 
M.438.     M.437.     Later  they  werc  aiTOugjed  thus  (M.  438)  : 

In  1784,  Locré  associated  himself  with  Bussinger  ;  the  latter  remained 

Pouyat      alone    in  1790,  and  then  divided   the   direction  with 

&  Pouyat.    We  find  pieces  dating  from  this  epoch,  marked 

Riissinger    (M.  439).     According  to  information  given  by  M.  Adrien 

M.  439.        ^Q   Bouché,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Limoges,  this 

new  society  adopted  for  mark  two  ears  of  corn  (M.  440).     We  have 

^^     found  it  under  some  remarkable  biscuits,  signed  also  B  (Rus. 

y^    singer  ?).     But,  among  the  painted  vases,  we  find  the  ears  upon 

/\      trial  pieces  and  upon  finished  works  of  a  whiter  paste  than  the 

M.  440.  ordinary  porcelain  of  La  Couilille.    The  question  requires  study. 

In  1800,  Pouyat  remained  alone. 

Limoges,  1773.— Massié,  the  brothers  Grellet  and  Fourneira,  ol> 

-^     tained,  on  the  30th  December  1773,  an  authorisation 

Ç   Y\    C*  i\    ^  create  this  manufactory,  whose  remarkable  products 

^  ^    have  the  marks  M.  441  a,  6.     They  were  allowed  to  be 

exported  free  of  duty  ;  and  the  undertakers  were  even 

permitted  in  1774,  to  have  their  porcelains  circulated  within  the  extent 

of  the  "Farms"  without  paying  the  tax.     The  15th  May  1784,  the 

manufactory  was  purchased  as  a  branch  to  Sèvres,  under  the  direction 

of  M.  Grellet  the  younger.     M.  Alluaud  succeeded  him  in  1788. 
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Sold  later  by  the  Government,  it  has  belonged  to  Messrs.  Baignol 
cadet,  Monnerie,  and  Alliiaud. 

La  Seinib,  1774. — The  Marquis  de  Beaupoil  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  the 
Chevalier  Diigareau,  and  the  Comte  de  la  Seinie,  founded  this  manu- 
factory, which  occupied  itself  particularly  with  the 
preparation  in  wholesale  of  the  porcelain  pastes.     The     Sl^    or     p  Ç> 
works  sent  into  commerce  have  nothing  remarkable  ;     ^^         oOU 
they  are  marked  (M.  442  a  and  6),  in  red  with  the 
brush,  or  the  name  in  full, 

A  second  manufactory  was  transferred  from  the  Petite  rue  Saint- 
Gilles  to  la  Seinie,  by  François-Maurice  Honoré,  who  appointed  as 
director  Anstett,  from  Dihl's  manufactory. 

Paris,  rub  db  Keuilly,  1774. — Jean-Joseph  Lassia,  proprietor  of 
this  manufactor)',  was  to  mark  his  products  with  an  L.    The  porcelain 
he  desired  to  give  to  commerce  was  to  resist  the  fire,  and  trials  made  in 
1781,  in  the  presence  of  Cadet,  Guettard,  Lalande,  and  Fon-        O 
tanieu,  appear  to  establish  that  it  had  succeeded.     We  know  no    ^'\y 
product  of  Lassia,  but  Mr.  Marryat  assigns  to  him  M.  443.  M.  443. 

Paris,  rue  de  la  Roquette,  1774. — Vincent  Dubois,  whose  esta- 
blishment was  known  under  the  name  of  **  Trois  levrettes,"  must  have 
made  porcelain  for  ten  years,  since  lie  was  one  of  the  petitioners  against 
the  restrictive  decree  of  1784.    His  products  are  still  to  find. 

Clignancourt,  1775. — Pierre  Deruelle  deposited  the  declaration  of 
the  establishment  of  this  manufactory  in  January  1775  ;  his  mark  was 
to  be  a  windmill.  In  the  month  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King  (afterwards 
Louis  XVIII.),  and  signed  with  the  cipher  of  that  prince. 

From  its  beginning,  the  porcelain  of  Clignancourt  is  to  be  com- 


mended for  the  beauty  of  its  paste  and  the  elegance  of         ^  . 

its  paintings.     Thus,  among  the  pieces  produced  during     ji^     y"j|s 
the  first  nine  months,  and  marked  with  the  windmill 


(M.  444),  there  are  already  some  very  remarkable  ones. 

The  Museum  of  Sèvres  possesses  a  curious  specimen,  signed  thus 
(M.  445)  by  stencilling.     We  asked  ourselves  first  whether  the         . 
letter  B  was  not  a  mark  of  date,  like  that  of  Sevres  ;  but  seeing      ^^ 


the  stencilled  pieces  with  a  large  B,  surmounted  by  the  crown    V^ 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  this  supposition  fell  of  itself.     What       ^^^ 
does  this  B  signify  ?    It  is  difficult  to  say  ;   the  title-deeds 
preserved  in   the  manufactory  could   alone  have  explained  it.     The 
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Fik?.  un. 


croesed  L's,  an  imitation  of  the  royal  cipher,  could  not  lust;  other 

pigmitures  were  substituted,  of  which  the  first  (M,  446a)  is  tlie  ioitial  of 

.  ^  .  -      the  title  of  Monsieur,  and  the  second  (M*  44 W/) 

^jf-      c/*ï*'^      f^\     is  composed  of  the  letters  L  SX,  Loiiis-Stanis- 

JVl  ^2^y    laa-Xavien     We  possesâ  one  (M.  447)  very 

M.44Sa.   M-i465.  w,  447.     legible,  and  surmounted  also  with  the  crown 

t>r  II  jirince  of  the  hlood.     We  had  placed  among  unknown  marks  one 

]\  /p    (M.  448)  in  blue,  without  glaze,  traced  imder  a  very   fel- 

JL  J'     spathic    trial   piece,    decorated   with  a  seme  of  cornflowers 

M.  448.     (bluets).     Now,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  belonging  to   Cli- 

gnancourt*     We  have  found  it  under  a  plate  with  flower*»,  in  imitation 

of  Sevres,  which  had  at  this  same   time 
this  inscription  stencilled  (M,  449),  only 
CLIGNANCOUBT    t'le  blue  letter  is 
M  evidently    a    mo- 

M.  449.  nogram,    and    its 

irregularity  intentional;  the  first  down 
stroke,  turned  on  the  top,  forms  an  I^ 
which  stands  out  from  the  smaller 
letter,  the  M.  W^e  do  not  think,  there- 
fore, we  must  see  in  it  the  initial  of 
Monsienr,  Moitte  succet^ded  to  Deruelle  : 
would  it  be  some  allusion  to  his  name  ? 
Paeis,  bub  du  Petit-Carrodsel,  1775, — In  placing  here  this 
manufactory,  we  do  not  give  it  its  true  date;  it  might,  without  doubt, 
go  back  higher.  Indeed,  upon  the  title-page  of  an  historical  romance 
of  Jlouvel,  publislied  in  1775,  the  author  gives  his  address  as  "rue  du 
Petit  r'arrous«d,  au  magasin  de  Porcelaine."  This  street,  now  destroyed» 
was  at  the  end  of  tlie  rue  Saint-Louis  de  FÉchelle,  near  the  rue  Saint- 
Nicaise,  coming  out  on  the  place  du  Carrousel. 

The  porcelains  of  this  manufactory  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  congeners  ;  it  is  a  good  current  manufacture,  which  produced 
the  diflerent  decorations  of  the  period — «ernes  of  flowers,  scmlla,  and  espe- 
cially the  cornflower  in  quincunx^  brought  into  fashion  by  the  **  porcelaine 
do  la  Keine."  No  document  had  been  published  u{>on  this  establishment, 
which  was  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  lust  years  of  the  eightt^nth 
century,  until  M,  Jules  Vallet  brought  to  light  the  first  indications. 
Below  (M,  450-454),  are  the  various  stencilled  marks  of  the  miinn- 
factory  : 
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P 

P 

P 

p 

F 

CG 

CG 

CG 

CCt 

Carousel 

M^"  du  P 

MANUFACTURE 

MANUF''^ 

Paris 

Carousel 

du  Petit 

du  Carousel 

a  Paris 

Carousel 
a  Paris 

a  Paris 

M.  450. 

M.  451. 

M.  452. 

M.  453. 

M.  454. 

The  commercial  almanacs  make  known  that  in  the  year  VII. 
(1798-1799)  the  works  were  directed  by  the  widow  Guy  ;  a  year  later, 
the  year  VIII.  a  Sieur  Guy,  probably  her  son,  had  the  direction.  One 
may  then  infer  that  in  1775  Guy  père,  the  founder  no  doubt,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  manufactory  ;  then  the  cipher  would  have  maintained  its  form, 
independent  of  the  development  given  to  the  rest  of  the  legend. 

*BoiSâETTE-PRÈs-MELUN,  1778. — ^Vermonet,  father  and  son,  obtained 
a  privilege  of  fifteen  years  for  the  production,  in  this  •place,  of  a  porce- 
lain of  a  superior  white,  and  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  Generally 
decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  this  pottery  is  of     ^r\  ^ 

a  fine  white  and  well  worked  ;  it  has  a  B  in  blue     ^u        UO  •  • 
(M.  455)   under  the  glaze.     We  have  observed  it    m.  455.      m.  456. 
under  different  forms.     M.  456  is  always  followed  by  two  dots. 

Ile  Saint-Denis,  1778. — M.  Laferté,  an  old  fermier  général,  appears 
to  have  been  the  proprietor  of  this  manufactory.  We  have  seen  neither 
vases  nor  table-ware  which  could  be  attributed  to  him;  but  there 
exist  in  the  galleries  of  Versailles  two  busts — the  one  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  other  of  Monsieur — dated  1779  and  1780,  and  signed  Grosse  Tide 
Saint-Denis.  The  establishment  then  was  important  and  provided  with 
distinguished  artists.  W^e  know  also  that  the  porcelain  of  the  Isle  Saint- 
Denis  was  in  commerce,  since  at  a  seizure  effected  at  Nicolas  Catrice's, 
painter  of  Sevres,  who  made  spurious  decorations,  seven  pieces  of  this 
manufactory  were  captured. 

Paris,  rue  Thiroux,  1778. — André-Marie  Leboeuf,  founder  of  this 

Fig.  141. 
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manufactory,  obtained  leave  to  place  it  under  the  patronage  of  the 
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Qneen.  Many  common  services  have  come  from  the  nie  Thironx,  but 
the  finer  pieces,  and  they  are  numerous  (Fig.  141),  recommend  them- 
selves in  every  point  of  view.  Lebœnf  had  established  the  depot  of 
these  porcelains  at  M.  Granger's/  jeweller  of  the  Queen,  quai  de 
CiontL 

The  usual  mark  is  the  A  crowned  (M.  457),  cipher  of  the  Qneen 
Marie-Antoinette.  Some  pieces  have  this  cipher 
cursively  traced  with  a  brush  (M.  458a);  others 
have  only  an  A  in  blue  under  the  glaze  (M.  4585)» 
Theâe  works  certainly'  date  from  Ihe  beginning 
of  the  mannfSEUStory  :     later,  the    A    crowned    was 

M.457.      M.4586.     ^        .„    ,  ^ 

stencilled. 

The  successors  of  Lebœnf  were  the  Sienrs  Qny  and  HouseL      We 

^^     /  N    find  pieces  with  t^eir  names  expressed  thus  (M.  459). 

\^    .    t^      Was  it  Guy  who  succeeded  to  the  widow  Guy  at  the 

4     f  Petit^arrousel?    At  the  date  whidi  corresponds  to  this 

Bue  Thirou    change,  Honsel  only  marked  his  name.    He  remained 

^^^^       proprietor  of  the  works  from  1799  to  1804. 

LBVEILLE 
We  find  some  modem  porcelain  inscribed  thus  12 

(M.460):  RUE  TmROUX 

H.  460. 

Paris,  rue  de  Bondy,  1780. — Established  under  the  direction  of 
Guerhard  and  Dihl,  this  manufactory  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  its  beginning,  it  places  itself 
at  the  head  of  this  industry  and  rivals  Sèvres,  thanks  to  the  chemical 
knowledge  and  high  intelligence  of  DihL  Placed  under  the  patronage 
of  Louis  Antoine,  Duc  d'Angoulême,  it  escaped  the  persecutions  of  the 
royal  establishment,  and  was  able  to  produce  vases  of  great  ornamenta- 
tion, biscuits,  and  even  coloured  flowers.  Inventor  of  an  improved 
mineral  palette,  which  does  not  change  in  firing,  Dihl  had  his  portrait, 
in  1798,  by  le  Guay,  upon  a  plaque  of  middle  size  ;  in  1801,  he  went 
further  and  had  himself  painted  full-size  by  Martin  Drolling,  upon  a 
plaque  of  23  in.  x  20".  He  thus  created  the  style  in  which  Sèvres  was 
afterwards  to  distinguish  itself. 

The  following  are  the  first  marks  of  the  establish- 
ment (M.  461,  a,  6),  all  stencilled.  On  one  piece  only 
we  have  found  the  name  Dihly  in  blue,  under  the 
glaze.    Later  we  find  printed  in  red,  with  a  pattern 

M.461a.       M.4016.      (M.  462-464). 
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MANUFACTURE  DE  MONS« 

LE  DUC  D'ANGOULÊME 

A  PARIS 

DIHL  ET  GUERHARD  MANUFACT" 

GUERHARD  ET  DIHL  DE  DIHL  ET 

A  PARIS  A  PARIS  GUERHARD 

M.  462.  M.  463.  M.  464. 

M.   Marryat,  and  after  him  M.  Chaffers^  liave  given  a  letter  (M. 
465),   traced   in    blue,   under  the  glaze,  as  the  mark   of    a        A 
manufactory  which  will   have  existed  at   Paris,  in  the  rue  de      Ji\ 
CUchy.     It  is  simply  the  initial  of  the  Due  d'Angoulême,  Dihl's    M.  465. 
protector.     We  have  found  this  A  nnder  a  very  fine  cup        ^r  j^ 
of  black  ground,  with  a    border  reserved,   ornamented     Guerhard 
with  arabesques,  in  gold.      The  saucer  had   this  mark       et  Dihl 
stencilled  (M.  466).  Paris 

Sceaux. — We  place  here  at  a  chance,  in  its  probable  M-  *^^' 
order,  the  only  specimen  of  hard  paste  of  Sceaux  we  have  ever  seen  ; 
a  SOU])  basin,  **  trembleuse,"  ornamented  with  lines  of  gold  and  bouquets 
of  flowers,  well  painted  in  the  Sèvres  style,  and  in  well-glazed 
enamels.  Underneath  is  SP  (M.  467),Sceaux-Penthièvre,  which  q  p 
we  have  already  pointed  out  upon  special  faïences  on  rather  O  I 
yellow,  soft  porcelain. 

Pauis,  rue  de  Popincourt,  1780.— Founded  by  the  Sieur  Le  Maire, 
this  establishment  was  bought,  in  1783,  by  M.  Nast,  père,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  rue  des  Amandiers,  where  it  was  worked  by 
Nast  brothers.  They  made  remarkable  biscuits  and  pieces  of  rich  deco- 
ration.   The  only  mark  we  know  is  the  name  NAST,  stencilled. 

Tours,  1782. — Noel  Sailly,  the  elder  and  younger,  have  marked  in 
turn  this  establishment,  which  has  produced  little.  We  do  not  know 
any  of  its  works. 

Lille,  1784. — Leperre  Duroo  opened  this  establishment  by  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  the  13th  January,  which  allowed  him  to  import  free  the 
necessary  materials  for  his  work.  In  1786  he  obtained  permission  to 
place  it  under  the  patronage  of  the  dauphin,  and  M.  de  Calonne  gave 
it  his  special  patronage.  What  attracted  his  favour  to  the  new 
industrial  was,  that  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  using  pit-coal  for 
firing.  Of  this  a  piece  in  the  ceramic  museum  gives  evidence  ;  it  is 
inscribed  "  Fait  à  LiHe,  en  Flandre,  cuit  au  charbon  de  terre,  en  1785. 
Le  Perre  was  called  to  Paris  to  teach  his  process  ;  but  the  experiments 
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he  made  &iled  from  the  iUwill  of  the  porcelain  makers  of  the  capitaL 

The  Lille  porcelain  is  fine,  very  translncent^  and  well  deoOTated  ;  the 

words  cmly,  à  X1ZZ0,  traced  with  a  bmsh,  are  of  the  first 

epoch  ;  later,  a  crowned  dolphin  (M.  468)  is  rtelusilled  on 

the  pieces.    In  some  services  the  two  marks  are  empkyyed 

simnltaneonsly  with  one  composed  of  a  W.    The  dolpliin 

M.  46S.      ill  bine,  nnder  the  glass,  is  in  the  Gasnanlt  collection*    To 

Leperre  succeeded  Roger,  Graindorge  and  Company,  and  Benand. 

The  Musenm  of  Seyres  possesses  a  piece  signed  in  red  witii  the 
cnrsiTO  letters  L«  D.  interlaced,  near  which  is  an  anchor.  IL  Bioer^ix 
reads  in  the  cq>her  Leperre  Dnroo  ;  we  dare  not  accept  thia 
nnconditionally. 

Pabis,  Pont-aux-Choux,  1784.— Founded  first  in  the  Roe  dea 
fj^  Boulets,  faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  by  Louis  Honoré  de  la  Mane 
Jjf^  de  Yilliers,  this  manufactory  produced  a  rather  fiboe  and  well- 
H.  469.  decorated  porcelain  with  this  mark  (M.  469).  But  the  sieuia 
Jean>Baptiste  Outrequin  de  Montarey  and  Edme  Toulouse^  having 
YTf^  acquired  it,  transferred  it  to  the  Bne  Amelot,  at  the  Pont^ux- 
tj^  Choux,  and  placed  it  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  Philippe 
It  470.  Joseph^  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  6th  August  1786;  the  cqpher 
then  adopted  was  LP  (M.  470). 

Dating  from  1793,  JPo&n^  iu  Pon^iM^-CAotM?  is  simply  placed 
under  the  pieces.  The  products  of  this  manufactory  are  rather  to  be 
commended. 

Outrequin  and  Toulouse  sold  the  worlds  to  Werstock,  soon  replaced 
by  Lemaire,  who  had  for  successors  Caron  and  Lefebvre. 

There  appears  to  have  been  at  Pont-aux-Choux  another  esta- 
blishment worked  successively  by  Mignon,  Kroel,  and  Deuster.  It 
existed  previous  to  1784.  * 

Paris,  barrière  de  Beuilly,  1784. — Henri  Florentin  Chanon, 
when  establishing  this  manufactory,  declared  his  wish  to  sign  with  the 
letters  C  H  interlaced.  The  ceramic  museum  possesses  a  piece  with 
arabesque  decorations  marked  in  red  C  H;  another  specimen,  in 
England,  has  the  same  letters  united  in  a  cipher. 

Saint-Brice,  1784. — MM.  Gomon  and  Croasmen  possessed  here  a 
manufactory  of  glass  and  porcelain,  of  which  the  products  are  unknown 
to  us. 

Saint-Denis  en  Poitou,  1784. — Nor  do  we  know  more  of  the 
porcelains  that  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  applied  for  permission  to  make  on 
his  property  of  Saint-Denis  de  la  Chevasse,  near  Montaigu. 
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Valencieîïnes,  1785. — Fauquez,  proprietor  of  the  earthenware 
works  of  Saint-Amand,  has  asked,  from  1771,  the  authorisation  to 
found  a  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Valenciennes,  and  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  he  met  with,  he  made,  in  1775,  some  trials  in  camaïeu  by 
virtue  of  the  gtmeral  authorisations.  At  last,  the  24th  May  1785,  he 
obtained  permission  with  the  stipulation  of  using  coal  ;  he  then  went 
into  partnership  with  a  Sieur  Vannier,  and  the  works  were  begun. 
In  1787  the  property  of  the  manufactory  had  passed  from  Fauquez 
into  the  hands  of  Lamoninary,  his  brother-in-law. 

The  importance  of  this  establishment  has  just  been  made  known  by 
an  interesting  monograph  of  Dr.  Lejeal  ;  we  see  by  it  that  Ver- 
boeckoven,  called  Fickaert,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  order,  executed  here  a 
number  of  biscuits,  among  which  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  was 
exceedingly  remarkable.  Among  the  collaborators  of  Lamoninary  may 
be  mentioned  Anstett,  of  Strasburg;  Joseph  Femig,  painter  and 
chemist,  Gelez,  Mester  and  Poinbœuf. 

M.  Lejeal  considers  as  dating  from  the  origin  of  the  manufactory 
the  rare  pieces  marked  VALENCIEN  ;  the  second 
period  is  characterised  by  the  cipher  (M.  471)  com- 
posed of  the  initials  of  Fauquez,  Lamoninary,  and 
Vannier  or  Valenciennes.  Lastly,  the  letters  LV, 
Lamoninary  Valenciennes,  or  Lamoninary  Vannier,  are  the  most  fre- 
quent, and  occur  under  this  form  (M.  472). 

Choisy,  1785.— Founded  by  a  sieur  Clément,  this  establishment 
belonged,  in  1786,  to  M.  Lefevre  ;  we  do  not  know  its  works. 

VINC5ENNES,   1786. — This    manufactory,  which    appears    to    have 

belonged  in  the  beginning  to  M.  Lemaire,  was  protected  by  liOuis 

Philippe,  Duke  of  Chartres  (later,  King  of  the  French),  and  directed  by 

Hannong.     From   1785  Hannong  without   work  and   living  in  the 

Château  of  Vemeuil,  at  Dormans,  had  asked,  by  letter  of  the  28th 

July,  authorisation  to  make  experiments  in  firing  with  coal,  and  they 

had  answered  him  that  the  Government  would  not  oppose  itself  to  such 

useful  attempts,  and  that  he  was  free  to  make  such  experiments  as  he 

thought  suitable.     This  was  not  the  answer  he  expected,  and  no  doubt 

it  was  then  he  engaged  himself  in  the  service  of  the  ^^^    ^^   ^. 

new  manufactory  of  Vincennes.     We  find  by  him      ^1^  /\ 

pieces  bearing:  this  singular  mark  in  which  appears  ^ 

,^  ,,T^,  O..X  M.473.        M.  474. 

the  h  already  used  at  the  Faubourg  Samt-Lazare 

with  crossed  pipes  (Sf.  473).    These  signs  are  under  a  trial  cup  and 

saucer,  yellowed  as  if  it  had  been  baked  by  coal.    This  curious  piece. 
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Fig*  142. 


)^À 


foiwrrr.AiN   of    tjm;  i>rc    di: 

ClIAtltltEia, — OOLL.    JAOytTK- 
ItAIiT. 


belonging  to  Jules  Vallet,  is  decorated  with  gold,  wreaths  of  foHaige 
trnil  detached  flowers  in  the  style  of  the  period  ;  the  pipes  alone  are 
^"ûj^  umler  the  enp  (M.  474)^  tlie  h  under  tlie  saucer  ;  now  tUi«  first 
-iX  ^^^  '^  explainod  by  tliis  (M,  47*3)  placed  under  a  cup  of  tho 
J».  475.  same  style,  in  the  Rryiiolds  collection,  and  which  is  accom- 
panied with  the  cipher  L,  P.  with  a  brush,  the  first  manifestation  of 

the  interference  of  the  Duke  de  Cliartres  in 

the  vforks,  and  of  the  protection  he  was  about 

to  grant  to  tho  wandering  porcclain-maher&. 

Thus,  by  a  logical  deduction»  the  %  of  the 

Faubourg  Saint*Lazare   leads  to  that  uf  Vin- 

cenuea,  and  the  signature  of  Hanuong  lead», 

by  the  transition  indicated  upon  the  piece  of 

Mr.  Eeynolds,  to  the  cipher  of  the  Duke  de 

ChartJ'es  traced  upon  a  poreehxiu  which  has,  in 

efft'ct,  all  the  characters  of  that  of  Ilannong. 

It«  products  are  very  felspathic, and  decorated  often  in  pale  colours; 

^^ty^   wreaths  of  flowers  interlaced  with  ribbons,  bouquets  and  sprigs 

>^      and  indented  borders  of  gold  are  what  we  most  frequently 

\yl^^     meet  with.      The   mark   in   blue,  under  the   glaze,   always 

M*  476,     veiy  careless  (M.  476),  is  the  crowned  cipher  of  the  prince, 

Pabis,   petite    kue    Saint-Gilles, — Messire  François  Maurice 

Honoré,   equerry,   conncillor  of  the  king,  warden  of  the  city  of  Paris  ; 

founded  there,  about  the  end  of  the  century,  a  manufactory  of  which 

the  garden  looked  upon  the  boulevard  in  front  of  the  park  and  of  the 

Hotel  Beaumarchais.     Tho  establishment  was  later  transferre*!  to  La 

Seinie,  near  Saint-Yrieix»     The  son  of  M.  Honoré  gave  himself  also  to 

the  making  of  porcelain  and  went  into  partnership  with  Dagoty. 

Paris,  rue  de  Crussul,  17S9* — The  Englishman  Potter  set  up 
this  manufactory^  Rue  de  Crussol,  styled  that  of  the  Prince  of  \Vale« 
(Prince  de  Galles),  be  introduced  there  the  system  of  ceramic  im- 
pressions, long  tried  elsewhere  ;  and  the  municipality  of  Paris,  surprised 
with  the  pretended  progress,  apphed  through  the  medium  of  Bailly  for 
a  privilege  in  favour  of  the  foreigner.  Eventa  caused  his  application  to 
be  forgotten  ;  the  time  of  privilege-s  had  passed.  Potter  signed  his  beat 
products,  in  full  letter?,  sometimes  in  gold,  sometimes  in  blue. 

PoNTENx  or  PoNTEiNX  (Laudcs),  1790. — We  place  here,  at  a  date 
probably  posterior  to  its  foundation,  a  very  interesting  establishment 
whose  existence  had  been  vaguely  indiruted  by  the  "  liste  mîcro- 
logique"  of  tho  [jorcelain  nmuufactories  preserved  in  the  Archives  of 
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Sèvres.  We  read  :  "  Pontons  (Landes)  no  longer  exists."  This  was 
written  about  1810,  and  might  be  true,  but  the  importance  of  the 
manufactory  is  proved  to  us  by  curious  specimens  communicated 
by  M.  Henri  Brochon,  of  Bordeaux.  These  are  four  small  busts  i-epre- 
senting  the  Four  Seasons;  the  porcelain  is  white,  fine,  close  grained, 
and  the  enamel,  though  very  vitreous,  is  suflSciently  thin  not  to  choke 
up  the  reliefs.  Winter  is  a  bearded  old  man,  bald-headed,  sheltering 
himself  under  an  ample  drapery;  Spring,  a  graceful  girl,  scantily 
draped  with  a  light  material  supported  by  a  fillet,  is  crowned  witli 
roses;  Summer,  her  hair  turned  back  with  a  baud  of  ears  of  corn, 
smiles  at  the  golden  harvest;  and  to  Autumn  the  author  has  given 
that  faun-like  physiognomy,  full  of  malice  and  gaiety,  which  is 
suitable  to  express  the  effect  of  the  grapes  that  overcharge  her 
forehead.  Tliese  little  busts  are  masterly  modelled,  of  a  good  style, 
full  of  animation.  Under  the  pedestals  the  sculptor  has  placed  the 
came  and  date  of  his  work  ;  Ponieinœ,  Ce  10  Juin  (or  Jouin)  1790. 
Klein.  The  name  is  accompanied  by  a  flourish  (paraphe).  Was  Klein 
the  director  of  the  establishment  or  one  of  the  artists  attached  to  it  ? 
It  matters  little  ;  manufactories  in  a  condition  to  produce  pieces  of  this 
kind  must  have  a  certain  importance,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  its  products  have  passed  unperceived  because 
they  were  attributed  to  the  central  establishment  of  the  Gironde. 

Does  this  long  enumeration  comprise  all  the  French  establishments  ? 
Evidently  not,  and  every  day  we  discover  pieces  of  uncertain  origin, 
although  their  production  touches,  as  it  were,  upon  modern  times. 

iT^  Cipher  in  red,  upon  common  porcelain  with  flowers, 
JA)j  coloured  grounds  and  camaïeux.  Most  of  the  specimens  come 
from  the  south.  Cipher  in  red,  resembling  that  of  Deruelle. 
It  certainly  comes  from  a  Parisian  workshop.  We  have 
even  asked  ourselves  if  it  could  be  the  mark  of  one  of  the 
Nast  family,  but  the  multiplicity  of  the  inscriptions  in  current 
characters  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  habits  of  the  family  did 
not  carry  them  to  the  cipher  style.  One  of  the  most  curious  pieces, 
signed  J.  N.  C,  is  dated  by  its  decoration;  tricoloured  ribbons,  inter- 
laced with  laurels,  form  medallions  on  which  are  inscribed  in  gold  la 
Nation,  la  loy,  le  Rorj. 

Mark  in  red  with  a  brush,   fine  porcelain,  with  patterns  in 
burnished  gold. 

JE  B        Pot  with  bouquets  and  gold  border.     Sèvres  style. 
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^/I  f         Porcelain  in  the  style  of  the  little  workshopR  of  Flaris. 

jA.  ^  M  •  Graved  in  the  paste,  saucer  with  red  ground  and  réserres 
enriished  with  insects,  in  the  centre  are  leaves  of  acanthus  upon  green 
ground,  of  recent  fabrication. 

^M>  Plate  with  pinked  edges  and  bouquets  in  the  Baxon 

o^     style. 

Ox  Crraved  in  the  paste,  under  a  cup  decorated  wifli  butter^ 

L   O    flies. 

D  Ct  C^    C!ap  "  <^  lustre  cantharide  ;  "   reserves  painted  with  a 
a  Paris      landscape  and  a  bridge.     In  a  dark  part  of  the  cup  the 

artist  has  graved  his  initial  M,  with  a  point    Upon  the 

bridge  is  written  :  Near  her  J  am  happi, 

T^T^f\       Water  jug  and  basin  with  wreaths  and  small  flowers, 
same  style. 


Plates  with   rich  borders,  with  landscape  and  animals  in 
the  style  of  Berghem.    M.  Biocreux  attributed  this  mark  to 
the  manufactory  of  Fontainebleau,  seeing  therein  allusion   to    the 
historic  carps  in  the  lake  of  the  château. 

)nj  "  Tête-à-tête  "  in  fine  porcelain,  Sèvres  style,  enclosed  in  a  box 

'^-^  with  compartments;  said  to  have  belonged  to  Marie  An- 
toinette ;  it  is  accompanied  by  accessories  in  goldsmith's  work.  We 
have  again  found  this  mark  accompanied  by  a  crescent  reversed, 
,.^^  ^         upon  rather  remarkable  pieces,  also  the  crescent 

/P//f       ^^^.     alone  appears  upon   a  sugar  basin   in  ordinary 


dùsi 


^         porcelain   which   belongs  to  us,  decorated  with  a 
gold  border  and  detached  bouquets. 

Service  in   fine  porcelain  decorated  with  a   border  and 
armorial    bearings   in  gold,  which  have   been  defaced  at 
^   the   Revolution  (Le  Noir  family).     The  mark  is   painted 
in  a  fine  blue.     We  have  found  it  again  in  gold  under  a 
little  coloured  figure,  apparently  German. 

n^         Pieces  with  wreaths,  bouquets,  and  ribbons;  Baron  Davillier 
IV  finding  in  them  close  analogies  with  the  porcelain  of  Marseilles, 
has  attributed  them  to  that  centre.     The  fact  does  not  appear  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Porcelain  with  bouquets  ;  style,  à  la  Reine  ;  mark  in  red.     Is 


c 


this  a  C,  or  the  crescent  figured  above  reversed  ? 
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V  ®  JVX      Porcelain  with  cornflowers  in  the  style  of  "  porcelaine  à  la 

H  ife  C      Stencilled  in  red,  decorated  with  detached  bouquets. 
rr%  p       Saucer  with  blue  decoration,  resembling  the  common  porce- 
V'     lain  of  Tournay. 

OL«^        Cup   and    saucer,  pink    ground,   with   border   of   flowers, 
_,_        common  porcelain,  end  of  the  century. 

V        French  porcelain,  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  Dresden  style. 
Trial  piece. 

Departing  from  the  outline  we  had  traced,  we  mention  some  of  the 
modem  manufactories,  of  which  it  is  important  to  note  the  existence. 

Paris,  faubourg  Saint-Denis,  92,  Bernard  and  Co.,  Le  Cointre  and 
Co.,  Lefevre,  Lebourgeois. 

Paris,    faubourg   Saint-Denis,    168,  Latourville   and   Co.,   Fleury, 
Flamenfleury. 

Paris,  rue  de  la  Pépinière,  16,  Chevalier  frères.  Marchand,  Fourmy, 
Potter  and  Co.,  Tregent. 

Paris,  rue   de   Charonne,   Levy   and    Co.,   Pressinger,   Massonnet, 
Dartes  frères  ;  these  last  transfer  the  establishment  from  la  Eoquette,  90. 

Paris,  rue  de  la  Roquette,  98,  Robillard. 

Paris,  Montparnasse,  rue  Notre-Dame-des-Champs,     P.  L.  Dagoty 
12,   Eoger,  Dagoty,  Dagoty   and   Honoré.      We   find  & 

pieces  marked  (M.  478),  and  others  signed  cursively      E.  Honore 
(M.  477).  Ed.  Honoré  &  C**        a  Paris 

à  Paris. 

M.  477.  M.  478. 

Paris,  Petite-Pologne,  rue  du  Rocher,  12,  Betz  and  Co.,  Nicolet  and 
Greder,  Réville,  Pérès. 

Paris,  Butte  de  Belleville,  Pétry,  Guy,  Desfossés. 

Paris,  rue  de  Popincourt,  58,  Cœur  d* Acier,  Dartes  aîné.     We  find 
pieces  of  the  Cœur  d'Acier  marked  with  a  heart. 

Paris,  rue  Baffroy,  Dubois-Hannong. 

Paris,  rue  Baflfroy,  32,  L'Hote. 

Paris,  rue  Neuve   Saint-Gilles,   Lortz,   Rouget,   Savoie,   Le  Bon, 
Honoré. 

Paris,  rue  des  Marais,  Toulouse,  Mercier. 

Paris,  rue  Folie-Méricourt,  Crémière,  Freund. 
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Paris,  me  des  Bécollets,  2,  Després  (cameoe). 

Parifiy  riie  Ménilmontant,  Oossart. 

Paris»  me  de  Grassol,  Constant  (biscuit). 

Versailles  (Seine-et-Oise),  Panckoucke,  Eoger,  Teingout 

Ohâtillon  (Seine).    Boussel  and  Co.,  Lortz,  Bonget. 

Choisy-le-Boi  (Seine).    LeiUetz  (H.  479  stendUed). 
Fontainebleau    (Seine-etrOise),  Benjamin,   Baruchweil; 
M.  Biocreux  attributes  to  this  manu&ctory  the  maik  of 
the  fish,  figured  page  594. 

Montereau  (Seine-et-Mame),  Hall. 
Lorient  (Morbihan),  Hervé,  Sauvageau. 
Bourbonnais,  Sinetti,  Deruelle  fils. 

Yalognes  (Manche),  Lemarrons  and  Co.,  Joachim,  Langlois.  This 
last  has  transferred  his  establishment  to  Bayeux. 

Caen  (Calvados),  Mallet,  Thierry.  This  mark  is  the  name  of  the 
town  stencilled. 

Gournay  (Seine-Inférieure),  Wood. 
Nantes  (Loire-Inférieure),  Decaen. 
Yierzon  (Cher),  Klein,  Pétri  and  Bonsse. 

CoLMAR  (Haut-Bbin). — ^The*  commercial  almanacs  mention  in  this 
locality  a  manufactory  of  faïence  stoves,  but  they  made  porcelain  here, 
as  appears  by  a  pretty  cream-pot  in  the  Gasnault  Collection,  signed 
Colmary  in  gold. 

Germany. 

Meissen,  Saxony. — To  reconcile  order  and  to  give  facts  is  difficult 
in  a  work  of  this  nature  ;  to  take  for  base  of  classification  the  date  or 
geographical  position  of  the  German  manufactories  would  be  to  plunge 
into  a  chaos  in  which  the  inquirer  would  infallibly  lose  himself.  Let 
ns  then  adopt  a  middle  course,  and,  while  preserving  national  groups, 
begin  at  the  real  invention  of  kaolinic  pottery. 

Germany,  like  France,  dreamt  of  porcelain,  only  there  it  was  not 
potters  but  alchemists  who  sought  it  ;  John  Frederic  Bottcher,  son  of 
one  of  these  last,  worked  so  ardently  that  the  fame  of  his  supposed  dis- 
coveries reached  Frederic  Augustus  I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  caused 
him  to  be  carried  oflf  and  retained  near  him. 

Bottcher  manipulated,  and  though  gold  did  not  arrive,  fear  and  dis- 
couragement rapidly  approached  :  in  short,  the  Elector  thought  himself 
duped,  and  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  real  value  of  his  adept,  he 
gave   him  for  assistant  and   superintendent   Ehrenfried  Walther  von 
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Tschimhaus.  This  distinguished  savant  had  also  sought  for  gold  ;  though 
he  no  longer  believed  in  mysteries,  yet,  struck  with  the  good  faith 
of  his  companion,  he  worked  to  help  him  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  Bottcher  complained  of  not  having  crucibles  sufficiently 
refractory  ;  Tschirnhaus  placed  at  his  disposition  a  red  clay  of  Okrilla 
of  which  he  poon  made  a  pottery,  red,  or  of  a  charming  brown,  which 
was  refractory,  and  of  which  the  sole  fault  was  its  requiring  either 
to  be  polished  on  the  lathe  or  the  addition  of  a  glaze.  The  Elector 
was  Eo  delighted  with  the  discovery  that  he  forgot  the  gold  and 
called  this  new  pottery,  red  porcelain.  At  the  same  time,  he  desired 
that  all  Bottcher's  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  the  making  of 
Chinese  porcelain. 

There  again  chance  assisted  the  progress.  One  day  Bottcher  feeling 
his  wig  more  heavy  than  usual,  examined  the  powder  which  covered  it, 
and  saw  that  they  had  substituted  a  mineral  powder  for  the  customary 
fecula  ;  having  called  his  valet,  he  learnt  that  lately,  a  man  named 
Schnorr  had  found  this  powder  in  the  environs  of  Aue  and  was  selling  it 
everywhere.  Tried  in  the  laboratory  it  was  recognised  by  Bottcher  as 
kaolin,  and  pure  porcelain  was  then  found. 

This  was  in  the  year  1709  ;  the  Elector  took  immediate  possession 
of  the  bed  of  kaolin.  The  manufactory,  shut  up  in  the  Albrechts- 
burg  of  Meissen,  became  a  fortress  into  which  no  one  could  penetrate  ; 
the  workmen  were  sworn  "to  keep  till  the  tomb"  the  secrets  tliey 
might  be  able  to  discover:  The  great  preoccupation  of  Bottcher 
was  to  obtain  a  paste  as  white  and  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
Corea;  he  succeeded  at  his  first  trial,  and  produced  pieces  with 
archaic  decoration  so  exactly  imitated  that  one  would  hesitate  to 
declare  them  European.  In  1719,  this  cemmist  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  worn  out  by  excesses,  rather  than  by  work.  Horoldt  suc- 
ceeded him  as  director,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  artistic  taste  ;  the 
European  style  was  inaugurated  ;  Handler,  a  skilful  sculptor,  con- 
ceived, about  1731,  the  idea  of  introducing  wreaths  in  relief  upon  the 
vases;  then  he  added  figures;  the  painter  Linderer  executed  the 
birds  and  insects  that  every  one  still  admires. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  stopped  the  impulse  of  progress,  and  it 
required  great  sacrifices  to  re-establish  things.  Dietrich,  professor  of 
painting  at  Dresden,  took  the  artistic  direction  (Fig.  143);  the 
sculptors  Luch  of  Frankenthal,  Breich  of  Vienna,  and  François 
Acier  of  Paris,  lent  their  assistance  ;  the  last,  who  came  from  Sèvres 
about    1765,   introduced   the   Sèvres  style  among  the   German  pro- 
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fluctîons.     From   tluj  time  a  new  era  of  success   was  opened,  and 
tlie  reputation  of  Dresden  poreelnin  became  European  (Plate  XII,) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  style  of  Saxon  works,  eyery 
one  is  familiar  with  the  vases  with  exuberant  rocailles,  the  centre-piece» 
(siirtoutH),  gigantic  candelabra,  and  luxiiriouB  girandoles  loaded  with 
coloured  flowers;  the  finely  modelled  coloured  groupa  (Fig.  144), 
painted  with  minute  care,  are  also  known.  We  pass  then  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  marks  which  may  afisist  in  determining  the  periods. 


Fig.  143. 


r.g.  144. 
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From  the  discovery  of  hard  paste,  the  pieces  ordered  by  the  King 
^     were  signed    AR   (M,    480),   Augnatus   Rex;   about    1712 
Q^J^\j)  appear  the  letters  K.  P.  M.  or  M.  R  M.  Koniglich  ponsellan 
M.480.      Manufactnr:  Meisner  [jorzellan  Manufactur. 

Works  for  sale  had  first  an  allegorical  sign,   the   rod  of  iEscti* 

Vjr  lapius   (M.  481),   allmîing    to    the    original    profession 

^  of  Bottcher.      In    1712,  two  crossed  swords  (M.  482) 

^  ;\\     were   substituted,    derived   from    the   ancient  arras    of 

M.  4SÎ.    M.482.    Saxony;  the  Elector  wore  these  two  swords  as  Grand 

Marshal  of  the  Holy  Empire.     During  this  period,  the  porcelain  was 

painted  in  the  archaic  Oriental  taste. 


Plate  XIL— SAXONY. 

Dresden — Hard  Porcelain — ^Ewer  in  Relief,  with  Figores  in  Violet  Camaïeu.     CoOeoHon 

Doctor  Piooey. 


p'.xn. 


C''H#".iAH.;i^irT 


V.     .-         w-v 
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factory,  in  1778  personally  took  the  direction  of  the  works  ; 
then  the  swords  reappeared  in  their  original  form  with  a  dot      ^ 


In  1720,  Horoldt  modified  the  swords  (M.  483),  he  first  introduced 
a  Chinese-German  style  with  rich  gold  borders,  in  which  an       y 
intense  violet  and  bright  iron    red  predominated,  then   came      Ov^ 
paintings   of  subjects    (Fig.  144),  landscapes,    birds,   insects    M.  483. 
and  bouquets,  in  a  word,  the  special  style  which  all  Europe  copied. 

The  King,  wishing  to  give  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  manu- 

or  small  circle  between  the  two  handles  (M.  484).  m.  4S4. 

In   179(5,  a  new  director,  Marcolini,  was  named;   he  substituted 
a  star  (M.  485)  for  the  point     This  is  a  period  cf  decadence;        v 
the  porcelain,  entirely  commercial,  has  no  longer  its  ancient      y(\ 
perfection.  ♦ 

Collectors  should  attend    to   this:    when  imperfect  pieces     ^^•'^^^« 
were  cast  aside,  they  crossed  the  swords  with  a  stroke  incised  in  the 
paste  by  the  lathe.     Many  of  these  porcelains  have  been  collected  and 
decorated  by  in^tators. 

At  the  present  time  the  manufactory  itself  counterfeits  its  old 
productions  and  its  old  marks. 

Brwnstvick. 

FCrstenbebg. — A  runaway  workman  of  Hochst  founded  this 
establishment  in  1750  ;  but,  overtaken  by  death,  he  was  replaced 
by  Baron  von  Lang,  a  distinguished  chemist,  who  brought  the  enter- 
prise to  a  successful  issue,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.    The  porcelain   of  Furstenberg  is  white,  well 

painted  and  very  similar  to  that  of  Berlin.     The  mark  is  a 

^  ^  M.  486. 

cursive  F  or  this  (M.  486)  : 

Neuhaus. — Von  Metul,  a  workman  of  Furstenberg,  endeavoured 
with  two  of  his  companions  to  set  up  works  here,  but  was  discovered 
and  expelled  from  Brunswick. 

HoxTER. — The  flower-painter,  Zieseler,  opened  a  porcelain  manu- 
factory here  which  did  not  succeed.  A  person  named  Paul  Becker 
established  himself  in  his  turn,  but  gave  up  the  manufacture  in 
consequence  of  an  agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

Nassau, 

HocnsT-uPON-THE-MAiN. — About  1720,  Gelz  of  Frankfort  tried 
to  transfer,  his  eaithenwaro  into  porcelain  works,  and  was  on  the  point 
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of  fidlare,  when  Bingler^  a  ranaway  from  Yienna,  came  to  bia  attirtaiioe^ 
and  brought  with  him,  among  other  indispengaUo  reqidiiteB»  tiie  (dan  of 
the  Austrian  OTens.  Bat  Ring^er  showed  himself  exoessbeljr  reserved, 
oarrymg  always  about  his  person  the  papers  containing  his  oeramio  secreta 
They  made  him  intoxicated  to  rob  him  of  his  tr^B^ores,  hastily  copied 
his  niotes,  and  several  fled  with  their  booty  to  sell  the  fruits  of  thrâr  theft, 
GehE  and  Bingler  continued  to  work  together,  aB4  in  lléù^  uudeir 
the  Electorate  of  John  Frederic  Charley  Ardibishop  of  Mayenee^  their 
pcHPceleinhad  acquired  all  the  qualities  for  which  it  was  celdbntedL 
Emmerich  Jodeph»  last  Elector,  gaye,  in  1762,  a  new  impulse  to  the 
establishment,  ^ich  had  become  the  property  of  the  State.  It  is 
then  that  the  celebrated  modeller  Melchior  made  figures  equal  to  thoae 
of  Saxony  ;  a  Venus  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  de  Martina  is  « 
masterpiece.  Melchior  signed  in  full  ;  his  signature  is  upon  a  biscuit  in 
the  Sèvres  collection.  Later,  this  artist  disappeared,  and  was  replaced 
by  Bies,  who  allowed  tibe  good  traditions  to  fall  ;  his  statuettes,  without 
proportion,  were  ironically  termed  **  great  heada**  Thjp  invasion  of  the 
French,  under  Custine,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  establidiment. 

The  mark  of  Hochst  (M.  487)  consists  of  a  wheel  with  six  spokes^ 

®  taken  from  the  arms  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mayenoe;  some- 
times it  is  traced  with  great  care,  but  usually  cursive.  Some 
M.  487.  services  of  the  later  period  have  the  wheel  surmounted  by  the 
Electoral  crown. 

Hes^-Barmètait 

Kelsterbach. — Busch,  a  Saxon  ceramic  artist,  set  up  this  manu- 
factory during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  from  1756  to  1763.  His  mark 
is  not  known  to  us. 

Electoral  Hesse, 

FcJLDA. — At  the  same  period,  Amandus,  Prince-Bishop  of  Fulda, 
established,  near  the  palace,  a  remarkable  manufactory,  whose  products 
were  almost  entirely  destine!  to  his  personal  use  and  that  of  the  dignita- 
ries who  surrounded  him.  His  successor  Henry  de  Buttler,  finding  the 
j^  expenses  too  onerous,  gave  up  the  enterprise  in  1780.  The 
Qy  porcelain  of  Fulda  is  often  very  beautiful  ;  it  is  marked  with 
<Jy  his  cipher  (M.  488),  signifying  fûrsUich  ftddaisch,  belonging 
M.  488.  iQ  ii^Q  Prince  of  Fulda.  The  groups  and  figures  have  often 
but  a  simple  cross. 
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Cassel. — About  1763,  they  say,  a  workman  of  Ringler  set  up 
works  in  this  town.  The  products,  if  they  exist,  are  unknown.  A 
running  horse,  which  we  have  seen  but  once,  is  said  to  be  the 
mark. 

We  now  enter  into  a  particular  country  which  has  its  special 
porcelain,  due  also  to  a  chance  discovery.  In  1758,  an  old  woman  went 
to  the  chemist  Macheleid,  at  Budolstadt,  and  proposed  to  him  a  powder 
suitable  for  drying  writing.  The  young  Henry,  who  had  lately  left  the 
schools  of  Jena,  was  at  his  father's,  and  impelled  by  curiosity,  he  made 
experiments  with  this  powder,  which  he  soon  recognised  to  be  kaolin. 
In  1759,  he  obtained  porcelain,  presented  some  specimens  to  the  Prince 
of  Schwartzburg,  and  Thuriugia  was  soon  in  possession  of  a  new 
industry, 

SaoDe-Cohurff  Goiha. 

GoTHA. — Manufactory  founded   in  1781,  by  Rothenberg;  its  pro- 
duets  are  imitated  from  those  of  Berlin  ;  the  primitive    ^r^ 
mark  is  a  G  (M.  489),  or  the  word  Gotlia,  traversed  by    g  R 

a  vertical   bar.     Transferred   in   1808  to  Hennebèrg,  it  m.  489.    M.  490. 
adopted  for  signature  a  capital  Roman  R  (M.  490). 

WAiiLENDORP. — Greiner  and  Hamann  founded  these  works  in  1762 
Its  mark  is  doubtful,  some  giving  the  trefoil  of  Greiner,  others  a 
double  W. 

Arnstad. — Marryat  attributes  to  it  pieces  marked  with  the  sign 
given  (page  609)  to  Weesp.  These  are  products  more  than  ordinary 
which  cannot  be  determined. 

Ohrdbuf,  Posneck,  and  Eisenbero,  have  also  had  ephemeral 
works. 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

LiMBACH. — Founded  in  1760  by  Gothelf  Greiner,  and  encouraged 
in  1762  by  Duke  Anthony  Ulrich  ;  it  was  soon  insufficient  to  execute 
its  orders,  and  was  united  to  Kloster-Veilsdorf  and  Grossbreitenbach. 

The  mark  of  Limbach  is  an  L  (M.  491)         ^ 
or  four  little  rings,  surmounted  by  a  cross         1/  /7^  •  qq oo 

(M.  493):   two    L's  crossed   in  this  form      ^^       -Za^^  ^ 

,  .,  ,  .         «r      r  1  M.  491.        M.  492.       M.  493. 

are  also  attnbuted  to   it.     We  have  also 

found    this  (M.  492)  under  pretty  porcelain  with   panoramic  views 

executed  in  bistre  camaïeu. 
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Exosteb-Vbilsdobf. — ^We  are  ignorant  of  the  date  of  these  wori»  ; 
j^,  be|oi6  its  union  with  Limbaoh,  it  appears  to  bare  signed  witit 
V^      this  dfrfier  (M.  494),  which  is  still  doubtfuL 

Anspach. — ^Bather  common  porcelain  is  atfaibated  to  this 
centre,  marked  with  a  very  cnrsiTe  A. 

Baubnstein.t— They  made  table  ware,  signed  B n,  in  bine  (M. 

ty^Yl     495),  often  with  other  letters. 

M.  495.        HHiDBUBGHAXTSEN. — ^A  certain  Weber  worked  there^  it  la 
said,  about  1763.     We  know  neither  the  products,  nor  tibe 
mark  of  this  centre. 


SeJiwartzburff. 

GBOSSBBEiTEKBAOH/near  Budolstadt — ^This  manufactory  had  already 
some  importance  when  Duke  Anthony  Ulrich  acquired  it  to 
unite  it  to  Limbach.  Its  mark  was  a  doyer  leaf  (M.  496). 
H.496.  Some  authors  assert  that  this  same  leaf  traced  oursiyely 
belongs  to  the  united  manufactories;  we  haye  seen  it  upon  seryioes 
which  had  also  two  pipes. 

We  frequently  find  German  pieces  with  mythological  subjects 
or  simple  ornaments  signed  with  a  mark  composed  of 
an  arrow  trayersing  the  letter  G  (M.  497).  It  is  now 
generally    agreed    to     restore    this    sign   to   Grossbreiten- 


H 


«•''"•       bach. 

.  Ilmenau,   again,   is   one   of   the   works    set   up    by   Greiner  and 

Hamann,  and  which  became  confounded  in  the  great  centre  of  Limbach. 

RuDOLSTADT. — It  is  here  that  Macheleid  made  his  first  attempts. 

Y      Did  he  set  up  a  furnace  ?     We  do  not  kaow,  but  to  Rudolstadt 
are  attributed  porcelains  marked  with  an  R,  or  with  either  one 
^  ^yg     (M.  498)  or  two  forks  crossed. 

SiTZERODE,  VoLKSTADT. — In  1759,  Machclcid  set  up  at 
Sitzerode  a  manufactory,  transferred  in  1762  to  Volkstadt  by  a  mer- 
chant of  Erfurt,  named  Nonne,  who  had  purchased  it,  and  who  gave 
it  considerable  development.  In  1770,  it  was  retaken  by  Greiner,  and 
received  a  more  powerful  impulse.  The  usual  marks 
are  composed  of  the  letters  CV,  separate  or  united  in  a 
cipher.  This  signature  was  first  attributed  to  Kloster 
Veilsdorf,  but  as  it  often  accompanies  the  escutcheon 
of  Saxony  (M.  499),  it  remains  without  doubt  that  it 
ought  to  be  restored  to  Volkstadt 
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1ÎEGENSBURG  or  Katisbon.  —  To  this  town  is  attributed  M.  500, 
sometimes  found  on  ïhuringian  porcelain.    Mr.  Keynolds 


has   it   under  cups  decorated   with   landscapes   in   bistre    -/v  • 
camaïeu  ;  and  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  pieces  of  orna- 
mental decoration. 


Gera.— It  is  not  at  Gera  itself,  but  at  the  village  of  Unterhausen, 
near  that  town,  that   the   manufactory    had   its   seat.     Mr.  ^ 

Chaflfers  annoimces  that  it   was  founded  about  1780,  and    \JL  2^# 
that  its  mark  is  a  cursive  G  ;  others  give  it  the  German  G         ah 
(M.  501).     At  any  rate,  these  signs  date  from  the  earliest       M.  501. 
times,  and  go  back  earlier  than  1780.     Towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  works  belonged  to  MM.  Schenk  and  Lorch,  who  have    yv    w 
produced  pretty  services  with  baskets  of  flowers  sometimes     7v      X 
upon  a  pure  yellow  ground  ;  they  marked  (M.  502).  M«  ^^2« 

KoNNEBURG. — This  establishment,  very  ancient  and  little  known, 
was  specialised  for  the  making  of  pipe  bowls  ornamented  with  rich 
paintings  ;  a  great  number  of  painters  were  attached  to  it,  and  if  the 
name  of  Rcmneburg  is  unknown  among  us,  it  is  much  esteemed  by 
German  students. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

Baden. — The   widow  Sperl  set  up  this  manufactory,  about  1753, 
employing  workmen  from  Hochst.     The  porcelain  is  very  fine,  a^m. 
and  is  often  marked,   in  gold  filled   in,  with  two  axe-heads  ^  ^^3 
that  have  the  edges  towards  each  other  (M.  503). 

The  golden  axe-heads  occur  upon  some  figures  representing  in 
coloured  porcelain,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Painting  and  Poetry. 

Wiirteniberff. 

LuDWiQSBURG  or  LouiSBURG. — Founded  in  1758  by  Ringler,  a  runa- 
way from  the  Vienna  manufactory,  it  was  encouraged  by  Charles  Eugene, 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg.    It  produced  carefully  executed  works,  although  a 
little  less  white  than  those  of  Meissen  and  of  Vienna,  and  to  be  MJ>^ 
recommended  for  their  judicious   and   well-composed  decora-   ^^S; 
tion.    It  also  made  groups  and  figures  in  porcelain  which  have     JL/ 
nothing  to  envy  in  the  similar  products  of   Saxony.    The    M.  504. 
customary  mark  (M.  504)  is  formed  of  a  double  0  surmounted  by  a 
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iflosed  crown,  which  âistingnishes  it  from  the  cipher  of  Comte  Custiiie, 
of  Niederviller.  It  is  this  mark  which  has  obtained  for  it  in  commerce 
f    the  name  of  Eronenlmrg.    Bat  Wurtemberg  has  not 


—        K^    alone  had  this  mark.    We  have  met  with  fine  cups  with. 
c<^        *     flowers  bearing  in  blue  an  L  crowned,  or  the  initial  L 
M.  505.        .only,  initial  name  of  the  town. 

Another  mark  consists  in  an  escutcheon  charged  witii  three  stags' 
horns  (M.  5065)  or  one  only  (M.  506a),  some  only  hare 
this  (M.  QOéo).   Upon  others  the  shield  marks  the  saacer 
and  the  branch  the  cap.    Mr.  Chaffers  thinks  that  these 
0^^^^^       Tarions  signs  belong  to  the  last  period  of  the  mana- 
•    ^*^       factory.    We  have  met  them  upon  very  fine  specimens 

M.  506a 5066 5060        „    «J        ^     •     j        v  •  i^xi.    i  ^      \.  auv        i. 

well  characterised  as  being  of  the  last  centnry.  Althoagh 
Charles  Eugene  died  in  1793,  the  crossed  Cs  were  used  till  1806» 
Later,  the  cipher  TB  was  substituted,  in  1818  WB,  always  under  the 
crown. 


Ba/varia. 

Neudbgk-Nthphenbubg. — Founded  in  1754  by  the  earthenware- 
maker  Niedermayer,  under  the  protection  of  Count  Hainshausen; 
Bingler  was  attached  to  it,  and  soon  the  elector,  Maximilian  Joseph, 
became  the  patron.  In  1758,  the  establishment  was  transferred  to 
Nymphenburg.  The  products  of  this  manufactory  are  remarkable; 
the  golds  are  fine,  the  colours  bright  and  well  glazed  :  the  land- 
scapes of  Heinzmann  and  the  subjects  of  Âdler  are  justly  esteemed. 
Another  painter,  G.  C.  Lindeman,  has  signed  a  piece  in  the  Eeynolds 
»v  collection.     The  most  ancient  products  have  for 


i^: 


• 


»TV 


mark  a  star  formed  of  two  triangles  and  having 

at  each  point  signs  of  ancient  alchemy  (M.  507), 

M.  507.         M.  508.    Later  the  shield  fusilly  of  Bavaria  (M.  508),  azure 

and  argent,  was  graved  in  the  paste.     Sometimes  it  is  traced  in  blue  in 

the  porcelain  furnace. 

Frankenthal. — We  have  related,  page  492,  how  Paul  Antoine 
Hannong,  expelled  from  Strasburg,  came  to  offer  his  services  to  Charles 
Theodore,  who  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  porcelain  manufactory  and 
became  proprietor  of  it.  The  rapid  success  of  the  works  of  the  Palatinate 
is  explained  by  the  beauty  of  the  products  ;  if  they  are  inferior  in  white- 
ness to  those  of  Saxony,  they  yield  nothing  in  elegance  and  richness  of 
decoration  to  these  celebrated  works.     The  groups  are  in  good  taste 
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FRANKENTHAL. 


M.  509. 


M.  510. 


M.  511. 


and  of  careful   design;   the  paintings  have  a  purity  of  tone  and  of 
make  highly  to  be  recommended,  entirely  Fig.  145. 

preserving  the  German  style.  We  have 
observed  certain  plates  with  grounds  of 
veined  wood  and  design  ** trompe-l'œil" 
in  the  centre,  quite  similar  to  the  speci- 
mens of  Niederviller  faïence  ;  Fig.  108, 
p.  412. 

The  marks  also  give  a  kind  of  chro- 
nological  history  of   the   establishment 
Under  Paul  Hannong,  the  lion  rampant 
of  the  Palatinate   (M.  509)   is  traced  in  bhie,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  the  monogram  of  Hannong. 

When  Joseph  Adam  succeeded  his 
father,  he  traced,  near  the  same  lion,  the 
cipher  J  AH  (M.  510).  When  the  Elec- 
tor Charles  Theodore  became  proprietor 
and  protector  of  the  manufactory,  his  crowned  cipher  (M.  511)  became 
the  official  mark.  Later,  having  become  master  of  all  Bavaria,  he  sub- 
stituted a  round  seal,  fusilly. 

This  curious  cipher  (M.  512),  which  is  to  be  found  alone 
on  some  small  pieces,  had  been  read  upside  down,  and  attri- 
buted to  Kloster-Veilsdorf. 

Anspach. — The  manufactory  of  this  town  appears  to  have  been  set 
up  in  1718,  by  runaway  Saxon  workmen.     It  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  and  its  products,  pretty  fine,  are  marked  with  an 
A,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  placed  under  an  eagle,  also 
curiously  traced  (M.  513). 

Bayreuth. — This  name,   accompanied    with  the  date  of 
1744,  is  in  gold  underneath  a  cup  decorated  with  the  view  of 
a  city,  with  persons  in  the  costume  of  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.    This  cipher  is  also  attributed  to  it  (M.  514),  which  we 
have  found  on  a  cup  decorated  in  blue  with  the  Bavarian  fusilly 
shield. 

Fruma. 


Â 

M.  512. 


M.  514. 


Berlin. — The  beginnings  of  porcelain  at  Berlin  are  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  About  1750  or  1751,  Wegely,  who  had  acquired  one 
of  the  copies  of  Ringler's  notes,  founded  in  the  Neue  Friedrich  Strasse 
an  establishment,  which  ceased,  in  consequence  of  a  manufactory  set  up 
in  the  I^eipziger  Strasse,  by  John  Ernest  (^ottskowski,  a  banker.  Did  this 


vX/ 


BSBUN. 
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latter  act  firom  kis  awn  impulse;  or  was  he  not  rather  the  proxy  of  a 

greater  personage?    What  is  certain  is,  that  the  great  Predeckv  mairter 

of  Saxony,  carried  off  from  Meissen  the  pasle^  models^  ooUectioiis^ 

Fig.  146.  c^d  ^^^A  ^^  w<K^kmeii  and  artists»  to  the 

advantage  of  Berlin,  whidi  became  one  of 

the  first  manofftctories  of  Cteroaany.   Yet  it 

was  not  until  after  the  peaee  of  fiobeit»- 

barg,  in  1763,  that  Frederic  acquired  the 

establishment»  which  beoanie  royaL 

The  fiist  Prussian  porodais,  that  of 
Wegely»  has  nothmg  xemaihable;  itsiaaik 
(515)  is  a  W,  of  which  the  imier  strokes  are 
polonged  so  as  to  imitate  coarsely 
the  two  swords  of  Saxony*     This 
^'  ^^^'    sign  must  not  he  confounded  with 
the  pipes  of  Thuringia.   The  products  with 
the  two  i»pes  are  c^  greyer  pastes  and  less 
finely  decorated  than  those  of  BerUn. 

The  second  manufactory  has  a  unique  mark,  the  sceptre  (M.  516), 
^      which  is  taken  from  the  ancient  arms  of  Kancteilnus;  Ifae 

I  elector,  and  later  the  kings  of  Prussia  had  this  ensign  as 
emblem  of  their  dignity  as  arch-chamberlains  of  the  Holy 
Empire.  There,  as  at  Sèvres,  when  it  was  still  private  pro- 
perty, the  'manufactory  already  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
sovereign.  The  porcelains  with  the  sceptre  are  of  a  fine  paste, 
very  white,  remarkable  reliefs,  their  decoration  painted  in  pure  well- 
glazed  colours. 

Among  the  Saxon  artists  transferred  to  Berlin  are  Meyer,  Klipsel, 
and  Bohme.  We  have  seen  a  magpie  delicately  modelled  and  painted, 
signed  Efster. 

About  1830,  the  common  establishments  having  coarsely  imitated 
the  Prussian  mark,  the  letters  K.P.M.,  Konigliche  Preusaische  Manu- 
factura were  added  under  the  sceptre,  or  a  second  mark  in  red,  consisting 
of  the  globe  and  cross,  with  the  same  initials. 

At^stria, 

Vienna. — Tiiis  manufactory  was  founded  in  1718  by  a  Dutchman, 
Claude-Innocent  du  Paquier,  who  had  attached  to  himself  a  runaway 
arcanist  of  Meissen,  named  Stenzel,  by  the  promise  of  a  thousand 
thalers,  an  independent   dwelling,  and  an  equipage.     The  speculator 
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sought  in  a  company  the  means  of  conducting  his  establishment  into 
the  j>ath  of  success;  Peter  Henry  Zerder,  Martin  Peter,  a  merchant,  and 
Christoph  Conrad  Hunger,  an  artist,  uniterl  with  him.  They  solicited 
a  privilege,  which  was  granted  them  the  27th  May  1718,  by  the  em- 
peror, Charles  VI.,  and  which  was  to  be  available  for  twenty-five  years. 
Yet  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed  ;  the  engagements  could  not  be  ful- 
filled, and  before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  Stenzel  returned  to 
Meissen,  carrying  with  him  the  secret  of  the  porcelain — a  secret  he  had 
obstinately  refused  to  divulge.  Notwithstanding  these  events,  Paquier 
did  not  lose  courage;  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  manufactory  the 
semblance  of  some  activity,  continuing  his  works  for  good  or  ill.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  till  1744,  when  he  offered  to  cede  the  manufactory 
to  the  Grovernment.  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  accepted,  and  by  an 
official  contract  the  establishment  became  the  property  of  the  State, 
which  charged  itself  with  a  debt  of  45,549  florins.  Du  Paquier  remained 
still  at  the  head  of  the  works,  with  a  salary  of  1500  florins,  under  the 
superior  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Bank. 

To  the  first  period  are  attributed  pieces  marked  with  a  W,  and 
which  have  a  much  older  appearance  than  those  made  at  Berlin,  and 
signed  with  the  same  letter. 

In  1747,  Joseph  Niedermayer  was  named  master  modeller,  and  they 
began  to  make  small  figures.    The  manufactory  took  a  great  extension 
and  developed  itself  rapidly  ;  from  20  workmen  it  employed  in  1744, 
the  number  had  reached  200  in  1770,  and  320  in  1780.   Since      j^ 
it  had  become  an  imperial  establishment,  it  marked  its  pieces       ^^ 
with  the  Austrian  shield  (M.  517),  at  first  graved  in  the  paste   M.517. 
and  afterwards  traced  with  a  brush  in  blue. 

The  superior  direction  was  confided,  from  1744  to  1758,  to  Maierhofer 
von  Grunhiibel  ;  from  1758  to  1770,  to  Joseph  Wolf  von  Eosenfeld.  In 
1770,  Kessler,  called  to  this  high  oflSce,  thought  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  works  by  augmenting  the  staff  by  one-third  ;  but  it  had 
the  contrary  result:  a  true  decline  showed  itseK  in  the  works  of 
all  styles,  and  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  depots  at  Prague, 
Briinn,  Lemberg,  &c.,  the  sale  diminished  and  the  enterprise  became 
burdensome. 

In  1782,  the  Emperor  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  state 
of  the  manufactory,  and,  entrusting  its  direction  to  Baron  von  Sorgenthal, 
he  then  decided  on  putting  it  up  for  sale,  and  the  auction  was  to  take 
place  the  20th  July  1784  ;  but  as  no  buyer  presented  himself,  Baron  von 
Sorgenthal,  confirmed   in  his  functions,   introduced  judicious  reforms. 
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ovganked  a  kind  df  sobool  of  art^a&d  aocm  raised  the  piodiictBto  a^levèl 
tiiey  had  nefdr  before  reached*  T&ia  period  was,  withoBt  qneatîâiit  â» 
moat  briliisAt  of  the  «fltabliahmeiit.  Joseph  Leithner,  a  ehemiit  m 
whom  deircdved'aie  preparation  of -tiie  ookyors»  invvatited  a  Uadii:  from 
uramum  which  gave  grounds  of  the  finesi  efect  Wealso  owe  to  him  1^ 
employ m^it  of  {flatina  in  the  solid  and  briUiant  state,  and  a  deecmtioii 
(tf  gold,  burnished  m  relief  upon  dead  gtdd^^now  so  rare  and  sought  iAer» 

Sehindkr,  a  painter  of  omam«i^  d^stiagdahed  himself  by  his  taste; 
another  decorator,  Geoige  Perl,  was  called  io  sooeeed  Leithner;  Antony 
Graan,  a  painter,  contribnted  towaxds  eamiiig  the  rococo  stjle  to  be 
given  up  for  one  <Â  dasstc  parity  ;  FersHer  represented  t^  lemadfe^ 
able  mythological  sabjects.  Mr.  Beymdds  has  a  piece  painted  witb 
animals,  in  the  style  of  Bergfaem,  by  an  artist  named  iJumprecditi  aai 
Joseph  If  igg  rivals,  in  flowers,  the  best  artists  of  Sevras. 

Sôrgenthal  also  caused  to  be  made^  nnder  the  direction  of  Flaxman, 
imitations  of  the  fine  potteries  of  Wedgwood.  Wearied  with  m  many 
works,  he  had  associated  with  himself  in  1808^  Niedermayer,  who 
replaced  him  in  1805. 

Political  events  did  much  injury  to  the  establishment,  which  lan- 
guished until  1813,  it  then  recovered  itsdf  by  degrees,  and  celebrated 
its  centenary  in  1818.  Ât  this  period, its  staff  ecmsisted  <&  fivehondred 
persons.  In  1827,  Benjamin  Scholz  succeeded  Niedermayer  ;  he  died 
in  Ï834,  and  was  replaced  by  Baumgartner.  In  1844,  Baron  Leithner 
took  the  direction,  to  yield  it,  in  1856,  to  Alexander  Lowe  :  this  was 
its  last  period.  A  decision  of  the  Beichsratli  suppressed  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  drawings,  a  part  of  the  models,  the  ceramic  collections, 
and  the  library,  were  deposited  in  the  Austrian  Museum. 

Thus  ended  this  manufactory,  which,  in  its  varied  fortunes,  knew 
how  to  keep  itself  on  a  respectable  level,  and  never  gave  up  to  com- 
merce products  unworthy  of  the  imperial  mark. 

In  its  early  time  the  paste  was  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  but  it 
became  very  white  after  having  been  mixed  witli  the  kaolin  of  Moravia. 
It  is  generally  fine  and  well  worked,  and  its  decorating  colours  add 
brilliancy  to  solidity. 

The  rapid  sketch  which  we  have  just  made  of  the  history  of  Austrian 
porcelain,  is  derived,  in  great  part,  from  an  excellent  memoir,  published 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Falke. 

The  establishments  of  Bohemia  all  date  from  this  century,  and  we 
only  mention  them  here  to  leave  no  apparent  gaps  :  they  are  Elbogen, 
Pirkenharamer,  and  Schlakenwald. 
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Holland. 

Weesp. — Count  von   Gronsveld,  seconded   by   German   workmen, 
founded  this  manufactory  during  tlie  Seven  Years'  War  (1756      w 
to   1763).     The   mark   generally  known   is  a  W,  in  blue  or     "^ 
gold  ;  another  sign  (M.  518)  has  been  attributed  to  Weesp, 
which  Marryat  assigns  to  Arnstadt  in  G^tha.     The  Reynolds  collection 
has  a  piece  with  W  ;  also  signed  J.  Haag. 

Amsterdam. — It  is  with  the  materials  of  the  works  at  Weesp  that  the 
Protestant  Pastor  de  Moll,  assisted  by  some  capitalists,  set  up  at  Oud- 
Loosdrecht,  near  Amsterdam,  this  new  establishment  ;  transferred  later 
to  Amstel,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  remarkable  porcelain 
issued  from  these  localities  is  signed  first  and  from  1772,  M.  o.  L, 
Manufactur  oude  Loosdrecht  ;  later,  one  finds  the  name         .  ^ 

Amstel,   inscribed   alone   or  in  conjunction   with  the    ^-^^irtjtj^ 
letters  M.  o.  L  (M.  519).     On  the  death  of  the  Pastor      TV/f ,      T 
de  Moll,  the  shareholders  confided  the  direction  to  a      ^  CvVTu 
Mr.  Daeuber. 

Hague. — Lynker,  a  German,  founded  this  establishment  in  1778, 
and  obtained  the  encouragement  of  the  authorities  ;  he  took  for  mark 
the  heraldic  symbol  of  the  town,  that  is,  a  stork  holding  a 
reptile  in  its  beak  (M.  520).  The  Hague  porcelain  is  always 
very  finely  decorated,  and  its  paste  is  often  very- beautiful. 
There  are  some  paintings  of  the  Hague,  made  upon  white 
porcelain,  introduced  from  without  Hence,  it  htis  been  in- 
ferred that  the  Hague  never  fabricated,  an  error  easily  refuted,  since 
in  many  pieces  the  mark  is  blue  under  the  glaze,  and  more  frequently 
fired  with  the  paste. 

Abnhem. — It  is  said  that  this  town,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Guelderland,  has  been  the  seat  of  a  porcelain  manufactory. 
We  know  neither  its  products  nor  its  marks. 

Bdgiwn. 

Brussels. — Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  Monsieur  Crette 
possessed  a  manufactory  of  porcelain,  of  which  some  pieces  exist  in  the 
Reynolds  collection.     Upon  one  is  the  monogram  (M.  521);        'j^ 
the  others  have  the  name  only  in  the  inscription.  ^^  521 

L\  Crette  de  Bruxelles 
rue  d^Aremberg,  1791 

2  K 


^ 
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Otiier  poroelaiiis  of  Brossels  are  signed  with  a  B  rarmoimted  By  tiie 
lojral  crown.    One  piece  bears  t)ie  name  dT  the  decorator  iSbensteui. 

SwitmrlanéL 

.  ZuBiCH. — The  mannfaotory  of  this  place  was^ealaBlisheo  Iby  s 

runaway  from  Hochst,  who  gaye  up  the  direction  to  g^iiBDgler  and 

^     Hearacher,  who  remained  posseœors  from  17C3  to  1768.    We 

Mm.  ^^^  groups  and  some  services  toleraUy  well  treated  ;  the  rert 

is  current  porcelajn  ;  the  mark  (522)  is  the  Germaii  Z. 

Nyon. — ^If  we  are  to  follow  Mr.  Chaffers^  this  town  of  thp  can  too 

of  Yaud  would  have  had  two  mana£Actories  during  the 

last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  directed 

by  L.  (ïenèse  ;  the  second»  known  by  eyery  one»  is  that 

founded  by  Maubrée»  a  Parisian  painter»  who  introduced  the  French 

stylCé    The  mark  of  Nyon  is  a  fish  (M.  523),  more  or  less  well  traced, 

Denmark. 

CoFENHAGSir.— It  is  ta  a  certain  HuUer  that  Denmark  owes  her 
important  manufactory»  set  up  in  1772»  with  the  assistanee  of  Yen  Lang^ 
a  runaway  firom  Furstenb^g;  it  was  first  put  out  in  shares»  and'  later 
purchased  by  the  King.    The  considerable  quantity  of  ordinary  objects 

delivered  for  consumption  did  not  prevent  the  production  of  remark- 
able pieces  of  great  ornamentation,  and  figures  in  biscuit  of  perfect 
execution. 

The  mark  consists  in  three  undulating  lines  (M,  524),  representing, 
^^^^  according  to  some,  the  waves  of  the  Baltic,  and  according  to 
„  ^_ .      others  the  Straits  of  the  Sound,  and  of  the  Great  and  Little 

M.  524.  ' 

Belt. 

Biissia. 

Saint  Petersburg. — Elizabeth  Petrowna,  from  1744  to  1746,  caused 

this   establishment  to  be  raised,  by  Baron  Yvan  Antinnovitch  ;    but 

Catherine  enlarged  it  considerably  under  the  administration  of  J.  A. 

^jL.       Olsoufieff   in    1765.      French   artists    and   workmen 

g«VD  ^PP^^^  *^  h^^®  contributed  at  diflTerent  periods  to  the 
C/|\P  perfection  of  the  work  ;  hence  Kussian  porcelain  has 
M.  525.  M.  526.  closc  analogy  with  ours.  The  mark  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  cipher  of  the  sovereign  ;  thus  under  Catherine  IL,  they  signed 
(M.  525)  ;  under  Nicholas  L  (M.  526).     Certain  writers  pretend  that 
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one  meets  with  pieces  having  three  vertical  strokes  ;  we  do  not  know 
them^  and  it  appears  to  us  that  their  position  would  be  very  difficult  to 
determine,  unless  accompanied  by  some  other  sign. 

Moscow. — It  has  been  written  that  the  porcelain  of  Moscow  comes 
from  a  manufactory  established  at  Twer,  in  1756,  by  Gamier  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  an  error  in  this  statement.     First,  several  works  bear  the 
name  of  the  town,  and  one  of  them  is  marked  with  the  name     ^ 
of  the  director,  Gardner,  and  not  Gamier,  and  with  his  initial     M 
(M.  527),  which  exists  alone  under  some  little  figures  long  known 
and  attributed  to  St.  Petersburg.    The  work  signed  by  Gardner  in 
1784  (Coll.  Duke  of  Martina)  proves  that  he  possessed  the  true  talent 
of  painting.     We  saw  three  medallions  with  subjects  after  Boucher  as 
fine  as  any  work  of  Sèvres.    A  modern  manufactory  at  Moscow  set  up 
by  A.  Papove,  marks  with  the  monogram  AP. 

Poland. 

KoRZEC,  in  Volhynia. — This  rare  porcelain  has  its  name  written  in 
red  with  a  brush,  under  the  figure  of  a  kind  of  mountain  (M.  528).   We 
do  not  know  to  what  date  we  should  refer  the  foundation  of       ^^^ 
the  manufactory  of  Korzec,  but  porcelain  has  been  made  in    t^OJ^TgC 
Poland  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  since       m.  528. 
we  find  some  pieces  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the  Eegent  in  1723. 

Portugal. 

Vista  Allègre,  near  Oporto. — This  manufactory,  since  its  origin, 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Pinto-Basto  family.  The  first  specimens 
have  been  marked  with  the  letters  VA  crowned  ;  but  this  signature  is 
so  rare  that  the  actual  proprietors  have  never  seen  it.  The  hard  porce- 
lain of  Vista  Allègre  is  without  mark. 

Italy. 

ViNEUF,  near  Turin. — Here  is  a  manufactory  which  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  but  which  is  interesting  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  its  products  ;  mixed  well  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  mag-      4- 
nesite  of  Baldissero,  this  element  renders  the  paste  fusible  at    ^ 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  others,  and  allows  it  to  undergo 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.     Dr.  Gioanetti,  founder  of  the 
manufactory,  has  marked  the  initials  of  his  name,  accompanying  a  V, 
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TmàXj  soimoimted  by  the  'erom  of  Ba^by  (H.  bWj/  LtAeat  H» 
«t-:  Y  only»  oi  with  the  cxoba'  (ML  £80),  liias  been  etdtwfdbf 
V      adopted.         i     • 

'  It  now  (miy  temains  to  3iienti«Âi  the  ^eoeB  upon  whioiiwe 
hATO  met  with  dgns  Btill  linksoWi^  and  difltoilt  to  âtladi  to  file 
jnanofiBM^tories  dtéd  above.  .     '      «  .         i 


.  We  haye  obserred  this  maik  upon  a  fine  Gennaa  poroe- 
lain  of  the  Meissen  schooL 

Fine  piece,  painting  br^t  and  well  glaaed^  wludi 
made  one  attribute  it  to  Holland.  Essentially  dpff^r^it 
from  the  lion  of  the  Palatinate. 

Porcelain  rajiher  dark,  remarkable  polyohromedeooantioQ 
in  the  German  styla 

Pot  with  handle,  Gtenùan  porcelain,  with  flowers. 

In  the  paste  of  a  teapot  of  very  translncent  poÉoelain, 
delicately  decorated  with  bonqnets,  Saxon  style,  exeeated  in 
iron-red  camaien. 


Dark,  argillaeeons,  heavy  porcelain,  with  relieft  in  the 
paste;  decoration  of  flowers  in  the  Thuringian  style.    Would 
rW      the  crowned  cipher  be  Hesse  Darmstadt  ? 

Porcelain  of  the  same  kind,  in  relief,  and  subjects  in  the 
style  of  Hochst.  We  have  seen  this  mark  again  upon  a 
charming  teapot,  with  figures  and  landscapes  of  a  delicacy 
worthy  of  Meissen. 

Common  ribbed  porcelain,  dark,  and  decorated  in  ca- 
maïeu of  a  violet  rose. 


U.S. 


Cup  with  flowers,  and  detached  bouquets,  resembling  the 
French  soft  paste. 

Group  of  little  peasants,  common  porcelain  of  inferior 
workmanship. 


/^  This  mark,  taken  by  us  for  the  first  time  upon  a  specimen 

v^Q.      barely  legible,  has  since  been  attributed  to  Hoxter,  and  the 

German  Z  has  been  explained  as  the  initial  of  the  painter 
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Zieseler.  The  foundation  of  the  manufactory  at  Hoxter  has  been  an 
ephemeral  attempt,  and  we  do  not  think  that  Zieseler  had  time  to 
perfect  his  works  so  as  to  produce  the  magnificent  specimens  which 
we  have  seen  with  this  mark.  Besides,  the  P  is  here  the  capital  letter, 
and  it  is  under  this  initial  we  must  seek  for  the  German  manufactory. 

.d?.  Another  figure,  belongiug  to  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio. 

•  Landscape,  with  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  Swiss  costume  ; 

JS-        painting  rather  dry.     Switzerland  ? 

V^^  Mr.  Marryat  gives  this  mark  as  belonging  to  Frankenthal, 

2     and  signifying  Franz  Bartolo.    We  would  also  remark,  the 
same  author  assigns  the  fork  to  Budolstadt. 

A 
/Ç^  German  porcolain,  attributed  to  Anspach  without   any 

T\r      certainty. 


0 


Same  attribution  ;  here  we  should  rather  see  the  arms 
of  the  city  of  Strasburg. 

Urn  graved  in  the  paste  under  a  magnificent  porcelain 
in  the  style  of  Nymphenburg, 

\^  German  porcelain,  decorated  in  pale  blue  and  iron-red. 

I  Cup    with    hunting    scenes  finely  executed  in    bistre- 


camaieu. 


DP 


Creampot,  in  fine  porcelain  with  reliefs,  well  decorated  in 
gold  and  flowers,  delicately  painted. 


INDEX. 


Abaqnesne,  Masseot,  potter  of  Rouen  ;  made 
tiles  for  the  Constable  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, 318 
Ageit  (Lot-et-Garonne);  made  faïence,  438 
Agoetino  da  Duccio    tee  Duccio 
Aire  (Paâ-de-Cabia)  ;  made  faïence,  377 
Albîsaola  (Statics  of  Genoa)  ;  branch  of  Sa- 
vona,  majolica,  309  ;  country  of  the  Con- 
rade,  ib, 
Alcora,  near  Valencia  ;  manufactory  of  the 
Duke  of  Aranda,  school  of  Moustiers,  432, 
528  ;  appears  to  have  made  soft  porcelain, 
572 
Alcoy  (Valencia)  ;  made  faïence,  529 
Alfonso  IL,  Duke  of  Feirara  ;  his  experi- 
ments to  make  {xjroekirjj  20G 
Alhambra,  vases  of,  178  ;  descr.,  179 
Amboise  (Irnîre-et-Loire)  ;  ceramic  centre  of 

faïence  in  Touraine,  462 
America,  188  ;  faïence  of  Central  America, 
190;  Incas  of  Bolivia  and  Quichuas  of 
Peru,  tS,  remarkable  vessel  in  the  form 
of  a  buman  bead,  191  ;  drinking  vases  with 
syphons,  192 
Amphora;  jars  to  contain  wine  and  grain, 

descr.,  198  ;  of  Nicosthenes,  212 
Amstel  ;  hard  porcelain  manufactory,  trans- 
ferred  from   Weesp   to  Loosdrecht,  and 
thence  to  Amstolj  609 
Amsterdam  ;  rival  in  faïence  of  Delft,  484  ; 

hard  porcelain  ;  see  Loosdrecht 
Ancy-le- Franc  (Yonne)    made  faience,  424 
Anduze  (Gard);  glazed  ganlen-ware»  439 
Ang(>ulÔDie(Chanîote);  made  faïence,  443 
Ang^oulêrae,  porcelaÎDe  du  duc  d'  ;  9ee  Paris, 

rue  de  Bondy 
Ansjiach  (Bavaria);    faïence,   Rouen  style, 

491  ;  hard  porcelain,  605 
Anspach  (Saxe  Meiningen,  Thuringia)  ;  hard 

]x>rcelain,  602 
Antwerp  ;  ceramic  centre  of  the  Netherlands, 
470 


Aplustrum;  palmette-shapeil  ornament  of 
the  stem  of  a  sljip^  207 

Apremont  (Vendée)    faïence,  445 

A  prey  (Haute  Marne)  ;  faïence  manufactory 
of  its  lords,  408 

Apt  (Vaucluse);  yellow  glassed  faïence  o^ 
Castellet  and  Apt,  463 

Arbois  (Jura);  faïence,  424 

ArcesilauSj  cup  of;  descr.,  212 

Arties    PiiY-<!e-P('mu )    inkTuXj  461 

Arnbem  llollaad)  faïence,  484  ;  hard  porce- 
lain, 609 

Amitadt  (Baxe  0)burg  Gotha),  Thuringia  ; 
bard  |x)TCe1ftin,  601 

Arms  (Nord)    soft  porcelain,  561 

Arloia,  porcelaine  du  Comte  d';  see  Paris, 
Favilwurg  St.  Lazaro 

ArvbiUoa     flask  for  oil,  224 

Asciano  (Tuscany)  ;  botega  where  Luca  della 
Robbia  executed  one  of  his  works,  255 

Asia  Minor  ;  see  glazed  wares 

Assyria  ;  see  Coffins 

Aubajçne  (Boucbeji-iia- Rhone)  ;  faïences  imi- 
tating Marseilles,  437 

Auch  (Ger.)    faïences  4  %  I 

Auxerre  (Yonne)  ;  faïences  imitating  Nevers, 
424 

Avignon  (Vaucluse);  artistic  brown  glazed 
wares,  463 

Avon  (Seine-et-Marne),  near  Fontainebleau  ; 
its  statuettes,  333,  404 

Azulejo,  177 

B. 

Babylon  ;  its  enamelled  bricks,  111 
Baden  ;  its  faïence,  491  ;  iinrd  porcelam,  603 
Bagnolet;    laboratory  of    duke  of  Orlfnn», 
where  Giiettard  makes  bard  porcelain,  577 
Bagnorea  (States  v>î  the  Church)      (a  ma- 
jolica, see  Monte  Bagnolo;  later  product h, 
514 
Bailleul  (Nord);   faïence  imitating   Kouen, 
380 
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Bamboo^  Japfmese  poioeiaiB  caps  oofrered 

with  mmute  slips  (^  90 
Bassano  (Venetiaa  States);  bote;^  of  the 

sicteeDih   oenlary,  807;  mi^olica,  t&«  ; 

works  of  the  TetchX  fiimity,  516 
Bayreath  (Bavaria);   faience,    491;   bard 

poroeUtn»  605    -  .         .    . 

Basas  (Giroiide);  fiilenoe  nnknowD,  440 
Beaker,  Fr.  cornet;  form  of  Jar  so  called, 

89 
9^aTat8>  (Afsne)  ;   its  **  poteries  asnrées," 

236, 407  ;  gifts  to  sovereigns,  286 
Belleyue  (Meurtbe);  faience,  418;  Oyfflë 
'  worked  there^  414  ;  list  of  ob}eots  nuide, 

Benedetto^  Haestzo  ;  oeramio  artist  (Sien*), 

262 
Bentbal  ;  Jackfield  pottay  transferred  tbere, 

607 
Beifserao  (Dordpgne)  ;  âtlènoe  un]biown,  440 
Berlin  ;  bard  porcelain,  605   . 
Berne;  faience,  490 
Besançon  (Doubs)  ;  faience^  423 
Blue  ;   favourite  colour  of  Orientals,  138  ; 

bleu  fouetté,  61;  of  Nevers,  353;  'tmv. 

quoise  '  and  '  de  roi  '  of  Sèvres,  552 
Biscuit  de  Nancy,  417 
Bocb  brotbers,  potters  (Luxemburg),  474    . 
Bois-d'Espence  (Marne)  ;  &Tence,  410 
Boi»-le-Comte  (Nièvre)  ;  faïence,  460 
Boissette     or     Boisselle-le-Roy     (Seine-et 

Marne)  j    faïence,   404;    bard    porcelain, 

587 
Bologna  (the  Marches);   its  majolica  little 

known,  2G5 
Bordeaux  (Gironde)  ;  royal  manufactory  of 

faïence,  440  ;  hard  porcelain,  583 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (Urbino  duchy)  ;  faïence 

lamp  of  Rolet,  511 
Bottcher,  J.  F.  ;  discoverer  of  hard  porcelain 

at  Meissen,  596 
Boulogne  (Pas-de-Calais)  ;  faïence,  377 
Bourg  (Ain);  faïence,  426 
Bourg-la-Reine  ;  faïence,  400;  Jacques  and 

Jullien  transfer  the  Mennecy   works  to 

this  place,  tb.  ;  soft  ]3orcelain,  561 
Bow  ;  soft  porcelain,  565 
Bradwell  ;  works  of  the  Elers,  503 
Briot,  François  ;  his  works  in  pewter,  330 
Bristol;  salt  glazed  wares,  506;  Champion 

made  hard  porcelain,  567 
Brizambourg   (Charente-Inféiieure)  ;   sealed 

faïence,  442 
Broussa  (Bithynia)  ;  tomb  of  Mahomet,  115 
Bruges  ;  faïence,  473 


Bnmels;  fcfoiiflsfigm«s»471}  tedpniwilihi 

or<^i0tt4eO9 
Boosio;  see  Stonewire. 
Buen  Betiio  (Mftdrid);  soft  poroddB,  672 
Buonirienti,  Bomaido;  aasii^  hx  ââmamaty 

of  porôelflîn  at  Floraooe,  258 
Biffgiui,  'Turbo  mimiomtiis;  a  «pivi^w 

AsUl  wbibb  formerly  SQ|^lied  HiB  i 

of-peul,  101 
Burgsutë,  Fr.  ;  wee  Bnrgmi. 
Barakm;  8baw  its  fin|t  potter,  608 


Oss£a;  sacred  mosque  of  Meooa»  lepn» 
smted  on  a  Persian  tile,  189 

(3aen(GalTados);  falcBioe,  876;  baid  pom^ 
lain,  t5, 

GailUmtage^  ¥x,  ;  pip^-day,  6 

Calata-Œrone  (Sicily)  ;  Instred  waies^  8U 

Caldsf  (Portogal)  ;  ûiXences4n  relief  684    . 

Gambnd  (Nord)  ;/<  poterie  blanoe,"  886 

ÙamiUo^  Maestro»  da  UrUno^  cenonio  artist  ; 
worked  at  Ferrarâ,  bis  tragic  end,  299 

Oamillo  Fontana  ;  eee  Fontaoa 

Oandellieri  ;  style  of  decoration  deB6r.i,  271 

Gantbaros  ;  wihe-cap,  228 

Gapo  di  Monte  (kingdom  of  Naples);  mag* 
nificent£Blenoe8,523;  manofiMJtory  of  soft 
porcelain  founded  by  Charles  III.,  571 

Casa  Pi  rota;  botega  at  Faeuza,  259 

Cassel  (Electoral  Hesse)  ;  hard  porcelain,  601 

Castel  Durante  (Urbino  duchy);  majolica, 
270;  style  of  decoration,  271  ;  artists,  272  ; 
see  Urbania 

Castellet  ;  see  Apt 

Castelli  (kingdom  of  Naples)  ;  majolica  manu- 
factory, 311  ;  later  works,  523 

Grue  family,  ceramic  artists  (Castelli),  523 

Castilhon  (Gard);  faïence,  style  of  Mous. 
tiers,  439 

Caughley  ;  soft  porcelain,  566  ;  Hose  transfers 
manufactory  to  Coalport,  567 

Celadon,  earliest  Chinese  pottery  known,  47  ; 
descr.,  ib,  ;  crackle,  see  ;  céladon  of  Wanti, 
48;  tchoui  or  flowered,  49;  polychrome, 
ib,  ;  bleu  empois,  tb.  ;  articulated  vase  of, 
72;  in  Persia,  151 

Celebe;  vase,  like  crater,  for  mixing  wine 
and  water,  223 

Chaffagiolo  or  Caffagiolo  (Tuscany);  majo- 
lica, 246  ;  Villa  of  the  Medici,  247  ;  cha- 
racteristics of  its  wares,  to.;  two  styles, 
251;  impresa  of  the  Medici,  t&.;  marks,  i&. 
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Chaffera,  R.,  potter  (Liverpool),  504 

Chair  de  poule,  Fr.  ;  style  of  decoration 
descr.,  97 

Chandiana  or  Candiana  (YeDetian  States); 
majolica,  imitated  Persian  style,  307,  518 

Chantilly  (Oise);  soft  porcelain  made  by 
Ciquaire  Ciron,  patronised  by  the  Prince 
de  Condë,  545 

Chapelle-des-Pots,  La  (Charente-Inférieure), 
315  ;  its  **  poteries  azurées,"  442 

Chartres,  duc  de  (afterwards  Louis  Philippe)  ; 
patronises  manufactory  of  Vincennes,  591 

Châteaudun  (Eure-et-Loire)  ;  faïence,  456 

Châtel-la-Lune  (Eure),  épis,  331 

Ohatellerault  (Vienne)  ;  faïence,  444 

Châtironner,  Fr,;  to  surround  the  figures 
with  a  deep  outline 

Chaumont-sur-Ix)ire  (Loir-et-Che.r)  ;  medal- 
lions of  Nini,  455 

Chef-Boutonne  (Deux  Sèvres);  common 
ware,  445 

Chelsea,  manufactory  of  soft  porcelain,  565 

Chicanneau  family  make  soft  porcelain  at  St. 
Cloud,  539 

China  ;  theogony,  22  ;  symbols,  28  ;  govern- 
ment and  language,  32  ;  manners  and  use 
of  the  vases,  39;  ancient  pottery,  45; 
porcelain,  «6a 

Chinese ix)rcelain ;  céladon, sec;  crackle, s€e; 
turquoise  blue  and  violet,  51  ;  **  souffle,** 
52;  blue,  53;  white,  56;  blue  camaïeu, 
ih,  ;  "  fouetté,"  61  ;  celadonoïde,  62  ;  vases 
for  magistrates,  see  Konen-ki  ;  polychrome, 
64;  fables  resjiecting  Chinese  porcelain, 
75;  chrysanthemo-paeonian  family,  see; 
green  family,  see  ;  rose  family,  see  ;  reticu- 
lated, see  ;  "  grains  de  riz,**  see 

Chinese  bottles  in  Theban  tombs,  45 

Choisy-le-roi  (Seine)  ;  hard  porcelain,  591 

Chrysanthemum  ;  see  Guik-mon 

Chrysanthemo-Pœonian  family,  Chinese  ; 
its  decoration,  64  ;  furnishes  the  ware  in 
general  use  in  China,  65  ;  reticulated,  71  ; 
Japanese,  86  ;  Persian,  see  Persian  porce- 
lain. 

Cirou,  Ciquaire,  potter  (Chantilly),  545 

Città  di  Castcllo  (Urbino  duchy),  287  ;  à  la 
Castellane  style,  ib,  ;  graffito,  ib. 

Clérissy,  A^  ;  potter  of  Saint  Jean  du  Dezert, 
Marseilles,  434 

Clérissy,  Pierre;  ceramic  artist  (Moustiers), 
his  works  after  Tempcsta,  428  ;  son  and 
successor,  429 

Clermont-cn-Argonne  (Meuse)  ;  glazed  wares 
like  Avignon,  419 


Clermont  (Puy-de-Dôme)  ;  faïence  imitated 

Moustiers,  461 
Cliguancourt  (Paris);    hard    porcelain    by 
Pierre  Denielle,  patronised  by  Monsieur, 
Comte    de    Provence   (afterwards    Louis 
XVIIL),  585 
Coffins  ;  green  glazed  of  Warka,  111 
Coimbra  (Portugal)  ;  its  black  wares,  534 
Confucius  or  Koung-Tseu  ;  his  doctrines,  26 
Congius  ;  amphora  of  given  capacity,  222, 

225 
Conrade,  family  ;  ceramic  artists  (Albissola), 

456 
Copenhagen  ;  hard  porcelain,  610 
Cookworthy,   W.  ;    makes    hard   porcelain, 

567 
Corea  ;  its  porcelain,  105  ;  style^imitated  in 

early  French  manufactories,  108 
Comaro  (Venetian  States)  ;  majolica,  305 
Come,  h  la  ;  Rouen  decoration  so  called,  352 
Cottabus;  kind  of  bowl,  224;  game  so  called, 

ib. 
Courcelles  (Sarthe)  ;  faïence,  451 
Crackle  porcelain  ;  Chinese,  47  ;  truite,  48  ; 
different  kinds,  %b,  ;  certainty  of  the  pro- 
cess, 51  ;  Japanese,  see  Japanese  porcelain 
Crater  ;  vase  for  mixing  wine  and  water,  223 
Creussen  (Bavaria)  ;  apostles*  mugs,  344 
Croisic,  Le  (Loire-Inférieure)  ;  faïence  made 

by  Italian  potters,  450 
Cy fflé,  Paul  Louis  ;  ceramic  artist  and  mo- 
deller (Lorraine),  at  Luné  ville,  413;    at 
Bellevuc,  414  ;  his  **  terre  de  Lorraine  " 
works  and  statuettes,  583 
Cypixîss  ;  symbolic  tree  of  Zoroaster,  120 


Dangu  (Eure)  ;  faïence,  Rouen  style,  376 
Damet,  Madame  ;  discovers  kaolin,  578 
Davenport;  potter  (Longport),  506 
Delft;   its  manufactories  of   faïence,  474; 

registered  marks,  476 
Denia  (Valencia)  ;  faïence,  529 
Dentelle,  Fr.;  Rouen  decoration  described, 

363 
Demai-atus  ;  carries  art  and  artists  to  Etruria, 

209 
Derby  ;  soft  porcelain,  566 
Desvres  (Pas-de-Calais);  ordinary  wares,  377 
Dibutades  of  Corinth  ;  inventor  of  the  plastic 

art,  195 
Dieu-le-Fit  (Drome)  ;  faïence,  426 
Digne  ;  potter  of  Paris,  394 
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Digoin  (Snikie-et' Loire)  ;  faïence,  42i 

Dijon  (Goto  d'Or)  ;  faîenœ,  AM 

Biruta  or  DeruU  (Stitei  of  the  Churd»)  \ 

majolica,  2Û0  ;  el  Frntie  worked  lliero,  291  ; 

cbanvctenatlcs  of  th^  wara,   «&.  ;   marks, 

2DB  ;  modem  products^  514 
Dooçin,  Lo  (TiîecatiyX  ^^^  Floratiee;  soil 

inagnÊsian  jioroekiD,  668 
Bug  of  Fo;  sacred  in  Clima»  29  ^  Japan,  83 
Bon  Pottery  ;  of  Qwm^  607 
Bonmo,  Giovanni^  de  Oanlucd  ;  potter  (Hr- 

Mno),  273 
.Douai  (Nord)  ;  faietiee»  386 
BragODfl  of  the  ChÎDese,  2§  ;  five-clawed  îm* 

pëdalp  29;  £&iir*c1nwedf  30;  thit^â-clawed 

JapfuieBe,  82 
Bread SD  ^  #e«  Meissen. 
Di^^oir,  Fr,^  tba  acntptured  high-baeked 

ndebo&rd   upon   which   the  **  piatiti   da 

pompa  "  were  ml  out^  248 
Bu  Paqnier;  founder  of  the  Vienna  porce- 
lain rûanufactory,  606  ;   sella  il  to  Maiia 

llieresa,  607 
D wight  ;  potter  at  Fniham,  503 
DttQcio,  Agoetiiio  da  ;  oeramic  modeller  (Flo- 
rence), pupil  of  Luoa  del  la  Itohbîa,  245 
Dunkirk  (Nord);  Saladin  aet  np  a  manit- 

fectofy  of  faience,  but  compelled  to  go  to 

8l  Omer,  379 
Dutch  £mbaaay  to  Japan,  99 


î^-abell  ;  porcelain  bo  called,  69 

Egypt;    theogony,     11;    symbolism,    12; 

pottery,  15 
England  ;  Its  pottery,  S02  ;  porcelain  mann- 

factories,  604 
Engohe,  Ft,;  "alîp"  ufled  to  coat  pottery 

before  the  invention  of  the  tin  glaze,  234, 

216 
Epemay  (Mame)  i  glazed  faïence  in  relief, 

410 
Kpi,  Fn;  ^iked  ornament  of  pottery  or 

metal  placed  in  the  gables  of  honscs  id 

Normandy,  330 
Epinal  (Toaj^es);  faïence,  417 
Espdette    (Basses^FjrreiieeB)  ;    faïence   nn- 

known,  439 
Eate  (Venetian  States)  ;  fine  modem  faïence 

in  relief,  515  ;  ioft  magneaian  porcelain  in 

relief,  570 
Etiolles,  near  Corbeil;  soft,  560;  hard  porce- 
lain, 582 


Fabriano  (States  of  the  Church)  ;  tnajoliai, 

294 
Faenza  (The  Matichea);  maJoUcs  tnanufbS' 

tories,  257  \  pavement^  ili,  ;  cbaractefi^ticx 

of  ita  wares,  258  ;  artlata,  259  ;  war^  aent 

to  Borne  and  Franoe/262;  modem  Jaknoe 

of  F,  Veocbij,  511 
Fayence  (Var)  ;  never  mad©  faience,  434 
Fan*tao  ;  Chlneee  mintculou»  peach,  28  ;  on 

a  teapot,  51 
Fanquez;  founder  of  the  faience  tDann&i&* 

tory  at  Toumay,  471;  at  St,  Âmand, 

388  \  and  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 

Valenciennes,  591 
Ferrara  (Nortliern  Dncbies)!  295 1  Alfoti- 

ao  L  inventa  a  white  glaEt^  ih.  ;  majolica^ 

ih  ;  artiste,  296  ;  pcirc^kin  made^  298 
Fircone  \  form  of  ancient  Dirula  veaea,  292 
Flazman  ;  (sculptor)  works  with  Wedgwood» 

504 
Flonenœ  (Tnacany)  ;  Flmminio  Fontana  aent 

to  work  tliere,  253;  poi^elaîn  made  by 

Fiancesco  Maria,  254 
Fo-M;   fîiHt  Chinese  legialatorf  23;  traced 

the  Fa-kwa,  me  ;  bis  dog^  29^  83 
Fo^  hand  of;  a  Chinese  phint^  of  the  orange 

tribe,  ao  called,  66 
Fol^o  (States  of  the  Church);  majolica, 

294 
Fnng-boang;    sacred  bird   of  Chinese,  29; 

symbol  of  Empress,  ih,  ;  of  Japanese,  83  ; 

India,  101 
Fontana  family  of  potters;   established  at 

Urbino,  274 
Fontana,  CamiUo;  cemmic  artist  (Urbiuo), 

278 
Fontana,  Flaminb  ;  ceramic  artist  (XJrbino)^ 

sent  for  to  Florence  to  work  at  porcelain, 

279 
Fontana,  Guido;   ceramic   artist  (Urbino), 

275 
Fontana,  Nicolo  or  Pellipario  ;  ceramic  artist 

(Caatel  Durante),  274 
Fontana,  Omxio;   ceramic  artist  (Urbino), 

275 
Fontenay  (Vendee)  ;  marbled  wares,  445 
Foi^Tca-lea^Eaux  (Seine^Inférieure)  ;  faïence» 

375 
Forll  (The  Marches)  ;  majolica  manufactory, 

263;  artists,  ih. 
François  Taee  ;  deser^  213 
Frankentbal    (Palatinate)  ;     Paul    Antoine 

HannooîC  translers  his  faïence  works  here 
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from  Strasburgy  492;  and  makes  hard 
porcelain,  604 

Frate,  el  ;  ceramic  artist  (Dinita),  291 

Fulda  (Electoral  Hesse);  hard  porcelain, 
600 

Fulham  ;  Dwight's  pottery,  503 

Furstenberg  (Brunswick);  hard  porcelain, 
599 

Fosi-yama;  sacred  mountain  of  the  Japa- 
nese depicted  on  their  porcelain,  89 


O. 


Galiano  (Tuscany)  ;  a  branch  of  majolica  of 

Caffaggiolo,  251 
Gatti,  Giovanni,  Lucio,  and  Tiseo,  brothers; 

ceramic  artists  (Castel  Durante),  went  to 

Corfu,  272 
Gennef  (Luxemburg)  ;  faïence,  493 
Genoa,  States  of;  G«noa,  net  ;  Savona,  see  ; 

Albissola,  see 
Genoa  (States  of  Genoa);  majolica,  308 
Gentili  family  ;   ceramic  artists  (Castelli), 

524 
Gera  (Reuss),  Thuringia;   hard   porcelain, 

603 
Corona,  near  Milan  ;  soft  porcelain  of  doubtful 

origin,  572 
Gey-chani  of  Asia  Minor  ;  resembles  Maghreb 

pottery,  117, 174 
Gien  (Loiret)  ;  faience,  455 
Giorgio,    Maestro;    ceramic    sculptor   and 

painter  (Gubbio),  280;  his  brothers  and 

assistants,  285  ;  his  son  Cencio,  ib, 
Girolamo  da  le  Gabice  ;  potter  (Pesaro),  269 
Glazed  wares  ;  of  Assyria,  110  ;  Babylon,  ib.  ; 

Asia  Minor,  112  ;  ribbed  phial  of  Rhodes, 

113  ;  Mahomet*s  tomb  at  Medina,  114  ; 

at  Broussa,  ib,  ;  lamps  of  enamelled  glass, 

115  ;  egg  of  suspension,  116  ;  faïence  lamp, 

Mr.  D.  Fortnum,  117  ;  Persian  tiles,  13S 
Glot;  ceramic  artist  (Sceaux),  398 
Goggingen  (Bavaria)  ;  faïence,  493 
Gombron  ware  of  Horace  Walpole,  144 
Gotha     (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha)  ;     Thuringia, 

hard  porcelain,  601 
Gouffier,  Claude  ;  see  Oiron 
Goult  (Vaucluse);  faïence,  style  of  Mou- 

stiers,  463 
Gourd  of  Noah  ;  descr.,  116 
Graffito  decoration  ;  descr.,  287 
Grains    de    riz  ;      Chinese    decoration    so 

called,  71 
Greece,  Greek  ceramics,  194;  historic  sketch, 


ib.;  Greek  vases  and  their  inscriptions, 
197;  ostracism,  200  ;  ostrakenon,  a  Greek 
game,  201  ;  use  of  Greek  vases,  ib.  ;  urn 
of  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  ib.;  pan- 
athenaic  vases,  see;  names  of  potters, 
204  ;  ornamentation  of  vases,  205  ;  fable 
of  Corinthian  capital,  ib.;  classification 
of  vases,  207  ;  primitive,  ib.  ;  Asiatic,  ib.  ; 
Corinthian,  209;  Lydian  tomb  at  Caere, 
ib.;  black  vases  of  Chiusi,  ib.;  Italo- 
Greek,  210  ;  cup  of  Arcesllaus,  see  ;  Fran- 
çois vase,  see;  of  Nola,  216;  rhytons, 
217  ;  decline  of  art,  219  ;  terra  cotta  vases 
of  Magna  GrsBcia,  220  ;  denomination  of 
vases,  222 

Green  Family;  Chinese,  its  hieratic  cha- 
racter, 66  ;  Japanese,  see  Japanese  porce- 
lain ;  Persian,  see  Persian  porcelain. 

Grenoble  (Isère)  ;  faïence,  426 

Grës  de  Flandres,  345 

Grosbreitenbach  (Schwartzburg)  Thuringia  ; 
hard  porcelain,  602 

Gros-Caillou  (Seine);  faïence,  401;  hard 
porcelain,  583 

Grotaglia  (kingdom  of  Naples)  majolica, 
311 

Groteschi  ;  style  of  decoration  so  called,  271 

Grue  Family;  ceramic  artists  of  Castelli, 
523 

Gualdo  (Urbino  Duchy)  ;  majolica,  287  ;  ite 
ruby  lustre,  ib. 

Gubbio  (Urbino  Duchy);  majolica,  280; 
its  lustred  pigments,  282;  Giorgio  Maestro, 
see 

Guido  Durantino  ;  see  Fontana. 

Guido  di  Savino;  ceramic  artist  (Castel 
Durante),  carries  the  art  to  Antwerp,  470 

Guik-mon,  chrysanthemum  flower,  arms  of 
the  Mikado,  80 


Hague  ;  faïence,  476  ;  hard  porcelain,  609 

Haguenau  (Bas-Rhin)  faïence,  worked  suc- 
cessfully by  Charles,  Balthasar  and  Paul 
Anthony  Hannong,  422 

Hamburg  ;  faïence,  494 

Hangest,  Hélène  de  ;  see  Oiron 

Hanley  ;  Mayer  worked  in  style  of  Wedg- 
wood, 506 

Hannong,  Charles  François;  founds,  1709, 
a  pipe  manufactory  at  Strasburg,  con- 
verted into  one  for  faïence,  420;  and 
makes  porcelain,  573;    opens  a    second 
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/  ff^enoa  màQu^tory,  1724^  at  Hâgncnau, 

420  f  ire^igos  thecn  to  \kà  son%  Balthazar 
&ad  Paul  Atitoine,  dies  L739,  ih* 

H&nnongi    Bakktsar;    potter    (Strasburg), 

.  «on  of  Charles  Fnuiçois^  works  tJa^uenau 
iûaimfact<ïry,  420 

Haonosig,  Oharlea  Btaoi^las  ;  potter»  fomiâs 

'  -  pipe  manufiMitory  warks  at  Baden,  491 

Hanuong,  Joseph  Adam  ;  potter  (Strifiburg), 
soil  of  Paul  ÂntoÎDOf  succeed  b  to  Kranken- 

'  thai  works,  421, 492  ;  works  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  ceded  to  him  by  hîi  brother  Paul 
Antoine,  421;  makes  faïence  and  porcc- 
kin,  âT3  ;  ruined  and  flees  to  Gerinauy, 
421,  605  ;  where  he  dies,  422 

Hanuong,  Paul  Antoine  ;  potter  (BirEsbnrg), 

-  Aon  of  Charles  Françoii,  jiuccceds  to  Btras^ 
bnrg  maoufactory,  420  ;  fine  pfiintiog  of 
his  fatenoe,  ih^i  disco  vera  gildings  i6,; 
hard  porcelaiD,  573  ;  oâ^rs  his 
to  Sèvres,  573  ;  persecuted  by 
^vres  and  moves  to  Frankenthal  ia  the 
Fklatioate,  421  ;  where  he  makes  faience 
and  hard  porcelaiu,  492 j  573,  604 

HannoDg,  Pierre  Antoîuc;  potter  (Stras- 
hurg),  son  of  Paul  Antoine,  took  up  the 
manuractoriea  of  the  Lower  Bhine,  421; 
sold  the  secret  of  hard  porcelain  to  b^rea, 
#.;  cedes  the  Alsatian  manuIaotoHcs  to 
his  brother  Joseph  Adam,  f&«;  obtains 
privilege  for  making  faïence  aud  bard 
porcelain  at  Viticennes,  but  prod ttced  none, 
578;  tries  Paria,  at  the  Faubourg  St, 
Lazare,  582  ;  directs  Duke  de  Chartres' 
porcelain  works  at  Viocennei,  591 

Harbnrg  (Hanover)  ;  faience  of  John 
Scha^iper,  493 

Hftvre,  Le  (Seiiie-Inférieure)>  faïence  like 
Eouen,  375 

Hesdîn  (Pas-de-Cahiis);  faïence,  378  |  here 
Jehan  le  Voleur  worked,  240 

Henri  Deux,  raïence  \  name  given  to  producta 
of  Oîron,  m^ 

Ueaae  Dannatudt  ;  hard  porcelain,  600 

HiMburghauaen  (Saxe  Meiningeu)  Thu- 
ringîa  ;  hard  poroelaao,  602 

Hirschvo^elj  Veit;  potter  (Nuremberg), 
336 

Hispano*Moresque    pottery,   176  ;    historic 

sketch,    177;    Malaga,    178;    Alhambra 

vases,  ut\  Valencia,  182^  Uanises,  ff^i 

Majoroa,  18G 

Hochst'On^the-Main  (Nassau)  ;  faïence,  404  ; 

groupe,  ih,  ;  iiard  poitx'lain,  699 
Honorific  vases  ;  descr,,  41 


Horse,  saiïTed,  of  ChiBese,  2B 

Hoiter  (BruDawick)  ;  hard  poroelain,  590 

Hydria;  vmae  to  cantaln  ràtar^  2S2 


Be  d'Elle  (Vendée)  i  fajenoe^  445 
11©  de  France  (Seine)  ;  its  pottedea,  391 
lie  Saict-Denia  (Seine)  -  hard  porrelaîn,  581 
llmenau  (Sohwartzburg)  Thuringiai    hard 

porcelain,  B02 
loiali  in  Fizen  (Jap&u)  i  produces  the  ânest 

poroelain,  W^ 
Imola  (The  Marches)  ;  majolica,  266 
India;  manner%153^  potteries,  155;  terra 

oottaa  from  the  topes  of  Saldahra,  Ojepore^ 

and  Andher,  1Ô6  ;  porcelain,  160  ;  poty^ 

chrome,  163;  *' frotté  d'or"  &nd  other 

decorations,  167 
Istoriato,  term  applied   to  historic  pieces; 

sacred,  profane,  mythologiciil  or  others 


Jackfieid  pottery»  506 

Jacoba%  Eannetjes  ;  name  given  to  the 
stoneware  ï>ots,  reputed  to  have  been 
made  by  Jocquelme  of  Bavaria,  S43 

Jacques  and  JuKien  ;  proprietors  of  the 
Mennecy,  547  ;  Bou^-la-Iveine,  400  ;  and 
Sceaux  works,  397 

Japan  ^  its  Jeudal  organisation,  manners^  and 
government,  7B;  religion,  82;  pottery, 
83  ;  porcelain,  Bte  Japanese  porcelain 

Jiipaoese  porcelain  ;  polychrome,  86  ;  ohry- 
santbemo-ptKOuiau,  ih,;  rose  family,  88; 
vitreous  porcelain,  tè,;  laki  cups,  89; 
artiïitic,  91  ;  mandarin,  93  ;  five  styles  of 
decoration,  95  ;  Indian  poroelain,  so  called, 
98;  *^  burgautc,''  ««c;  cloijwnne  enamel, 
102;  cmckle,  103  ;  Satsuma,  ib, 

Juda^;  its  potteries,  19 


Kaschau  (Hungary)  faience  said  to  bo  by 

Italian  workmen,  495 
Eeltersbaoh     (Eesse     Darmstadt);     bard 

porcelain,  600 
Eertcb,  ancient  Panticapa?uin,  vases  found 

there,  216 
Kiel  (Deomark)  ;  faïence*  509 
King-te^hin,  town  and  its  poroelaln  worka^ 

£€ 
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Kiri-mon;   arms  of  the  Mikado,  80;   on 

0)rean  porcelain,  107 
Kloster   Veiladorf   (Saxe-Meiningen)  Tbu- 

ringia  ;  hard  porcelain,  602 
Korzec  (Volhynia)  ;  hard  porcelain,  611 
Kouan-ki,  vaaes  of  magistrates,  56  ;  descr., 

62. 
Kouen-ou  ;  first  Chinese  potter,  45 
Koung-Tseu  ;  tee  Confucins 
Kraut^  Hans,  potter  (Nuremberg),  335 
Kronenbuig  ;  we  Louisburg 
Kunersberg  (Sweden)  ;  faïence,  509 
Kylin;   symbolic  animal  of  the  Chinese, 

29  ;  Japanese,  83 


La  Chapelle-des-Pots  (Charente-Inffrieure)  ; 

same  faïence  as  at  Saintonge,  442 
La  Charité  (Nièvre);  faïence,  460 
La  Courtille   (Paris)  ;    hard  porcelain   by 

Locr^,  584 
Laforest  (Savoy)  ;  faïence,  314 
Laga^na  ;  wine  bottle,  figured,  145 
La  Grange  (Moselle)  ;  faïence,  419 
Lambeth,  pottery,  502 
Lambrequin,  Fr,  mantling;  national  deco- 
ration of  Rouen  described,  362 
Lamps,  oriental  glass,  115  ;  faïence,  117 
Lancelle,   Fr,;    form    of   vase    so    styled, 

Plate  I. 
Lane  End  or  Longton  ;  Turner  imitator  of 

Wedgwood,  506 
Lanfranchi  fam.,  ceramic  artists  (Pesaro),  269 
Lanfranco,  Jacomo  ;  ceramic  artist  (Pesaro), 

first  lays  gold  on  majolica,  269 
Langres  (Haute-Mame)  ;  faience,  410 
La  Nocle  (Nièvre);  faïence,  460 
Lao-tseu  ;  Chinese  philosopher,  24  ;  author 

of  the  Tao-te-king,  25 
La  Plume  (Ix)t-et-Garonne)  ;  faïence,  440 
La  Rochelle  (Charente-Inférieure)  ;  faïence, 

443 
La  Seinie  ;  hard  porcelain,  585 
La  Tour  d'Aiguës  (Vaucluse),  faïence,  464  ; 

soft  porcelain,  560 
Lauraguais,  Comte  de  Brancas  ;  makes  hard 

porcelain,  574 
Lecythus;  cylindrical  cruet  for  the  toilet, 

224 
Leeds  ;  Hartley,  Greens  &  Co.,  various  fa- 
ïences, 507 
Le  Nove,  near  Bassano  ;  faïences  of  Antoni- 

bon,  516  ;  soft  magncsian  porcelain,  568 


Le  Puy  (Haute-Loire);  faïence,  439 
Les  Islettes  (Meuse)  ;  faïence,  419 
Les  Pourpres  (Var)  ;  faïence,  433 
Ligron   (Sarthe);   "épia,"  but   inferior  to 

Normandy,  451 
Lille  (Nord);  faïence,  381;   Dorey  makes 

soft  porcelain,  544  ;  hard  porcelain,  589 
Limbach  (Saxe-Meiningen)  ;  hard  porcelain^ 

601 
Limoges    (Haute-Vienne)  ;    faïence,   461  ; 

hard  porcelain,  584 
Ling-tchy  ;  fungus,  emblem  of  immortality, 

28 
Lisbon,  faïence  ;  manufactory  of  Rato,  583 
Little  Fenton  ;  Wheildon,  506 
Liverpool  ;  transfer  printing,  504 
Lodi  (Lombardy);    faïences  like  Treviso, 

521 
Longevity  ;  Chinese  symbols  of,  30,  51 
Longport  ;  works  of  Davenport,  506 
Loosdrecht  (Holland)  :  hard  porcelain  trans- 
ferred from  Wcesp,  609 
Louisburg  or  Ludwigsburg  (Wurtemberg)  ; 

faïences,  495  ;  hard  iwrcelain  by  Ringler, 

same  as  Kronenburg,  603 
Lowestoft  ;  manufactory  of  porcelain,  507 
Lunéville  (Meurthe)  ;  faïence,  412  ;  "  terre 

de  Lorraine**  of  Cyfflé,  583 
Lustres,  metallic,  9,  246  ;  Caffagiolo,  249  ; 

Pesaro,  268;  Gubbio,  280;  Gualdo,  287; 

Deruta,  290 
Luxemburg  ;  its  faïences,  474 
Lyons  (Rhône);   ceramic  establishment  of 

sixteenth  century,  317  ;  royal  manufactory 

of  faïence,  426 


Machecoid  (Loire-Inférieure)  ;  ceramic  works 
of  Ridolfi,  317,  450 

Macon  (Saône-et-Loire)  ;  faïence,  424 

Macquer  makes  hard  porcelain  at  Sèvres, 
578 

Madrid,  Château  de;  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, decorated  by  Girolamo  della  Robbia, 
245 

Maghreb,  Arab  empire  on  the  North  African 
shores;   its  potteries,  170;   tiles  at  Fez, 

171  ;    mosque  near  Keirouan,   to.;    col- 
lection of  Arab  pottery  of  M.  Martin, 

172  ;  forma  and  description,  174 
Malaga  ;  see  Hispano-Moresque  jwttery 
Malicorne  (Sarthe);  épis,  331  ;  brown  glazed 

ware,  451 
Malines  ;  faYenco,  472 
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Mallièvre  (Vendée);  faSeUte,  445 
Maaara, Baldasam;  oeiamio artist  (Faenaa), 

269 
Mandarin;  ooatnme  of  Tarions  oidaniy  94 
Manerbe  (Calvados)  ;    é^  or  apikes  of 

fidtence,  asi 
Manila  (Valenda);  its  golden  wodkai  186 
Manlea   (Sône-et-Oiae)  ;    iNrobaldj    made 

falenoe,  404 
Marohea, The;  maanfiustoriea,  257;  FaenaBa, 
Me;  ForUy  mt;  Rindni,  isei  Bateana^ 
mti  Bologna,  Me;  Itnolay mê 
Maiana  (Charente-Inférienie)  ;  fitoioe,  442 
Marielierg,  near  Stockliolin;  faience,  508; 

aoft  poroelain,  568 
Mangnao  (âanto-Ckironne)  ;  faience^  487 
MiranUes  (Bonehea-dn-Bhdne)  ;  eztenaiTo 
mannfiMtoriea  of  faIenoe,484  ;  exported 
laigeljic,  §5.  ;  hard  porcelain»  577 
Martiea  (Bante-(hmnine)  ;  Menée,  4OT 
Marzaoolto  ;  kad  and|^  giéie,  252 
Mathant  (Anbe)  ;  ftfenoe,  40S 
Manrienne  (Sardinia)}  ftlenoe,  fanitatioii  of 

Keren»  525  * 
Medid  fiimily;  tliar  viHa  at  C!afigg|olo> 
247;  Franoeaoo  de*  Medid  maikea  ^roe- 
lain,  258 
Mdlkmaa  (Ain);  fafonœ  works  of  Madame 

Marron,  425 
Meissen   (Saxony);    hard    porcelain, 696 ; 
history    of    its    discovery   and   of    the 
manufactory,  i&. 
Mel  un  (Seine-et-Mame)  ;  faïence  unknown, 

404 
Memmingen  (Bavaria)  ;  faieuce  stoves,  495 
Mennecy  Villeroy  ;  Barbin  makes  soft  porce- 
lain, 546 
Meudon  (Seine-et-Oise)  ;  faïence,  403 
Mezza  majolica  ;  descr.,  246 
Middle  Ages,    231  ;    incrusted    tiles,    t5.  ; 
pottery    decorated    with    engobe,    234; 
funeral  fir  cones  with  green  glaze,  235  ; 
potters  made  to  furnish  yearly  contri- 
butions of  pots,  i&.  ;   pots   of   Beau  vais 
mounted  in  silver,  236  ;  poteries  azurées, 
{h,  I  dish  with  Gothic  inscription,  237; 
another  with  motto  of  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  238  ;  potters  of  Plenée  Jugon, 
ih,  ;  enamelled  tiles  of  Jehan  le  Voleur, 
240 
Mikado,  Emperor  of  Japan,  79  ;  his  arms,  80 
Milan  ;  faience,  in  oriental  style,  518 
Mirebeau  (Côte-d'Or)  ;  glazed  wares,  424 
Modena  (Northern  Duchies)  ;  ceramic  artists, 
514 


Monei  (Hante-Gaionne)  ;  iaienoe  unknown, 

487 
MbnlLoola  (Seine)  ;faSenoe,  401 
Montaign  (Vendée)  ;  Menée  unknown,  445 
Mon$aiil)an<TMn-eiM3aronne)  ftlence  nn<^ 

^nown,440 
MonthenoAge  (  Viouie)  ;  Menoe,  444 
Monte  Bagn<^  (States  of  the  Chnnih); 

known  bj  cxt»  mijolioa  diah,  294 
Mcmto  Lnpo  (Toaoanty)  ;  bcown  glased  waree» 

hdghtened  with^4d,  255, 511 
Montenoy  (Meortho);  fiklenoe»  417 
Montéreau(8eine^t-Manie);  EngUihfaîmioe, 

404 
Montigny(Men8e);  &fenoe»418 
Mcntmorencsyi  Oonatable  Anne  de;  hunting 

bottle  witii  his  anna,  818;   pationiaea 

Abaqneane»  818  ;  piotecte  Paàuj,  827 
Mon^llier  (Hénmlt)  ;  ftfonoe^  loyid  toaan- 

fiM^»488 
Montienil-<iàr-Mer  (Fta-de-Oalaia)  ;  bcown 

wara^878 
Moacow  ;  hard  poroelain,  611 
Moulina  (AUier)  $  &Ienoe  leaemU&ig  Rouen, 

460 
Monatiera  (BasBea-Alpea)  ;  important  oenmks 

centre,  427;  Olëriaaj  ftmily,  tes;  Oleiy, 

Ê9e;  a^leof  deooitttioD,  480;  said  to  haTe 

made  aoft  poroelain,  562 
Moyen,  near  Lunéville  (Menrthe)  ;  faïenoe, 

417 
Murano  (Venetian  States)  ;  modem  faïence, 

515 


Nancy  (Meurthe)  ;  faïence,  417  ;  hiscuit  de 

Nancy,  i5. 
Nantes  (Loire-Inférieure)  ;  white  faïence  of 

Italian  origin,  448 
Naples  (Kingdom  of)  ;  Naples,  see  ;  Castelli, 

see;  Grotaglia,  see;  Sicily,  see 
Naples  (Kingdom  of)  ;  majolica  artists  and 

marks,  309  ;  see  Capo  di  Monte 
Narbonne  (Aude)  ;  lustred  pottery,  438 
Narghili  ;  porcelain  recipients  of,  149 
Nast  ;  porcelain  makers  (Paris),  589 
Nelumbo  ;  sacred  Euddhist  lily,  68  ;  repast 

of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  68  ;   Feast  of 

Nelumbos,  70 
Neuhaus  (Bnmswick)  ;  hard  porcelain,  599 
Nevers  (Nièvre)  ;  importance  of  its  ceramic 

works,  456  ;  influence  of  the  Conrade,  459  ; 

classification  of  its  styles,  ih. 
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KiooU  da  Fano;  ceramic  artist  (Faenza), 
260 

Nioola  da  Urbino  ;  ceramic  artist  (Urbino), 
279 

Niculoso,  Francesco;  ceramic  modeller 
(Pi8a),  goes  to  Seville,  245 

Niderviller,  or  Niederviller  (Meurtbe); 
manufactory  of  faïence  founded  by 
Beyerlé,  410  ;  acquired  by  Count  Custine, 
411  ;  bard  porcelain  made,  581 

Nien-bao,  a  temple  name  after  death  of 
the  Chinese  Emperors,  35  ;  of  Japanese, 
called  Nengo,  87 

Kimes  (Gard);  coarse  faïence  imitating 
Marseilles,  439 

Nini,  J.  6.,  modeller  (Chaumont)  ;  bis  terra 
cotta  portraits,  455 

Nottingham;  stoneware,  507. 

Nove,  Le  ;  see  Le  Nove 

Nourouz;  Persian  festival  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  121 

Nuremberg  (Bavaria);  enamelled  Renais- 
sance stoves,  495  ;  dish  with  confession  of 
Augsburg,  ih.  ;  uncertain  whether  made 
soft  porcelain,  563 

Nymphenburg  (Bavaria);  hard  porcelain, 
604 

Nyon  (  Vaud)  ;  hard  porcelain,  610 


0. 


Œnochuë  ;  vase  for  libations,  223 
Ognes  (Aisne)  ;  faïence  unknown,  407 
Ohrdruf,    Posneck,   and   Eisenbcrg  (Saxe- 

Coburg-Gotha),   Thuringia  ;   made  hard 

porcelain,  601 
Oiron  (Deux-Sèvres)  ;  history  of  its  faïence 

called  Henri  deux,  337  ;  jas[jered  faience, 

444 
Olery,  Joseph  ;  ceramic  artist  (Mousticrs), 

429;   called  to  Spain  by  the  Duke   of 

Aranda,  430;  brings  back    polychrome 

style,  ib,;  is  ruined,  ib,;   Italian  artists 

formed  by  him,  432 
Olpe  ;  vase  for  pouring  out  wine,  224 
Onda  (Valencia)  ;  conmion  wares,  530 
Opium  pipe,  74 
Orleans  (I^oiret)  ;  faïence  of  "  terre  blanche 

purifiée,"  451  ;  soft  porcelain,  559  ;  hard 

porcelain,  576  ;  statuary,  ib. 
Overtoom,  near  Amsterdam  ;  faïence,  483 
Oxybaphon  ;    cruet  for    sauce    or  vinegar, 

225 


Padua  (Venetian  SUtes)  ;  majolica,  30^ 

Pa-kwa;  or  eight  diagrams  of  Fo»  23; 
broaght  by  sacn^l  horse,  29  ;  how  figured, 
24 

Palermo  (Kingdom  of  Naples)  ;  albarelli  of 
seventeenth  century,  625 

Palissy,  Bernard  ;  his  biography,  323  ;  works, 
327  ;  pupils  and  imitators,  330 

Panathenaic vases;  descr., 202;  inscripticms, 
203,  214 

Pancirolli  ;  on  Chinese  porcelain,  75 

Paraphe,  Dr,  ;  a  flourish  ;  term  applied  to 
a  stroke  through  a  capital  letter,  as  seen 
in  majolica  marks,  the  letter  being  said 
tobe'^paiafe" 

Paris  ;  Middle  Ages,  234  ;  sealed  and  jaspered 
wares,  334;  Claude  Reverend  obtains 
letters  patent,  391  ;  Count  Lauraguais 
makes  hard  porcelain,  574 

Paris,  Barrière  de  Reuilly  ;  hard  porcelain, 
Chanon,  590 

Paris,  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  soft  porce- 
lain, 547 

Paris,  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  hard  porce- 
Uin,  Morelle,  584 

Paris,  Faubourg  ^aint  Honoré  ;  Rue  de 
la  Ville  TEvéque  ;  Marie  Moreau*s  manu- 
factory of  soft  porcelain,  545 

Paris,  Faubourg  Saint  Lazare  ;  hard  porce- 
lain "de  Monsieur**  Hannong,  582 

Paris,  Petite  Rue  Saint  Gilles,  hard  porcelain, 
592 

Paris,  Rue  Amelot  au  Pont  aux  Choux; 
patronised  by  Louis  Philipix)  Joseph, 
Duke  of  Orleans  ;  hard  i)orcelain,  590 

Paris,  Rue  de  Bondy,  Dihl  and  Guérard,  hard 
porcelain  called  "  Angoulôme,*'  588 

Paris,  Rue  des  Boulets  ;  transferred  to  Pont 
aux  Choux,  590 

Paris,  Rue  de  Charonno  ;  Dartes  frères  ;  hard 
porcelain,  595 

Paris,  Rue  de  Crussol  ;  Potter,  hard  porcelain, 
called  "  Prince  de  Galles,"  592 

Paris,  Gros  Caillou  ;  see  Gros  Caillou 

Paris,  Rue  Fontaine  au  Roi  ;  8ee  La  Courtillc 

Paris,  Rue  de  la  Roquette  ;  Souroux,  hard 
|)orcelain,  584 

Paris,  Rue  de  la  Roquette  ;  hard  porcelain, 
"  Trois  levrettes,**  585 

Paris,  Rue  du  Petit  Carrousel  ;  hard  porcelain, 
586 
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PÂfis»  Rnede  Rauillr;  LnBi%  hnd  pomlàin» 
686 

Biun8,Hii6TlilroiixrpÂMiitae4^r^<)nMn, 
bard  poioelftiii,  Ldboeq^  oslM  ^poMblm 
,.de  la  Bdrie,'' 687  .    •        ' 

iWfl^'Raeiâe  Foj^ncKmrt  ;  Ka«b»  bard  por- 

*    delafii,6B9 

BMieri,  euUept  wriler  on  ItaUan  enamelled 
ptottety,  266 

FMillage,  tenn  ezptaiiied,  286 

Fataiuueai  fandlj;  oefamic  arflats  (Uiblno); 
279         . 

FanUownia  imporialisy  «m  Kfri-mpn 

Pavia  (liombaidy)  ;  gralBU)  didies  <^  an 
amateur  artist,  289^620 

Pèrrîn,  Veuve;  potter  (MarsdillesX  486 

tienia;  biatory  and  mazmefBy  118  ;  loTe  of 
PeniaDs  lt>r  fiowov,  121  ;  tulip,  rae  and 
Tine,.  %h,i  Maisoç  du  vin  of  Sbab's 
palace  deecr.,  128  ;  porcelain,  aee  Penrian 
porcelain;  &bulouiB  animala  of  the  fite- 
worsbipperfl^  186  '  .    "    * 

Persian  pdnoelain,  divisionB,  124  ;  enamdied 
pcmselab,  126;  eoft,  126;  £dénce,  180; 
wall  ^es,  181  ;  rich  potteiy  esteemed  in 
Persia,  188 ;  tales,  188;  plaque  with  the 
Osaba,  «ee;  in  church  at  Pisa,  148;  hard 
porcelain,  ift.;  Uue  deonation  under  the 
glaae^  145  ;  polychrome  painting,  148  ; 
Chrysanthemum  pseonian,  fd.  ;  green,  Hb.  ; 
and  rose  families,  149 

Pesaro  (Urbino  duchy),  266;  Passeri's 
history,  ib.  ;  pieces  with  portraits  and 
mottoes,  267  ;  madreperla  lustre,  268  ; 
in  eighteenth  century  imitated  French 
faïence,  512 

Peterynck,  ceramic  artist  (Toumay),  562 

Phiale,  shallow  saucer  or  patera,  224 

Piccolpasso,  Cavalière  ;  his  treatise  on  ma- 
jolica, 272 

Pisa  (Tuscany)  ;  centre  of  exports  to  Spain, 
252;  majolica,  tb. 

Pithos;  large  earthen  jar,  225;  dwelling 
of  Diogenes,  ib.  ;  of  the  poor  at  Athens, 
ib. 

Plymouth  ;  Cookworthy  makes  hard  porce- 
lain, 567 

Poitiers  (Vienne)  ;  faience,  443 

Pontailler  (Sarthe)  ;  faïence,  424 

Pont-de-Vaux  (Ain);  monumental  faience, 
425 

Pontenx  (Landes)  ;  hard  porcelain,  592 

Porcelain  tower  of  Nankin,  descr.,  53 

Porto  (Portugal)  ;  faïence,  534 

Potei-at,   Louis,   Sieur   de    Saint    Etienne; 


.  obtafaiÉ  kOers-pàtenl  lor  miidi^ 

Iain,  687  '  ^> 

Folidie  Fr.  j  tbrm  of  Jar' sT  tenn^  68$ 

fij;uved,97  ^^  '' 

Potjdiads,  uéed  te  osiraeisÉi,  200 
Pousa,  Chinese  god,  itttse  '^ven  to.  Bovfai, 

god  of  mit^tiiMi^tt  ^  '• 
Pre  d'Auge  (Calvaèok);    pedeotioii  of  Um 

si^es  (épis),  881      •    K 
Ften^rae  (G6te  âX)r>,1UtoiM»%  4S^ 
Pie^no  ;  oenlinle  mtÛi^^Wki^  286 
Ftosbm*  (Fiusria);:  biéim'  g^tiiei  ,^v«fC8, 

498  .    :      '  • 

Pyrometer  of  W«dgwoèd;  a  elaf  ^Ibdder 
which,  by  its  oontrsotioii,  inàicalQB  Ifae 
tempentars  of  thé  funuiee;  4 


Qoartiere,  a;  style  of  .deoacaliim   deter., 

262 
Queen's  ware;  made  by  Wed^^ood,  6Ô4 . 
Quimper  (Finistère)  ;  Menoe,  Ëvàen  style^ 

460 
Quimperlë  (Finistère);  ftlence  resemHing 

Bennes,  460  .     . 


Rambervillers  (Vosges)  ;  faïence,  417 

Ratisbon  (^Oer.  Regensburg);  hard  porce- 
lain, 603 

Rato  ;  see  Lisbon. 

Ravenna  (The  Marches)  ;  majolica,  265 

Rauenstein  (Saxe  Meiningen)  Thuringia; 
hard  porcelain,  602 

Reaumur's  porcelain,  548 

Rénac  (Ille-et- Vilaine)  ;  faïence  Rennes 
style,  447 

Renaissance,  French,  brought  to  France  by 
the  Italian  wars,  314;  its  green  glazed 
pottery,  315;  immigi-ation  of  Italian 
artists,  317;  tiles  of  Abaquesne,  see; 
Palissy,  see  ;  "  Epis  "  of  Normandy,  331 

Renaissance,  Italian,  its  first  ceramic  works, 
241  ;  tin  enamel  of  Luca  della  Robbia, 
ib.  ;  disks  encrusted  in  the  Italian 
churches,  ib.  ;  plaque  of  St.  Crispin  and 
St.  Crispinian,  242  ;  Entombment  in 
terra-cotta,  243  ;  notice  of  the  della 
Robbia  family,  see;  development  of  the 
Italian  enamelled  wares,  246 

Rennes  (I Ile-et-Vilaine)  ;  faïence,  445 
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Reticulated  porcelain,  Chinese,  71  ;  Indian 
and  figure,  101  ;  Persian,  151 

Regensburg  ;  «ee  Ratisbon 

Reverend,  Claude,  at  Paris  sets  up  a  manu- 
factory of  "faïence  façon  d'Hollande," 
535  ;  tries  to  make  porcelain,  t6. 

Rhodes  ;  Persian  potters  transplanted  there, 
131 

Rhyton  ;  drinking  cup  descr.,  217 

Ridolfi,  brothers;  ceramic  artists  (Caffag- 
giolo)  settle  at  Machecoul,  317 

Rigné  (Deux-Sèvres)  made  tiles  for  chftteau 
of  Thenars,  444 

Rimini  (The  Marches)  ;  majolica,  264    . 

Ringler  ;  German  arcanist  establishes  porce- 
lain manufactories  at  Hochst,  600  ;  Lud- 
wigsburg,  603 

Rioz  (Doubs)  ;  faïence,  423 

Roanne  (Loire)  ;  faïence,  427 

Robbia,  Luca  della  ;  Florentine  sculptor  and 
ceramic  artist,  notice  of,  243  ;  and  his 
works,  Î5.  ;  other  members  of  his  family, 
244  ;  Girolamo  decorates  the  Château  de 
Madrid,  245 

Robert  ;  potter  (Marseilles),  436 

Rohn  (Morbihan),  «ee  Quimper. 

Rolet  Mart.  ;  French  ceramic  artist,  Boigo 
San  Sepolcro,  511,  and  Urbino,  513 

Roman  ceramics,  226  ;  red  wares  of  Arezzo, 
227  ;  terra-cotta  used  for  architectural 
decoration,  228  ;  and  for  statuettes,  230 

Ronneburg  (Reuss)  ;  Thuringia  ;  hard  por- 
celain, 603 

Rorstrand,  near  Stockholm;  first  manu- 
factory of  faïence  in  Sweden,  507 

Rose  family,  Chinese,  distinguished  by  its 
carmine  red,  69  ;  egg-shell,  i5.  ;  Japanese, 
see  Japanese  porcelain  ;  Persian,  «c«  Per- 
sian porcelain. 

Rotterdam  ;  faïence,  484 

Rouen  (Seine-Tnférieure),  works  of  Aba- 
quesne  and  his  successors,  318  ;  national 
style  of  its  decorations,  350  ;  lambrequins 
and  dentelles,  351  ;  its  manufactory,  359  ; 
**  mise  en  faïence  "  of  Louis  XIV.,  369  ; 
,  potter*s  marks,  372 

Rouy  (Aisne)  faïence  like  that  of  Sinceny,  406 

Rudolstadt  (Schwartzburg)  Thuringia  ;  hard 
porcelain,  602 


8. 


Sadirac  (Gironde);  its  **potherie  de  ver- 
derie,"  316 


Saint  Adrien  (Seine-In  f^rieure)  ;  faïence,  3  75 
Saint  Amand-les-Eaux  (Nord);  history  of 
its  faience  and  porcelain  manufacture,  388 
Saint  Blaise  (Haut-Rhin)  ;  faïence,  423 
Saint  Brice  ;  hard  porcelain,  590 
Saint  Clement  (Meurthe)  ;  faïence,  417 
Saint  Cloud  (Seine-et-Oise)  ;    faïence,  402; 
manufactory  of  Chicanneau,  539  ;  makes 
soft  porcelain,  541 
Saint  Denis  en  Poitou,  hard  porcelain,  590 
Saint  Denis  He  (Seine)  ;  faïence,  401 
Saint  Denis-sur-Sarthon,  faïence,  376 
Saint  Die  (Loir  et  Cher),  faïence,  456 
Saint  Georges  (Bavaria),  faïence,  498 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  patron  saint  of 

Valencia,  183 
Saint  Marceau  (Loiret),  faïence,  455 
Saint  Orner  (Pas  de  Calais);   Saladin  sets 
up  a  manufactory  of  f'uence,  façon  d'Hol- 
lande, 378 
Saint  Petersburg  ;  hard  porcelain,  610 
Saint  Porchaire  (Deux  Sèvres)  ;  wares  with 

brown  backs,  445 
Saint  Vallier  (Drome)  ;  faïence,  426 
Saint  Vérain  (Nièvre)  ;  stoneware,  460 
Saint  Yrieix,  near  Limoges;    kaolin  dis- 
covered first  in  France,  578 
Sainte  Foy  (Normandy  ?)  ;  faïence,  375 
Saintes    (Charente  -  Inférieure)    illustrious 
from  the  works  of    Palissy  wc;   other 
wares,  442 
Samadet  (Landes);  faïence,  440 
San  Marco  ;  laboratory  of  Francesco  Maria 
de'  Medici,  where  porcelain  was  made,  253 
San  Quirico  (Urbino  duchy)  modern  ma- 
jolica works  of  Cardinal  Chigi,  its  products 
not  sold,  511 
San  Miniatello  (Tuscany)  ;  majolica,  256 
Sarreguemincs  (Moselle),  great  development 

of  its  faïence,  419 
Sassuolo,  near  Modena  ;  produced  pieces  in 

Japanese  style,  514 
Savignies  (Aisne),  235  ;  407 
Satsuma,  Japan  ;  stonewares,  103 
Savona  (States  of  Genoa)  majolica,   308; 

French  artists  bring  their  style,  522 
Savy,  H.,  potter  (Marseilles),  435 
Scarabfleus  ;  in  Egypt,  the  symbol  of  crea- 
tion, 14 
Sceaux  (Seine)  ;    manufactory  of   faïence, 
protected  by  the  Duchesse  de  Maine,  396  ; 
Glot  develops  the  manufacture  of  soft  por- 
celain, placed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Due  de  Penthièvre,  559  ;  hard  porcelain 
one  specimen,  589 
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Sdbilanoia  ;  pnvBte  botega  €f  ^giflsuxid 

d'Estey  at  Fen»»»  297      . 
Sdileitadti  glaze  sot  ioTenied  heie»  28S  ^ 
Sobidtdieim  (Worlemberg)  ;  âÉlenoQ,  498 
SegOTk  (Old  Castile),  5a0 
S^pe»  Jaeqvea^  potter  Kerens  457 
SeviUe;  félenoe»  630 

Sàvies  (Seme-et-Oise)  bad  a  numnfaotocy  of 
finç  faience»  408  ;  Tinoeiiiies  soft  poiee» 
lain  works  transfened  here,  550^  king 
becomes  sole  proprietor,  t5.  ;  histcny  of  the 
manufactory,  ib.;  list  of  artists,  663; 
Macqnw  makes  hard  porcelain,  678 
Sgm£Sato,  me  graffito 
Shah  Abbas,  supposed  effigy  on  Feisian 

tUe,  138 
Shelton  ;  Astbury  establishes  himself  there, 

606 
Slam  ;  its  enamelled  poroelûn,  168 
Sicily  ;  its  Arab  potters,  311 
Siena  (Tuscany);    maJoUca  manufactory, 
262;  Fra  Benedetto^  ib.  ;  modem  faXenee, 
«l6 
SimoTg;  fabulous  lurd  of  the  Penlan%  186 
Sinceny  (Aisue)  ;  faience,  first  imitated  Roomi 

style,  afterwards  the  Lorraine,  405 
Sitserode  (Schwartsbuig)  Thuringia;  hard 

porcelain,  602      ^ 
Solobrinn%    Leochadius  ;     ceramic    artist 

(Forli),  264 
Spice-box  with  impresa  of  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
dici, 256 
States  of  the  Church,  290;   Deruta,  see; 
Monte  Bagnolo,  see;  Fabriano,  see;  Fo- 
ligno,  see  ;  Viterbo,  see 
States  of  Genoa  ;  see  Grenoa. 
Steckbom  (Switzerland),  remarkable  stove, 

490 
Stoke-upon-Trent  ;  Minton  and  Spode's  pot- 
tery and  porcelain  manufactories,  606 
Stoneware  ;  Chinese,  73  ;  bucaro,  ib. 
Stoneware  ;  German,  343  ;  Canettes  of  the 
potters  of  Cologne,  344;  Apostles  mugs, 
f5.  ;  grès  de  Flandres,  346  ;  French,  Beau- 
vais,  235 
Stove  ;  German  descr.,  336 
Stralsund  ;  faïence,  498 
Strasburg    (Bas    Rhin)  ;    manufactory    of 
faïence    and    porcelain,    420  ;    Hannong 
family,  ib,  ;  hard  porcelain,  573 
Surahé  ;  wine  bottle  of  Persia,  145 
Style    rayonnant,    Fr,    of    Rouen,    descr., 

363 
Styles  of  French  faience,  347  ;  Italian,  349 


Boimnnais,  86a;'  Kireniai^  368;  Son^ 

ermt5.,*  Stajsboxg, 864  ;  pornkdn»^; 
Surtout  de  Table,  Fr.;  {éeoes  imawerâg  t» 

«or  «peigne»  used  to  demato  the  Mittsa 

of  the  table 
Swastika;  Bnddhisl  symbol,  27 
Swinton,    near    Botheiliain,  ^tockiiigHam 

woikS|50T' 


Talayem  (New  CtotOe);  fittaee^  600 

Tavernes  (Tar)  ;  âdtenoe;  48S 

Tea,  ode  upon,  by  Emperor  Kirai4oDg^  éêp 

Terchi  ;    roving   eeramie   artista   (BomeX 
worked  at  Siena,  ses;  San  Qoiiieo,  ses; 
Bsssano  see;  SaYona,  ses. 
Terhimpel;  Dutch  oeramio  painter,  4^2 
Terre-Basae  (Haute  Garonne)  ;  faience^  488 
Tervueren,  near  l^russela;  fafence,  472 
ThionyiUe  (Moselle)  ;  fii]fenoB,  419 
Thooaia  (Deux  SèTTse^  pieces  **  avec  hia- 

toires**  referred  to  an  mTeiDtacy,444 
Toft,  Thomas,  potter  of  Burslem,  602 
Tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina^  114  ;  at 

BnHisaa,t&. 
Tortosa  (Catalonia);  fiiSenoe,  681 
Tool  (^eurthe)  ;  fiilence,  416 
Touloose  (Haute  Ganmne);  grotesque  iai- 

ence,  437 
Tour-d' Aiguës,  La,  Me  La  Tour  d'Aigues 
Toumay,  Belgium  ;  faïences  of  Fauquez,  470  ; 

soft  porcelain,  563 
Tours  (Indre-et-Loire)  ;  faïence,  462  ;  hard 

porcelain,  589 
Treviso  (Venetian  States);   ceramic  work- 
shop in   sixteenth  century,  305  ;  modem 
products,  515 
Trou,  potter  St.  Cloud,  marries  the  widow 

of  Chicanneau,  542 
Triana  (Andalusia)  ;  faïence,  531 
Truite,  fV.  ;  term  applied  to  fine  crackle,  48 
Tulip,   favourite  flowers  of    the   Persians, 

121 
Troyes  (Aube),  white  ware  ;  408 
Tuustall,  Adams;  imitation  of  Wedgwood 

worked  here,  506 
Turin  ;  majolica,  314 

Tuscany,  its  manufactories,  246  ;  Gaffag- 
giolo,  see;  Galiano,  see  ;  Siena,  see  ;  Pisa, 
see  ;  Florence,  see  ;  Asciario,  see  ;  Monte- 
lupo,  see  ;  San  Miniatello,  see. 
Tycoon,  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
79 
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Urhania,  modern  name  of  Castel  Durante, 
its  wares,  513 

Urbino,  Dukes  of,  patrons  of  the  majolica 
manufactures,  Guidobaldo  IL,  and  Fran- 
cesco Maria,  11,  269 

Urbino,  Duchy  of,  Pesaro,  «cc  ;  Gubbio,  see  ; 
Gualdo,  see  ;  Castel  Durante,  see  ;  Urbino, 
see;  Città  di  Castello,  see;  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro,  see  ;  San  Quirico,  see, 

Urbino  (Urbino  duchy);  history  of  its 
majolica  manufactory,  and  its  artists,  266  ; 
modem  products,  612 

Urn,  vessel  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
225 

Utrecht,  tiles  like  Delft,  484 


V. 


Valencia;   most   important  centre   of  the 

Hispano- Arabic  manufactories,  182  ;  mo- 
dem, 531 
Valenciennes  (Nord)  ;  history  of  its  faïence 

manufactories,  386;    specimen    of    soft 

porcelain,  561  ;  hard  porcelain,  591 
Vaunert  (Gard)  ;  glazed  wares,  439 
Varages  (Var)  ;  faïence  imitated  Moustiers, 

433 
Varzy  (Nièvre)  ;  faïence  works  of  Auxerre 

transferred  there,  460 
Vaucouleurs  (Meuse);  faïence,  417 
Vaux  ;  hard  porcelain,  583 
Venetian  States  ;  Venice,  see  ;  Comaro,  see  ; 

Treviso,  see;  Padua,  see;  Bassano,  see; 

Verona,  see  ;  Chandiana,  see 
Venice;  its  majolica,  301  ;  Alfonso  I.  sends 

for  its  wares,  tb,  ;  style  of  its  decline,  304  ; 

modem    faïence,    514;    soft    magnesian 

porcelain,  569 
Vemeuil  (Eure)  ;'  faïence,  376 
Verona  (Venetian  States)  ;  specimen  of  its 

products,  307 
Vienna  ;  porcelain  manufactory  founded  by 

Du  Pasquier,  sold  to  Maria  Theresa,  606  ; 

developed  under  Baron  Sorgenthal,  ib. 
Villa  Feliche  (Aragon)  ;  its  wares,  532 
Villeroy  ;  probable  faience,  465  ;  see  Men- 

necy 
Villers-Cotterets  (Aisne)  ;  faïence,  407 
Vincennes (Seine);  its  faïence  manufactories, 

402  ;  Gravant  makes  soft  porcelain,  548  ; 

hard  porcelain,  578,  591 


Vineuf,  near  Turin  ;  soft,  magnesian  porce- 
lain, 568,  611 

Vista- AUegre,  near  Oporto  ;  hard  porcelain, 
611 

Vit^rbo  (States  of  the  Church);  majolica, 
294 

Volkstadt  (Schwartzburg)  ;  hard  porcelain, 
602 

W. 

Wall,  Dr.  ;  founds  the  Worcester  manu- 
factory, 566 

Wallendorf  (Saxe  Coburg)  Thuringia  ;  hard 
porcelain,  601 

Waly  (Meuse)  ;  faïence,  419 

Wedgwood,  Josiah;  his  life  and  products, 
504 

Weesp,  Holland  ;  hard  porcelain  founded  by 
Count  Grosfeld,  609 

Wegeli  ;  founds  a  manufactory  of  hard  por- 
celain at  Berlin,  605 

Wheildon,  potter,  Little  Fenton,  506 

'Wintherthur  (Zurich  Canton);  stoves  and 
monumental  faïence,  490 

Worcester,  manufactory  of  soft  porcelain, 
566 

Writing,  Chinese  ;  at  first  figurative,  32  ; 
eight  diagrams,  see  Pa-kwa  ;  Kouwen,  32  ; 
Ta-tchouan,  or  characters  of  Tcheou,  33  ; 
examples,  39;  Siao-tchouan,  or  sealed 
character,  33  ;  examples,  38  ;  Lichou,  or 
ofiioe  writing,  33  ;  Thsao-chou,  or  cursive 
character,  ib,  ;  counterfeited,  64  ;  Kiai- 
chou,  character  in  present  use,  33 

Wrotham  (Kent);  engobed  earthenware, 
503 


Xanto,  Francesco  Avelli  ;  ceramic  painter 
and  poet  (Urbino),  273  ;  his  "istoriato" 
pieces,  ib, 

Y. 

Yang  and  yn  ;  according  to  the  Chinese  the 
active  and  passive  forces  of  nature,  24, 
31  ;  how  figured,  24 

Yarmouth  potteries  by  Absalon,  507 


Zoroaster,   Persian    philosopher,    118;    his 

dogmas,  119 
Zurich  ;  faïence,  489  ;  hard  porcelain,  610 


LOMDOIT: 
PEIVTBD  BT.  WILLI  A  M  CLOWES  AXD  8QM8. 
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